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SIMILAR PHENOMENA OF ARABIC 


By M. M. BRAVMANN 


Aramaic possesses, besides the ordinary (active) participles, certain addi- 
tional forms of & similar meaning, mainly appearing in substantival use and 
commonly called nomina agentis. As far as the so-called derived stems of the 
verb are concerned, these nomina agentis are formed from the participle of each 
verbal stem through the addition of the ending -àn. In the basic stem of the 
verb, the ordinary participle of which has the form qal (gàtel), the nomen 
agenits appears as qatol. 

This form appears also (under the form gätül) in a great many Arabic words 
borrowed from Aramaic, e.g. nàáqus from Syriac nāäqöšä * gong (used in churches) 
for calling to prayer ’, sá tr from Syriac sa‘érd ' inspector’; see Brockelmann, 
Grundriss d. vergl. Gramm. d. semit. Spr., 1, § 128 c (p. 344). The form gatal 
appears also in a few indigenous noun-formations of Arabic, which, in agreement 
with S. Frankel (see J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semi. Sprachen, 
p. 177), are not to be regarded as genuine Arabic formations, but are to be 
considered as due to the analogy of the words borrowed from Aramaic. 

As far as Aramaic is concerned, in which we consider the form géidl 
autochthonous, the & of the West Syriac form qütül is to be regarded (as normally 
in such instances) as a secondary development of the (original) vowel 6 appearing 
in East Syriac (and also in Judaeo-Aramaio, cf., e.g., natórà ' watchman "). 

We are here concerned with the problem of the origin of this nominal 
pattern, the oldest form of which in Aramaic can be ascertained as qatól. 

Brockelmann, loc. cit., who regards as the basic form of this pattern a form 
gatul, with an original & in the second syllable, considers this form qatül as a 
development (‘ Weiterbildung ’) of a more basic form, gátul (with a short u), 
described by him as an ‘Ablaut’ variant of the ordinary participle qatil. 

As to the 6-vowel of East Syriac (and Judaeo-Aramaic), which is to be 
considered as more original than the d-vowel of the form in West Syriac 
pronunciation, Brockelmann proposes to interpret this 6 (a long vowel) as 
arising through the influence of the imperfect, in which an original u appears 
as o (e.g. negtol < negtul, Arabic yagtulu). Apart from the improbability of such 
an influence of the imperfect, we should assume that an influence of the short 
vowel o in, e.g., negtol, would have produced a short vowel also in the nomen 
agentis, i.e., a form *gatol, the more so as, according to Brockelmann, the basic 
form of the pattern under discussion was qütul (with a short u), a form which 
he describes as an ' Ablaut' variant of gatil. 

In my opinion, the Aramaic form qatol is based on a phonetic development of 
a modification of the ordinary active participle of the ‘ basic’ stem of original 
roots ITI w. The historical Aramaic dialects no longer distinguish between 
verbs of roots III w and verbs of roots III y. Both originally independent 
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groups appear now as roots III y (also called ITI aleph), whereas certain 
nominal forms based on the original Semitic roots III w, can, on the basis of 
the traceable phonetic development, still clearly be derived from original 
roots III w (e.g. s*lotà ‘ prayer’ which is to be derived from an original form 
*salwatd, see my remarks in Ortentalia, NS, 1x, 1940, 51 f., and especially 
pp. 55 ff; cf. also forms like haytita ‘life’ from *hayw*ta < *haywata). In 
contrast to this situation in the historical Aramaic dialects, we assume that in 
proto-Aramaic the original roots III w were also preserved in the forms of the 
verbal system, and had not yet merged with the roots UI y and thus 
disappeared as an independent group. 

It makes no difference which specific root III w we use to describe the 
development of the form gatol. We may, e.g., use the verb g‘la ‘ to uncover ’ 
(cf. Arabic gala, yadl& of the root ġlw). 

The participle may appear augmented by the feminine ending. In proto- 
Aramaic, the participle of the fem. sing. of a verbal root ILI w (as, e.g., g'là, 
based on an original glw) must have appeared as *gdliwat- > *gal*wat- > 
*odlwat-. 

Furthermore, a specific Aramaic modification of all nominal forms, including 
participles, is the so-called status emphaticus, which is formed by the affixation 
to the noun of the element & (the original function of which, still widely pre- 
served, was certainly nothing but that of a determinative article). Inasmuch 
as we should assume for proto-Aramaic the existence of a specific independent 
group of verbal forms of roots III w, we should also maintain that the status 
emphattcus of the masc. (sing.) participle of such original roots III w (as, e.g., 
giw) appeared in proto-Aramaic in the form *gdl*wa > “galwa (and not in the 
form gàlyà, as in the historical Aramaic dialects). 

In my study ‘Some aspects of the development of Semitic diphthongs ’ 
(part xz, Ortentaha, NS, 1x, 1940, 45-60) I described the development of the 
post-consonantic (‘rising’) diphthongs wa and ya into the monophthongs 6 
and é, respectively, and gave a number of examples of this development. 
According to this development of wa to 6, the proto-Aramaic participial forms 
of original roots III w, *gdlwat- (fem.), and *gdlwa (masc., augmented by the 
ending d of the status emphattcus) could develop to *gàlot- and *galo, respectively. 
Of the contraction of the status emphaticus ending à with a preceding post- 
consonantic semivowel we have clear examples in Neo-Symiac, e.g. sse < stisyd 
“horse ', laylé < *laylya ‘ night’; for details and references, see my study in 
Orientalia, NB, 1x, 1940, 57. 

These secondarily developed nominal patterns (as *gälöt-, *gàlo, etc.), in 
which the original patterns on which they are based, were no longer recognizable, 
could by the force of analogy be applied to roots other than (original) roots 
III w, e.g. to the very similar roots ITI y (by which, through various develop- 
ments, the roots III w were subsequently absorbed), as, e.g., the root rmy, but 
also to the vast group of the so-called ‘sound’ roots, possessing a ‘solid’ 
consonant as third radical, as, e.g., the root gil. 
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Although I consider the development, in proto-Aramaic, of the original fem. 
participle *gálwat- to *galét- as entirely possible, the main influence on the 
structure of corresponding forms of other roots (as, e.g., gil, or also rmy) was 
bound to be exerted by the masc. form of the participle in the status emphattous, 
that is, by such forms as, e.g., *galo (< *gàlwa). I thus assume that the new 
pattern *gàlo (< *gälwã) was transferred from ite original use in roots IIT w to 
all other roots, e.g. to roots ITI y, like rmy (r*mà), and also to ordinary ‘ sound ' 
. roots with a ' solid’ consonant as third radical, like qil, ete. This transfer, by 
analogy, of the pattern *gdalé to such roots like rmy and qti could not but 
produce forms of the masc. participle (or nomen agentts) in the status emphatecus 
like rémoy-a, qàtól-à (and also, subsequently, galoy-a). The speaker, of course, 
was not conscious of the fact that the model form, e.g. *galo, included already 
the status emphaticus ending 4. 

I base my derivation of the Aramaic nomen agentis form gato! on the possi- 
bility of the contraction of the msing diphthong wa in post-consonantic (final) 
position and on the special circumstance that the participle which served as 
basis of the development, was followed by an affix. 

It seems to me that an analogous contraction of the ‘rising’ diphthong 
ya > é& can be shown to have occurred in Arabic under similar circumstances. 

Brockelmann, Grundriss, 1, $ 271, C, b, Anm. 2 (p. 619), discusses the replace- 
ment, in the dialect of Tayyi’, of the sequence tya with à, in forms of the passive 
of the transitive-active verbs and in forms of the stative (neutral) verbs of 
roots III y, as rudd instead of rudsya, and bagd instead of baqiyā, etc. He 
ascribes this terminal à instead of sya to the analogy of the active, that is: to 
the analogy of forms like band (root bny), etc. However, he mentions in the 
same context also nominal forms (more exactly, forms of the active participle 
in the fem. sing.) like badat- instead of badsyat- (mentioned by Tabrizi in his 
commentary to Hamasah, ed. Freytag, 77, 2), and banat- instead of bansyat-, 
found in Diwan Imr? al-Qays, ed. Ahlwardt, no. 29, 2. It is self-understood 
that the phenomenon present in the perfect forms rudà and bagà (see above) 
cannot be separated from the analogous phenomenon in the active participle 
augmented by the fem. ending. If this may be assumed (as Brockelmann 
himself does), then the analogy of the perfect of active verbs (like band) cannot 
explain forms like rudd and bagd (used instead of rudiya and bagiya). 

I describe the evolution of the long à preceding the fem. ending -t in bádat-, 
bdndt- (instead of bddtyat-, bantyat-), etc., as follows: bdansyat- > *banyat- 
> *banét- > banat-. The short vowel + of the original form bantyat- could 
easily be elided. Through the elision of this short + a post-consonantic 
diphthong ya developed: *banyat-. This post-consonantic diphthong ya could 
under specific circumstances be contracted to ë. For the details of this process 
and for various instances in which it was operative, see my study mentioned 
above. 

However, with respect to this contraction of post-consonantic ya (in 
*badyat-, *banyat-) to é, it must be noted that proto-Semitic ‘and early Arabic 
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did not possess the vowels e and o (short or long). Whenever (long) ë- or 6-vowels 
emerged by secondary development, they were shifted to à (see my above- 
mentioned study, 54). Accordingly, the forms *badet- and *bdné- (from 
*bàünyat-, *badyat- < büntyat-, bddiyat-, respectively) necessarily developed to 
bädät- and bandt-, respectively. 

Analogously, the perfect forms rudā (instead of rudtya) and bagd (instead 
of bagtya) are to be explained as follows: bagiya > *baqya > *bagé > baqà ; 
rudiya > *rudya > *rudé > rudā. 

I may in this special context also refer to my interpretation of the form of 
the 3rd pers. sing. of the perfect of active (transitive) verbs, of roots III yw, 
that is: band (root bny), and gadà (root gdw), etc. These forms, band, etc., 
have been explained by me on the basis of the following developmental 
sequence: band < *bané < *banay; gadā < *gadd < *gadaw. The forms 
*banay and *gadaw in this developmental sequence represent originally the 
pause forms to the original context forms *banaya and *gadawa (cf. the forms 
with affixes: banaytu, gadawtu, etc.). Terminal ay and aw are to be considered 
to have been contracted in early Arabic (cf., e.g., mata * when ?’ corresponding 
to Hebrew mdtay). The é (or 6-) vowel thus developed was shifted to à (cf. 
above). The forms bana and gadà ultimately were not only used as pause forms 
but also as context forms, superseding the original context forms *banaya, 
*jadawa. For a detailed discussion of this development of band, gadā (beside 
banaytu, gadawtu, etc.) see my study ' Some aspects of the development of 
Semitic diphthongs’, part 1, Orventalia, NS, vor, 1939, 244-53 (see especially 
pp. 250-3). 


A LETTER FROM TH. NOLDEKE TO E. MITTWOCH 


By Epwarp ULLENDORFF 


(PLATES I-VI) 


Eugen Mittwoch, the distinguished orientalist, died in London in 1942 at the 
age of 66.1 His writings, particularly in the field of Ethiopian languages, have 
retained their value and importance even at a time when much progress has been 
made in this branch of studies. 

Most of Mittwoch’s books and papers were disposed of shortly after his 
death, but since his widow’s death, in 1968, a few additional items have come to 
light.? These consist, principally, of some early Amharic newspapers; some 
letters addressed to Mittwoch by his friend and collaborator Aliqa Tayya,® 
by Heruy Walda Sellassie, the former Foreign Minister,* by Dejazmatch Gabra 
Sellassie,® and one or two others; and of the Nóldeke letter here reproduced. 

Most Noldeke letters? are of considerable interest, for they reveal the 
Master's phenomenal width and depth of knowledge, his simple style, and his 
willingness to comment in detail on every orientalist publication sent to him by 
his colleagues and disciples. He never adopted the modern formula of acknow- 
ledging offprints by expressing the hope that one would soon find an opportunity 
of studying this interesting and valuable contribution to whose perusal one 
looks forward with the keenest anticipation. With some 700 items to his 
bibliography, it is remarkable that he should have found the time and strength 
to maintain 80 extensive a correspondence.’ 

The atmosphere of the present letter—as indeed of all Nóldeke's corre- 
spondence—reflects the serenity of Noldeke's temperament and the spaciousness 
of the pre-1914 academic world. Although this letter was written in February 
1915 and contains references to the war, Noldeke's own pace appears unaffected. 
There are, of course, the almost de rigueur allusions to his old age (in earlier days 
to his poor health) which are a facet of so many Néldeke letters. 

In this particular missive, there are some interesting and shrewd reflections 


lof, Mittwoch, Festschrift, MGWJ, LXXXI, 1937, which also contains a bibliography of his 
writings by W. Gottschalk (pp. 243-50); Littmann, ZDMG, xorx (for 1945-9), 2, 1950, 143-6 
(reprinted in Littmann's Hin Jahrhundert Orientalistik, Wiesbaden, 1065, 128-33). 

2 These papers were shown to me by Mittwoch’s daughters whose courtesy is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

* Well-known from his Amharic Ya'ityopya hezb tarik ‘ History of the Ethiopian people ’ and 
his Mashafd sdwasew, Moncullo, 1889 (reprinted and reissued, Asmara, 1965). Cf. I. Guidi, 
‘Il sawasew’, in C. Bezold (ed.), Ortentalische Studien Theodor Nóldeke . . . gewidmet, Giessen, 
1906, x, 013-23; M. M. Moreno in Rassegna di Studi Etiopici, vor (for 1949), 1950, 19. 

4 of. E. Ullendorff, Amharic chrestomathy, 12. 

š Father of Dejazmateh Zewde. Of. Littmann, Deutsche Aksuwm-Ezpedüion, Berlin, 
1918, 1, 8-0. 

t Bee ZDMG, xox (for 1945-9), 1, 1049, 63-6. 

Tof. the obituaries by Snouck Hurgronje in ZDMG, rxxxv, 3, 1931, and by Littmann in 
Nachr. d. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. zu Gótiingen, GeschAftliche Mitteilungen, 1930-1 (reprinted in 
Littmann's Hin Jahrhundert Orientalistik, 52-62). 
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on Islam and Christian missions in África (one should always remember that 
Nóldeke was born in 1836), on Africans and the political situation, and on a 
number of scholarly details. He discusses the institution of the week and muses 
upon its origin; he shows himself less mterested—as usual—in medieval 
Hebrew, but has a most meticulous concern for anything non-speculative, 
knowable, and precise. The close frendship that bound him to men like 
Wellhausen, Goldziher, Snouck Hurgronje, Becker, Littmann (and also to 
de Goeje and Guidi and Reinisch who are not mentioned here), men of very 
different background and disposition, reveals one of the most agreeable and 
most enduring features of the international academic scene. 


Noldeke to Mittwoch 


Strassburg 1.E. 8/2/15 ™ 
Kaiser-Friedr.-Str. 32. 


Behr geehrter Herr College ! 

Empfangen Sie meinen aufrichtigen Dank für die neuen Gaben. Jede 
der 3 Schriften 9? hat mich ernstlich interessiert. Das Buch über den Islam in 
Togo und Kamerun ?? erweckt zunächst schmerzliche Gefühle. Wie frevelhaft 
ist da die friedliche Entwicklung, an der sich Deutsche, Franzosen und Englander 
gleichermaassen betheiligen konnten, unterbrochen oder geradezu zerstört 
worden! Wie manches, was in dem Buche steht, gilt jetzt nicht mehr oder 
wenigstens nicht recht mehr! Dass die Schwarzen noch den unbedingten 
Respekt vor den Weissen behalten sollten, ist jetzt kaum mehr móglich. 

Wie gering übrigens die Anzahl der Muslime in Togo und dem gróssten Theil 
von Kamerun noch ist, ich móchte doch glauben, dass der Islam sich in beiden 
Ländern, gerade wenn friedliche Zustände und Erleichterung des Verkehrs unter 
europ. Herrschaft dauern, immer mehr und mit wachsendem Erfolge ausbreiten 
werde. Die christl. Missionáre sind fast stets zu sehr geneigt, ihre Erfolge zu 
überschützen. Ich bin in der Beziehung etwas radical. Volker von so primitiver 
Cultur zu Protestanten machen zu wollen, ist ein Unsinn. Das kann höchstens 
eme ganz &usserliche Beke sein. Der deuteche Protestantismus hat zur 
Voraussetzung, dass das Volk vorher durch die rómische Kirche discipliniert und 
erzogen war. Die kathol. Kirche kann auf alle Fülle diese Primitiven eher 
zweckmássig erziehen als irgend eine protest. Denomination. Aber der Islam 
scheint mir für die geistige Hebung der Neger doch geeigneter. Wobei ich 
durchaus nicht leugne, dass die Ausbreitung des Islams in Africa den europ. 
Herren mindestens recht unbe 1em werden kann. — 


11) Nóldeke was appointed to Strassburg Univeraity in 1872, retired in 1906, but remained 
there until 1920 when he went to live at his son's house at Karlsruhe where he died in 1980 at 
the age of 04. 

(3) See footnotes (3), (7), and (9) for. bibhographioal details. 

G) Die Verbreitung des Islam in Togolund Kamerun (with D. Westermann), Berlin, D. Reimer, 


1914, 90 pp. ! 
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Ich habe zwar allerlei, namentlich Franzosisches, über den Islam im innern 
África gelesen, aber diese speciellen Nachrichten sind mir doch hóchst 
interessant. Die Haussa und Fulbe (€) müssen den andern Schwarzen doch geistig 
bedeutend überlegen sein. Besonders merkwürdig ist mir aber dabei, dass die 
Haussa mehrfach im Gegensatz zu den Heiden als schmutzig bezeichnet werden. 

Ihre Behandlung der in Togo und Kamerun gebrauchten arab. Litteratur ist 
vortrefflich. Natürlich muss auch ich mich wundern, dass so grosse Werke wie 
Tabaris Commentar dorthin ihren Weg finden und gar Hariri's Maqamen. 

«|, ın Also hier und da giebt es dort wirklich Leute mit tüchtigen arab. Kenntnissen. 
Ich habe mich schon gewundert, in gewissen aus dem Innern Fezzàn's stam- 
menden Kundgebungen ein fast classisches Arabisch zu finden. 

Noch einige Einzelbemerkungen. 8. 74f. Sie hätten vielleicht Ihren eignen 
Familiennamen dafür anftihren kónnen, dass auch in Deutschland die 
Wochentagsnamen vielfach zur Benennung der an ihnen geborenen Kinder 
dienten. Mittwoch, Freitag, Sonntag als Familiennamen waren doch 
ursprünglich Personennamen. Ueber die Verwendung von Wochen- und 
Festtagsnamen zu Personennamen bei den verschiedensten Vólkern liesse sich 
ein Buch schreiben. Ich möchte wohl wissen, ob die viertágige Woche 
(S. 75 Anm. 1) auch von Monat und Jahr unabhängig ohne Unterbrechung 
fortláuft. Gerade das ist mir immer als genial bei der Einrichtung der 7 tágigen 
Woche erschienen, dass sie so beschaffen ist. Schade, dass wir immer noch nicht 
wissen, wo und wann diese unsre Woche entstanden ist. Ich hatte früher als 
selbstverstándlich angenommen, dass das früh in Babylon geschehen und von 
den 7 Planeten ausgegangen sei, aber das scheint ja nicht richtig, da nach den 
Assyriologen der Monatsanfang auch immer ein Wochenanfang war, die Woche 
selbst also nicht [bitte den Klex zu entschuldigen ! ich kann doch den Brief nicht 
noch einmal von vorn anfangen !] durchweg 7 Tage zühlte. 

«l. rv S. 81. In nr. 18 hatte ich natürlich auch gleich den Damiri (®© vermuthet und 
sein Vorhandensein in der Liste so wie Bie erklürt. 

Die Psalmen (S. 87) sind wohl dieselben oder wenigstens ähnlich denen, die 
der gute, aber im Arab. nicht übermüssig feste, din. Pfarrer z. Theil herausge- 
geben hat. (Ich kann mich im Augenblick nicht auf seinen Namen besinnen, 
obwohl ich ihm selbst eine Correctur gelesen habe: seniler Gehirnschwund |!!). 
Dass die Leute auch die “6 Dichter” (© haben, ist ganz besonders anerken- 
nenswerth. Ich bemerke dazu, dass auch die ziemlich junge, aber gute Gothaer 
Handschrift der 6 Dichter meghribinisch 1st. 

Ihre kleine Kriegsschrift ‘”) ist vortrefflich. Dass mir die Erweckung des 
relig. Fanatismus — denn darauf kommt’s ja hinaus — irgend sympathisch sei, 


(4) of, Meillet and Cohen, Les langues du monde, 1952, 837. 

(5) Muhammad b. Misä b. 'Isà Kamal al-Din al-Damiri, the fourteenth-century author of 
Hayat al-hayawan, the noted zoological encyclopaedia (cf. L. Kopf's article in Enogclopaedia of 
Islam, second ed., 1x, 107-8). 

(8) of. W. Ahlwardt, The divans of the siz ancient Arabic poets, London, 1870; R. A. Nicholson, 
A literary history of ihe Arabs, [second ed.,] repr., Cambridge, 1941, 128. 

tn Deutschland, die Türkei und der Heilige Krieg, Berlin, Kameradschaft, 1914, 30 pp. 
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kann ich nicht sagen, aber “ un Krieg gilt jedes Mittel ", zumal wo die Lage für 
die Türkei wie für uns so ernst ist und die Feinde auch zu jedem Mittel greifen. 
Das will Snouck Hurgronje nicht einsehn und hat daher einen in ihren rein 
theoret. Darlegungen kaum enfechtbaren Aufsatz geschrieben,®) der auf uns, 
seine n&heren Freunde (W ellhausen, Littmann, Becker, Bezold, Goldziher und 
mich), einen äusserst peinlidhen Eindruck gemacht hat. Becker schreibt 
dagegen. Ich habe viel mit Sn. über die Sache correspondiert, ohne dass wir 
uns wesentlich näher gekommen wären. Die Sache geht mir sehr zu Herzen, 
da ich Sn. auch als Menschen er sehr geschützt habe, und wird den überaus 
zart besaiteten Goldziher, der ihm wohl am nächsten steht, gewiss noch mehr 
betrüben. — 

Das kleine Hebraicum ©? führt mich in eine mir im Ganzen ziemlich fern 
stehende Welt, in die ich nur und wann mal einen kurzen Blick geworfen 
habe. Darf man nicht annehmen, dass das Metrum von nr. II ein etwas 
modificiertes Hazai ist? Ich möchte als Grundlage annehmen ~++/~ 2< // 
v£- |u; 09 aber hier kann die Kürze jedesmal ausfallen. Da das Schwa 
mob. je nach Umständen als kurze Silbe oder gar nicht gezählt werden darf, so 


lässt sich meines Erachtens sd auskommen. je! all, 


Darf ich fragen, wie es mit der Sammelschrift zu Ehren Lów's steht? Soll 
die Sache ruhen bis zum Frieden ? Das tháte mir leid, sintemal ich in meinem 
hohen Alter (ich vollende in Kurzem mein 79stes Jahr) ganz besonders 
darauf gefasst sein muss, den Frieden nicht mehr zu erleben, so gern ich 
das thiate. | 
Noch einmal besten Dank und freundlichen Gruss ! 


Thr ergebner 
Th Nóldeke. 


(&) C. Snouck Hurgronje, ‘ Hei Oorlog made in Germany', of which the title was 
subsequently changed to ‘ Dui d en de heilige oorlog ' (in Nederland en de Islam, Leiden, 
1915, hoofdstuk v). Cf. also E. Littmann, Hin Jahrhundert Orientalistik, Wiesbaden, 1055, 98 
(= ZDMG, xo, 2, 1936, 445-58). 

(9) * Ein Begrüssungsgodicht zu des Gaons Masliah. Nach dem Originalblatt an der 
Geniza von Cairo’, in 8. Eppenstein and others (ed.), Festschrift zum siebrigsten Geburtstage 
David Hoffmann’s, Berlin, Lamm, 1914, 227-33. 

00) of. W. Wright, A grammar of the Arabic language, third ed., OUP, 1898, 363. 
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AN ALLEGORY FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS: 
THE CITY OF BRASS 


By ANDRAS HAMORI 


Mais lee bijoux perdus de l'antique Palmyre, 
Lee métaux inconnus, lea perles de Ja mer, 

Par votre main montés, ne pourraient pas suffire 
A ce beau diadéme éblouissant et olair ; 


Car il ne sera fait que de pure lumière, 

Puisée au foyer saint dee rayons primitifs, 

Et dont les yeux mortels, dans leur splendeur entière, 

Ne sont que des miroirs obscurcis et plaintifs ! ' 
Baudelaire, * Bénódiction ' 


Gloomiest of travelogues, the tale of the City of Brass engages our attention 
in puzzling ways. Through its maze of stations conventional pessimism and the 
old cry ubs sunt are staged, sensed, and at last transcended. I am attempting a 
few remarks here on the nature and fascination of this maze, hoping to demon- 
strate its coherence and to show the source of its power. 

The story is an account of an archaeological expedition that consists of two 
parts: one planned and one fortuitous. In the opening scene, the Caliph 
"Abd al-Malik ibn Marwàn and his courtiers are seen discussing legends of the 
past. The talk turns to King Solomon’s dominion over the jinn, and the still 
extant brass bottles in which he imprisoned the refractory ones. The Caliph is 
overwhelmed by curiosity, and at once an expedition is organized to the country 
in the far west where such bottles may be found. The project is successful, for, 
in spite of losing their way in the desert, the explorers manage to reach their 
destination and return to Damascus with several exhibits. Of the two leaders, 
Talib ibn Sahl falls victim to his greed in the City of Brass, and the Amir 
Miisa, his mission accomplished, retires to a life of piety in Jerusalem. The focal 
point of the tale is the visit to the City of Brass. It comes about when the party 
strays from the direct road, and its description is simply inserted in the larger 
narrative. This is not, however, an instance of the usual technique of employing 
a frame story to bring together many stories and hold the audience’s attention 


1 I am using the Maonaghten text, The Alif laia, Calcutta, 1889-42, m, 83-115. In some 
places the Habicht—Fischer edition, Tausend und eine Nacht, Breslau, 1825—43, vr, 343-401, is 
more complete, notably in the episode of the hill where the Caloutta text promises seven tablets 
but fails to deliver all of them. Macnaghten’s vermon shows not only more polish but also a 
sharper sense for dramatic detail. Habicht, for instance, lacks the striking observations about the 
ladder or the palace halls in the City of Brass. The queen's name is, I think, oorreot in Habicht’s 
text and garbled in Macnaghten’s, of. p. 18 below. In any case, the differences between the two 
versions are not essential to the interpretation I am suggesting. Translators (Burton, Littmann, 
oto.) have generally followed Maonaghten and used Habicht to fill in lacunae. 

The numbering of Qur'ün verses follows Flugel’s edition. 

The ‘ City of Brass’ is discussed at some length in M. I. Gerhardt, The art of story-telling, 
Leiden, 1963, 195-285, where valuable historical data may be found. The book's author and I 
are at complete variance in our evaluations of structure, cohesion, and meaning in the story. 
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by tying the parts into one. In our tale, the planned and the fortuitous are 
linked in a number of ways, and their interaction is one of the matters that 
must determine our response. 

The explorers go off on a h after flotsam that has not yet gone under in 
time, and that, although it is flotsam, is a reminder of Solomon’s glory. But 
already in the initial account of the brass bottles, we come upon an ironic note. 
It is told that when one of the Solomonic seals is broken and a demon released, 
he gives a loud cry of repentance; prudently, for ‘ the notion that Solomon is 
alive enters his mind ’.* The ambivalence of the jinn’s deprecation will return 
to haunt the listener as the story progresses. 

After a whole year’s journey, the expeditionary party and their guide, a wise 
and pious shaykh, suddenly find that they are lost in the desert. This happens 
in the morning and, as they have nothing better to do, they push on. By the 
time of midday prayer, they come upon an imposing black castle which the 
shaykh can identify. They are on an alternate road which leads first to the City 
of Brass, and then to the country of the bottles. It is curious that the narrator 
pays no attention at all to the|travellers’ plight, dramatic as their straying in 
the desert might be. He merely makes sure of providing a displacement with a 
jolt; descriptions do not concern him here. After a year of travel, our explorers 
are snatched up and set on their way to the perverted time of the City, where 
past and present are confused y varied dissimulations. 

The black castle is a kind of ghost town. There is no one about, and only 
inscriptions are there to tell thé story of a vanished potentate's futile—and in 
the end ludicrous—efforts to resist mortality. Gerhardt sees the black castle 
as a prefiguration of the City of Brass, but she feels that ‘nothing happens in 
or because of it... and the whole episode serves no other purpose than to create 
a repository for the homilies given in the inscriptions '.? I think that this 
instance of prefiguration is actually of great structural importance, all the more 
so because it is not the only one in the tale. With each anticipated event, we 
are made aware of having been| drawn towards it all along, and we sense that 
there is a kind of law to the direction taken by our ostensibly erratic divaga- 
tions.* The relation between the castle and the City of Brass is such that we 
seem lured into a dream. The episode is in a way realistic, while in the 
second the implicit menace of the first is given body to create a nightmare—a 
nightmare thus somehow born of our own minds. 

On leaving the black castle, the travellers come upon a first piece of 
magical engineering: the Mil of a horseman sculpted in brass, which will 


* Macnaghten, 8b. 

3 Gerhardt, op. at., 207. 

‘The Faerie queene offers a good parallel. Guyon’s progress through Phaedria's Island to 
Acrasia’s Bower works this way, and so does Britomart’s from Malecasta's pictures to Busirane's. 
Prefigurations give direction to our explorers’ travels, and the same kind of thing happens to 
Spenser's protagonists on their rarely differentiated plain. The resulting feeling is described. in 
Spenser's own hne: ‘ For who can shun|the chance that destiny doth ordaine’ (FQ, m, i, 87). 
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swivel around at the touch of a hand and indicate the direction towards the 
City of Brass. This machine is not evil in itself, but it is ominous, as are other 
robots in the ‘ Nights ’, such as the uncanny boatman in the ‘ Third qalandar's 
tale’, or the ebony horse. Magic and illusionist sculpture will both have a role 
in the City of Brass, as parts of what is ultimately an tronic setting. 

Continuing their passage through the desert, the explorers find a column of 
black stone in which a demon is wedged. He tells a curious tale, and it appears 
that he was punished in this fashion by Solomon whom he attempted to challenge 
out of pride and folly. We are now explicitly brought back to the Solomonic 
motif of the apparent frame story. Apparent, because in fact the entire tale is 
very much of one piece; for in the central episode of the City of Brass the 
audience must recognize a series of allusions to Solomon, and the whole journey 
is calculated to stand out against the eremplum of the great king. At one level, 
Solomon is an instance of mortal magnificence. Thus, the demon episode 
conjures up the pageantry of power from the Qur’an, recalling the jinn and the 
birds that served in the king’s army and mentioning his command of the wind. 
In Ibn al-Fagih’s version of the City of Brass legend, one of the inscriptions 
found on the city walls reads: ‘ If any creature could attain eternal life, Solomon 
the son of David would have attained it’.5 It is as if the ' Arabian nights’ 
version had dropped this sentence in order to dramatize it instead. 

At the same time, there is another aspect to the figure of Solomon : his fall 
from grace and power. It is a temporary lapse according to the main line of 
Islamic tradition ; the rabbinic opinions are more varied and more pessimistic.’ 
Tha‘labi tells us that Solomon possessed extraordinary powers by virtue of a 
ring, which, in punishment for an act of idolatry committed under his roof, he 
once lost to a demon for a period of forty days.” During that time, the demon 
impersonates the king who, driven from his house and made unrecognizable, 


5 [bn al-Fagth al-Hamaghani, al- Bu«ldán, ed. de Goeje, Leiden, 1885, 90. Quoted in Gerhardt, 
op. cit., 210-21. 

* cf. Gittin, 08b. It is debated whether Solomon was king and then commoner, or king, 
commoner, and king again. Rashi, ad. loc., explains that only rule over the spirit world is meant. 
For the flawed figure of Solomon, cf. Pesigta rabbati, 6.4, to the effect that Solomon would be 
one of the kings without a share m the world to come 1f 1t were not for his building of the Temple. 
An early example of the motif of Solomon’s decline can be found near the end of the ‘ Testament 
of Solomon ’, trans. F. C. Conybeare, JQR, xr, 1, 1898, 46: ‘my spirit was darkened, and I 
became the sport of idols and demons’. For a more far-flung instance, of. Lidzbarski, Ginza— 
der Schatz oder das grosse Buch der Mandder, Göttingen, 1025, 28 and 46. In the Islamic version, 
Solomon does very well after recovering his ring, but a shadow remains. Cf. 'Attür's reminder 
that Solomon entered paradise 500 years later than the other propheta because of his ring of 
power, Manfig al-jair, ed. Gowharin, Tehran, 1964, 51. 

t Tha‘labi, Gigag al-anbizyi’, Balig, 1869, 253-6. The story is at times questioned, e.g., 
Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, to wa-la-qad fatanná Sulaimana (1v, 94, m the Beirut, 1947, ed.). Zamakh- 
shari actually implies that it was in some way Solomon's idea to have an image of the girl's father 
made (v. Tha'labi, where the girl asks for the image which she then secretly worships), but he atill 
finds it difficult to accept the whole affair as moral justification for Solomon’s punishment. There 
are, of course, other available explanations for the verse. Some commentators have no interest 
at all in the moral reasons for Solomon's fall, of. Qummi, ad. loo. (m, 236-7 in the Najaf ed.). 
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becomes a fugitive. This demonic fraud provides one of the standard inter- 
pretations of the unclear, sombre Qur'àn verse (xxxvm, 33): wa-la-qad fatanna 
Sulaimana wa-alqaina ‘ala kurstyshy jasadan thumma andba ‘ We allowed 
Solomon to be seduced by temptation, and we cast a body upon his seat. Then 
he repented ’. 

It 18 an important clue for understanding the entire tale that the demon 
episode means to recall the legend of the ring, much as it is found, for example, 
in Tha‘labi. The beginning of the demon’s narrative—of a king who refused 
Solomon his daughter, and whose island realm Solomon then invaded and 
conquered—-corresponds to the exposition in the story of the lost ring. There 1t 
is the same king’s daughter who later engages in idolatry. The demon too is 
locked in a vice of stone, as is the impostor Sakhr at the end of his forty days’ 
rule. Sakhr and his rock are thrown into the sea according to the standard 
version, & punishment which our demon could not sustain if he was to appear 
as a speaking character in the tale. 

At the very simplest, the sinister body on the throne and the impersonation 
of Solomon, which would spring to the Muslim audience’s mind, once again 
prefigure the things most stressed in the City of Brass: the life-like corpses and 
other deceptive exteriors. When the reader comes to the end of the story, his 
grasp of the whole will broaden and establish the meaning of this allusion as well 
as that of the entire Solomon motif. It will also become clear why allusion was 
preferred to explicit reference. 

When the Amir Miisa and his party finally come to the walls of the City of 
Brass and find no means of access, they climb up a hill that overlooks the 
enclosure. At the top, various tablets warn of the transitory nature of sublunary 
things, as well they might; for from the hill one looks down into the empty 
streets of the City. When the Amir descends, he has seen the world for what it is 
worth.’ Yet his education is not over. In the City of Brass knowledge through 
direct experience supplants received wisdom about mortality. From the hill- 
top Müsà can see vacant streets and weeds growing in them, but he must pass 
through the gate before he comes across the bodies that are there. 

The walls around the City are too high to measure precisely, but when a 
ladder is made by estimate, it fits exactly: not an inch too high or low. The 
City comes to encounter its visitors. 

Seductive girls beckon to those who scale the walls, but they are airy 
marionettes worked by magic, and a bait for the naive. The men deceived by 
their charm laugh and clap their hands in delight, then throw themselves down 
from the battlements and are immediately crushed. Fortunately, the pious 
shaykh who guides the expedition sees through the trick: ‘ All this is no doubt 
an enchantment and a trap devised by the inhabitants of this town to keep off 


* In the quoted passage by Qummi, several rebellious demons are locked into rocks, and 
several into bottles after this incident. 
? Macnaghten, 101: wa-qad sawwara 'l-dunyd baina ‘ainaih. The phrase is missing in Habicht. 
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all those who might reconnoitre from above and try to enter it '.!? The girls 
are a product of human dissimulation. They are not there to protect the dead, 
but rather, left over from the City’s lifetime—automata that go on functioning 
after their engineers have perished. The death-dealing mirage has been inherited 
by death itself: if, during the life of the City, this illusory life was a dissimula- 
tion to protect real life, it has now become dissimulation per se. The only life 
within the City walls is now of a fraudulent and essentially destructive kind. 

At last, the shaykh opens the gates from within, and a group of men enters 
the City of Brass. On their way to the palace, they must pass through the 
bazaar where the merchants’ dead bodies are still sitting behind their wares, 
looking literally as if merely asleep. It is a hideous kind of limbo. Dying is 
here made perpetual, although death in action is nothing but apparitions and 
appearances. The inhabitants, who created the former, are now themselves 
reduced to the latter. Irony comes to a climax when Miis&é and his companions 
finally stand in front of the queen whom the Amir takes to be alive. Talib (or, 
in the Breslau version, the shaykh) enlightens him: ‘ She is only a cunningly 
made simulacrum. Her eye-balls were removed after death, quicksilver was put 
under them, then they were reinserted ...’.1" The eyes blink and the eye-lashes 
move—more deceitful engineering. We realize that this manner of art was 
gently anticipated in the figurines of birds and beasts, found in previous rooms, 
which had bodies of gold and silver and whose eyes were rubies and pearls. 
It was perplexing to look at them—yatahayyaru kullu man ra'aha. The same 
verb describes the emotion aroused by the queen’s body: ta‘ayjaba ghayata 
L‘ajaln min jamalsha wa-tahayyara min husnsha wa-humrais khaddashá ‘ he was 
amazed at her beauty, and confused by her charm and the red in her cheeks '.?3 

The subject-matter, then, to which the story can be easily reduced is 
delusion-and-deceit, the engaño theme of the Spanish theatre or of the enchanted 
bowers of Renaissance epics. The travellers experience that death can look 
very much like life—after the princess with quicksilver under the eyes we all 
blink for a while to make sure. 

The City of Brass is linked to the Solomon legend in various ways, although 
Solomon’s name seems to remain deliberately unmentioned. First of all, the 
audience will have been expected to know other versions of the tale, in which 
Solomon was the builder of the place.!* Second, one of the illusions, the motif 
of the floor so glazed as to look like water, is familiar from the story of the 
Queen of Sheba (Qur’an xxvu, 44).15 Third, the dead princess bears the name 


10 Macnaghten, 103. 

11 Jt is interesting to contrast this motif with the belief that it is the bodies of the just whioh 
remain uncorrupted. For examples from midrash and hadith, of. R. Mach, Der Zaddik in 
Talmud und Midrasch, Leiden, 1957, 169. 

18 Macnaghten, 109; Habicht, 302-3. 

13 Macnaghten, 108. 

14 of, Gerhardt, op. cit., 216-21. 

15 This motif is missing in Habicht’s text. 
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Tadmura, and legend ascribes the building of Tadmur to Solomon.!9 Finally, 
with the story of Solomon and the jinn in the background, the Muslim audience 
will hardly fail to recall xxxiv, 13 upon hearing of deceptively life-like corpses : 
fa-lammà qadasnà ‘alaths 'l-mauta mà dallahum ‘ala mautihi Hā dabbatu 'l-ards 
ta kulu minsa'atahu . . . ‘and when We decreed his death, the only thing that 
made them [the Jinn] realize that he was dead was a creeping thing of the earth 
that gnawed through his staff . . .'. 

We must stop here a moment to consider what kind of death we are viewing 
in the City of Brass. How did the inhabitants perish ? The queen's tablet 
explains that & famine had set in and everybody starved when buying 
food for gold became impossible. As Gerhardt remarks, ‘ viewed realistically, 
it is absurd: a population dying of hunger would not lay itself out as tidily, 
even pompously, as is described here ...’. She suggests that the explanation 
may be a late, rationalizing addition, provided, together with other rhetorical 
matter in the inscriptions, by a ‘ prolix man of letters ’.17 But it is possible to 
see the question in a different light, and consider Macnaghten’s text an intellec- 
tually and artistically respectable whole. 

The explanation is absurd, and it is meant to be that when realistically 
viewed. After all, the inscriptions warn us several times to set astde provtstons, 
and in those phrases the word zdd hardly means bread and meat.!9 Its Islamic 
source is the one Qur’anic occurrence of the word, in n, 193: wa-mà taf 'alü min 
khairin ya‘lamhu "l-lahu wa-tazawwadi fa-inna khatra "l-zads ’l-tagwa ‘ God 
knows of the good deeds you do. Store up provisions; for the best of provisions 
is piety ’.1° Our reading of the story must determine whether we take the zad 
mentioned in the City of Brass in an ethical sense, or as food for thought, 
provisions for the mystic, or gnostic traveller. At any rate, the journey becomes 
a spiritual one, for the phenomena described in it ripen into metaphor, and the 
tableaux into allegory. It is, so to speak, a gūtu *l-qultib ‘ food for the heart’ 
that is meant in min ‘adams ’l-qiits mati ‘ they died for lack of food ’.2° In the 
City of Brass, life is reduced to a kind of taxidermy because it is a place of 
spiritual starvation. It is not unrelated that elsewhere in the ‘ Nights’ magic 
tends to appear as a mode of power in its utmost capriciousness, but here it is a 


15 Gerhardt, op. ot., 205, is mistaken in considering the name arbitrary. For Solomon as the 
builder of Tadmur, of. Yaqit, Mu‘jam al-buldin, ad. loc. Y&qfit’s quotation from N&bigha 
Dhbhuby&ni 15 no. 1, ll. 21-3, in Derenbourg's Paris, 1889, edition of the diwán. Islamic lands may 
have been acquainted with versions of the Solomon legend in which rule over Tadmur is one of 
the stages in the shrinking of the kang'a power. Cf. Aggadat shir ha-shirim, 3.33-4, ed. Schechter, 
JQR, vu, 1, 1804, 150. Referred to in L. Ginzberg, The legends of the Jews, vx, Philadelphia, 
1928, 301. 

The name Tadmurs is also important for the provenience of the life-like queen motif, of. p. 18 
below. 

17 Gerhardt, op. cit., 205. 

15 Maonaghten, 111, for instance. 

19 The idea of spiritual provisions is not, of course, limited to Islam. Of. Mach, op. at., 190-4. 
*? Maonaghten, 105. 
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mode of futility: a paradigm of misdirected efforts at transcending the limits 
of humanity. 

That the City of Brass is meant to be allegorical is made even clearer upon the 
party’s subsequent arrival at Karkar. Here a light shines over the face of the 
earth on the night before Friday, and the natives learned their Islam from 
Khidr, the divine intermediary and prototype of the esoteric knower, ‘arsf. 
After the black walls—and, for that matter, the towers that seemed of fire— 
that guarded the City of Brass, Karkar offers a complete contrast. The religion 
of Khidr is the alternative to spiritual famine. There is a curious touch: the 
visitors are given to eat the meat of fish in human shape. This is illusion with 
fangs drawn; for here no one mistakes the outer form for the human being.?! 

It seems to me that on the basis of the queen’s tablet we can exclude a 
purely ethical interpretation of the allegory. It is stressed there that the queen 
was a good and just ruler, unlike the self-centred author of the black castle 
inscriptions. The light of Karkar and Khidr suggest that zdd is meant to have 
esoteric connotations. 3? 

At last the travellers return to Damascus. Of the things brought back, the 
jinn are released, the human-looking fish die of the heat, and the treasures are 
distributed among the Muslims. 

We are now in a position to resume the question of coherence in the story. 
It seems to me that the attentive listener will see the sequence of ostensibly 
adventitious events united and made meaningful in two essential ways: (1) by 
the prefigurations through which the ultimate ironic experience of the City of 
Brass draws the voyagers towards itself, from ‘the notion that Solomon is 
alive enters his mind ’, through the black castle and the allusion to the body on 
Solomon’s throne, to Müs&à's perplexity before the queen; and (2) by the 
implicit presence of the Solomonic exemplum in passages that seem to stand in an 
accidental relation to the ‘frame story’. It may be added here that the 


11 For mystical initaation by Khidr, cf. L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique 
de la mystique musulmane, Paris, 1954, 131-2. 

13 By itself, the death-in-life motif occurs in ethical contexte. Cf. Hu)wirl, Kashf al-mahjib, 
trans. Nicholson, Leiden and London, 1011, 111: ‘God hath made the pious living in their 
death, and hath made the wicked dead during their lives ' (quoted in Mach, op. oit., 170). Esoteric 
uses of the motif are not particularly rare. For the story of the prince who mistakes a corpse for 
his bride, see p. 18 below. The Isma‘ili Haft bab describes the state of those who are not on the 
right path as ‘ non-existence dissembling existence ' (nisti-y$ hasimáni), of. Abu Ishaq Quhistanl, 
Haft bab, ed. and trans. W. Ivanow, Bombay, 1959, 49. 

In an allegorical exegesis that 1s of some interest for unravelling our story, the same book 
equates pure food with a ta’wil of the Qur’an which is free of confusions caused by literal under- 
standing, zdhir (p. 56, to 1v, 158). Ibn ‘Arabi’s Tafsir interprete the tayytbāt of 1v, 158 as divine 
manifestations. 

In Habicht’s Karkar, a column of light rises from the sea on the night before Friday, and a 
man walks on the water, reciting a creed formula. These two motifs are definitely mystical (or 
theosophio). They are linked in one passage, for example, in the Kitab al-maghart‘ wa 'L-mutarahàát, 
of. Shihab al-Din Yahya al-Suhrawardi, Opera metaphysica e$ mystica, ed. H. Corbin, Istanbul, 
1945, 1, 505, and the commentary to 'amüd al-subh in the Kttdb al-talwibat, p. 108 in the same 
volume. 
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explicitly Solomonic sections are more or less symmetrically placed, the demon 
episode coming between the black castle and the City of Brass. 

With its insistence on false appearances, the tale acts out the idea of the 
world as mirage, which one of the homilies speaks about, and it forces us td 
experience the concern about provisions which is reiterated in the inscriptions. 
It is an error to think that the tale is somehow draped around the properly 
homiletic passages in it, and exists for their sake, but it is quite as misguided to 
regard them as cumbersome adjuncts devised by a pedantic littérateur. The 
reading of the tablets and the Amir’s ritualistic crying in response * are perfor- 
mative acts through which the story reaffirms, and participates in a collective 
mood, At the same time, however, the allegory invites the audience to go 
beyond a trivial reading of these word-objects, until they practically become a 
foil for something else. For people who have seen (or would see) Karkar, going 
on & journey—the trishal of the homilies—will come to stand for other voyages 
besides that of death.*4 

But the true homiletic effect of the story springs from its structure, and 
particularly from the structural harmony between the line followed by Müsa's 
journey on the one hand, and the affair of Solomon and the jinn on the other. 
If the story of the City of Brass was meant to be interpreted, one of the questions 
to be asked must be why the imprisoned jinn are found at Karkar, the place of 
light. In a none too clear passage, Khidr and the imprisoned jinn are linked in 
Ibn al-Faqgih's version of the legend too,*5 but the ‘ Arabian nights’ story 
stresses the opposition between the City and Karkar to an extent which invites— 
and expects—further probing. Islamic mystical literature, not unexpectedly, 
abounds in references to Solomon and the demons, and a few of these will 
answer our question. In the ' Tale of the occidental exile’, by Suhrawardi of 
Aleppo, the obedient jinn appear together with the fountain of molten brass, 
which they fire up and fashion into a wall.2® The Persian commentary equates 
the jinn with the powers of imagination and thought, the fountain with Aikmat, 
and the wall is protection against the Gog and Magog of worldliness. By a 
similar logic, in Ibn ‘Arabi’s commentary to wa-man yazigh minhum, eto. 
(xxxiv, 11), the rebellious jinn stand for the inclination towards the allurements 
of sensual drives (nafs).27 For our story, the demon episode (with its allusion 
to the legend of Solomon’s ring and his forty days’ exile) turns out to be crucial 
in the light of examples like the following two from ‘Attar: div-ra vagtt ke dar 


23 of. T. Andrae, ‘Der Ursprung des Islams und das Christentum °, Kyrkohistorisk Araskrift 
xxiv, 1924, 271-2. 

** T do not mean that the world-renouncing aspect is invalidated, but that it is kept as a first 
level, while the story implies that one must pass beyond it. To see the world of experience as a 
sort of shell or model, and to realize that it ia to the intelligible world as darkness is to light is the 
‘first ascent’ (al-mi‘rdj al-awwal) of the man starting out towards the divine presence, of. 
GhazAl, Mishküt al-anwür, Cairo, 1964, 50. 

15 Ed. oit., 91. 

1* of, Qsgsat al-ghurba al-gharbiya, ın Oeuvres. philosophiques ei mystiques de Shihabaddin 
Yahya Sohrawardi [Opera metaphysica et mystica, x1], ed. H. Corbin, Tehran, 1952, 285. 

27 Vol. 1, pp. 303-5 in the Beirut, 1968, edition. 
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zindin kunt—ba Sulaiman qasd-4 shadurvan kunt ‘ If you bind the demon, you 
will set out for the royal pavilion with Solomon’ and az àn bar mulk-i kAvishat 
nist farman—ke divat hast bar jü-yi Sulaiman ‘ You have no command over 
your own [self's] kingdom; for your demon is in the place of Solomon ’.* 
Finally, in Ibn ‘Arabi’s multi-layered commentary to wa-la-gad fatannad Sular- 
mana, etc., Solomon’s changed appearance after the loss of the ring means, 
among other things, a distortion of original Juminousness.?? 

In the Islamic version of the story, it is after the ring is recovered that 
Solomon asks for and receives a power unique in the world. Misa’s journey 
follows a similar sequence. The deceptive bodies in the City of Brass, as 
mementoes of spiritual starvation, parallel the demonic impersonation of 
Solomon and the spiritual loss of the true self. The party’s arrival at Karkar, 
in turn, corresponds to recovering the ring and casting out the usurper and 
illusionist. Obviously, both story lines can be interpreted in a number of ways, 
whether as examples of pride and fall, or as gnostic tales of the soul’s exile and 
return. The pattern of symbolism could accommodate the Ghazali of the 
Mishkat al-anwür as well as it would suit an Isma‘ili, Suhrawardi, or ‘Attar. 
What matters the most for understanding the tale is that the two sets of motifs 
are fused, not patched together. ; 

Whatever the precise intent of the allegory, our story also becomes an 
exercise in interpretation because of its allusive technique. The journey invites 
a symbolic reading, ta’wil, and the Solomon motif a parallel reading, tatbig.* 
The emphasis on interpretation would still fit many directions of thought, and 
the denotations of terms which may have been used technically—such as 
ma‘ad, for example—must depend on the story-teller's doctrine, if indeed he 
held an exact one.?* Certain motifs, such as the glazed floor, are likely to have 
been inserted with a ta’wil in mind, or perhaps simply as inducements to 
interpretation.?? 


!* Mantiq al-tair, ed. oit., 35 (1. 612), and JidAinama, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul, 1940, 289 (1. 12). 
Reference to the second passage in H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden, 1955, 626. 

3 Ed. cit., 1r, 3656. 

» of. I. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, repr., Leiden, 1962, 244. 

31 of. ma‘dd in Rasd' il Ikhwün al-Safa, Beirut, 1957, rv, 50; or the Haft bab, ed. cit., 47, and 
Dailami’s Bayán madhhab al-bátiniya wa-butlansA, ed. Strothmann, Istanbul, 1939, 37 and 78. 

33 For the glazed floor, of. Ibn *Arabr's Tafsir, ed. ot, 11, 205, or Diya’ al-Din Isma'il ibn 
Hibatallah al-Isgm&' ilf al-Sulaimüni, Miszaj al-tasnim, ed. Strothmann ae Ismaslitischer, Koran- 
Kommentar (Abh. Ak. Wiss. Gott., Phil.-hist. Kl., Dritte Folge, Nr. 31), Gottingen, 1944, 334. 

The death of Talib could be interpreted in various ways. Poltfically, for Tàlib wanta to earn 
the Umayyad Caliph’s favour by making him a gift of the queen's jewels. Easoterioally, if we take 
the amána which Talib breaks as an allusion to Qur'àn xxxrm, 72. For amüna == ma'rifa, of. 
Fakhr al-Din al-Raxt, al- Tafsir al-kabir, ad. loo. Admittedly, it is an old device of plots that only 
one of two bold heroes escaped unscathed ; in this sense Talib is of the hne of Enkidu and 
Pirithous. 

It is perhaps more than an accident that the queen is found in the seventh room of the palace, 
although the author does not mention the number. 

Finally, although the City of Brass is traditionally placed m the Maghrib— whioh makes 
arguments about geographical symbolism unsafe—it is tempting to think that the author is 
telling us something by giving the name Tadmura (or keeping it if there is a separate prototype for 
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Gerhardt lists a number of other versions of the City of Brass legend in 
Arabic.38 Most interesting from the point of view of prototypes is the passage 
from Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadhani, which mentions Solomon, Khidr, and brass 
creatures emerging from brass bottles. It is very striking that in this version 
Müs&'s men are afraid of losing their provisions through the brass men, who are 
demons.?* As I have said, Ibn al-Fagih (or the compendium of his work) leaves 
many aspects of the anecdote obscure. The role of Khidr, for instance, is quite 
incomprehensible. Our author obviously used a version like Ibn al-Faqih’s, 
but as far as one can tell, his use of the motifs he found is quite original. 

None of the versions includes the life-like corpse of the queen, which, how- 
ever, probably has a prototype in a separate quasi-historical narrative about 
Palmyra. In the article ‘Tadmur’, Yaqit’s geographical dictionary relates 
that the unconsumed body of a long dead princess was found when the walls of 
Palmyra were broken through. In that instance, the corpse was a malevolent 
one, with a curse that was duly fulfilled. Talib may have been sacrificed to 
propitiate this proto-queen for the abrogation of her curse in the ‘ Arabian 
nights ’ story. It may also be to our purpose that, as the same article mentions, 
Tadmur was celebrated for some statues of girls which were perfectly preserved 
among the ruins. 

Mistaking the dead for the living is not an uncommon motif. Its best- 
known example in Islamic literature is perhaps the anecdote of the prince who 
strays from his palace during his wedding feast and, drunk, spends the night in 
a cemetery, confusing a corpse with his bride. The story is used as a gnostic 
parable of the soul’s pre-existence and return from its terrestrial sojourn, in the 
forty-eighth epistle of the Pure Brethren.?5 

It complicates the problem of prototypes to compare the version of the story 
in the Ma‘aséh ha-n‘malah,** where Solomon himself comes to a desolate castle 


her figure) to a Maghribi princess from beyond the desert of Qairawan, even though the name is 
clearly linked to Palmyra. Qairawün, acoording to the Burhdn-1 qais‘, is among other things a 
term for the edges of the world; one is tempted to think of Alexander’s searoh for the spring of 
life in the land of darkness. Quite specifically, in Suhrawardrs Qissat al-ghurba al-gharbiya, 
ed. art., 277, Qairawan is al-garya al-zalsm ahluha ‘ the town of iniquitous inhabitants’ (Qur'án 
IV, 77) where the protagonist is held in captivity. The place is explained by the commentator: 
Qatrawdn ya'ni 'álam va bi-zalim ‘dlamsyan khvāsta and ‘ Qairawan means the world, and the 
people of the world are meant by “ the iniquitous " °. One wonders whether there is any implica- 
tion that one must pass through the dark walls of the City of Brass before one may come to the 
Karkar of the mind. Was the route originally planned at all possible ? Corbin interprets the 
barzakh in Avioenna's Risdlat Hayy 13bn. Yaqzän as such a necessary passage through the dark, cf. 
Avicenna and the visionary recital, trans. Trask, New York, 1960, 142 and 159, but against that 
view of. A.-M. Goighon, Le récit de Hayy ibn Yagzan, Paris, 1969, 86-00. The text of the passage 
in question is in T'rattés mystiques d' Abou Ali al-Hosain b. Abdallah b. Sind, ed. M. A. F. Mehren, 
Leiden, 1889, fasc. 1, p. 8 of the Arabic text. 

33 Gerhardt, op. oit., 210-30. 

34 Ibn al-Faqih, ed. oit., 88-01. 

*5 Ed. cit., Iv, 162-4. The story also occurs in ‘Att&r’s Ilahinama, as pointed out by Ritter, 
Meer, 47. The basic motif is wide-spread. For a curious example from Europe, of. C. Nodier, 
Infernaliana, Paris, 1966, 98-7. 

35 A. Jelinek, Bet ha-Midrasch, repr., Jerusalem, 1967, pt. v, pp. 22-6. Referred to in Ginz- 
berg, Legends, VI, 298. 
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whose inhabitants died of a famine. Even the inscribed counsels tally: gah 
l*khà sédah la-derekh ‘ provide for the road ’, it reads over a lintel. In this castle, 
however, our cadavers are reduced to illusionist statuary inhabited by demons. 
There is no land of light; the midrash is essentially about the folly of pride and 
worldliness. It is possible that a common prototype of the ‘ City of Brass’ and 
the Ma'aseh ha-n*malàh existed once, in which the motifs of famine (with properly 
disintegrated bodies) and of statues with moralistic inscriptions already appeared. 
Such statues may even have brought on the association of Tadmura. 

In their epistle about themselves, the Pure Brethren describe certain condi- 
tions required of those who are called to follow their teaching. The second 
condition is that matters of doctrine must be pictured in the mind by means of 
amthàl ` parables '—a requirement that comes between formal affirmation and 
verification by the heart, al-tasdiqu lahu bs ’l-damir.*7 Such was the job our 
author chose when he took his legends and images and made them into provi- . 
sions for the imagination.* The job, to be sure, did not rob him of delight in 
telling a tale to set our hair on end. 


37 Ed. cit., rv, 69. I think that, considering the Pure Brethren's predilection for allegorical 
tales, amihdl must mean ‘parables’ or ‘allegories ° here, and not ‘maxims’ (gndmas). The 
latter are a means of the rhetorical method of tasdig according to Averroes. Cf. H. A. Wolfson, 
‘The terms tasawwur and tasdiq in Arabic philosophy and their Greek, Latin and Hebrew equi- 
valente, Moslem World, xxxxu, 2, 1943, 118. 

** The Iranian tradition of the Brazen Hold seems to have no direct bearing on our tale. The 
travellera’ route is unlike the seven stages Isfandiyar must traverse. Sinb&dh (Siyasuindma, 45) 
proclaimed that Abū Muslim, the Mahdi, and Mazdak were waiting to return together from a 
brazen fort, but our City is anything but Messianic. On the Iranian motif, of. K. Czeglédy, 
‘Bahram Cabin and the Persian apocalyptic literature’, Acta Orientalia Acad. Sci. Hung., 
vi, 1, 1958, 21-43. 





THE SAFE-CONDUCT IN 
MUSLIM CHANCERY PRACTICE 


By Jonn WANSBROUGH 
(PLATES I-VI) 


One of the several branches of Islamic law in which practice diverged most 
sharply from theory was the law of commerce. The divergence is especially 
striking in two respects: regular imposition of taxes regarded by the shari‘a 
as illegal, and reliance upon written documents as legal proof of transactions 
for which juridical theory demanded only oral evidence of witnesses.1 A third 
problematical aspect of commercial law was the juridical status of the non- 
Muslim merchant in Där al-Islam. Matters pertaining thereto were loosely 
subsumed by the jurists under the term aman, associated specifically with the 
law of war, and defined by recourse to as much precedent as could be gleaned 
from the Qur'àn and from the example of the Prophet and of the earliest Muslim 
communities. The consequences of this procedure have posed several historical 
problems upon which it is hoped the present paper will throw some light. 

The only detailed treatment of the elaboration by Muslim jurists of the 
concept amán is that published by Heffening in 1925.3 Though still useful, and 
in fact never superseded, the shortcomings of this work were recognized at once 
by scholars in the field of Islamic law, and rectification of many points sub- 
sequently appeared.? My intention here is not, however, a further discussion of 
the legal theories, but rather a description of the practice employed in the 
chancery for drafting the kinds of document known as kutub aman or amandat 
and which defined, explicitly and implicitly, the status of the foreign merchant 
in Islamic territory.‘ The two obvious sources of information about this practice 
are the chancery manuals (which include detailed instructions for drafting as 
well as copies of documents) and the documents themselves where these have 
been preserved. Because the chancery prescriptions were not always followed, 
and because the original documents are frequently ambiguous or even mis- 
leading, it is useful to know as much as possible of the circumstances which led 
to the issue of a partacular document. When this historical background is 
lacking there is a danger of relying too heavily upon the ' ideal’ formats given 
in the chancery manuals or upon the theories of the jurists. 

The document to be examined here is the safe-conduct (aman) granted by the 

1 Seo J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law, Oxford, 1904, 76-85. 

1 W. Heffening, Das islamische Fremdenrecht, Hannover, 1025. 

2 Seo reviews by Q. Bergstrüsser in Der Islam, xv, 1926, 311-21, and J. Schacht, in Islamioa, 
n, 1926-7, 150-7, 323. Equally important are the observations of J. Schacht in EI, second ed., 
s.v. aman, and of R. Brunschvig, La Berbérte orientale sous les Hafgides, x, Paris, 1940, 431-40, 
where inconsistencies between juridical theory and ohanoery practice are indicated. 

* See Hoffening, op. cit., oh. ii and v, for & summary discuasion in which practice and theory 
are rather more closely related than would seem justified; the relevant pages of both M. Hami- 
dullah, Muslim conduct of state, Lahore, 1045 (117-22, 192-3, 134—40, 200-3), and M. Khadduri, 
War and peace in the law of Islam, Baltimore, 1955 (162-9, 202-22, 223-30, 289-50, 272-4) consist 
of general observations drawn largely from siyar literature. 
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Mamlük sultan Qansüh al-Ghüri to the Republic of Florence in 913/1507.5 The 
diplomatic contact between Florence and Egypt of which this document was a 
consequence was the Venetian embassy of the Mamlük dragoman Taghri Berdi 
in 912-13/1506—7.* After spending 10 months in Venice the Egyptian ambassador 
returned to Cairo on 21 Jumada I 913/28 September 1507. The safe-conduct is 
dated 22 Jumada II 913/29 October 1507, exactly a month after Taghri Berdi’s 
return. The document, preserved in the Archivio di Stato at Florence, and 
listed there as Diplomatico, Atti Pubblici (Spoglio IIT), cod. H,” is a scroll of 
heavy paper 16-5 cm. wide consisting of nine pieces each 23-5 cm. long and 
pasted together to give an over-all length of 212 cm. On the outside of the top 
piece (when rolled) are the remarks, in various hands: Riform(agioni) Atti 
Pubbl(ici), 1507 ottobre 29, Amari XLIII, H. Inside, the first piece contains at 
the top the heading, beginning al-ism al-sharsf ; the second piece is blank; the 
third contains the basmala and name and titles of the originator, in 10 lmes (see 
plates 1-11). The remaining six pieces contain the text and concluding formulae, 
in 26 lines at intervals of about 6 om. for the former and 3 cm. for the latter, 
with a right margin of 4 cm. (see plates mv). On the paste-joints of all but the 
first two pieces are seals (a total of six) in red ink, 3-2 cm. in diameter, with the 
inscription: Al-sulfdén al-malik al-ashraf Qünsuh al-Ghirt ‘azza nasruhu (see 
plates n—v).° Below is the text of the document, followed by a translation into 
English. 
Text ? 

ey pill ew YI (1) 
all eq OLJ dele oye ede ably JS pts Ol fp Ce] ply] 

a foal [5] capt eel lin aw L aeb dile 
dc^. de 
eJ or alll ow (5) 
PRATER 
654235 


š Published in M. Amari, J diplomi arabi del R Archivio Fiorentino, Firenze, 1803, doc. 81 
(1:43), pp. 218-20. 

* Seo Wansbrough, ‘A Mamluk ambassador to Venice in 013/1607 ', BSOAS, xxvr, 3, 1963, 
503-30, esp. 510. It seems likely that Florentine merchants travelled to Venice to see Taghri 
Berdi, though I have found no corroboration of this in ASF. 

7 R Sopraintendenza degl Archivi Toecani, Hlenco des documents orientali e delle carte nautiche 
e geografiche che si conservano negli Archivi dé Stato di Firenze e di Pisa, Firenze, 1878, no. 8. 

* Amari, op. cit., p. 445 and tavola v; and L. A. Mayer, ‘ Das Schriftwappen der Mamluken- 
sultane ', Jahrbuch der Asiatischen Kunst (Leipzig), 1, 1925, 183—7 and pl. 104. Cf. also H. Ernst, 
Die mamlukischen Suliansurkunden dea Sinas- Klosters, Wiesbaden, 1960, pp. xxiv, 289, 294. 

* Amari, op. cit., text, pp. 218-20, notes, p. 445; inl 11 read g JJ] (c1 4l, of. BSOAS, 


xxvi, 3, 1963, 507; in ll. 16 and 22 read ¢¢ S Jl for gasy; in 1.36 for ¢ read =; in 
1, 28 Amari’s conjectural reading of the date is correct, see also BSOAS, xxvi, 8, 1965, p. 509, 
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dis all Otel Shey seed day Syed by R3 Nyaa 
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Sg E RT allly ocius g END elei gw Vy 5 2 
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ALL o> ole oy pte GU 
ped, phe UW ILL 


ee p e end erue 
datus dO ay As TE de alll bes LS 
AS es 
dis alll Lo 
3 
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(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(30) 


(36) 
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Translation 

The noble name—a noble decree for any one of the Florentine nation con- 
cerned, may God Almighty grant them success, to proceed on the basis of what 
i8 contained therein, and (to) its execution, m accordance with that which 1s 
herein set out. 

In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

Decreed by the noble, lofty, and lordly command of the Sultan, al-Malik 
al-Ashraf Saif (al-Din) Qànsüh, may God Almighty elevate and ennoble it, and 
grant it effectiveness and power of disposition, that this noble decree be issued 1° 
for any one of the Florentine nation concerned, may God Almighty grant them 
success, informing them that his eminence, the grand amir, the support and 
treasure, most unique and perfect, the champion Taghri Berdi, dragoman and 
ambassador, may God Almighty extend his felicity,“ has come to our noble 
portals and mentioned to us that he has provided you with a noble safe-conduct, 
by means of which no one (of you) need suffer hardship. And we have taken 
cognizance of that and, proceeding from our noble station, we hereby decree 
for you: that you may come to the noble harbours in the port of Alexandria, 
as well as the port(s) of Damietta, Barullus, and. Rosetta, and the other harbours 
within our noble custody, in order to buy and sell like other merchants; and 
that you enjoy the safe-conduct of God Almighty, of His Prophet, as well as our 
noble safe-conduct. And we decree likewise that all be forbidden from inter- 
fering with you in an injurious, harmful, or hostile manner; and that neither 
father be held liable for son, nor brother for brother, except with due legal 
process; and that they proceed on the basis of that which we have decreed 
in the manner set out above; and that they come to the ports of our noble 
kingdom cheerfully and gladly, and secure in their persons and property. And 
neither harm nor evil shall befall them, so let them know that and depend upon 
it. And God is He who grants success by means of His grace and bounty. ` 

God be willing, (written) on 22 Jumada II in the year 913 (29 October 1507). 
In accordance with the noble decree. Praise be to God, Lord of the worlds; 
and God bless our lord Muhammad, his family &nd his Companions, and His 
peace (be upon them). God Almighty is our sufficiency, and how excellent a 
guardian is He ! 1? 


The circumstances surrounding the embassy of Taghri Berdi to Venice 
were described in detail in my study to which reference has already been made 
(p. 21, n. 6). Although every day of his sojourn in Venice cannot be accounted 
for, it appears probable that Taghri Berdi did not himself go to Florence, 
but that & group of Florentine merchants visited him in Venice. This must have 


19 For the introductory formulae employed for decrees in the Mamlük chancery, cf. 8. M. 
Stern (ed.), Doouments from Islamic chanceries, Oxford, [1966], 52, 61-2, 70. 

1! For Taghri Berd?'s titles, of. BSO AS, xxvi, 3, 1903, 506-8. 

13 For the concluding formulae, of. Stern (ed.), DIC, 61, 868-70, 79. 

13 of. W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au moyen-áge, Leipzig, 1885-6, r1, 490. 
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taken place sometime before 13 April 1507, the date of a letter from the Floren- 
tine Signoria to the Mamlik sultan Qànsüh al-Ghüri thanking him for the 
ambassador's offer of safe-conduct to Florentine merchants: ' Havendo facto 
intendere el magnifico Tanghalavardi, ambasciatore et turcimanno della 
gloriosissima maesta vostra a Venetia, la buona dispositione sua verso di noi et 
di tutta la natione nostra, et offertoci per sua parte securta et buoni tractamenti 
verso di quelli nostri ghe usassino con le mercantie loro el paese della glorio- 
sissima maesta vostra‘. . . habbiamo volentieri acceptato il dono et beneficio 
che quella ne ha conferito per mezo del prefato magnifico Tanghalavardi 
oratore suo 'J* Our document would appear, then, to be the sultan's confirma- 
tion of & privilege which his envoy had been empowered to bestow. 

Also in the Florentine archives and published by Amari is a copy of a safe- 
conduct, in Italian and dated, curiously, November 914 (see plate v1).15 This 
date corresponds to Rajab-Sha ‘ban in the Muslim year and 1508 in the Christian 
calendar, which by both calculations puts it 13 months after the date of our 
document. For this reason and because of two additional differences in the text, 
Amari decided that the Italian document was not a translation of the Arabic 
one.$ Of the two points, only the date discrepancy is of real substance: 
translations of Arabic and Italian commercial documents usually read lke 
paraphrases of one another, and in many instances, though not here, there is 
some question as to which of the two languages represented the original form of 
the document. There is moreover in the Italian document the arresting phrase : 
* El signor admiraglo nostro Turcimanno Tangraverdi lo quale Dio dia bona 
ventura al suo ritorno ce ha exposto come voi fiorentini li havete domandato 
salvo conducto a lui in nome nostro in pacificatione et quiete vostra '. Because 
of the unique circumstances surrounding this grant of safe-conduct I am inclined 
to consider the Italian to be a rendering of the Arabic, and to ascribe the date 
914 to a clerical error in Florence, the month November indicating merely the 
date of arrival of the Arabic original there. Finally, the Italian document bears 
at the top ‘ Copia del salvo conducto del suldano ', a phrase omitted by Amari 
in his printed text, followed by the sentence ‘ Comandamento del signor sultano 
di dovere fare tutto quello sara sotto scripto inverso in fiorentini ', which could 
only be a paraphrase, not a translation, of a text prepared in the Mamlük 
chancery. At the end of the Italian version appears the remark ‘ Li segni tondi 
in rosso sono segni del soldano ’, again evidence of the freedom exercised by the 
Italian translator, who apparently felt that the red seals on the document 
required some explanation. 

From the point of view of chancery practice it is important to observe that 
our document is called marsüm, a designation retained in the Italian translation, 


14 Amari, Diplomi, doo. 80 (11:49), p. 887 (now listed ASF as Signori Carteggio, Missive Ia 
Cano., fil. 55, fol. 202). 

15 Amari, Diplomi, doo. 82 (11:50), p. 388 (listed ASF, Diplomatico, Atti Pubblici, Spoglio ITI, 
no. 10). 

16 Amari, op. cit., note f, pp. 445-6. 
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with the gloss ‘ sive salvoconducto’. By the late fifteenth century the term 
marstim appears to have lost its several earlier and more specific connotations 
and to have become the common chancery word for 'decree'." It could, 
however, be argued that marsüm in the later period was employed especially 
for decrees of the kind familiar from the history of commercial and diplomatic 
relations between the Mamlük state and the Christian powers of southern 
Europe, and which fall generally into two categories: commercial privileges and 
safe-conducts, where the latter is not in fact included $n the former. That such 
had not, however, long been the state of affairs is clear from a passage in the 
chancery manual of al-Qalqashandi (completed 818/1415), where the author 
declares one of the odd features of the general safe-conduct issued to the 
merchants of the world by the Mamlik sultan Qala'ün in 687/1288 to be its 
opening term rustma.1® This observation appears in the chapter of the Subh 
devoted by al-Qalqashandi to the safe-conduct, of whose contents an examination 
wil be useful for our discussion. To begin with it is worthy of notice that the 
author devotes an entire section (the ninth magala: in the Cairo edition, x11, 
321—x1v, 109) to a description of three categories of document: the safe- 
conduct, the dhimmi-pact, and the peace treaty. That these three kinds of 
document are related from the point of view of, content is obvious; for al- 
Qalqaghandi they are also related in form and expression. The contents of the 
chapter on the safe-conduct are as follows (Subh, xm, 321—5]1).1? 


I. Safe-conduct for infidels (321-8) 


1. Origin, conditions, legality (321-3) 
A. Qur’an: ' And if anyone of the idolators seek your protection, protect 
him in order that he may hear the word of God, then convey him to 
his place of safety ’.2° 


17 of, the references given in Stern (ed.), DIC, p. 70, n. 1; it must be stated olearly, though, 
that evidence for the late Middle Ages consists of documenta preserved in European archives, all 
of which are related to commerce. For two notable exoeptions: the collections belonging to the 
Monastery of St. Catherine at Mt. Sinai and to the Franciscan Custodia Terrae Sanotae in 
Jerusalem, geo S. M. Stern, BSOAS, xx1x, 2, 1066, 234-5. 

1 Abū 'l-Abbis Ahmad al-Qalqagbandt, Kitáb pwbb al-a'shd, ed. Cairo, 1913-19, xmm, 342. 
Qala'ün's safe-conduct has been the subject of much discussion, of. references in G. Wiet, ' Les 
marchands d’épices sous les sultans mamlouks’, Cahiers d'Histoire Égyptienne, vix, 2, 1055, 
p. 138, n. 76. The problem of whether the Arabic masdar, amán, ought to be restricted, as it 
undoubtedly is in the writings of the juriste, to the (abstract) notion of security, or whether it was 
also used to designate the actual document or ‘ pass’ containing the promise of security, is one 
which appears to me to have been needleesly provoked by Heffening (F'remdenrecht, 12), whose 
own position seems anyway nob to have been finally decided (af. op. cit., 96). If in juridical, and 
historical, sources amdn tends to retain its abstract quality, it seems clear that in chancery 
manuals and in the documenta themselves the word refers to the instrument of security, though 
possibly only as an abbreviation for kitdb aman or amána. In either sense aman can be safely 
rendered in English by ‘ safe-conduct °. 

19 See W. Bjorkman, Beiträge sur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen Agypten, Ham- 
burg, 1928, 170-1. 

*? Sarat al-bari’a, 6. 
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Sunna: The blood of believers is equal, and the weakest of them may 
offer protection in their name, for they are united against outsiders." 
B. Bases 
1. Grantor of safe-conduct must be a Muslim; a distinction between 
general and special safe-conducts.™ 
ii. Grantee of safe-conduct may be an infidel, either male or female, 
though whether a woman may be released from slavery by a grant 
of safe-conduct is disputed. 

iu. Form: sufficient is any expression, implicit or explicit, or gesture 

by which safe-conduct is understood. Acceptance by the infidel is 

understood unless specifically rejected, though if he remains silent 

there is dispute about its validity. In the case of an embassy or of 

one wishing to hear the word of God, safe-conduct need not be 

expressly granted but is assumed. But in the case of a merchant it 

is necessary for the 4mám or his deputy to grant him safe-condfict. 
C. Conditions 

i. That Muslims suffer no harm from the grantee of safe-conduct, such 
as his being a scout or a spy, in which event he will be killed and his 
safe-conduct ignored. 

ii. Safe-conduct shall not be valid for more than a year except for a 
treaty, which in the event of Muslim weakness may be valid for up 
to 10 years. 

D. Legality 
i. Safe-conduct may not be abrogated by the grantor unless the 
grantee has committed a crime, for which cause the pact may be 
abrogated and the grantee returned to his place of origin. 

ii. The grantee may, however, abrogate the pact when he wishes. And 

if he should be killed by a Muslim blood-money 1s due. 


2. Format and examples (823-8) 
A. With the opening phrase hadhd kitab amanin or hádhà amanun, e.g. 
i. From the Prophet to Rifé‘a b. Zaid.* 
ii. From ‘Amr b. al-‘As to the people of Egypt.™4 
iii. From the Fatimid caliph al-Hafiz to his vizier Bahram and to the 
latter’s relations.?5 


B. After an arenga, the safe-conduct is introduced by the phrase fa-ls- 
dhahk rusima bs ’l-amrs ’l-shartf, as in diplomas of investiture. 
i. From the Mamlfik sultan Muhammad b. Qala'ün to Istifaniis 
Farakis, king of the Serbs.** 


21 of. Ibn Highim, al-Sira al-Nabawiya, Cairo, 1955, 1, 502. 

31 See below, p. 29. 

1? Ibn Highüm, op. oit., 11, 596. 

* Al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, Cairo, 1968, 1v, 109 (ed. Leiden, prima ser., 2588-9). 
15 Bjorkman, Staatskanzlei, 170. 

%6 Bjórkman, loc. cit. 
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II. Safe-conduct for Muslims (329-51) 
1. Origin (329-30) 

A. Muslims, by the act of confessing Islam, enjoy security of person and 
property, but it has become the custom of rulers to write safe-conducts 
for rebels whose subversive actions they fear. 

i. From the Prophet to Banfi Zuhair b. Uqaish of 'Ukl.*" 


2. Format and examples (330-51) 

A. With the opening phrase hadha kitab amanin or hádhà amámum. 
According to the author of Mawadd al-bayan ?? all safe-conducts from 
rulers and viziers began with one of these two phrases but, as will be 
shown, safe-conducts can nowadays be written in other forms. 

i, From caliphs (331-6) 

a. Introduced by hadhá, as set out above. 

b. Introduced by a khutba whose opening phrase is the hamdala, 
illustrated by an example from an ‘Abbasid caliph, taken from 
the Kuäb al-balagha of Abu ']-Husain Ahmad b. Sa‘id.?® 

ii. From kings (336-9) 

a. In response to a request for safe-conduct, two examples for the 
Büyid Samsam al-Dawla, written by Abi Ishaq b. Hilal 
al-Sabi.?0 

b. An example in which no allusion is made to a request for safe- 
conduct, taken from the Ghurar al-balágha of Abi 'l-ITusain b. 
al-Sabi.™ 

B. With the opening phrase rusima, as employed in minor diplomas and 
decrees, and illustrated by Qala'ün's general safe-conduct for mer- 
chants (339—42).31 


C. The terminology employed in contemporary safe-conducts (342-51) 
i. Though the author of al- Tathqif ® declares that safe-conducte are 
written only on paper of * customary size ’ (gat‘ al-'ada), they are in 
fact written on that size of paper employed for other correspon- 
dence with the addressee in question. The heading (turra) begins 
at the top of the roll with the noble name (al-4sm al-sharif) in the 
centre and the remainder written from one margin to the other, as 
in other kinds of correspondence. For the safe-conduct the sign of 
authentication ('alama) is the name (of the originator). The blank 


47 Björkman, Staatskanzlei, 171. 

15 Bjórkman, Staatskanzlei, 77, 171; S. M. Stern, Fütimid decrees, London, 1964, p. 105, n. 1. 

1* Bjorkman, Staatskanzlei, 76, 171. 

3? Björkman, Staatskanzlei, 18, 70, 171. 

31 Björkman, Staatskanzlei, 76, 171. 

32 Bee above, p. 25, n. 18, and S. Labib, Handelsgeschéchte Ägyptens im Spdimittelalter, Wios- 
baden, 1965, 84—0. 

33 Bjdrkman, Staatskanzlei, 75, 171. 
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space (bayad) after the heading consists of either two or three 
pieces (wasl) according to the rank of the addressee and the cir- 
cumstances. As for the text, the basmala is written at the 
beginning of either the third or fourth piece, preserving a right- 
hand margin as is customary in (other) correspondence, followed 
by a line of text under the'basmala (written) in the same fashion 
and, leaving a space for the sign of authentication, this is followed 
by the second line, and so on, as in (other) correspondence. 

a. An example from the author of al-Ta‘rif * beginning hadhà 
amanun, with an abbreviated version from al-Tathgif.*5 

u. Then come the date, the corroboratio (mustanad), and the hasbala, 
but a (farther) stahn is not written since one was necessary in 
the text. But there are in fact many ways to write a safe-conduct 
other than those given in al-Ta'rif and al-Tathgif. As the author 
of Mawadd al-baydn ** rightly says, there are as many different 
ways to write a safe-conduct as there are different circumstances 
requiring it, and while it is correct to say that there is a safe- 
conduct-form, each case must be considered separately. 

a. Two recent examples, the first from the sultan al-Nagr Muham- 
mad for the Amir of Mecca (in 731/1331), and the second from 
the sultan al-Malik al-Zahir Barqüq for the inhabitants of 
Damascus (in 791/1389). 

b. A curious example from the T'adAkrat al-labib of Muhammad b. 
al-Mukarram;?" containing the signs of authentication of both 
the sultan and his heir, requested of Qala’fin by the ruler of 
Yemen. 

ii. For the chancery of the viceroy of Syria the prescriptions above 
mentioned also apply, save for an additional phrase wa-amán 
mawlana al-sultàn, followed by the requisite titles and the expres- 
sions amdn karim in the heading and al-‘aléma al-kartma at the 
end, as is the practice for diplomas. 

a. An example from the viceroy of Aleppo during the reign of the 
sultan Sha'bàn b. Husain. 

iv. Finally, if an oath is necessary, such must be executed according 
to the circumstances obtaining between the parties to it (351). 


Now, a striking feature of al-Qalqashandi's description of the safe-conduct is 
the inclusion of so much material under the heading ‘ Safe-conducts for Mus- 
lims’ (xix, 329-51), most of which would appear to be, and in fact is, relevant 
also to ‘ Safe-conducts for infidels’ (xm, 321-8). If one ignores this inexplicable, 


H Bjórkman, Staatskanzlei, 75, 171. 

*5 Bjorkman, loc. cit. 

1* See above, p. 27, n. 28. 

37 Björkman, Staatskanzlei, 07, 77, 171. 
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but apparently arbitrary, division of his material, the following pomts emerge 
from the author’s treatment of this kind of document. 

First, the brief introductory remarks (xm, 321-3) on the historical and 
juridical bases of the safe-conduct appear to be no more than a concession to 
theory, which is then put aside for the rest of the discussion. In a chancery 
manual this is not unexpected, since the author is more concerned with form 
‘than with content, and with practice than with theory. Fundamental, however 
(probably because it obviates further discussion of the point), is his distinction 
between special (khags) and general (atm) safe-conducts. The former, a reflex 
of the pre-Islamic j$wàr, may be granted to one or to a restricted number of 
infidels by any legally competent (mukallaf) Muslim, which includes slaves, 
women, dotards, the extravagant, and the bankrupt, but neither minors nor the 
insane, The latter, on the other hand, may be granted to an unlimited number, 
such as the inhabitants of a region, only by the head of the community (smdam) 
or his deputy (ngib), as obtains for treaties (kama ft ‘l-hudna).®® Distinction 
between safe-conducts for envoys and merchants is also specified: the former 
enjoy such ez oficio while the latter require an explicit grant from the tmam or 
his deputy.®* Further, the duration of the safe-conduct may not exceed one 
year, unlike the treaty (bt-khslaf al-hudna), which may run to 10 years.4° By 
introducing, however briefly, the teaching of the jurists, the author recognizes 
an important relationship between the general safe-conduct and the treaty, 
which latter he discusses separately in ch. iv—vi of the same magéla (x1v, 1-109). 

Second, in the author’s attention to matters of form, we observe that while 
examples of earlier safe-conducts beginning with the phrase hadhé amanun are 
not uncommon, others introduced by rusima are also of comparatively early 
date. Indeed, he considers this latter form to be a departure from tradition 
(xm, 342), from which it might be inferred that the Subh represents a period of 
transition, during which the decree (marstim) gradually usurped the function 
of other classes of chancery document. While none of the examples in his 
section above mentioned on treaties (xrv, 1-109) is in fact a marstim, they are all 
with one exception from the thirteenth century. It is clear, however, from the 
passage in which current practice is described (xm, 342-5), that the author has 
before him a copy of a marstim, and one very similar to sultan Qansth’s safe- 
conduct granted in 913/1507 to the Republic of Florence. 

From the point of view of chaBcery practice, then, the safe-conduct was 
always a general one, granted only by the 4màám or his deputy and, at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, was increasingly issued in the form of a 
decree. Now, one feature of the decree 1s emphasis upon the unilateral character 
of its contents, and it may well have been this advantage which recommended 
its use to the Mamlük sultans. In this respect the form of the safe-conduct 


38 cf, Heffening, Fremdenrecht, 17, 20-3; N. Aghnides, Mohammedan theories of finance, New 
York, 1916, 355-9. 

3? Heffening, op. cit., 20, 31. 

40 Heffening, op. oit., 33 ff. 
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corresponded to the qualification ‘ämm employed to describe its contents. For 
Muslim jurists aman appears to have been the direct descendant of j$wàür, even 
when their efforts to conceal the juridical limitations of the latter were not 
always successful. With recognition of the general safe-conduct (aman 'ámm) 
a different concept was evolved, entirely divorced from j1wwar-amün but 
retaining its name.: By means of this fiction it was possible to introduce 
considerable innovation into the practical framework of commercial and 
diplomatic relations. 

The Mamlük-Florentine safe-conduct of 913/1507 contains, explicitly or 
implicitly, reference to all of the provisions included in the commercial treaties 
between the Mamlük sultans and the Christian states of the Mediterranean. 
Before turning to these, I should like to mention three points arising out of 
al-QalqaghandY's description of the safe-conduct which seem in the light of our 
document to be problematical. The first of these is the manner in which the 
safe-conduct was originally granted. Reference in the text (ll. 13-14) indicates 
that Taghri Berdi had already granted the Florentines safe-conduct for trading 
in the lands of the sultan, an act apparently confirmed by the Florentine letter 
to the Egyptian ruler, dated 13 April 1507. The obvious conclusion is that 
Taghri Berdi was acting in the capacity of deputy (nd’sb) to the sultan during 
his Venetian embassy. While it is true that the dragoman’s disgrace and 
dismissal from office did not take place until 1510-11, some years after his 
return to Cairo, there is evidence for believing that he was not in fact authorized 
to make decisions in Venice on behalf of the sultan. During the negotiations it 
was at one point found necessary to send a special envoy back to Cairo to confer 
with the sultan, whose unequivocal reply made it very clear that Taghri Berdi 
was being too conciliatory with the Venetians. Moreover, the treaty concluded 
there was in almost every respect a departure from the traditional pattern of 
relations between the two powers, and was in fact never ratified. Though we 
have no copy of the envoy’s instructions, it may be that he was authorized only 
to negotiate the price of a particular consignment of pepper relating to the year 


“ Following M. Hartmann, ' Die islamisch-frankischen Btaatsvertrage (Kapitulationen) ’, 
Zeitschrift fur Politik, xx, 1918-18, esp. pp. 24-6; Heffening ( Fremdenrechi, 100, 126-7) inclines 
to the view that the general safe-conduct contained elementa of classical Muslim jurisprudence. 
Cf. also his article ‘ Die Entetehung der Kapitulationen in den islamischen Staaten ', Schmollers 
Jahrbuch, Lx, 1927, 97-107, where he displays reservdtion with regard to the principle of consular 
jurisdiction. Hartmann’s argument (loc. ait.) that their being composed in Arabio[stic] contributed 
to the ‘ Islamic’ character of these doouments 1s important but perhaps misleading. Many of 
them may have been Arabic versions of Italian ‘ originals ', though it is true that the employment 
of stereotyped formulae containing a high degree of classical rhetorical elementa tended (and must 
have been intended) to conceal juridical innovation in their oontente. The linguistic problem, of 
‘ originals’ and ' translations’, is indeed the orux of the matter, and one which may prove 
insoluble (cf. BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1965, 483—7). Bea below, p. 32, n. 54. 

13 See. E. Tyan, Institutions du droit publique musulman, 1, Paris, 1954, 60-7; S. Fraenkel, 
“Das Sohutzrecht der Araber °, in C. Bezold (ed.), Orientalische Studien Theodor Nóldeke ... 
gewidmet, Giessen, 1906, 1, 203-801; EI, second ed., s.v. djiwär ; and the parallelism jiwdr—aman 
in Ibn Highim, Sira, Cairo, 1955, rr, 411. 

e Wansbrough, ‘A Mamluk ambassador’, BSOAS, xxvi, 3, 1903, 510-11, 616—17. 
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1505.4 The Venetians then took advantage of his presence there to impose their 
own trading conditions, an hypothesis supported not only by the text of the 
treaty and the sultan's reaction to it, but also by the greater strength of Venice 
at that period of Mediterranean commercial history. The Republic of Florence 
did not, however, enjoy any such commercial or political preponderance and, 
in view of Taghri Berdi’s circumscribed powers of negotiation, one 1s inclined to 
ask how the Florentine safe-conduct came into being. Mamlük authorities 
other than the sultan were entitled to grant safe-conducts to merchants, as is 
for example shown by one such addressed to the Republic of Ragusa in 920/1514 
from the viceroy of Alexandria.*® The latter was, however, ez officio a nà'1b of 
the sultan, which the dragoman was not. But the wording of our document 
(Il. 13-14, annahu jahhaza slatkum amanan  sharsfan) seems, in a linguistic 
context which conforms to classical standards, unambiguous. Unless it is a 
forgery,“® we must presume that the sultan approved, at least in this instance, 
his envoy's initiative in Venice. 

The,second point provoked by collation of the Florentine document with 
al-Qalgashandi’s description of the safe-conduct is the question of oaths. In this 
section the author is laconic (xu, 351), but offers more information in his eighth 
magdla (on oaths, x11, 200—320, especially 311-17) and in the following section 
on treaties (xiv, 14-15, 23). The material I have collected on the employment 
of oaths in Mamlük chancery practice, admittedly meagre, suggests that they 
were appended to treaties in two cases: where these took the form of an 
instrumentum reciprocum, or where they were negotiated in Dàr al-Harb.*" The 
formulae of attestation on the Venetian treaty negotiated by Taghri Berdi 
indicate that three oaths were sworn there by the Mamluk delegation.t$ By 
-analogy it may be supposed that the safe-conduct which the Mamlük envoy 
gave to the Florentine merchants contained either an oath or an attestation 
similar to those in the Venetian document. The sultan’s confirmation, drafted 
in the chancery at Cairo, required none, 

Finally, there is the important question of the period for which the safe- 
conduct was valid. Al-Qalqashandi, in a much simplified but essentially correct 
summary of the jurists’ teaching (xm, 323; xiv, 8) observes that the statutory 
period is four months which may be extended to one year, save for treaties 
which may be valid for 10 years and renewed, in situations of prolonged Muslim 
debility, for additional periods of 10 years.4® Jurists of the Maliki school 


#4 jbid., 514. 

*5 G. Elezovié, Turaki spomenici, 1, pt. 1t, Beograd, 1952, p. 185, |. 3. 

t8 Not at all imposaible in the Mamlük chancery, owing to the praotice of keeping a supply of 
‘alamat which could be used for regular correspondence, presumably without recourse to the 
sultan, but also for political emergencies. See BSOAS, xxvur, 3, 1965, pp. 509-10, n. 63. 

4? Wansbrough, ‘A Mamluk ambassador’, 519-21. Subh, xrv, 71, 72, 75, 70, 78. Oaths, if 
sworn, were not always attached, however, to the texts, see Subh, xmm, 314-15. For Ottoman 
chancery practice see V. L. Ménage, in Stern (ed.), DIC, 94. 

48 Wansbrough, ‘A Mamluk ambassador ’, loc. ait. 

** According to Subh, xiv, 13, Shafi juriste insisted that a treaty, in order to be valid, must 
specify ita duration. 
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prescribe no fixed limite, leaving it to the discretion of the 4mám. This last 
observation is substantiated by the evidence of North African treaties. In 
documents from the Mamlük chancery, on the other hand, there is seldom 
mention of the period of validity, though it seems that in practice limits were 
from time to time, and arbitrarily, imposed. For example, in the Senate's 
instructions to a Venetian envoy to Cairo in 1442 there is reference to a limit 
of four months on the sojourn of Venetian merchants in Egypt and Syris.5: 
A similar reference occurs in the instructions to Venetian envoys in 1421, with 
the additional observation that Venetian merchants resident in Egypt had 
become 'fazolatos', a designation very likely derived from Arabic fuduüh.5 
But more significant than these explicit references is the fact that most of the 
Italian versions of Mamlük treaties in the fifteenth century contain a clause 
prescribing unlimited duration of sojourn for European merchants in Egypt.*? 
If, on the other hand, these Italian versions are in fact petitions and not transla- 
tions from Arabic originals (which do not contain such clauses), it may be that 
European merchants were continually hampered by limits upon their period of 
sojourn. The fact remains that merchants stayed considerably longer than 
one year in Egypt and Syria and that Venetian consuls, at least, were appointed 
by the Senate for periods of two years.55 Indeed, the position of the consul as 
spokesman for the merchant community and hence the direct recipient of safe- 
conduct will probably provide an answer to the question of how long the safe- 
conducts were valid. 

In addition to the three points above mentioned, our document contams 
allusion to the whole machinery of commercial relations between the Mamlik 
sultans and the Mediterranean Christian states. Reference in L 18 (wa[-an] tabv'& 
wa-tashtarü uswata bagiyat: 'l-bwjjür) to the existence of the merchant com- 
munities provokes the fundamental problem of what provisions were to be 
understood as included in the notion of safe-conduct. These are, basically, the 


following. 


1. General security of person and property, including 
A. Testamentary rights, freedom of worship, burial, and dress. 


59 See Wansbrough, ‘A Moroccan amir’s commercial treaty with Venice’, BSOAS, xxv, 8, 
1962, 471. And of. Heffening, Fremdenrechi, 33-6, 104-5. 

$1 ASV, Senato Mar, 1, fol. 113. 

51 Thomas—Predelli, Diplomatarium veneo-levantinum, Venezia, 1880-99, u, doc. 176. The 
definition of fazolato[fugült proposed by Heyd, Histoire du commerce, 11, p. 473 and n. 7, is probably 
to be rejected in favour of that suggested by van den Berg, De contractu ' do ut des’ (bai) jure 
mohammedano, Leiden, 1868, 35-6: namely, one disqualified from participating in commerolal 
transactions, a definition evidently corroborated by the use of ' fedolle ' in the Mamlük-Venetian 
treaty of 1442 (BSO AS, xxvi, 3, 1905, p. 404, art. XII). 

53 e,g., Thomas—Predelli, Diplomatarium, 11, doc. 168 (1415). 

ši Seo above, p. 30, n. 41: the relationship between bilingual versions of the same text 
involves the application of external (linguistic) and internal (juridical) criteria, and is the subject 
of my study, in preparation, on lingue franche in the Mediterranean. 

55 Lista of appointments to be found in ' Reggimenti', Ital. cl. vii, cod. 8383, Biblioteca 
Marciana, Venice. 
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B. Ships’ repairs, emergency rations, aid against attack by corsairs, and 
abolition of the lex naufragt. 
C. Permission to address complaints to the head of the Muslim 
community. 
2. Exterritoriality, including 
A. Consular jurisdiction. 
B. Consul’s salary and other exemptions. 


3. Abolition of collective responsibility. 


The extent to which any or all of these provisions can be derived from the 
discussions by Muslim jurists of aman and ssyar is, it seems to me, a matter of 
speculation, and will depend ultimately upon a distinction between the 
methodological principles of polygenesis and diffusion.5¢ An analysis of termi- 
nology is indispensable, though it ought to be recalled that chancery scribes 
were not invariably jurists, and that a number of extraneous factors were 
operative in the drafting of these commercial documents.5? The provisions 
included under general security of person and property and under exterritoriality 
make up the substance of all the safe-conducts for merchants issued by Muslim 
chanceries in the medieval Mediterranean world. Two representative examples 
may be found in my editions of the Mamlük-Florentine treaties of 894/1489 and 
902/1497, to which reference has been made in the foregoing pages.59 Here, 
I should like to limit my attention to the notion of collective responsibility, 
a feature of the safe-conduct about which the historical sources are neither 
unanimous nor unequivocal. 

The provision is expressed in traditional form in ll. 21-2 of our document: 
wa-an la yufalaba ’l-abu ‘an sbnshs wa-la ’l-akhu ‘an akhihs dla bi-mustanadin fi 
"IHhaghrs ’l-sakandart aw fi thaghrin min thughüri 'Lislám. The term mustanad 
is a reference to the categories of legal responsibility traditionally subsumed 
under the notions damán and kafala, and rendered in the Latin and Italian 
versions of the treaties by such expressions as ' plezius vel appacator’ and 
‘piezo o principal'.5? Where suretyship could not be demonstrated, there 
could be in theory no question of legal responsibility. In practice, however, 
such proof appears to have counted little, since the above provision 1s contained 
in most of the treaties. Occasionally the general provision was circumscribed 
by special qualifications which could result in its cancellation.9? In some cases 


56 Boo J. Schacht, ‘ Droit byzantin et droit musulman ’, in Convegno Volta, xii, Roma, 1957, 
201-6; and for a descriptive analysis of the styar literature, H. Kruse, ‘ Die Begrundung der 
islamischen Volkerrechtelehre’ (al-Shaybant), Saeculum, v, 2, 1954, 221-41; and idem, ' The 
Islamic doctrine of international treaties ’ (al-Kaghani), Islamic Quarterly, xxvim, 1, 1954, 152-8. 

57 of. BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 185-7. 

58‘ A Mamlük oommercial treaty concluded with the Republic of Florence 894/1489 ', in 
Stern (ed.), DIC, 39-79; and ' Venice and Florence in the Mamluk commercial privileges ' 
BSOAS, xxviu, 3, 1965, 483-523. And of. Heffening, Fremdenrechi, 125-30. 

5* Stern (ed.), DIC, p. 78, n. 33. Cf. Heffening, Fremdenrecht, 128. 

te 5S0 AS, XXVI, 3, 1965, p. 515, n. 79. 
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the consul was made an exception to the provision, and was held generally 
responsible for the financial obligations of his compatriots, a measure which 
lends reality to his description as hostage (rahina) for his community.@ In 
North Africa especially this exception became the rule.** While evidence of the 
consul's role in the several interpretations of the law of reprisals is not wanting 
in the historical sources for the period, the classic illustration of his role as 
hostage is perhaps that of Piero Zen, Venetian consul at Damascus in 1510.9? 
An interesting modification of the provision is contained in a clause of the 
Mamlük-Venetian treaty of 895/1490, by which Venetian merchants could not 
be held in Alexandria for misdemeanours committed in North Africa.“ An 
approximate correspondence to this territorial qualification is to be found in 
Muslim styar literature, namely, that a Muslim cannot be tried in Dar al-Islam 
for offences committed in Där al-Harb.95 

Fascinating though such parallels may be, they prove in fact very little. But 
the notion of cross-fertilization remains a seductive one, understandable in the 
field of Mediterranean history. In a detailed and very carefully reasoned analysis 
of the development of the European safe-conduct, G. P. Bognetti argues that 
its medieval form must have owed a good deal to Islamic law.99 His view is that 
the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries represent a turning-point in the 
political organization of the Mediterranean world: with the emergence of new, 
comparatively small but independent political entities, whose economies were 
sustained largely by external commerce, modifications of international law, 
introduced as ad hoc measures already during the earlier period of the Lombard, 
Byzantine, and ‘Abbasid hegemonies, were subsumed by jurists into a new and 
practical code governing international relations.97 Because these new political 
entities did not develop in vacuo it must be presumed that elementa of Islamic, 
Roman, and Germanic law went into the formulation of the fresh code(s). 
Naturally, the presence of ‘ fringe areas’ from the period of Roman imperial 
disintegration, such as Spain, Sicily, and Anatolia, means that some at least of 
these modifications were of very great age indeed.9? An interesting feature of 


*1 Stern (ed.), DIC, p. 75, n. 14. 

*! See Brunsehvig, La Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides, 1, 436; and M. L. de Mas Latrie, 
Traités de paix ei de commerce, Paris, 1860, Documents, p. 84, art. 20, p. 204, art. 10. 

** Details in the (unpublished) ' Copialettere di Piero Zen’, Fondo Dandolo cod. 975/51, 
Museo Correr, Venice; and of. BSOAS, xxv1, 3, 1963, p. 511, n. 8. 

at ASV, Archivio Proprio Egitto, 1, fol. 71, art. 2, section If B. 

*5 Seo M. Hamidullah, ‘ Theorie und Praxis des Volkerrechts im frühen Islam’, Kairos, 1963, 
2, pp. 100-14 (citing al-Sarakhsi Sharh al-siyar al-kabir, xv, 108); and idem, ' Exterritorial 
oapitulations in favour of Muslims in classical times ’, Islamic Research Association Miscellany, 1, 
12, 1948, 47-60. But note the principle of reciprocity expressed in & fatwa of 754/1353 concerning 
a breach of aman, A. Atiya, ‘An unpublished xrvth century fatwi’, m W. Heffening and 
W. Kirfel (ed.), Studien... Paul Kahle, Leiden, 1935, 55-68. 

** G, P. Bognetti, ‘ Note per la storia del passaporto e del salvacondotto ', Studs nelle Scienze 
Giuridiche e Social, Università di Pavia, xvi, 1031, 269-322, xvir, 1932, 125-210, xvn, 1933, 
247-481; and idem, in Enciclopedia Italiana, xxx, 574. 

*! Bognetti, ‘ Note, mr’, 319 ff. 

68 ibid., 334 ff. 
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this argument concerns the principles underlying consular representation and 
collective responsibility. Emphasizing, rightly, the distinction between a consul 
appointed by a foreign ruler and one elected by a resident merchant community, 
the author suggests that such delegation of authority to a single person might 
have been derived from the Muslim principle of aman khdss.°° However 
unnecessary, or unlikely, this correlation may appear, it is important to recall 
that for Muslim rulers the two categories of European consul were not of equal 
authority.7° With regard to the consules hospites, in contradistinction to both 
misss and elect, Bognetti proposes an analogy to the practice whereby the 
Muslun ruler, not the merchant community, selected both brokers and 
interpreters." Indeed, exceptions to this rule are rare in the chancery docu- 
ments? If tracing the principle of procuratio to a Muslim source appears far- 
fetched, the author's discussion of collective responsibility is, on the other hand, 
relevant to the Islamic distinction between aman khaáss and aman ‘ämm. The 
problem of determining such liability must have been intimately connected with 
the issue of collective safe-conducts, and with the question of the actual 
nationality of each member of a group to whom this kind of safe-conduct had 
been granted.”* False assertions of nationality could, and often did, work to the 
disadvantage of the claimant.** 

One final point in the Florentine safe-conduct of 913/1507 deserves mention. 
Unlike most extant examples of the marstim, it is addressed not to members of 
the Mamlük administration but to the merchant community in question. Like 
the marstim, however, it bears the sultan’s sign of authentication, in accordance 
with al-Qalqashandi’s prescription for the safe-conduct (xi, 343), but contrary 
to another chancery procedure set out by the author (vim, 26), in which he 
prescribes a special form of authentication for correspondence with infidel 
rulers.'5 That chancery procedure was neither consistent nor invariably fol- 
lowed is hardly surprising. There is, indeed, other evidence, not, however, 
unambiguous, of this departure from prescription, in two Mamlük-Venetian 
treaties for the years 909/1504 and 918/1512.7* 


$*? ibid., 424. 

7° For North Africa, see Brunsohvig, La Berbérie orientale, 1, 485; and for Egypt, M. Sanuto, 
Diaris, Venezia, 1877-1900, u, 122. 

^1 Bognetti, ‘ Note, nr °, 431. 

"^? of. BSOAS, XIV, 3, 1965, p. 495, art. XII. 

*3 Bognetti, * Note, m’, 414 ff. 

^^ ASV, Labri Commemoriah, Ir, doo. 517 (1311 : Thomas—Predelli, Dsplomatarium, x, doo. 48). 

18 See 8. M. Stern, Fatimid decrees, 159. 

te ASV, Libri Commemoriali, xx, fol. 29; and Sanuto, Diaris, xv, 264-6. 


THE ARMY IN PALESTINE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY—SOURCES OF ITS WEAKNESS AND 
STRENGTH 


By Amnon ÜOHEN 


(a) The decline of the army in Palestine in the eighteenth century 

One of the outstanding examples of the degeneration of the Ottoman 
administration in Palestine in the eighteenth century was the situation in the 
military field.! Army units were stationed permanently in those towns which 
were important to the Ottoman régime. The locations had been determined in 
the very early stages of the Ottoman conquest, but the same criteria were still 
being applied in the eighteenth century, without bemg re-examined. This does 
not mean that the system was entirely inflexible: army units were brought to 
man those new strongholds (Haifa, Jaffa) which the supreme authorities decided 
to establish in order to strengthen the security network. But it appears, as these 
examples show, that this was done mainly in the coastal towns. It was there that 
the Ottoman régime felt itself to be exposed to the greatest danger, since it was, 
in one way or another, threatened by the uncertam whims of the Christian 
pirates. It should be noted that from the objective point of view their fears were 
greatly exaggerated, if not unfounded, in the eighteenth century, since the 
pirates did not even try to expand their activities beyond the harassment of 
merchant ships sailing along the coast. But according to the Weltanschauung 
of the Ottoman rulers this constituted a grave threat to the Muslim state. When 
the construction of these strongholds was ordered an additional reason for their 
establishment was given: the need to prevent Bedouin attacks. There was a 
certain amount of truth in this story but, again, it should be regarded in correct 
perspective : the Sublime Porte recognized the need to curb the Bedouin raids 
which constituted an acute problem in the eighteenth century. But if this had 
been the main reason it would have been necessary to establish new strongholds, 
or strengthen existing ones, in inland regions and on the border of the desert 
rather than in Haifa or Jaffa. This was not done since the Bedouin were, after 
all, Muslims, and according to the concepts of the Ottoman régime, could not 
seriously threaten the existence of the empire, at least not to the same extent as 
the Christian infidels. In retrospect we see that the damage which the Bedouin 
wrought to the Ottoman state m this period was undoubtedly greater than that 
caused by the Christian pirates ; but, as has been stated, this was not recognized 
at the time. 

For all the above reasons we find that towns which had lost a certain amount 
of their political and economic importance in the eighteenth century were still 


1 Jovdet, Ta’rtkh, 1, Istanbul, 1309/1891-2, 89-108; H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic 
society and the West, 1, Pt. 1, London, 1957, 173-99 ; M. Kurd ‘All, Khifaé al-Shám, 111, Damasous, 
1995, 3-4. 
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bemg defended by considerable military forces even though the objective 
need for such defence had decreased considerably. On the other hand towns 
which had gained in political importance were of less interest to the Sublime 
Porte. An example of the first category was Jerusalem, to which Janissary 
units were sent from Istanbul during the eighteenth century. The number of 
soldiers and cannon in the city remained extremely high in comparison with 
other Palestinian towns and, in theory at least, larger sums were allocated for the 
maintenance of these soldiers. In the first decade of the eighteenth century 
some 300 regular soldiers (kapu kullart) were stationed in Jerusalem, of whom 
more than one-third were Janissaries, one-third Topchuyan, and the remainder 
Jebejryan. The number had not changed significantly at the end of the century, 
and even though it was known in Istanbul that less than 300 regular soldiers 
were stationed m Jerusalem, the authorities continued to allocate the full 
regular sum.? There can be no doubt that the religious and historical significance 
of Jerusalem influenced this decision. It is also true that Jerusalem lay on the 
border of the Judaean desert, the source of Bedouin raids, and that the routes 
west and south of the town were also open to attack. Jerusalem was also 
obliged to supply forces to aid the amir al-Hay on his return from Mecca. But 
the sanjaks of Lajjün or Nablus, for example, which did not enjoy such military 
support from Istanbul, were also obliged to face similar pressures and demands. 
Furthermore, Jerusalem was a walled city, which could close itself against 
outside attack, while Tiberias, for example, or even Hebron, which were no less 
important as regards the checking of Bedouin raids or the religious aspect, 
received nothing like the same allocation of armed forces. One cannot avoid the 
conclusion that, apart from its religious significance, the Sublime Porte con- 
tinued to send large army units to Jerusalem mainly out of inertia and a lack of 
understanding of the real needs of the times. In contrast to the situation in 
Jerusalem, less than 100 soldiers were stationed in each coastal town, and the 
same was true of the new strongholds set up in the eighteenth century: there 
were 100 soldiers in Jaffa and even less in Haifa.* 

On the other hand, as we have already noted, forces were not allocated to 
places where they could have been of greater benefit. From the military and 


2 Istanbul, Başbakanlık Arsivi, Maliyeden Müdevvere, 5542, pp. 587, 608, 630, 636. These 
are liste of the Treasury’s expenditures—muhdsebe-s irád ve masraf defteri—for the years 1122-6/ 
1710-15; Maliye, 10033, p. 81, firman dated 26 Rabi I 1196/11 March 1782. The olassification 
of the soldiers in that firman does not mention Topohuyün, and on the other hand, the number 
of Janissaries is much greater than at the beginning of the century : 220 as against between 105 
and 125 at the beginning. This is not a change, but a clerical error, since there were Topehuyün 
in Jerusalem in those years as well, but for some reason the clerk added the number of Topchuyadn 
to that of Janiesaries. Seo Bagbakanhk Arsivi, Ali Emiri, Selim 8, 8276 which deolaree specifically 
that there were 137 Janisearies guarding Jerusalem in that year. 

3 In the words of the document (Başbakanlık Argivi, Muhimme Defteri, 115, p. 8756) : Quds-1 
sherif mubafazast air serhaddlara qiyás olunmayub art-+ muqaddesede merdgid-+ enbiyá-$ Agam 
ve meshdhid-+ evliyd-t kiram olmaghla. 

4 Maliye, 1791, pp. 21, 80; C. F. C. de Volney, Voyage en Égypte et en Syrie, od. J. Gaulmier, 
Paris, 1959, 298-9. 
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administrative aspect it would have been much more efficient to fortify Tiberias, 
Safad or some other Galilee stronghold, which could have prevented Bedouin 
raids and, at least, defended the main routes. Not only were these steps not 
taken, but when Dahir, on his own initiative and sometimes despite the oppo- 
sition of the Sublime Porte, built strongholds in those towns, which proved their 
efficiency over the years, the Sublime Porte still refused to approve the main- 
tenance of regular forces there after the event.5 In those towns, in which 
regular forces had been stationed in the past, no re-evaluation of the situation 
was carried out. During the first half of the eighteenth century the importance 
of the Syrian coast in general and of the Palestinian coast and Mount Lebanon 
in particular greatly increased. Nevertheless we find that since the number of 
soldiers in the Sidon stronghold was approximately 50 at the tum of the 
century (and probably earlier, as well), their number was still the same in the 
1780’s.¢ This is even more noticeable in Acre, to which some 20 Janissaries 
were allocated at the beginning of the century ; m the 1780’s, when the town 
had become an economic and political centre of great importance, the Sublime 
Porte was still allocatmg the same number.’ This does not mean that the rulers 
of these towns made do with such small numbers (see below), but the con- 
clusions to be drawn appear clear: the rigid conservative approach which 
characterizes the administration of the Ottoman state in certain fields was also 
clearly evident in the field of military administration in Palestine in the 
eighteenth century. It is possible that the enlarging of the garrisons in towns 
such as Sidon and Acre, which would have entailed additional expenditure, was 
obstructed by increasing financial difficulties and the grave shortage of soldiers. 
Nor do we mtend to go into the question of the extent to which the forces 
stationed m Palestine were efficient and whether their hypothetical reallocation 
could have solved the problems of the town rulers. It is clear, however, that 
their absence, against the background of the weakness of the valts (of Sidon, for 
example) was an enfeebling factor which contributed to the general picture. 


(b) The reasons for the weakness of the army 

The military unite, which were stationed in various Palestinian towns, were 
not homogeneous in character. The most important were regular army units, 
which included the following elements: Janissaries, gunners (Topchuyan), 
auxiliary units attached to the gunners and other units (‘Arabajiyan, 


* The defenoe of these places was left to the initiative of the m&ltezimsa who ruled them. See 
Jezzar’s criticism in his letters from Istanbul at the end of the 1770’s in Cevdet Maliye, 27130. 

* Maliye, 3878, p. 69, states that in mid-1707 there were 53 Janissaries in the Sidon stronghold 
according to the establishment; Maliye, 4929, p. 12, which details the kharine expenditures of 
Damasous for the maintenance of the troops in the various strongholds in Palestine for the year 
1184/1770-1, states that there were 55 soldiers at Sidon. This was not merely a theory, since 
even Volney, who toured the area in the early 1780's, writes (op. oit., 208-9) that the garrison in 
Sidon did not total 100 men, and had several cannon but no gunners to operate them. The 
number of troops at Sidon in 1660 was 53 (U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on Palestine, 1552-1615, 
Oxford, 1960, 190-1). 

' of. Maliye, 1791, pp. 21, 30, for the year 1129/1718-17 and Maliye, 4929, p. 12, for the year 
1184/1770-1. 
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Jebejiyan) ; while there were relatively few gunners and auxiliary units, the 
Janissaries constituted the main force. The latter were commanded by military 
officers known as the yefitchert-zabst, and were stationed in the town stronghold 
(Jerusalem, Sidon, for example). For this reason their commander was often 
also known as the ‘stronghold commander’ (dtzdar, qal'e dizedart). In some 
cases the two tasks were separated and held by two different men. The 
Janissaries were intended to constitute the väl?’ s main military support, but in 
fact were a potential trap for him. The stronghold dizddr was not appointed by 
the valk, but directly from Istanbul.? As such he could display a certain amount 
of independence, supported by his soldiers. Furthermore, the Sublime Porte 
intended the dizdar’s authority to clash with that of the eal: so that the two 
forces could neutralize one another. When the inhabitants of Sidon complained 
that their ruler Siileyman al-‘Azm was oppressing them, it was decided in 
Istanbul (probably for other reasons as well) to remove him from his post and 
confiscate his property. Instructions to this effect were sent at the end of 1730 
to the yefichert-Zábits and gal‘e dizdari of Sidon. It is not known whether they 
were obliged to employ force to carry out the order or whether the threat itself 
sufficed. But shortly afterwards the valt was deposed and arrested.!? In the 
early 1740’s we find that the dizdar of Sidon was responsible for the arrest of the 
town vāli and was also obliged to release him at the order of the Sublime Porte 
and reinstate him. On the other hand, in the early 1720's, the ruler of Jaffa, 
who also held the farm of the customs there, arrested the agha of the stronghold. 
This mutual dependence (since the vāli was, nevertheless, the supreme leader 
of the eyalet), naturally did not encourage cordial relations between the vals and 
the Janissary commander: the murder of the dizdar of Beirut on the order of 
the väli of Sidon at the turn of the century was one manifestation of this 
tension. The examples we have brought are to a certain extent extreme ones 
and matters did not always reach such a pitch, but the basic enmity always 
existed. When the agha of the Janissaries refused to aid the mhabitants of 
Jerusalem in their struggle against the new pasha and declared that he intended 
to remain neutral in the conflict, he may have been displaying political wisdom. 
This was a lesser display of enmity than in the previous case, when the 
Janissaries broke into the prison and freed the elders of the city, who had been 
arrested on the order of the pasha, but it was certainly not a display of loyalty to 
the legal and official representative of the sultan.14 


* L. Fekete, Die Siyáqui-Schrift in der türkischen Finanzverwaltung, Budapest, 1955, 1, 5.99; 
notes that the agha of the Janissaries also served as dizdár in smaller towns. 
? G. Mariti, Istoria della stato presente della città ds Gerusalemme, 1, Livorno, 1790, 29 ; 
Başbakanlık Argivi, Ahkám-i Bam, 1, p. 268; Muhimme, 115, pp. 375-0. 
19 Muhimme, 186, p. 264. 
11 Maliye, 10183, p. 298, firman of 18 Ramadan 1155/18 November 1742. 
12 The accounta of the Sidon merchants’ ‘ nation ' for 1724, document no. 65 (Archives de la 
Chambre de Commerce de Marseille (ACCM), J—857). 
13 Muhimme, 115, p. 203. 
14 For a description of these two incidente see the letter of the French consul in Sidon, dated 
26 Ootober 1702 (France, Archives Nationales, Correspondence Consulaire au Ministre dee 
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One of the ways in which the väl could win the support and loyalty of the 
kapu kulu units and their leaders was through payment: the väli controlled 
the eyalet income, some of which could serve for the maintenance of the local 
Janissaries. In the eighteenth century, the havdle system, (according to which 
the valt was obliged by order from Istanbul to allocate from the miri tax he 
was forced to pay, certain sums for the maintenance of the Janissaries and other 
units in various towns) was widespread in Palestine as in other parts of the 
Empire. If the välis had been ordered, tnter alia, to pay these soldiers from the 
state funds, this would have given each vāli control over ' his’ Janissaries. But 
it transpired that the Sublime Porte was not interested in creating such a 
situation even in the eighteenth century, when the vali was weak and it was in 
the interest of the Empire to strengthen his position. Because of the traditional 
tendency to strive for a balance of forces, the Janissaries continued to receive 
their wages from various sources, all of them outside the direct jurisdiction of 
the vals. In the hundreds and thousands of examples of havaldt, issued in the 
eighteenth century to the valts of Sidon and to the sanjak beys of Gaza and 
Jaffa, the same phenomenon occurs over and over again: the rulers were 
ordered to pay the wages and expenses of the Janissaries in near and distant 
garrisons 1n the Empire, but almost always outside the area of the eyalet. At 
the same time they were not called on to pay anything whatsoever towards the 
maintenance of the Janissaries and gunners in their own areas. When it was 
decided in 1197/1782-3 that a fixed sum would be allocated from the märt of 
the eydlet of Sidon for the expenses of the Acre dizddr, this was a unique case, an 
expression of the Sublime Porte’s reluctant acceptance of the growing strength 
of Jezzar and his total control of Acre. When it was determined that the vals 
would supply the dizdàr's needs, the latter became almost unconditionally 
dependent on him.!5 But this was an outstanding arrangement even in Jezzar’s 
day. Even then, when this prosperous valt encountered no difficulties m sup- 
plying the needs of the Sidon gunners, the payment of their maintenance was 
imposed on the edi of Aleppo, the aim being to safeguard somehow their 
independence. All these examples prove that in the eighteenth century 
Istanbul continued to follow a deliberate policy : to direct the loyalty of the 


Affaires Étzangéres, BI, 1017) and a description by a priest from Jerusalem in his letter dated 
22 April 1704 (Aff. Ét., BI, 1020). The consul’s letter of 18 March 1716 (Aff. Et., BI, 1020) 
again describes the pressure exerted by the agha of the Jerusalem Janissaries for the release of . 
prisoners, arrested by the pasha. 

18 Maliye, 10227, p. 273, the acoounts of the expenditures of Mal-i Miri of the eyalet of Sidon 
for the year 11909/1784—5. But as regards the above item, it is stated that it was determined m a 
firman two years previously. It should be noted that, there too, the Sublime Porte endeavoured 
to ensure a certain amount of independence: asum (which was also paid regularly in later years) 
was allocated for payment of the wages (‘ulife) of the dizdär and not for payment of the wages 
(mevdjib) of the Janiasaries, as was generally customary. From the amount involved (some 
160 kurusk) and the above phrasing, one could arnve at the conclusion that the Janissaries 
nevertheless continued to receive the wages from other eyülets. 

1* Ahkim-i Bam, 5, p. 69, of awäkhir Dhü 'I-Qa'da 1211/18-27 May 1797. Not only was this 
established in theory but the Sidon gunners also sent a special emissary (süliyáneji) to Aleppo to 
colleot the sum. 
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valt’s main military unit first and foremost to their immediate commander with 
the aim of counterbalancing the valt’s power and undermining him instead of 
supporting him, 

So far we have regarded the Janissaries as a power element, whose military 
support for this side or that was of great political significance. But since the 
political weight of the Janissaries emanated from their military power, one 
must examine the extent to which, in the eighteenth century, they were capable 
of or desirous of fulfilling the functions for which they were created. In this 
field we encounter several phenomena: Janissaries who were intended to serve 
m certain places continued to receive payment for living in the town and 
defending it, but were in fact permanently absent.1? Even when it transpired 
that their absence from a certain location (Solomon’s Pools and the aqueducts 
south of Jerusalem, for example) left it open to attack, this had no effect on 
their behaviour, nor did it persuade them to return, even temporarily, to 
defend the site. Furthermore, even when they remained at their poste, their 
connexions with military matters were weakened as a result of growing concen- 
tration on basically ‘ civilian’ occupations. The yefitcheri-Zábifs of Jerusalem 
at the beginning of the century engaged openly in commerce, while the holder 
of the same office in mid-century engaged in money-lending on an extensive 
scale in Jerusalem and elsewhere (Jaffa, for example). The dizdār of the Beirut 
stronghold at the beginning of the century was active in all the economic fields 
and succeeded in accumulating a great deal of property.1§ Janissaries and 
gunners in Jaffa in the 1740’s maintained various mugd{a‘as within the town for 
their livelihood. Those who were not satisfied with the plots given to them used 
to take over the property of deceased Christians by force and claim that they 
had been purchased legally in the past. Some Janissaries borrowed large sums 
of money far exceeding the sums needed for their maintenance and ear-marked 
for luxuries or for commercial deals. They were, of course, obliged to repay these 


17 Specific phrasing which attests to the fact that this was not unknown to the Sublime 
Porte: Maliye, 10033, p. 81; of. Volney, 272. 

18 At the turn of the century he requested and obtained the Beirut khän and the town's 
hammam, which had been in ruins for 50 years. In partnership with a Latakian he bought the 
two properties from the Sublime Porte for a sum of 500 kurush for the former and 260 for the 
latter (or to be exact: for half of it, since the other half belonged to the wagf). They undertook 
to repair the buildings and prepare them for use, and in return obtained them as milk property. 
The same was done with several orchards of fruit-trees near Beirut, which in the past were miri 
of the Ms'an family: the gardens had been negleoted for years (after the end of the rule of 
Fakhr al-Din) and most of the trees had dried up, so that it was not worth the mültezim's while to 
rent them out. When Jawhar and his partner agreed to pay more than the rental and, in 
particular, to plant new trees, they obtained the orchards as mtk (Maliye, 2042, p. 84, firmans 
of 15 Safar 1114/11 July 1702 regarding the khan and the bammam; Maliye, 9893, p. 168, firman 
of 16 Dhü ’!-Qa‘da 1116/12 March 1705 regarding orchards). From the list of Jawhar Agha’s 
property published after his death it appears that he developed these properties considerably, and 
that they brought him large annual sums, and also that he acquired further property (five shops, 
many gardens, houses for rent). On his death all these properties, which were mulk, returned to 
the Ottoman state: it was specifically stated that they had oeased to be milk and had become 
miri once again. For extensive details regarding this matter, see Maliye, 10151, p. 179, various 
firmans from the year 1110/17078. 
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loans, but were unable to do so from the wages paid to them from state funds.!?. 
It is hard to estimate the extent to which the wages of the Janissaries were 
sufficient to cover their wants. Since the wage did not change throughout the 
century, one may assume that even if the sum originally sufficed, its real value 
decreased because of the constant declme in the value of money. Furthermore, 
they did not receive the entire sum allocated to them. At the beginning of the 
century the Sublime Porte forbade the defterdár of Damascus to deduct from the 
wages of the Sidon Janissaries ‘ book-keeping fees ' (muhasebe kharjt), as he was 
accustomed to do. The väli of Sidon was also forbidden to deduct part of the 
wages as ' census fees ' (yoklama).?° This last order demonstrates the extent to 
which the actions of the väh himself could weaken the Janissaries, and we can 
also see how all these deductions encouraged the Janissaries to supplement their 
wages in other ways. And finally one custom wide-spread among the Janissaries 
throughout Syria and Palestine should be mentioned: the sale of rifles to 
Bedouin, a totally despicable act.3! The acquisition of property of all kinds, 
the concentration on other means of livelihood, marriage—all these factors 
helped to distract the Janissaries from their original tasks. 

The custom of switching around Janissary units was apparently not applied 
in the eighteenth century. So as to swell the dwindling ranks, new soldiers 
were sometimes sent to reinforce units, but they proved to be of limited use- 
fulness: at the beginning of the century we learn of a Janissary unit sent to 
Jerusalem to defend the city and its environs against Bedouin attacks. After 
having spent two years in the city without being paid on a regular basis, they 
left, never to return.?? This was a drastic move; in most cases the soldiers 
stayed put and found other means of livelihood. 

The shortage of sufficient sources of income for the Janissaries led their 
commander, in one case, to impose a daily tax on Jerusalem shops. Every five 
or six shops were visited by a Janissary who collected the tax. The units thus 
found an additional source of income but brought about a further deterioration 
in their relations with the citizens.?? There can be no doubt that their precarious 
financial situation was one of the main reasons for the abandonment of military 
occupations and concentration on other occupations. The impression is gained 
that the Sublime Porte was not opposed to these developments and accepted 


19 Ahk&m-i Sam, 1, p. 208, firman of autisif Rabi‘ I 1166/16-26 January 1753; ibid., 
p. 222, of awükhir Rabi‘ I 1163/20—28 March 1760; ibid., p. 73, awdsl Jumida I 1157/12- 
21 June 1744; Maliye, 9952, p. 288. 

39 Maliye, 3878, p. 69. 

21 A firman dated awd'il Rabi‘ I 1171/18-22 November 1757 describes the sale of thousands 
of rifles in this way to the Bedouin, who later utilized them in their attack against the Hajj 
caravan. Not only was this prohibited commerce, but the source of these weapons was certainly, 
in part at least, the stores of the Ottoman army (Muhimme, 160, pp. 26-7). 

11 Letter from the French consul in Sidon dated 12 April 1707 (Aff. Ét., BI, 1018). 

33 Muhimme, 115, pp. 375-6, firman of awisit Jum&d& I 1119/1019 August 1707. This tax 
should not be confused with the thiiedd tax, which was collected in Jerusalem once a week in 
accordance with a qaniin which dated from the sixteenth century (R. Mantran and J. Sauvaget 
(tr.), Réglemenis fiscaux otomans : les provinces syriennes, Beyrouth, 1951, 37-8). 
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the situation as the lesser evil. Describing the situation in the coastal towns of 
Palestine in the mid-eighteenth century, Jezzár explained that they were in a 
better position than those forced to live outside the country. The reason was 
that they were able to make additional profits because of the very fact that 
they were stationed in ports and commercial centres. Neither Jezzar nor the 
Sublime Porte, replying to his report, expressed any reservations regarding this 
eustom, and they regarded the situation as far better than that in which the 
soldiers were totally dependent for their maintenance on the allocations of the 
Ottoman treasury. This attitude of the Sublime Porte displays a great amount 
of financial realism, since under different cireumstances the treasury would have 
been obliged to increase the allocations, and this would have been extremely 
difficult in the light of its financial problems. But from the military and even 
the political point of view this attitude further undermined the eal?'s status and 
made it more and more valueless.?* 

The Sublime Porte’s neglect of the Janissary units, as described above, was 
also expressed in the state of their equipment, which was meant to defend the 
strongholds. At the beginning of the 1740’s an examination was carried out, 
and it transpired that all 27 cannon in the Jerusalem citadel were unusable. 
Nothing, however, was done to replace them. At the beginning of the 1780’s 
the worthies of Jerusalem requested of the Sublime Porte that they send new 
cannon and ammunition, since there was not even sufficient gunpowder in the 
town for the firing of the Ramadan cannon.?5 

The decline in the strength of the Janissaries was both quantitative and 
qualitative. On the one hand the Sublime Porte ceased to send remforcements 
or to replace veteran units by newer ones. On the other hand there was the 
phenomenon of the desertion of Janissaries and other soldiers, At the beginning 
of the century a stronghold was established in Jaffa port and 110 soldiers were 
stationed there. In 1127/1715 more than a quarter had already deserted and 
80 were left. At the beginning of the 1780’s Volney reported that only 30 
soldiers were left.*5 The Janissary commanders were not in the habit of 
reporting to Istanbul, since they could continue to exploit the wages of the 
absentees. Furthermore, even when the facts came to the attention of Istanbul, 
other soldiers were not sent to fill the gap, and the rulers were ordered to cut the 
wages of the Janissaries accordingly. As in other fields, the Sublime Porte was 
again seeking the easy solution, instead of tackling the problem seriously. From 
this point of view the Sublime Porte and the Janissary commanders had a 
common interest, which led to the further weakening of these units. 


** Cevdet Maliye, 27130. For similar remarks in e firman at the beginning of the century, see 
Maliye, 3878, p. 69. 

*5 Ali Emiri, Abdul Hamid I, 20759, firmans from late 1198-early 1199/1784—5. As proof of 
the fact that the situation had lasted for many years, an appendix of defter-$ yoklama on the situa- 
tion at the Jerusalem stronghold in 1154/1741-2 is attached. An almost identical picture is 
revealed in Alexandria at the end of the century, as desoribed by Nicola Türk, Mudhakkirüt, 
ed. and tr. G. Wiet, Cairo, 1950, text, 7, translation, 9. 

1* Maliye, 2064, p. 374, firman of 28 Dhà 'l-Qa'da 1127/20 November 1718; Volney, 344. 
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All these details add up to a miserable picture: neglect and lack of interest 
on the part of the Sublime Porte, and a constant decline in the quality and 
quantity of the Janissaries. If we recall that they were meant to constitute the 
main strength of the vat then it is clear that he was forced to seek soldiers from 
additional sources. So as to overcome the lack of forces and the decline in the 
quality of the regular Ottoman soldiers, Janissaries and even gunners were 
recruited from among the local population. These soldiers were known as 
“locals ' (yerlsydn). In Jerusalem the Janissary commander in the early days of 
the century began to recruit Muslims into the Janissary units. Since this was 
carried out by force in the teeth of the opposition of the population, clashes 
broke out between some of the citizens and the soldiers after some 40 troops had 
been recruited in this way.?? This could not, of course, prevent the establish- 
ment of local Janissary units, and what is more, at the beginning of the 1730’s 
these units were sufficiently strong that antagonism grew up between them and 
the regular Ottoman units. There can be no doubt that the acts of robbery 
and oppression committed by the Janissaries against the local population were 
one of the main causes of the actions of the yerliyan against them, since the 
latter identified themselves first and foremost with their place of birth.*® 
Another reason for the conflict between the local population and the Janissaries 
was the latter’s wild and unrestrained behaviour which offended religious and 
moral sensibilities.” All these reasons together led to open and armed clashes 
between these two elements. The yerliydn, aided by part of the local population, 
broke into the Jerusalem citadel (ich gal‘e) ® and drove out the Janissaries, 
the Topchuyan, and their auxiliary units, This was done despite the fact that 
these soldiers had been permanently stationed in the city for the past 30 years. 
This illustrates the enmity between the two elements, and also the weakness of 
the Janissaries, who could not prevent the act and who had recourse to a firman 
from Istanbul in order to try and persuade the yerlsyan of the justice of their 
own arguments.*! In Gaza as well, the mid-eighteenth century brought clashes 
between the Janissaries (qabüqui) and the yerliyan (yarliyya).® The yerliyān, 
whose task was mainly to reinforce the vali’s military strength in the face of the 
declinmg power of the Janissaries, constituted a new source of tension between 
the various army units and further weakened the Janissaries. But the 


27 Mühimme, 115, pp. 376-8. 

** In this context, note the armed opposition of the Jerusalemites to the pasha’s attempt to 
bring into the city more than 600 soldiers at the beginning of the century (letter from the French 
consul in Sidon, dated 16 July 1703, Aff. Ét., BI, 1017) and the population’s partiotpation in the 
attacks on the Janissaries. 

7° A firman from the beginning of 1701 prohibits the Janissaries from living within the area 
of the Aqsi mosque, as they had begun to do, and from desecrating this holy place through their 
debauched behaviour (Muhimme, 111, p. 501). 

30 ' The inner citadel ’, i.o. the tower known to-day as ‘ David's Tower '. 

3* Mühimme, 138, p. 210, firman dated awdsif Ramadan 1144/8-17 March 1732. 

3: ‘A, al-‘Arif, Ta'rikh Ghazza, Jerusalem, 1043, 182, claims that the clashes reached an 
unprecedented level of intensity in mid-century. 
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Janissaries were still sufficiently strong to make life difficult for the local 
population and the vēl and to display rebelliousness.*? 

If we sum up the general picture obtained so far, we find that in the 
eighteenth century the eal was open to various pressures, arising from the 
composition and standard of his army. The dizddr and the Janissary units on 
the one hand and the yerliyān units on the other were power elements, stationed 
in the town which was the centre of administrative rule, and their loyalty was in 
doubt. There was an additional element, independent in theory as well as in 
practice: the sepahts. Some of them, at least, dwelt in the administrative 
centre of the district and not on their estates and constituted an additional cause 
of mstability.*4 In addition to all these one must remember the local population. 
They lacked military strength, but their leaders could summon up such strength 
by closing the town walls against the pasha and calling in the Bedouin to their 
aid, by offering armed popular support to the yerlydn, or by setting the military 
units against one another so as to further their own interests. 

The pasha’s growing dependence on the local element led to a further 
military problem: there was increasing apprehension that this element would 
prove more loyal to their own townsmen and to local elements outside the 
town (ie. the Bedouin) than to the ‘foreign’ soldiers. The recruitment of 
gunners from the local population of Jaffa, done, apparently, because of the 
lack of professional gunners in Istanbul (as in Sidon), led in some cases to 
co-operation between these troops and the Bedouin tribes who attacked the 
town from outside. As a result the Sublime Porte issued a firman in the early 
1730's to the effect that the recruitment of persons of Arab origin for these 
tasks was to cease and only persons of Turkish origin were to be accepted.?5 
Jezzar pointed to a similar phenomenon in his first letters from Palestine to 
Istanbul, when he described the support of the local troops for the Bedouin 
since ‘ being of the same race (jins) they (the local troops) are of no use in times 
of need’. He therefore thought it preferable to substitute for them soldiers of 
Turkish origin (fa'4fe-s Etrak).* All these factors together contributed to the 
undermining of the vali and prevented him from ruling efficiently in his area 
of jurisdiction. He could not impose his will on the mültezwns under his rule, 


33 See, for example Ahk&m.i Sam, l, p. 188, on the rebelliousnees of the J&nissaries in 
Jerusalem in the late 1740's. It is interesting to note that on the same occasion the naqib al-ashraf 
claimed that most of the Janissaries were of the Prophet’s family (s4dd4) and were therefore 
under his authority. 

34 Letter of the French consul in Sidon dated 25 October 1702 (Aff. Ét., BI, 1017) which 
describes the activities of the sipdhis in Jerusalem at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century they united with the citizens of Jerusalem against 
their vali. They were still strong enough for such action, and they expelled the emissary of the 
Sublime Porte from Jerusalem (Cevdet Dahiliye, 3493). 

35 Türk yighillerinden olub ‘Arab t@ifesi deghiller, Maliye, 9927, p. 78, firman dated 22 
Muharram 1144/27 July 1731. Cf. Heyd, Ottoman documents, 107. Heyd translates ‘Arab as 
‘ Bedouin ’ but in our case it is clear that the ‘Arab is presented as if not of Turkish origin, and 
therefore the classification is not only ecological. 

3* Cevdet Maliye, 27130. 
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and when he did try to exert authority they faced him with military forces 
stronger than his own.?" In the second half of the century the number of 
soldiers at the disposal of the väli of Sidon was even further reduced. When the 
then. valk, Mehemmed al-‘Azm, fell behind in the repayment of his debts to 
the miri a special representative was sent from Istanbul to ascertain the reasons. 
From the.reporta of the latter to the Sublime Porte it appeared that not only 
did the valt lack funds, but also sufficient soldiers. He was therefore unable to 
impose his wishes within Sidon on those elements which had proved rebellious. 
The solution chosen by the Sublime Porte did not entail the dispatch of military 
forces to reinforce the väl. Instead the gapudàn- deryä was ordered to stage a 
display of strength opposite Sidon port, and as if this was not sufficient, to 
disembark and hand over to the d:zdàr of the stronghold three cannon and 
ammunition.?9 This firman reveals simultaneously the Sublime Porte's lack of 
desire to solve this basic problem and the helplessness of the valt’s forces. The 
representative of the Sublime Porte in Bidon asked for three cannon and gun- 
powder in the knowledge that they would help improve the vali’s status. It 
appears, therefore, that he was poor not only in manpower but also in equip- 
ment, and we thus find the same picture which we have already seen in Jerusalem 
in the second half of the century. This particular number of cannon, which could 
safeguard the eali's rule over Sidon, is interesting not only as an indication of 
the relatively small-scale power needed by the vals. When we compare it with 
the number of cannon which were at the disposal of Dahir, the mtiltezim of Acre 
several years later, we find that the latter controlled in Acre, Sidon, and Haifa 
about 100 cannon. This only serves to emphasize the weakness of the vils.?? 


(c) The utilization of mercenary unts 

The vals, who was faced by many forces opposed to him, and who could not 
rely on real support from Istanbul, was unable to maintain even a modicum of 
order and efficient rule in his region. The only alternative left to him was to 
recruit soldiers, paid by him and therefore loyal to him. These mercenaries 
existed in Palestine from the beginning of the eighteenth century and were 
called by various names. The mercenaries of the ruler of Jerusalem, known as 
levendàt,*? attacked the Janissaries and the Topehuyàn in 1708 and killed several 
of them and plundered their property. This was certainly done with the know- 
ledge of the mutasarrif, if not on his initiative. But it is interesting to note that 
the mufts of Jerusalem and one of the ‘ulam’ incited the levendat to attack the 
Janissaries, and as a result were banished from the city by the Sublime Porte. 


3? The French consul in Sidon wrote, on 28 July 1708 (Aff. Ét., BI, 1018) that the vali could 
not collect more than 1,000 soldiers while the mieztms could assemble 3,000 troops against him. 

88 Ali Emiri, Mustafa III, 10333, firman dated 28 Dhū ’l-Hiyja 1181/11 May 1768. 

39 Maliye, 10220, pp. 276-7, firman dated 9 Safar 1191/19 March 1777, which quotes the 
reporte of Jezzar on this matter. Dahir overcame this limitation of lack of sufficient arms with the 
aid of French merchants, from whom he purchased all he needed. Jezzür did the same. 

4° Muhimme, 115, p. 700, dated auð’ Sha‘bin 1120/16-25 September 1708 ; Heyd, Ottoman 
documents, 161; Gibb and Bowen, I, Pt. 1, p. 193 and note. 
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This incident 1s an expression not only of the enmity between the two elements, 
but also of the support of the Supreme Porte for the Janissaries as against the 
attempts of the pasha and his men to attack them. In other cases we hear that 
the vali of Sidon, before taking up his post, gathered an army of some 1,000 
troops.“ Even Dahir, who was not a vals but only a mültezim, deeply rooted in 
Galilee life, found it necessary to rely on mercenaries. His military strength was 
based mainly on cavalrymen from Galilee and Matawila. He started out with 
1,500 fighters in the early 1740’s and in the later years of his rule could summon 
a force of 5,000 horsemen, also Palestinians. It is possible that some of them 
also received regular wages, but generally speaking they differed from the usual 
mercenaries because of the identity of interests with their commander which 
went beyond the mere cash nexus. Dahir’s rule and prosperity meant prosperity 
for their own families and villages, and political gain for those circles (Galileans 
and Matawila) to which they belonged. But Dahir was not satisfied with this 
situation and set up purely mercenary units. The main source of recruitment 
to the mercenary units in Syria and Palestine was the North African element, 
who came to the region to sell their services to the highest bidder. Because of 
their origin they were known as maghdartba (i.e. North Africans). Dahir set up 
a unit of some 1,000 infantrymen who were, as we have stated, mercenaries in 
the true sense of the word, and some of whom (Ahmed Detüzli, commander of 
Sidon on behalf of Dahir, for example) attained high rank.“ We see therefore 
that the utilization of mercenaries was wide-spread in Palestine in the first 
60 or so years of the eighteenth century, but was limited either because of the 
financial problems of the valts or because a ruler such as Dahir could recruit 
more than two-thirds of his army from loyal local elements. Even this limited 
utilization helped to demonstrate the great benefit accruing to the rulers from 
this system, and it was fully exploited later by Jezzar. 

Jezzar began to utilize mercenaries in Palestine even before he came to 
power: when he was appointed muhafiz of Acre in 1775 and ordered to conduct 
a siege against Dahir, one of his contemporaries * tells us that he was forced to 
delay in Damascus so as to collect armed forces. When he reached Acre and 
began to consolidate his position after capturmg the town from Dahir, he 
immediately began to set up an army. The first source for the recruitment of 
soldiers was the remnants of Dahir’s army, scattered all over Syria, whom he 
took on as mercenaries. Another important contribution to his army was the 
disbanding of the levend units by the Supreme Porte in February 1776. Some 
of these units left Rumeli and wandered to Syria, where they offered their 
services to the local rulers. This addition of some 600 experienced horsemen 


41 Letter from the French consul in Sidon dated 31 January 1709 (Aff. Et., BI, 1018). 

42 On Dahir's army in the 1770’s, see letter from the French consul in Sidon dated 2 June and 
appended bulletin dated 28 June 1772 (Aff. Ét., BI, 1035); Hammer, Histoire de l'Empire 
ottoman, XVI, Paris, 1841, 351-4; Volney, op. oit., 258, which, as in other cases, is based on the 
above letter of the French consul cited here. On the arming of Dahir’s troops, see letter of the 
French consul in Sidon, 28 August 1752 (Aff. Ét., BI, 1029) ; Maliye, 10220, pp. 276-7. 

43 Istanbul, MS Esad Ef. 2419, fol. 100a. 
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with several veteran commanders constituted a powerful nucleus, which Jezzar 
hastened to exploit in the first clashes with the Druze, and the conquest of 
Beirut, for example, was carried out with their aid. It should be noted that in 
recruiting these soldiers to his army Jezzàr was in no way acting against the 
wishes of the Supreme Porte, as one might have thought: he saw to it that 
Istanbul issued a firman, sent to him in the second half of June 1776, granting 
him permission to recruit the levend troops, whose units had been disbanded by 
order of the Porte.*4 

Foreign mercenaries continued to constitute the mam strength of Jezzàr's 
army throughout his period of rule. He continued, like his predecessors in 
Palestine,*® to recruit North African soldiers to his units, both infantry and 
horsemen. These were the largest units in his army and were divided into 
secondary units (bayrak) of 10 men each. But Jezzar was not satisfied with 
chance finds in Syria and Palestine. He took the initiative himself in this 
matter, and sent ships and merchants to Venice and Ragusa to recruit Albanian 
troops and thus succeeded by the early 1780’s in recruiting more than 1,000 
soldiers of high military standard. Smaller, but even more trustworthy in his 
eyes, was the unit of Bosnian fusiliers which he established, and from which he 
picked his unit of body-guards.** This unit was known as gavvdga or tüfenkchi. 
We have so far mentioned four types of mercenary units, established by Jezzàr : 
dulàt (or kapisiz), composed of levend horsemen and others; maghäriba ; 
Albanians ; gavvdsa. To these should be added the yerliyän units, who served 
mainly as garrison troops in various towns under Jezz&r’s rule (see below).*" 
These were the five main components of Jezzar’s army, although one could 
enumerate several other smaller units: gunners, some of whom were mounted 
on camels, and who served to accompany the Hajj caravans; the ‘ Hawwara’ 
horsemen, who were apparently Bedouin, and who arrived in Palestine from 
Egypt 48; some 200 Afghan soldiers, who manned the garrison at Tiberias.** 


44 Jevdet, op. at., rt, 42; Muhimme, 173, p. 156, firman dated aw’ Jumādā I 1190/18- 
27 June 1776. 

5 A.K. Rafeq, The province of Damascus, 1723-1783, Beirut, 1986, 40. 

46 Tt is interesting to note that Jezz&r himself was of Bosnian origin. At an early age he left 
his country ; he subsequently entered a Mamlük household in Egypt, and had no contact with 
his fatherland. It is nevertheless possible that it was not coincidence that he regarded the Bosnian 
troops as the most loyal element in his army. 

47 See a detailed description of the uniforms of these unite and of the equipment of the horse- 
men in EK. Lookroy, Ahmed le Boucher, Paris, 1888, 146-9. Following on the report of the French 
consul, he describes the departure of the units with Jezzür to meet the Hajj in the mid-1780's. 
The original description is in the letter of the French vioe-consul m Acre dated 30 April 1785 
(Aff. Ét., BI, 979) and refers to the departure of Jezzar’s army on 18 April of that year. See also 
Volney, op. cit., 288 ; Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayı Argivi (TKS), E 4029; French consul in Sidon, 
21 July 1784 (Aff. Ét., BL 1040) ; letters of Frenoh consul m Aore dated 4 May and 18 May 1789 
(Aff. Ét., BI, 1041). 

48 The commander of this unit was called ‘ Hawwira’ básh (I. al-‘Awra, Ta'rikh wilayat 
Sulayman Bashé al-‘Adu, Sidon, 1030, 228). Cevdet Timar, 523, notes, that in mid-1796 unite of 
‘Hawwara’, employed by the maiesellsm of Gaza, were stationed, among other unite, in the 
Gaza-Ramle area. This verifies the presence of elements of this tribe in Palestine at the end of 
the eighteenth century. On the other hand another source (A. Mangiir, T'a'rikh al- Násira, [Egypt], 
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But the five units mentioned previously were the most important. What is no 
less interesting than the very existence of so many mercenary units is the fact 
that Jezzar preserved the particular character of each unit and even tried to 
emphasize it. Firstly, the very establishment of units on the basis of origin or 
common past served as a unifying factor. Secondly, the tendency is revealed in 
the names of some of the units which point to the common origin of the soldiers. 
Thirdly, Jezzàr saw to it that each unit had its own uniform, and that the 
uniforms differed from each other. Thus the unique character of each unit was 
preserved during Jezzar’s rule. Not only is this pointed out by chroniclers of 
the period, but there are also clear indications of constant clashes between the 
various units, These were not confined to personal tension but at times ended 
in aétual armed clashes between the units. This naturally affected their 
chances of carrying out their tasks properly,5? but from Jezzar’s point of view 
the situation had its advantages. It is true that all the units were paid by 
him and were therefore dependent on him, but there was always the fear that 
they might unite against him. In fostermg the differences between them as well 
as the competitive spirit, Jezzar was safeguarding himself against such an 
eventuality." The sole case in which the units combined against him, in 1789 
on the order of Selim Pasha, was an isolated incident in Jezzür's career, which 
almost led to his downfall. It served to illustrate the dangers to a ruler from 
mercenary unita, and the wisdom of Jezzar’s policy. 

While the types of units and their character are well known, information 
regarding their size is uncertain. According to the French consul, who is quoted 
above, there were 750 maghdriba infantry, 540 Albanians, 200 maghartba 
horsemen, and 300 dulāt. Round about the same time Volney estimated that 
Jezzàr had some 1,000 horsemen and some 1,000 maghdriba infantrymen. But 
the same consul, Renaudot, wrote in the 1780’s that Jezzar had some 4,000— 
5,000 soldiers in all.5? At the end of the 1780’s Jezzàr was ordered by the 
Sublime Porte to send 1,000 horsemen (siivdrt) to participate in the war as part 
of the Imperial army, and elsewhere he was ordered to supply 3,000 troops.53 


1924, 56) states that JezrAr's 200 horsemen, known as ‘ Hawwüra ', were not of this tribe; they 
were part of the ‘Awn tribes from the Damanhür region in Egypt, whose Shaykh had been a 
friend of Jezzür's, and who sent them to him in 1778 for permanent aid. 

49 J., L. Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, London, 1822, 321-2. 

$0 TKS, E 4029 ; Hanàniyyà al-Munayyi, Ta'rikh al-rahbana, Beirut, 1955, 443, describes 
battles between the duldt and Albanian unite on the one hand and the maghüriba on the other 
hand m 1794. Following on these battles they were obliged to leave the area, to which they had 
been sent m order to collect taxes for Jezzar. 

51 See, for example, Jezzār’s reaction in early 1791 when the Bosnian soldiers showed signs of 
rebelliousness by appearing at his Damascus palace and demanding payment of their wages six 
months in advance. Jezzar brought in his maghariba unite secretly, hid them in the palace, and 
with their aid succeeded in killing a large number of Bosnians (letter from the ‘ exiled’ French 
merchants from Tripoli, dated 29 June 1791, ACCM, J—887). 

531 F, Charles-Roux, Les échelles de Syrie ei de Palestine au xviir stécle, Paris, 1928, 136 

53 Muhimme, 188, pp. 8, 37; ibid., 189, p. 14; ibid., 198, p. 30; ibid., 185, p. 226. All these 
firmans are dated between August 1788 and April 1790. 
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One may assume that the Porte would not have demanded more than part of 
the force which, according to its estimation, was located in the eyalet. The 
Arab chroniclers write that in the last years of Jezzàr's rule, he used to send 
forces of from 6,000 to 8,000 men to aid his supporters in Mount Lebanon * ; 
in one case he even sent more than 10,000 troops.55 On the eve of the war with 
Bonaparte, the emissary who brought Jezzàr the firman appointing him val 
of Damascus and Egypt reported that Jezzar had a total of 25,000 soldiers. It is 
possible that this is an exaggeration. In the same period the defterdàr, who 
visited Acre, reported that Jezzar had some 8,000 soldiers there." All these 
signs point to a process of expansion in his army, which was cut short 
only for a brief period during the revolt of Selim Pasha (1789). But after 
suppressing the revolt, Jezzár hastened to remodel his army. At the beginning 
of his rule he had begun to build up an army of between 2,000 and 3,000 
soldiers," at the time of Selim's revolt it had reached some 10,000, and after 
the revolt Jezzar created an army which had exceeded this number by the turn 
of the century. Bonaparte’s invasion and the wars against him reduced Jezzar's 
army, but in 1802, Sebastiani, himself an army man, reported that Jezzar had 
been able to allocate 9,000 soldiers for the siege of Jaffa.5? Since the army was 
based on mercenary units, to remodel and enlarge it was not difficult, and it 
must have totalled some 15,000 soldiers at the end of the eighteenth century.5? 
It should be stressed that throughout this period the cavalry element was much 
smaller than the infantry. The reason for this was the higher wages paid to the 
former, who were of greater value in battle, as well as the particular needs of 
Jezzàr's army, which utilized infantry for fighting in the mountamous regions of 
Galilee, south Lebanon, and Mount Lebanon. 

Jezzar’s army was in constant action throughout his period of rule. This 
was only partly caused by the suppression of ‘Ali Dahir’s revolt, the sup- 
pression of the Matawila, and the war against Bonaparte. Over the years 
Jezzàr was active in appointing and deposing local rulers in Mount Lebanon. 
When he wanted to appoint & new ruler in the face of opposition, Jezzàr would 
send army units, ranging in size from several hundred to several thousand to 
accompany him. But even when the local ruler enjoyed Jezzar's support, he 
still usually had need of his master’s troops: the amir of the Mount did not 


5* Seo, for example : A. Shihábi, Lubnán fi ‘ahd al-umard’ al-Shehábiyytn, Beirut, 1933, 197 ; 
M. al-Dimashqi, Ta'rikh hawadith al-Sham wa LubnAn, Beirut, 1912, 66; Jevdet, Ta'rikh, v, 
Istanbul, 1278/1801—2, 331; E. D. Clarke, Travels in various countries of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
London, m, Sect. r, 1812, 490. 

55 T. a]-Bhidyüq, AkAbár al-a’yin fi Jabal Lubnan, Beirut, 1954, 1, 221. 

56 Hatt-i Hümayun, 6743-A, and. Hatt-i Humayun, 6788. 

s Mnhimme, 173, p. 145, of await Jumādā I 1190/27 June-5 July 1776. 

5* T. de Testa, Recueil des traités de la Porte ottomane avec les puissances etrangéres, Paris, 
1864, r1, 50. 

5? One may assume that Jezzár was exaggerating slightly when he threatened the Sublime 
Porte in early 1788 that he could gather an army of 20,000 to defend himself (French consul in 
Sidon, 3 April 1788, Aff. Ét., BI, 980). 
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maintain a standing army,9? but when faced, at times, by the armed resistance 
of his subjects to his tax-collectors, he had recourse to an organized military 
force of horsemen, requested from and sent by Jezzàr. The latter sometimes 
sent such units on his own initiative to collect unpaid taxes in Mount Lebanon 
or Palestine." He also sometimes dispatched forces to serve as a counterbalance 
to the military units sent by the väli of Damascus to the support of his protegés 
in Beq&', Baalbek, or Jubayl. It should be emphasized that although Jezzàr's 
horsemen were strong in the Beqa‘, Marj'ayyün, Beirut, and Sidon areas, they 
were less efficient, because of topographical difficulties, in the mountainous 
areas, and particularly the Druze regions. We find, in fact, that in battles in 
these areas, Jezzar’s army was often defeated by the local fighters, particularly 
when the latter had succeeded in gathering together a considerable military 
force. * 

So far we have described how Jezzür overcame two obstacles which had 
hindered the vdlts who preceded him: the lack of sufficient military force on 
the one hand, and the maintenance of army units, which acted independently 
and often against the vals, on the other. He overcame the problems by estab- 
lishing a large and strong mercenary army and by encouraging competition 
between the various units, all of which received payment from him. But there 
was a third important innovation introduced by Jezzàr into the army. We 
have pointed to the fact that of the few reforms in the system of defence intro- 
duced into Palestine in the eighteenth century, most were conneoted with 
coastal defence. The only fortifications established inland were set up on the 
initiative of Dahir, who was a local mülteztm ; the vealss did not or could not 
display initiative and station garrison forces in these strongholds. In the key 
positions of Tiberias, Safad, and Shaf& ‘Amr ‘ there was no dizdär with his own 
troops; when they were within the area of rule of one of the mültezims he would 
station soldiers there according to his own evaluation and supply their needs ’.83 
How much more so in the areas of Bilad Bishàra and the other areas ruled by the 
Matawila, which were also in practice ruled by the soldiers of the various 
Matawila shaykhs in their strongholds and in the local villages. Jezzàr did not 
neglect the development and fortification of the coastal area, continuing 
tradition thereby ; he even carried out the work in this field, as in all others, 
with greater impetus. But in addition he devoted a great deal of attention to 
the inland area: in those strongholds which he left standing, he stationed 
regular garrison troops, and even in those areas whose strongholds he destroyed 


‘0 For some interesting details of how the Druze amir mobilized his army in times of orisis 
see Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, F.Fr., no. 4212. 

$1 Clarke, op. oit., 11, Seot. 1, 1812, 427. 

‘3 Numerous descriptions of activities of the type described above can be found in the writings 
of the Arab chroniclers. For example: &l-Shidy&q, op. cit., rr, 100-16; Shih&bi, Lubnán, 173-83, 
206-11; al-Dimashgi, op. cit., 66-7. 

t3 Cevdet Maliye, 27130, from Jerzár's letters, quoted by the Sublime Porte in firmans dated 
at the end of July 1777. 
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(mainly the Matàwila areas), he stationed permanent units.9^ These units were 
composed of local soldiers, recruited into & framework similar to that of the 
Janissaries. They were generally known as gyerlsyán, although some of them 
were also called ‘asker or 'asáksr.9* Because of the particular character of their 
task, i.e. defence of strongholds or key positions, they were called miüstahfizàn, 
muhafizin+ gla‘, or muhdfizin, namely ‘ defenders of the strongholds’. But 
this does not mean that they were not utilized for other purposes: in times of 
crisis Jezzir would move them and attach them to the rest of the army, and 
after the battle they would be returned to their former garrison. These troops 
were organized in 10-man units (bayrak), divided among the various strongholds 
and areas in which a standing army was stationed. In all we know of some 
3,000 soldiers employed by Jezzàr within the framework of the yerlsydn unite, 
half of whom were stationed in and near coastal towns, while the remainder 
were located in the mountainous hinterland.9" It is very possible that mercenary 
units were stationed side by side with these units to counterbalance their 
power. But in the main Jezzar’s system was meant to enable him to release his 
mercenary units for trainmg and for tasks in other areas, so that even if he 
utilized mercenaries in his garrisons, he did so on & small scale. It is worth 
mentioning a further characteristic of these yerliyan units: the wages of the 
soldiers, which were higher than the standard wage in those times (some 
1350 kurush per bayrak each year, namely some 45 akche per soldier per day), 
were paid not by Jezzar but by the Ottoman state treasury, although indirectly. 
Jezzar was permitted to deduct from the income of the mir? of his mugáta'a each 


** Volney specifically states (p. 288) that no pasha in Syria acted in such a way in Jezzár's 
time. We have an interesting description of what he did in the Acre stronghold : army unite were 
ordered to guard the gates of the city and prevented the entrance of armed persons, whether 
enemy or friend, local inhabitant or distant visitor. All arms were depomted with the guards at 
the gate, and the name of the owner was registered, to prevent suspicion that the weapon would 
not be returned. ‘ Thus, although the town is full of soldiers, there are no clashes between them ’ 
(TKS, E 4029). 

*5 The terms appear many times in TKS, D 4760. The term ‘asker as differentiated from 
yerliyán may testify to their different characters, but we found no hint of the reason for the 
uniqueness. Handniyyé al-Munayynir, op. ut., 379, 387, calls them by the comprehensive name 
‘askar al-dawla, 1.6. ‘ the ruler's regular soldiers’ as opposed to ‘askar al-qabsts (a distortion of 
kaptslz ‘ irregulars °), ibid., 394. 

** Ag Jezzir, for example, did when attempting to conquer Mount Druze and turn it into an 
ordinary muqgdia‘a in 1206/1791-2 (A. Shihübi, Ta'rikh Ahmad Basha al-Jazzár, Beirut, 1955, 
117). Fekete, (op. ct., 96) notes that the Janissaries were sometimes called musahfizan, 

€ Detaled deployment of permanent units (excluding mercenaries): water-mulls on the 
Ga‘aton and Na'aman, 16 bayrak; Mary‘ayiin, 20 bayrak; Acre plains, 20 bayrak (their contre 
was al-Basa); Safad region, 5 bayrak; Biléd Bishára, 50 bayrak; Bilü&d Shuqarf, 20 bayrak ; 
iqlim Shomar, 15 bayrak ; iqlim Tuffah, 20 bayrak ; Beirut, 01 bayrak; Aore and Haifa, some 
50 bayrak (TKS, D 4760). In Tiberias and Shafé ‘Amr there were also regular unita the size of 
which is unknown (Maliye, 10281, p. 274). 

5* The wages of a horseman, always higher than those of an infantryman, were 40 akche a day 
(Cevdet Maliye, 27130). At the end of the eighteenth century the wages of the dulat at Aleppo 
were 10 kurush a month (40 akche & day), while an infantryman earned 5 kurush a month (20 
akche a day) (H. L. Bodman, Polstscal factions in Aleppo, 1760-1826, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1963, 24). 
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year the sum of the troops’ wages, which he then paid to them. This meant that 
on the one hand Jezzār was relieved of a considerable financial burden (some 
400,000 kurush each year), and may have even appropriated a certain amount of 
this sum for himself. But on the other hand he was defrauding the Sublime 
Porte, whose original aim was to influence at least one of the military elements 
within its area of rule in Palestine. In contrast to what we have seen of the 
yerliyan of Sidon, and in contrast to the method accepted throughout the 
Empire, the wages of the troops were not covered by income drawn from distant 
regions in the form of havdle. The Sublime Port paid these wages, it is true, but 
through Jezzar: thus the treasury bore the financial burden, but did not create 
& position of strength or a basis for pressure to be exerted by Jezzar. This 
meant that even the various yerlsyan units, which in theory were dependent on 
the Sublime Porte and formed part of the network of regul&r Ottoman military 
units, were in practice also mercenary units under Jezzar, from whom they 
obtained their livelihood. 


(d) Nawal forces 

A further innovation, introduced by Jezzar, was the establishment of a naval 
branch of his forces. In actual fact the need for a fleet, to patrol the Syrian 
coast, had existed from the beginning of the century. The extensive activity 
of the Christian pirates, who deliberately chose to attack Muslim ships, led the 
Sublime Porte to allocate two warships. These were meant to patrol the Syrian 
coast as far as Damietta and to safeguard commerce. But these patrols were 
not very efficient: the captains of the warships preferred to engage in commerce 
themselves, and neglected their main task, while the pirates continued to act 
almost without hindrance.” The valis of the Syrian coast and Palestine lacked 
the forces to man patrol boats and the money to maintain them, nor were they 
really interested in such action. Dahir’s great interest in commerce led him to 
engage in this field of endeavour and the appearance of the Russian flotilla in 
the early 1770’s increased his interest in the sea. He maintained at least one 
armed ship, which patrolled the coast of Palestine and safeguarded commerce.” 
When Jezzar turned to maritime activities he was not, therefore, breaking new 
ground. But the extent of his activities cannot be compared with those of his 
predecessors. In the very early days of his rule over Acre, at the beginning of 
October 1775, he armed two ships and sent them out to sea. In 1788 he bought 
three large merchant ships and converted them into warships: he salvaged 


** Volney, op. cit., 272, describes how, m the maghariba unita of the Aleppo pasha, the 
bayrak commanders reduced the number of their men to 60% of the establishment so as to ap- 
propriate the wages of those absent. According to Volney the same happened in other places in 
Syria. 
7@ In 1728 one of the two warships sank in Haifa Bay because of overloading by the captain. 
The ship settled lower than usual and because of faulty navigation hit a sand-bank and sank with 
ite 45 cannon (French consul in Sidon, 19 and 22 July 1728, Aff. Ét., BI, 1021, and Aff. Ét., BI, 
978). 

71 Bulletin appended to letter of French consul in Sidon, 31 July 1772 (Aff. Ét., BI, 1035). 
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cannon from a sunken ship near Caesaria and transferred them to his ships. 
Jezzür's ships did not shrink from engaging in piracy at times, but they were 
mainly engaged in patrolling in search of pirates and sailed between Latakia and 
Damietta. Furthermore, at the end of 1779 Jezzàr requested of the Sublime 
Porte approval of this activity. A specific firman was issued, ordering the 
appointment of an officer to command this patrol, with the aim of preventing 
piracy between Latakia and Jaffa, his wages to be paid by Jezzar.”* Jezzar’s 
fleet sometimes succeeded in catching pirate ships: at the end of 1779, for 
example, Jezzàr sent two such ships (of the agdtrma type) to Istanbul as booty. 
At the end of the 1780’s the deputy French consul in Sidon wrote that Jezzar 
had a fleet of seven warships of various types. The energy which characterized 
all his actions is clearly discernible in his maritime activities.”? This fleet was 
not capable, as was the British fleet under Smith, of holding back Bonaparte’s 
ships, but for the purposes for which it was established, 1.e. coastal patrol, the 
safeguarding of commerce, and prevention of piracy, 1t was sufficiently efficient. 


(e) Conclusions 

One may safely say that Jezzar succeeded in establishing an army of high 
military standard for three reasons: firstly, the extensive experience gained 
by his troops in almost continuous battles in Mount Lebanon, against the 
Matàwila, and against the Bedouin ; secondly, the high wages, the uniforms, 
and equipment which they received from him ?*; thirdly, the discipline and 
order which Jezzàr created.”® There can be no doubt that the men of this army, 
which was mainly composed of mercenaries, knew that they were obliged to 
display loyalty to Jezzar since he was their employer, but loyalty of this kind is 
a double-edged sword. Jezzar never actually commanded his forces in their 
battles'with the Druze, and entrusted this role to his ketkhuda, Selim Pasha.’® 
Thus Jezzàr was, to & certain extent, estranged from his army and the men 
regarded Selim as their direct commander. Therefore, when this ketkhuda 


74 Firman dated 8 Ramadan 1193/19 September 1779 (Maliye, 10228, p. 267). 

73 Letter from the French consul in Sidon, dated 3 October 1775 (Aff. Ét., BI, 1037) ; letter 
from French consul in Acre dated 80 June 1788 (Aff. Ét., BI, 980) ; Maliye, 10022, p. 88, dated 
10 Dhü 'l-Qa'da 1198/19 November 1779 ; letter from the French vice-consul in Sidon dated 
81 December 1789 (Aff. Ét., BI, 1041) details the types of boat: ‘1 chebeo, 3 galiottes, 1 
kirlanguisch, 2 bateaux damiatins’. Volney, op. oit., 289, mentions a frigate in addition to some 
of the above. See also F. B. Spilsbury, Picturesque scenery in the Holy Land and Syria, London, 
1823, 12-13; Baron de Tott, Mémoires sur les Turcs ef les Tartares, Paris, 1785, tv, 78; 
Miihimme, 178, p. 121. 

'4 See, for example, letter of the French consul in Acre dated b June 1789 (Aff. Ét., BI, 1041). 
At the beginning of the 1790’s, when Jezz&r's relations with the French deteriorated, Baldwin, 
the British consul in Alexandria, supplied him with arms worth 100,000 kurush, and even with 
up-to-date field guns (letter from the former French consul in Acre, written from Jaffa, 1 November 
1792 (Quai d'Orsay, Aff. Ét., Correspondance Consulaire, St. Jean d’Acre)). 

78 Spilsbury, 13; W. G. Browne, Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, from the year 1792 to 
1798, London, 1806, 427. Volney is unequivocal on this subject (op. cit., 288): ' il entretien des 
soldats en plus grand nombre et mieux tenus qu'aucun autre pacha ’. 

'* (1. A. Olivier, Voyage dans l'Empire ottoman, l Egypte et la Perse, Paris, 1804, u, 260. 
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revolted, the army, together with its commanders, abandoned ite master and 
did not hesitate to deolare war against him even though he was the sole legal 
commander. This was an isolated incident (a fact which does not mitigate its 
gravity) in which Jezzàr's army displayed disloyalty. It was the exception to 
the permanent factor: the strong military force which accompanied Jezzar, 
with the aid of which he imposed his rule over his area of jurisdiction, suppressed 
dangerous manifestations (Abu Maraq), carried out difficult missions on behalf 
of the Sublime Porte (accompanying the Hajj caravan and fighting the 
Wahhábis), and was able to face up to Bonaparte. In short, Jezzar’s men 
created the armed support for the authority and strong status of this vals in 
his own country against various manifestations of opposition and even against 
the Sublime Porte itself. 

Jezzar may be compared with his predecessors in two capacities : as the val 
of the eydlet of Sidon in comparison with those who preceded him, and as 
a Strong ruler of Palestine in comparison with Dahir. As regards the latter 
comparison, we have seen that Jezzar continued to implement certain military 
projects which Dahir had initiated (development of the fleet, consolidation of 
strongholds m Palestine, establishment of mercenary units). But Jezzar’s 
activities were unique in the unlimited energy which he devoted to all he did, 
in his expansion of projects initiated by Dahir. In his capacity as a vāli in 
Palestine, the comparison is even more interesting. Jezzar restored efficient 
central rule to the eydlet of Sidon and its environs. His considerable strength 
in the military field in particular is outetanding when compared with the weak- 
ness and helplessness of the välis who preceded him in the eighteenth century in 
Palestine. There can be no doubt that it was not only Jezzar’s army which 
brought about Bonaparte's downfall; British support played a vital role. But 
at the same time this achievement could never have been attamed without the 
personality and deeds of Jezzàr, and the strength of his army. Jezzar was able 
to establish a large, well-trained, and strong army thanks to his method of 
recruiting and maintaining mercenaries in separate units in large numbers. 
And this method would not have been applicable if it had not been for the 
financial power he accumulated in his area of rule."" A correct grasp of military 
affairs on land and sea, a policy of centralization and a firm hand, maximum 
exploitation of varied and well-trained mercenary units, and above all the vast 
sums of money which enabled him to maintain them and improve them when 
needed—all these factors enabled Jezzar to establish an army and a fleet which 
were unparalleled in Palestine in the eighteenth century and with the aid of 
which he attamed impressive achievements. 


1! For the connexion between Jezzár's wealth and his power, see Nicola Turk, Mudhakkirdi, 
ed. and tr. G. Wiet, Cairo, 1950, translation, p. 259, n. 2. 
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By Mary Boyor and Froze Korwar 


The word baj (older wàj) has been an important part of Zoroastrian religious 
vocabulary from at least Sasanian times ; and the act of ' taking the ba ' is so 
general and significant that in a Jewish-Persian text the Zoroastrians are 
distinguished thereby from those of other faiths : gabragdn aba baj-stanth-edan 
‘the Zoroastrians with their taking the ba '.! Down the centuries the word has 
acquired additional meanings ; but the range of its usages in older times was 
already so wide that E. W. West, working on the Pahlavi texts, applied for an 
interpretation of them to Tehmuras D. Anklesaria. This Anklesaria admirably 
provided, in a letter which he himself subsequently published among the 
appendixes to the Gujarati translation of the first part of the Dadestan ï dinig, 
made by him in collaboration with 8. D. Bharucha.? This was the pioneer 
treatment of the term. 

In the Pahlavi books the word is spelt w’c, which can represent either Middle 
Persian wdz (cf. Man. MP w’c/w’z) or Parthian wa7. In the Persian Rivdyats it is 
written in various ways, i.e. 1047, wad, bi), baz, and, rarely, baz. In the Sdhndima 
the only form used is baz. The spoken form 6a] is that generally current among 
Zoroastrians to-day. In the present article two transcribed forms have been 
adopted, namely wd) for Pahlavi, and ba) for later usage. In contemporary Parsi 
speech the meanings of bàj are so many that Anklesaria was led to suppose that 
there were in fact two words involved, one representing Pahl. wàj, and the other 
deriving from Sanskrit vãja ‘ (sacrificial) food '. He set down the various usages 
in considerable detail, but without any particular order. Later Bharucha offered 
a rather less full but more systematic analysis of the uses of the word, to which 
he attributed four related meanings.? The material was made more generally 
accessible to Western scholars by Jivanji J. Modi,‘ whose account is admirably 
detailed, but less systematic than Bharucha’s. Modi too thought that two words 
were concerned, but instead of Skt. vàja he postulated (tentatively) NP bà; 
‘tribute’ as the second one.* A further study of the word, based on Anklesaria’s 
but with useful amplifications, was made by Homi F. Chacha in the notes to his 
edition of Guzastag Abaltá € ; and Jehangir C. Tavadia offered independently a 
number of precise observations on details of usage in the Pahlavi books.’ 

1 Seo D. N. MacKenzie, ‘ An early Jewish-Persian argument’, BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1968, 260 
(fol. 6v., 5) ; and cf. Firdausi, Jáhnáma, Tehran ed., 1934—68, vm, p. 1820, 1. 214. 

1 See their Didestdn-t dini, Bombay, 1926, 48-54. 

3 See his Rististin wine guyarell Jaratho&tio-ni kriyao-nti varnan, Bombay, 1917 (written 
1882), 440 ff. 

4 See his Religious ceremonies and customs of the Parsis, Bombay, 1922, second ed., 1937, 

ff. 

5 op. oit.; in this he was followed by J. Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion de PIran anoen, 
Paris, 1962, p. 104, n. 1. 
* Bombay, 1936, 50-3. 


' See his edition of Jágast ne-iüyasi, Hamburg, 1030, passim ; and his article * Ordeal in 
Yasna ha 8', Dinshah Irans memorial volume, Bombay, 1048, 2-19. 
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The authors of the present article think that it can be shown that all meanings 
of the term bàj, however varied, derive ultimately from Pahl. wàj ; and they 
hope to be able to establish the primary religious significance of the word and to 
trace its secondary developments, together with those of the associated term 
drón.? 

The primary meaning of Zor. wàj appears to be simply ‘word, speech ’, 
deriving from Old Iranian wak-; and this is the sense which the term wdz has 
regularly in the Man. MP texts. Here, however, there occurs an expression, 
wazafrid, in which waz has a more specialized significance, since the compound 
means ' created by the divine word '. This specialized sense is found with the 
simple term in Zoroastrian usage, as is exemplified in the following passage : 
az abastag gyag-é payddg ku Zardust péà Ohrmazd nigast uš way hamé cwast ' It 18 
revealed by a passage of the Avesta that Zoroaster was seated before Ohrmazd 
and was learning His Word by heart ’.® As a term for the sacred word wd) can be 
used synonymously with abastág itself (see further below). It can also be regarded 
as an equivalent of Avestan mara, of which the Pahlavi derivative, mánar, is 
of relatively rare occurrence.1? 

The further specialized significance of waj, which appears peculiar to Zoro- 
astrianism, is that of a ' particular essential formula ° 1! which precedes, accom- 
panies, or follows an action. These formulae are invariably in Avestan, and 
when spoken both before and after something done they hedge the act around 
with the power of holy utterance. Most recurring actions, whether of daily life or 
-daily worship, need and have their enfolding bàj ; and once the initial ba has 
been spoken nothing else may properly be said, except the Avestan texts (if 
any) prescribed to accompany that action, until the concluding ba has been 
uttered. Thus in the case of religious rites there may be three bd (or mg6ra), 
initial, accompanying, and closing, whereas for most secular acts there are only 
two, initial and closing, between which there should be silence. The term nitrang 
(which with its range of meanings also deserves renewed study) is sometimes 
used as a synonym for an initial or accompanying baj7. When there is an accom- 
panying bàj, no word of Avestan other than what is prescribed may be spoken 
between the framing bdj ; and in no circumstances may any action be performed 
between such 64) other than that which they are designed to protect. 


8 Notes for the present article were made in 1966, when F. Kotwal was studying m London, 
and the authors were accordingly able to disouss the subject in detail and at length. Writing the 
article devolved subsequently on M. Boyoe, but there was full consultation at this stage also, by 
letter. We remain indebted to our friend the late Dr. Peshoten K. Anklesaria, who on hearing of 
our interest most generously sent us in London a copy of his great-ancle’s translation of part x of 
the Dd. 

? See Firoze M. P. Kotwal, The supplementary texts to the Süyest n&-Kiyest, Copenhagen, 1969, 
56-7 (= Snf., xv.1). 

19 On the development in Ossetio of related wax and other derivatives of wik- see I. Gershe- 
vitch, ‘ Word and spirit in Ossetio ', BSOAS, xvu, 3, 1955, 478-89 ; and further E. Benveniste, 
Etudes sur la langue osséte, Paris, 1959, 183-7. 

u Tavadia, Dinshah Irani memorial volume, 2. 

13 See, e.g. Sng. (ed. Tavadia), iv.3. 
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In the Persian Rivdyats the initial bd is simply termed bay, and the final one 


is sometimes specified as the baj-+ birtin or ‘ outer bà? ^. The other technical 
terms used in connexion with framing bà? are as follows : 


PAHLAVI PERSIAN GUJARATI 
to take the (initial) bay way griftan bay guriftan bàj levi 
bàjsetándam | bà dhar 
taking the ba; 0a)-girvinsh bay levànii karya 
baj dharaman 
to have and hold the bay way dastan bay däštan bay raklws 
(during the action) 
to say the closing bàj, to leave way be guftan 3 bay hištan bay mukes 
the bay bay guzardan 


It must have been the framing baj of daily life which chiefly caught the 
attention of alien observers, and which caused Zoroastrians to be considered the 
people of the ba. These daily báj are moreover the simplest to define and 
describe. They appear to derive, however, from liturgical ones, and so for a 
‘systematic study of the word it seems best to begin by considering its more 
complex uses in the religious services. For these we shall be considering mainly 
the paw-mahal rituals, i.e. those that are performed in a ‘ pure place’, namely 
the yaztin-gah of a fire-temple. 

In religious (as in secular) observance bàj only accompanies actions, i.e. in 
this case rituals. (The recitation of holy texts, such as one of the yašts, requires 
no enclosing ba, since this is only utterance, which has its own power and needs 
no further protection.) When the ritual is a simple one, it has its distinctive 
framing ba) ; but in a long service there are framing bay for the whole observance, 
and other 6a) within it, These often appear to be initiatory rather than framing, 
since the rite is adequately protected by the liturgy as a whole. The purpose of 
these initiatóry bàj seems to be to strengthen the efficacy of the particular piece 
of ritual which follows. 

The basic Zoroastrian religious rite is untying and retying the kusti. This is 
performed with ablutions (pddydb-kustt) before every religious ceremony (or 
unbroken series of ceremonies), and simply (kusti bastan) directly afterwards. As 
an independent action it has ite framing bàj. The mitial one, taken before the 
kusit is untied, is zínaoÜra ahurahe mazdd, as$om vohū, and kom nā mazda ** ; 
and the closing one, said after the kusti has been retied with its accompanying 
bàj, is the confession of faith, jasa mé avawhe mazda.1* 


B With the loss of force of bë in Persian the Pahlavi idiom is sometimes rendered by circum- 
locutions ; e.g. M. R. Unvala, Ddrab Hormazyir’s Rivayat, Bombay, 1922 (hereafter abbreviated 
as MU), 1, 604.13-14 : b4j giriftan ... va digar bdre baj guftan ‘ to take the 5a)... and to say the 
bà; again (i.e. leave it) '. 

14 The short prayer known thus by its opening words is made up of Y, xrvr.7, Y, xrrv.10, 
Vd., vin.21, and Y, x11x.10 ; see Modi, op. cib., p. 180, n. 1. 

15 This prayer consista of the four opening words given here, followed by Y, x1.9. 
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Pddydb-kustt precedes, naturally, the preparations for the yasna, called in 
India the paragnà. These preparations involve a series of ritual actions, some 
of which are performed independently outside the precinct of the service (the 
par), and have accordingly their own framing baj. Thus when the ráspi or 
serving priest cuts the leaf for the barsam-tie, and the twig from the pomegranate 
tree, he says before and after each action zš. a. m., a. v. The same prayers are 
used as the opening bàj for milking the goat ; but this action has an accom- 
panying ba) ; and its closing one is ya0a ahi vasryo, twice, and the lesser Énüman 
(dedication) to Gaus Tagan and Géus Urvan.!$ 

Before the raspi begins consecrating the vessels within the pavt, he takes the 
same initial b@j of zš. a. m., a. v. Among the framing ba taken and left during 
the course of the preparatory ceremony is that for tying the barsam, which is, 
initially, a. v. 3 (i.e. a. v. recited thrice), fravarüne ... frasastayaéta 1" ; and, 
finally, y. a. v. 2, yasnamča . . . Gfrindmt, ahurahe mazdá račvatő z*aronawhato.!* 
For preparing the Aóm- juice the initial bd, called the ‘ bàj of the varas ' isa. v. 3, 
fravardne ..., and the lesser Ént&man of the fravast of Zoroaster 1? ; and this ba 
is not left till the end of the ceremony, with y. a. v. 2, and again the same 
éntiman.*° After this the rasp goes out of the pars, and leaves the bay of the 
whole ceremony with a. v. 1, ahmàs raéiéa, hazanram, jasa mē avawhe mazda, 
karfa muzd, and the ritual of kust bastan, ™ 

The yasna itself is necessarily solemnized by two priests. It has a very simple 
framing bàj, namely one asam vohti, said independently by each priest before 
entering and after leaving the pau. Within the ceremony, as within the paragna, 
there are a number of particular bàj. Apart from these there occurs repeatedly— 
16 times in the yasna (if one includes the preliminaries) and many more in the 
Visperad—an exchange of ba between the two priests. This takes place most 
often between Aas, and usually precedes, directly or indirectly, a new piece of 
ritual. In this context Pahl. wā; is rendered by Bulsara as ' the formula for 
opening a sacred function ',?* or as ‘ the recital of the initial service °. The 
exchange is made in the following way : the zót, or celebrating priest, looking 
steadily at the raspi, says : yaa ahü vatry6 zaotà fra mé mrüté. As he does so he 
salutes his fellow-priest with a grave gesture of his right hand to the forehead (his 
left holds the barsam). The raspt, returning his gaze, salutes him again, usually 
with both hands to the forehead, and replies ya0à ahi vatryó yd zaota fra mà 


15 See T. D. Anklesaria, Yazishna bá nirang, Bombay, 1888, reprinted 1957, 4—5. 

1! T.D.A., op. cit., 9. 18 T.D.A., 10-11. 19 T.D.A., 12. 2 T.D.A., 23. 

1 ibid., where only the introductory words of these prayers are given, as here. Together this 
group of prayers forms the end of a number of final bäj, and can be found therefore (e.g. at the end 
of the Sró4 bāj) in any Xorda Avesta. The words which follow jasa mé avawhe mazda in this set of 
prayers are not those of Y, xm.9. For the Pahlavi of the whole group (1noluding the final * Pazand ' 
korfo muzd) see B. N. Dhabhar (ed.), Zand-i Khürtak Avistik, Bombay, 1927, 10-11 (= Sró£ wj, 
9-10), (tr.), Bombay, 1903, 17. 

33 Bee his Aérpatastin and Nirangastan, Bombay, 1915, 120 ei passim. 

33 ibid., 121 ei passim. 
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mrüté, with emphasis on the yó ; whereat the zot, still looking full into his eyes, 
salutes him once more and responds aa ratuš aíajat hada fra asava vided 
mraotá.*4 

By this threefold recitation (as appears from the Pahlavi books and current 
usage) the zot ‘ gives’ the bay (way deh-) to the rdspi, who ' takes’ it (way gir-) 
and returns it to him. The purpose of the exchange appears to be to strengthen, 
ab certain important stages 1n the service, the union (patwand) between the two 
priests, through the interchange of sacred words and the steady regard which 
they fix upon one another, so that their full ritual power (‘amal) may be concen- 
trated in order to make more effective the rite about to be performed.*5 

The exchange of 647, having this purpose, has no particular connexion with 
the liturgy. In almost every instance in the yasna both zót and raspi recite to- 
gether before and after the baj-formula, so that there is no question of the 
exchange marking the transfer of the ‘ holy word ’ from one to the other. There 
occur, however, some variante in the formula, but it is difficult to establish a 
precise significance for these. Four times in the yasna the exchange is made 
without the first sentence of the zot's, so that it begins with the yaa ahi vairyð 
yo zaola ... of the raspt. These instances occur in hà vu and vim (on which see 
further below), and at the end of hà xxvi and Lxv. In hä xv the exchange again 
contains only two sentences, but here it is the zdt, who has been reciting alone, 
who speaks first, and this time he says: ya0à ahi vairyó yö dtaravaxsé fra mé 
mrüte, to which the ráspt responds with the third sentence of the formula (aa 
ratus .. .). 

In the many exchanges of baj in the Visperad the double formula of this 
second type is much commoner than the triple one, and most sections end with 
it; here the term üfarevazíó occurs more frequently than zaota, although 
sometimes the double formula is repeated, first with dtarevazíó and then with 
zaotá.?9 The terms sraosávarozó and frabaraté also occur once each in the double 
formula, both times during the last part of the service (which is a repetition of 
Y, in-vn with minor changes)" Both terms have their special justification 
in this part of the Vssperad. The sentence with y6 zaotá is always said by the 
raspr, that with yo Garevazié etc. by the zot, so that the repetition of the double 
exchange tends to be distributed to 26t-raspi—raspi—zot. 

It is evidently the usages of the Vtsperad which are dealt with in the following 
highly condensed passage of the Nirangestan, where the commentator gives the 
6a)-formula with frabertar instead of zaotar, evidently a former variant, in this 
other ‘ greater service ’ (yašt € meh), as the yasna is termed also : pad dn [yast] 
meh gzasta dutdbramta, afrindmi, aáom vohū 3, ya0à ahi vasryé yo frabarata [sic] 

[rà mà mriate, zot adem vohii &wag-e, rdspig way girtin. ahuram mazdgm tà aca 


*4 See T.D.A., op. oit., 20, 36, 69, 103, 122-3, 130, 159, 178, 288, 296, 300, 318. On this 
dialogic form of the ahunvar soe J. Darmesteter, Le Zend- Avesta, I, 168-4. 

25 Occasionally the exchange appears to mark the conolusion of a piece of ritual, m which case 
it has presumably rather the protective function of a final bdj. 

76 e.g., T.D.A., 376. 17 T.D.A., 408 (sraosavarezd) and 416 (frabarets). 
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mano mat[a] aca yazamatde.** The Avestan words gzasta duidbraméa are key- 
ones from the end of Y, vim. The a. v. 3, followed by the bàj-formula, belong to 
Vr., ii (which is set in the middle of Y, x1). The next a. v. 1 does not accord with 
present Shahanshahi practice, but what follows does, since the ráspt, having taken 
his part in the elaborate wàj-giriénih at the end of Vr., 111,7? then joins the zót in 
reciting auram mazdgm . . . 1.e. the opening words of yr., iv. 

In some services a number of priests recite together with the rdspt. On such 
occasions they do not recite in unison, but must come together at certain fixed 
points, among them the exchange of bàj. Thus in the Ntrangestéan it is enjoined : 
ka zöt way-girvinth mad, &-4 be pasión tà hamdg fraz rasénd ‘ When the zot comes 
to the taking of bay, then he must stop until all reach that point ’.2° For although 
the exchange of bàj is independent of the subject-matter of the liturgy, it is an 
essential part of the religious services, without which they are invalid. ‘ If (the 
zot) omits a baj-taking, unless this baj-taking is made by him, for so long his 
worship is not (valid). If the zot omits a baj-taking, then he must return to take 
(that) bd), and then the liturgy from that point onward must all be repeated by 
him ' (ka waj-girsinth be haléd, be ka-§ wāãj-girišnīh padss andar dyéd, ta-á gazsán 
në bawed. ka 26t waj-girsinth-éw be hist, 6-3 way abaz girtin, č-š az an fraz abastag 
hamàg abàz rasiin).?! Further, if when a 2ót has the baj (way daréd) he vitiates it 
in some minor way, ' then he must leave the ba) and must take the ba again, 
and it is so for him as if (he starts) from the beginning ' (é-3 way be gowitán, u-š 
way abàz girtin, u-§ édón bawéd eon az bunih).3*. And if a bà? comes to the raspt 
(asin Y, xv) when otherwise he is silent, then he must be duly careful to limit his 
utterance strictly to the formula : ‘ A bàj comes to him (the ráspi), and he must 
take the 64), and must stop at the Avesta of the zat’ (wājag-ē-š be raséd, u-š 
waj girtin, u-& 6 abastüg * zot estsén).? 

Since the waj-giriónih of the religious services is so important, there are 
naturally a number of references to ıt in the Redyats. Thus in Jasa's Revdyat 
the following passage occurs with relation to the consecration service for 
nirang : '... and then the raspt should go to the place of the sraosavarazam 
[sic] and recite haomangm uzdatangm (= Vr., ix) up to the taking of the bay 
(wij-girtint) at the end of the Homast (= Y, xxv, Vr., xi), when the rasp should 
recite ya0à ahi vairyé yo zaotà ... and the zót at a0à ratuš should gaze at the 
nirang, and at asaf&t should gaze at the water, and thus they recite the conclu- 


28 See D. P. Sanjana (ed.), Nerangistan, Bombay, 1894, fol. 153v., 5-13 ; S. J. Bulsara (tr.), 
Aérpatastin and Nirangastan, 382. 

1» 'T.D.A., 353 (where the todj is exchanged seven times, the double formula being repeated 
with variations on zaotá and dtarsvarsd, and some other brief Avestan sentences bemg said in 
between). 

30 Nir , 56r.—56v. 

31 Nir., 56r., 9 f; of. Nir., 65v., 11 (zdntman wizdriénih ayab wàj-girifnik ‘ omitting the 
dedication or taking of báj ') and further the Reiyats, MU, 1, a 6, Dhabhar, 412 (if the z& vàj 
kam u bii be kunad, the yaena 18 vitiated). 

31 Nir., S1r., 8 £; of. Sng., x.15 (with Tavadia’s note, p. 132, n.). 

33 Nir., 56v., 2. 
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sion (of Hémast)’.24 So in this piece of ritual the power gained through the 
exchange of looks between the two priests during the first part of the formula is 
concentrated immediately by the zdt on the objects to be sanctified. 

Part of the liturgy of the yasna is repeated in various ' lesser services ' (yašt 
+ keh) which are solemnized by only one priest; and where the baj-formula 
occurs in these sections, it is duly recited by him. There are passages in the 
Nirangestan which deal with the question of how this should be done. Thus 
there is an abridged form of the yasna which consists of the rituals and their 
accompanying Ávesta only (the purely liturgical portions of the service being 
omitted). This has to be performed by a priest who needs efficacy or ‘amal for 
the celebration of great services, such as Vendsdad or Nirangdin. Since the wàj- 
gsriánih is connected with ritual, 1t is very much part of this abridged yasna, and 
the manner of its recital by a single priest appears to be discussed in the following 
rather perplexing passage: pad yast $ keh ka way be gówéd, Gfri[na]ms vispayd 
drvató stots, ašam vol 3, awyó vawhubyo, ahurahe mazdd raévató z*aron[as ]hato, 
rinaobra yasnatta tà frasastayaéta, u-§ way fraz girskin yal al vatryo zaotà fra 
mé mriüté aba ratus asatay hata fra ašava viðvā mraotu.®® The first Avestan words 
here (dfrindms . . .) occur at the end of Y, vim, and constitute as it were a closing 
bay for the dron-taini (hence, presumably, ‘ when he leaves the ba’). Three 
aíáom vohiü are recited at the beginning of ha rx, and are followed by the intiman 
(here that of Ohrmazd is given). The relevance of the words atwyo vawhubyo is 
not, however, apparent. There comes then, it seems, the exchange of bà? which 
marks the beginning of the rites of the hém-casni ; and it is enjoined that in this 
yast X keh a single celebrant should take the baj here with only the first and 
third parts of the formula, the middle sentence assigned in the yašt $ meh to the 
rüspi being omitted. Elsewhere the authorities differ on this point. The 
following appears to be a highly condensed account of the abridged yasna from 
the moment that the priest takes the opening ba (1.e., a. v. 1) before entering the 
pavt down to the exchange of bāj which concludes the preliminaries of the 
service 3°: 4-4 wàj girtin. u-$ ašom vohü 3 be gowiin u-§ abàz 6 gah 1 ataz$. gah 
pad padydb be kuntin. u-š abaz 6 gah ï zotàn šawišn. u-$ dast ul barsam nshsin. u-š 
aiam vohü 3, fravardne, aziá $Énüman, abdz dimartin u-§ wàj-giriénsh pad yast 3 
keh. Afarg guft E ya0à ahi vasryó yö zaotà pad än 3 meh ‘ And he should take the 
bäj. And he should recite 3 a. v. And he should return to the place of the fire.?? 
He should lave the place with consecrated water. And he should return to the 
place of the zót. And he should lay his hand on the barsam. And he should 
repeat 3 a. €.,?9 fravardne,®* and the dntiman of 1t.*9 And he should take the ba 


34 MU, 1, 593.9-11, Dhabhar, 368 (with some amplifications for clarity). 

355 Nir., 152v., 7-158r.; Bulsara, 380 f., with notes. 

36 Nir., 59r., 4-13, Bulsara, transl., 127. The liturgy of the unabridged yasna whioh is recited 
during and between these rituals fills pp. 3-36 of T.D.A.’s Yazishna bd nirang. 

37 * Return ’, because he has already, on entering the pāvi, offered incense to the fire. 

38 At the end of Y, 0.2, see T.D.A., 34. 39 Y, 0.8. 

4 i.e, the Avestan dedication which follows the fravardne, as distinct from the Pazand 
dedication of the introduction (dibáda) to the service. 
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as in the lesser service. Afarg has said, be it noted : ya68 ahü vatryé yö zaotà (is 
to be said) as in the greater service’. Thus Afarg appears to have held that even 
in this abbreviated form of the greater service a rüspi should be present to 
share its celebration with the zét. This remains the invariable practice among 
the Shahanshahis. 

The term gast 1 keh includes the very important “ minor ' service whose liturgy 
consists of ha xn—-vuri of the yasna, with certain modifications.“ In the yasna 
itself the consecration then takes place of the drén. This word derives from Av. 
draonah * portion, possession ', whose ritual significance, attested in Y, xxxm1.8, 
and Y, x1.4, was to designate the ' portion ' offered, through consecration, to the 
divine beings. In Y, x1, the word is used of the portion of the animal-sacrifice set 
apart for the yazad Him *; but Pahlavi drén is used only of the offering of 
unleavened wheaten bread, made into thin round cakes.599 With this, in the 
yasna, i8 consecrated regularly some butter, which represents the animal 
kingdom and is referred to therefore by a term which included in the past the 
flesh-offering, namely gófodág, < Av. gaos.hudd ‘the beneficent cow’. The 
zót of the yasna makes édánt of both foods during hà vix, i.e. he partakes of them 
ritually after consecration. It is possible that formerly, when the service was a 
yast pad góspand, i.e. with animal-sacrifice, and the priest made ¢asni of the 
gofodàg during hà xxxvu,** bread was the only offering partaken of during ha 
vin. This and the rituals accompanying hà vin in the ‘lesser service’ (see 
below) may have favoured the restriction of the term drón to'bread alone. Bread 
was moreover evidently the staff of life for the Iranians of old, for whom * to eat’ 
was ‘ to eat bread’ (nàn zwardan), and it retains something of ancient sanctity 
still in Muslim Iran. As man’s staple food it provided fittingly the standard 
portion to be offered to the divine beings also. 

During the yasna itself dant is made also of the parühóm, in which the 
essence of the pounded hôm and pomegranate twigs is mingled with milk and 
water. In the ‘lesser service’, although hóm is lacking, the same groups of 
things are offered, namely bread and göšodäg, water and either fruits or herbs. 
This minor service thus also blesses those things which man consumes, and 
which are vital to his life on earth; and its liturgy contains, as Ad v.1, the 
opening words of hà xxxvu, +64 dat yazamardë ...: ' Thus then we worship 
Ahura Mazda, who created cattle and order (aša), created waters and good plants, 
created light and earth and all things good '. These words of praise and thanks- 
giving appear originally to have preceded the dasni of the gosodág (made in 
connexion with the &taš-zōhr). Spoken in kä v of the yasna, they form an initial 
bàj for the drón éani of hà viri. In the ‘lesser service’ similarly they form such a 


41 Seo K. F. Geldner, GI P, u, 9, with n. 9. 

42 Bee Boyce, ‘ Haoma, priest of the sacrifice ’, in M. Boyoe and I. Gershevitoh (ed.), IV. B. 
Henning memorial volume, London, 1970, 70. 

13 For a detailed Pahlavi description of the drén and ita significance see Kaikhusro Dastur 
Jamaspji Jamasp Asa, ' On the symbolism of the darün', Dastur Hoshang memorial volume, 
Bombay, 1917, 201-5. 

44 Bee Boyce, art. cit., 68-9. 
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ba for the multiple éaánt made then by the single celebrant, also during hä vim. 
The priest on this occasion makes five ritual tastings, and in four out of five he 
partakes of the consecrated bread. The service is accordingly regularly termed 
the yašt 1 dron, or, more briefly, simply drón ; and to solemnize it is drón ya&tan. 
More rarely the expression gósodag yastan is used ; and in Parsi priestly parlance 
the liturgy of hà 1u—vin is referred to as the gosodo bhantar.** 

The yast 1 drón is an act of worship and thanksgiving which can be dedicated 
to any of the yazads. Its liturgy and ritual are invariable except for the dedica- 
tion, the number of drén offered, and the number of twigs in the barsam. In one 
particular form it must be solemnized by a priest to provide himself with 'amal 
to officiate at any other service whatsoever. In this form the service is celebrated 
with five twigs in the barsam, and is accordingly familiarly known to the Parsi 
priests as panj-tay, whereas the Iranis call it yast-s barsam. It is always dedicated 
to Ohrmazd the Lord, and His n&man is followed by that of the yazad of the 
day and his associates. With this comparatively long dedication the service 
lasts just under half an hour. Since it is necessarily so regularly and frequently 
performed it is probably this particular ceremony which is referred to in the 
Nirangestan as the dron pádrozag ' the daily drón '.4* 

The other yast 7 drón which is most commonly celebrated is that with the 
sntiman of Srog, at which service six drons are consecrated. This service should 
be solemnized in every one of the five ga@hs during the three days following a 
death ; and it is presumably because the yašt 7 drón is so frequently celebrated 
with this dnt#man that hà m-vm of the yasna came to be called simply the 
Sr6s drón. This term occurs in headings in liturgical manuscripts, *? and is used 
in the Persian Riväyats.*8 

The yast + drón has, exceptionally, no opening 64) ; but, as we have seen, 
there is internally an important initial bay to the rite of čāšnī, to which most of 
the liturgy forms an introduction. The &a$n? comes, however, almost at the end 
of the service, and is followed by only a few Avestan sentences, after which there 
is an elaborate closing bàj to defend the rite. This is as follows : a. v. 4, y. a. v. 2, 
Y, vin.5-8, a. v. 3, y. a. v. 2, yasnaméa . . . afrinamt, the éntiman of the service, 
a. v. 9, y. a. v. 2, yasnaméa. . . afrnama, the éntiman of the service, a. v. 1, ahmas 
raëčšča ... korfo muzd, kusti bastan, jasa mà avanhe mazda 3, mazdagasnó ahmi 
mazdasasno ... astiriss, a. v. 1.59 

Since the yašt 1 drón is essentially an act of blessing upon and thanksgiving 
for man’s food, it is not surprising that this service should be celebrated also as a 
solemn baj for eating (bàj 1 nan zwardan, or briefly ba) 7 nan) ; for consuming, in 


55 The term bhaniar 1s used by the Parsis for the liturgy as distanct from the ntual (kriya). 

4$ Nir., 168r., 9; see Tavadia, Dsnshah Dani memorial volume, 2. 

4” See J. Darmesteter, Le Zend- Ávesia, 1, 49. 

15 See, e.g., MU, r, 25 f., Dhabhar, 411. On further occasions for the celebration of the yat i 
drén with the rtiman of Srós, and for the use of the term Sró3 drön for the actual bread conse- 
orated in the service, see part rr of the present article, BSOAS, xxxrv, 2, 1971. 

49 For the final prayers of this bäj see in part above, p. 59, n. 21. The closing words are taken 
from Y, x1.8-9. 
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purity and thankfulness, the good gifts of the Creator is for Zoroastrians some- 
thing of a sacrament. When the drón yašt is used in this way, it is celebrated 
simply with the šnūman of Ohrmazd the Lord, and with this shorter dedication 
it takes about a quarter of an hour to perform. The whole ceremony, including 
the ritual čāšnī, constitutes the initial bà? + nan, after which the celebrant eats 
his ordinary meal in silence. Then, having rinsed mouth and hands, he leaves his 
bàj with the regular final baj of the service. Nowadays the drón yašt is used as a 
ba % nan only by paw-mahal priests who have the highest ‘amal, and who are 
keeping their ribual purity and power intact. For them it is obligatory, and 
they must celebrate it before anything whatsoever passes their lips. Because, as 
a bàj, the service has the šnūman of Ohrmazd alone, in India it is called 
specifically the Dadar-Hormazd-ni baj. In the Pahlavi books it is referred to even 
in this case simply as drón ; and in one passage it is said that only if he is ill may 
a highly-qualified priest (herbad 1 gahàn-srüd) take so much as a drink of water 
with a briefer ba. If he enjoys health and strength, this would be a sin.5° 

Although it is not stated, it may be assumed that the just Vir&z was a 
priest ; and he duly consecrates the drón before eating, and partaking of the 
mang ; drn yasi ud ruwdnigan ayddénid ud xwartin zward ... u-§ dn... may 
ud mang be sward ud husyarthad wa) be guft “He consecrated the drn and 
remembered the rites for the departed, and ate the food ... and drank the wine 
and mang, and while still conscious left the ba '.9 

Priests keeping the highest purity necessarily celebrate the Dadar-Hormazd- 
nī bàj several times a day. Apart from the šnūman, however, this service is 
essentially the same as any other yast i drón ; and if these priests have an 
obligation to solemnize the service with a different dedication, (such as, e.g., 
that of Bros) they may use this observance instead as their bà? 1 nàn. Since, then, 
the dron yast with any $nüman may be used as a baj for eating, and the ceremony 
is commonly and regularly performed for this purpose, it is readily compre- 
hensible that the Parsi priests should have come in time to refer to the drón 
ceremony in general (and not only when used in this specialized way) as bd), 
retaining the word drón (in the form darün) only for the bread itself. An inter- 
mediate stage appears in the Revayats, where the expression wàj-drón occurs 
in a question sent from India.®* In Iran, on the contrary, the term drén (or drin) 
has been kept for the service, whereas the bread consecrated in it is generally 
termed luwog.** A divergence in terminology has thus developed between the 
two communities : 


PAHLAVI TRANI PARSI 
the bread consecrated drn luwög darün 
the service of consecration yaštł drön ` drón (drin) bay 


59 Dadestan + dinig (ed. T. D. Anklesaria, Bombay, no date), Purs. Ixxviu.7-9. 

58: Ardd Viráf nāmag (ed. H. Jamaspp Asa and M. Haug, Bombay and London, 1872), 11.28,31. 

55 See the Riväyat of Shapur Bharuchi, MU, 1, 33.18, Dhabhar, 32. 

55 In the Eiváyats the term luwég is used for additional bread consecrated at the service (for 
the purposes of general communion or participation in the rite), and not for the drón itself. See 
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The Irani priests, however, still use the term dron for the bread for technical 
purposes 5$; and learned Parsi priests are familiar with the expression yašt $ 
dron from manuscripts. 

The Parsi use of the term 6aj for the yašt + drón has led to a number of 
secondary developments. The anniversary of a death is observed with the 
solemnization of a dron yašt with the šnūman of Arda Fravas. In Iran this day 
is referred to as the rdz-4 salgàr, or salrdz, an expression which in daily speech is 
reduced simply to sal ; but in India the anniversary is called the baj-day of the 
deceased, or more briefly, his bà3. Food is prepared in the home for the service 
(including the dron and other ritual offerings), and is then taken to the Dar-i 
Mihr ; and this pure ' food for the ba ' has gradually come to be known itself, 
through abbreviation, as baj7. Thus the priests speak of bay kadhvs ‘ to take out 
the 6a)’, i.e. the offerings from the vessel in which they have been brought. 
Moreover, every family has special vessels kept for use on such holy days ; and 
the ' vessel for the ba7 of So-and-so ' has in turn been abbreviated to ‘ So-and-so’s 
6a)’. It is thus possible for a woman to prepare bay (food) and take it in a bay 
(vessel) to the fire-temple for the bay (ceremony) to be solemnized on the bay 
(day) of one of her departed relatives.55 These colloquial usages, although thus 
extended, are perfectly clear to the speakers in conjunction with the acts and 
things to which they refer. In Iran, where the term bà) is never used with 
reference to tangible objects, separate expressions exist for each of the above 
four usages. It seems natural, however, that the Gujarati-speaking Parsis, 
using Persian largely as a religious language, should develop such extensions of 
meaning more readily than the Iranis, for whom it remained their mother 
tongue. A relic of older usage survives, however, in Parsi popular idiom, with 
the expression ‘to celebrate the dartin-ba)’, i.e. to observe the death ceremonies. 
(To ask if a man has made provision for his dartin-baynti kKadAvit is the equivalent 
of inquiring whether he has provided for his funeral expenses.) 

An older derivative from bàj in the sense of ‘ sacred utterance’ is baggtr, 
which appears to have been used on occasion for a priest as distinct from a 
layman.59 The word also had and has the sense of a practising priest, that is, 
one engaged in celebrating the religious ceremonies, who therefore regularly 
‘ takes the bay ' for them.5’ (A similar usage with dron is to be found in Pahlavi, 
where drón-yaz ‘ one who consecrates the dron ' appears to have been used as a 


Dhabhar, p. 168 with n. 9, 169, 177, 178. The luwög were probably then as now made of leavened 
flour. Nowadays luwdg is the popular term for the drón also, which at present in Iran likewise 
contains leaven. 

54 i.e. for distinguishing the marked breads (drón) from the unmarked ones (frasast), see 
Kotwal, The supplementary texts to the Sdyest né-ddyest, 142, s.v. frasast. For Irani behdins the 
term drön now only signifies the service. 

55 All these usages are recorded by Modi, op. cit., 33b ff. It was the use of bay for the food- 
offerings which led both Anklesaria and himself to seek a second word, other than Pahl. wij, to 
account for this meaning. 

še See the Rivayats, MU, 1, 33.14, Dhabhar, 31 with n. 10. 

87 See, eg., MU, 1, 316.8, 9, Dhabhar, 301. The Avestan pr. n. MgéGravaka, belonging to a 
professional priest, had presumably something of the same connotation. 
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general term for all practising priests.59) In Parsi usage the word bajgir is 
synonymous with yotddsragar, which designates the fully qualified celebrant 
of major services. Moreover, since the liturgy of the yašt $ drōn is almost 
identical with that of Y, n1~vm1, and the drón is consecrated during this part of 
the major service also, when the name drón yašt was replaced by bāj in India, 
this section of the yasna itself (called, as we have seen, the Srōš drén in old 
manuscripts) came to be termed the baj-dharna ‘ offering of the ba’. In the 
Vssperad these has are recited before Vr., i, and again, with minor changes, at 
the end of the service ; and in this connexion they are accordingly termed the 
initial and final baj-dharnd. They occur also necessarily in the other major 
ceremonies of Vend:dad and Ntrangdin. Since the baj-dharnd thus forms a 
part of all the ‘inner’ liturgical services, this term came to be used for all 
religious acts solemnized within the fire-temple, as distinct from those which 
can be celebrated outside, ie. for all päw-mahal ceremonies.  Büjgir and 
bàj-dharnà are thus both elevated words. Yet because the drén yašt itself is a 
minor service, the slightly pejorative term of bajyo has evolved for a priest 
who has not become mardatsb, or fully qualified, and so may only perform the 
lesser ceremonies. 

All Parsi extensions of the meaning of 647 thus derive from the use of the 
drón yast as a bàj 4 nan zwardan ; and to this practice we must now recur. By 
ancient observance, attested in the Pahlavi books, a drén ya3t may be shared by 
several persons as their ba). (The maximum number who may so share it is 
currently held to be eight.) This custom is now maintained only among priests 
with the highest ritual purity who are ham-qalàm, ‘ of the same word’, who 
have, that is, the same ritual power through celebrating exactly the same 
religious services. Supposing there to be four such priests together at a fire- 
temple, the ba is shared as follows: one priest, acting as zót, celebrates the 
drón yašt alone up to the end of Y, vi. He then summons the other three by 
striking some implement against a vessel; and they go to another pam or 
pats and each separately takes his own initial ba, namely, a. v. 1, the lesser 
éntiman of Ohrmazd (or other yazad), asaya panah bad agaone, a. v. 1. Then all 
three enter the pãvt of the zót, and together give him the bà; at the beginning 
of hà vu. This consists, as we have seen, of the second two phrases only of the 
baj-formula. The three priests accordingly recite together the raspi’s phrase 
ya0a ahi vairy6 yò zaotă ..., and the zót takes the baj from them with afa 
ratuš.... In a Pahlavi passage it is enjoined : ‘ Until the voice of the raspis 
subsides the zót should not pronounce afã ratus ' (tà wang ï raspigdn be nisinéd 
zöt aa ratus në kuntin).5* After this all four recite hà vu together, the réspis 


55 See J. M. Jamasp-Asana (ed.), The Pahlavi texts, x1, Bombay, 1918, 157.10, tranal., J. C. 
Tavadia, ‘ Sar sazvan `, Journal of the K.R. Cama Oriental Institute, 29, 1935, 45. (Tavadia, op. 
cit., 19, takes drón-yaz to be a particular term, for those priests who had solemnized the drón 
yas before the feast; but since the word occurs in a general list of somal categories of those to 
be honoured there, this explanation seems lesa likely.) 

» B. N. Dhabhar, (ed.), The Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying the Dádistán i dinik, Bombay, 
1918, lviii.41 (p. 180) ; transl. H. F. Mirza, University of London Ph.D. thesis, 1940, p. 329. 
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standing, the final words of the yewhé hatgm, i.e. tasta yazamaidé, being recited 
only once, instead of twice as when there is a single celebrant. All three ra@spis 
then give the zót the bàj at the beginning of hà vit, as they had done at the 
beginning of hä vu ; and all four priests recite together to the end of vrn.2 
(... adaya.nd patt. jamyãt). Then the zot alone recites amaga spanta . . . jasattt, 
a. v. 3, which constitutes the particular bay for the čāšm, and having set the 
barsam in a consecrated vessel, to keep it pure, he, alone, makes the fivefold 
éaint. Then he is silent while the other three recite in their turn amaga spanta... 
jasasis (= Y, vi.3-4) and +04 dat yazamardé (= Y, v.1), a. v. 3. Thus they too 
take the especial baj for the čāšnī, but follow it with the more general ba for 
eating, already taken by the zōt at its due place in the service. Then each raspt 
pours over his right hand pure water from a vessel in the pāvi, and each in turn, 
from right to left, receives &iánt from the zét, namely a morsel of the bread 
(drén), dipped in water, with butter and a herb or piece of fruit. Thus each 
rüspi makes éaini only once, but of all four consecrated things. Then the zot 
takes the barsam from ite vessel, and the priests leave the põvi and eat their 
meal in silence, after which they all leave the baj in the usual way. 

This shared drén ya&t is referred to in the following passage : 99 ' When it 
(the drén) is consecrated by several (priests) . . . when 4 kardas have been recited 
the rdspts who then take the ba? should go up to asaya of the barsam (= Y, 
vui.2). They should say the Avesta up to asaya of the barsam’ (ka-$ sand 
yast.... ka kardag 4 guft rdsvig kë way girénd é-8an be 6 asaya * barsam sawénd 
u-$ün abastag pad asaya $ barsam gowsán).9t 

In present Shahanshahi practice, and in old manuscripts with liturgical 
instructions, the ba is thus given twice to the zot by the rdspis. That in the past 
it could be given more often is indicated by the Pahl. Rw. Dd., vi1.4,99 where 
the question is asked : ' In how many places (in the ceremony) can one give the 
bay?’ (way cand gyag be padixidy dàdan *). The answer suggests five possible 
places : tdsda yazamaidéi fradom, ka atom vohu 3 guftan [= the beginning of vii], 
ud waxkag t dimangm, aozto [== v1.18-20], harw 2 jär. ud adat hata yat vahestal, 
spås yave yaba ahi vairyo ï duganag, tdsta + didigar [= vii.23—T] ud aíaga.no 
parts.jamyat [= vin.l], harw bar padsxidy dadan. aétam G.ydtumanahe jasatti 
[== vin.4] et bdr be abayéd. ast kë ān-iz pad madagwar gówed.9* This last giving 
of the bay, ‘ which some call the essential one’, would thus seem to have taken 
place after the zot had made his dani, and before the ráspts made theirs, so that 
they thus concentrated their ritual powers once more for this part of the 
ceremony. The raspis own baj-taking for &ién: would have followed immedi- 
ately ; and in a passage in Snd. they are enjoined not inadvertently to take this 


+ Pahl. Riv. Dd., lviii.88. 

*1 So distinguished from asaya. . at the beginning of vir.l, because at the phrase adaga.nó 
pasti. jamyüt of v1.2 the barsam 18 put in ite vessel. 

** For the casi of the shared drón yadt see also Kaikhusro D. Jamaspj: Jamasp Asa, Dastur 
Hoshang memorial volume, 201-2. 

** Ed. Dhabhar, 180-1. 

** On this paseage see Tavadia, ns., 122-3, n. 
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bàj before the zót has made his čāšnī. ‘ Who (as rdspi) takes the bdj due to that 
drón before the zót tastes from that same drón (it is not proper) ' (kē wàj az än 
drón giréd pes az zot az ham drón čāšnīg kunéd (nē sayad).*5 

In the past the dron ceremony appears to have been more widely shared by 
priests as a ba) $ nàn awardan than is the present custom. It seems, for instance, 
to have been a shared drón ceremony by which Viráz took the ba for eating 
when he recovered consciousness after his vision : u-šān drón yašt ud Wirdz wàj 
groft ud zwarsin award ud myazd rayénid ud waj be guft ‘and they (the other 
priests) consecrated the dron and Viràz took the bà; and ate his meal and made 
offerings, and left the bàj '.99 The former use of the drón yašt by the laity is 
treated in the second part of this paper. 

In general priests take the part of zot and rãspī turn and turn about, and 
indeed when two priests need to acquire identical ‘amal this is ritually necessary. 
But during the solemnization of any one ceremony the zõt has seniority ; and in 
the Rivdyats it is enjoined that if any priest should suffer from a handicap, 
‘other priests should not take the ba from him, but if he takes the bàj from 
them, it is proper ' (dastür-$ digar be vàj-3 ü na-gwand, va ti be vàj-4 usdn girad, 
íahél).9" The meaning is evidently that he may act as raspt but not as zót. 
Elsewhere it is said that a ritually handicapped priest (who has, for instance, 
a thread torn in bust or sudra) may take the ba together with another, but 
not alone; 9? and the same rule applied to a priest undergoing purification 
(barainom) because of some pollution. Until the nine nights are completed, 
‘at the time of eating when another priest takes the baj there should be (yet) 
another priest who accepts the baj from the one who takes the ba. The 
first priest, even when he has undergone barainom but has not (yet) passed 
the nine nights’ retreat, it is proper that he should accept the ba (as raspi) 
together with this priest who accepts a ba from that person who has the 
barsam (t.e. who acts as zot). And it is not proper that he should take the ba 
alone until that time when all three have passed the nine nights’ retreat ' (dar 
gàh-4 nan xordan ke herbad-i digar vaj mi-gsrad, herbad-s digar bāšad ke az än yek 
ke và) mi-girad, vj setanad. an herbad ham barašnom karde ast, nó-éva na karde 
ast, §ayad ke ba in herbad ke vaj-4 setanad be ham az än kas-t ke barsam darad vàj 
setánad. va tanhà na sdyad ke và setanad ta bedan gah ke har se nó-$va burde).9? 
The reason for these prescriptions is evidently that the bàj spoken by a ritually 
handicapped person is less effective and needs therefore to be Joined to that of & 
ritually pure person if it is to be accepted to good purpose. Moral qualifications 
are also required, as is indicated rather cryptically in the Ntrangestan 7°: 
‘When goodness is apparent (in him, a priest) should consecrate the drón for 

55 Sn. xiv.3, ed. Kotwal, 54-5 with note, p. 107. 

s AVN, iii.20. 
67 MU, r; 8.14 = 9.3; Dhabhar, 396. 


68 MU, 1, 17 f., Dhabhar, 28. Cf. MU, 1, 33.7, Dhabhar, 29, and further MU, 1, 33.10-16, 
Dhabhar, 30-1, where the validity is questioned of drón yaRan va vaj giriftan with defective sudra. 


** MU, 1, 609.1 f., Dhabhar, 393. 
Ur. 
a 
VI gxTRA VR 


10 Nir., Or.—v. 
MBAR. [ds 
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goodness on behalf of all, and the others should take the bay (from him). If 
goodness is not apparent in him, if (this) does not appear when he consecrates the 
drón, and the others take the ba (from him), then it is (nevertheless) valid. If 
all consecrate the drón (independently) it is still better’ (ka wehth paydag, 
hamäg 6 wehth drén yazišn, ud abarig way giriin. ka wehth-e3 nē paydag, ka nē 
paydag ka drn yazéd, ud abürig wáj gired, & sayéd. ka hamüg drón yazénd, 
weh-12). 

It was evidently the need for care in such matters which led to the discomfi- 
ture of Abali8 at the beginning of his story : ‘ One day the accursed Abalis 
came, hungry and thirsty, to the fire-temple at... , thinking “I shall take the 
báj". There was no one there who would give him the ba, and he came out. 
A man who had wrath dwelling in him met (him) and said : “ Why must you do 
this, and be well-disposed to those people who, when a man like you arrives, do 
not give him a bà?, and keep him weak and wretched and dishonoured ? "' 
(guzastag Abalsá 3 zandig .. . r6z-é gursag ud trénag 6 dtaxigdht... mad, ku way 
giram. anoh kas në büd kë way dad heh, ud béron be mad. mard-é ke zem pad tan 
mahman büd padirag ämad u-§ guft ku 6é abayéd én warzidan ud pad án mardom 
néwagth-kamag büdan, kë mard-é cedn tö fraz raséd u-á wāj-ë nē dahénd, ud sust 
ud swar ud andzarm dàrénd 1) 7. The reference to Abali' hunger and thirst 
misled ‘Barthélemy into thinking that bàj here meant simply bay 4 nan 
zwardan "* ; but, as Chacha has pointed out,"? a hungry man would hardly go 
to a fire-temple to beg for a meal. It must rather be supposed that Abalis was 
himself & priest (as Chacha says, he later shows considerable knowledge of the 
faith which he was to abjure) ; and that, as a traveller and penniless, he went to 
a local fire-temple in the hope of being allowed to take part in the services there, 
and so share m the emoluments. But naturally the priests would be reluctant to 
allow a stranger to do so, since they would not know if he had been keeping his 
purity, or were a morally good man, or thoroughly conversant with the rituals. 
It is enjoined in the Ntrangestdn : “One should not give the ba) to him, if he 
does not know by heart the ritual belonging to it. And one should not take it 
from him ' (&% way në dahin ka-& kard aiš nē warm. &-$ aziš nē girsin).7* And 
it is further said : ' One should not take the 6a) from those of another group, 
and one should not give it to them ' (az pud-ristagan wa) në girién ud wāj-ešān nē 
dahtin).'5 It appears that m Sasanian idiom to give and to take the bà? among 
priests was an expression for celebrating services together. The current usage 
among the Parsis is ‘ to tie the padán (i.e. the mouth-veil)' ; and until very 
recently priests of one panth would not ‘ tie the padán ' with those of another. 

The exchange of bàj occurs not only in the religious services of the fire- 
temple, but also in the ‘outer’ ceremony of the üfrinagün, which may be 

71 A. Barthélemy (ed.), Gujastak Abalish, Paris, 1887, 1.8-9 ; = H. F. Chacha (ed.), Gajastak 
Abdlish, Bombay, 1936, 0.1-2. 

13 See his p. 41, n. 6. 

"3 See his pp. 52-3. 


'4 Nir., 67r., 10 f., Bulsara, 147. 
'5 Nir., 65v., 13-14, Bulsara, 144. 
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celebrated in any ‘clean’ place. The fact that ba only introduces or frames 
ritual is well illustrated by the practice when such a ceremony is performed for 
the sake of a departed soul. Usually four priests then take part. Three are 
concerned with the Gfrinagdn itself, and they exchange the ba just before 
beginning it, with the triple exchange of the yasna, the two rásptis reciting the 
middle phrase (yaa ahi vairyo yo zaotd ...) together. After the rituals with 
their Ávesta are completed, these three priests leave the bàj with y. a. v. 21, 
a. v. 12, ahmas raésta ... karfa muzd. The fourth priest meanwhile has been 
engaged in reciting the Farvardin Yast, and since there is no ritual with this, he 
neither takes nor leaves a framing ba.7° 

The expression ' to give the ba)’ is used not only in the sense so far con- 
sidered, namely for sacred words to be said by one priest to another during a 
shared act of worship. It is also used in the sense of sacred words being said by 
an instructed person for the benefit of an uninstructed one, who then simply 
repeats them exactly after him. Thus when a child first puts on the sacred shirt 
and girdle, even though it has been taught the appropriate ba), the priest always 
‘ gives ' it the words, i.e. says them first, so that there should be no doubt of the 
utterances being wholly correct. Similarly during barainom and nó-éaba (which 
in Iran are still undergone by the laity) the officiating priest ‘ gives ' the candi- 
date the bà? appropriate to each of the various rituals. The priest himself takes 
the initial bay for the whole ceremony. During the course of it there are some 
utterances to be said in Pazand (Middle Persian), for example the dastürs or 
declaration of the authority by which the purification has been ordained. For 
this it is enjoined : ‘ Let him say (it) with bay’ (be vaj güyad)."" Be bay guftan 
‘to speak with ba’ is the Persian idiom for speaking while having the baj i.e. 
after taking it and before leaving it. To speak even ritually ordained words 
(such as the dastürt) in Pazand when these are enclosed by Avestan is regarded 
as something of an irreverence to the sacred tongue ; and so such utterances are 
muted in a particular way, i.e. they are made with the lips closed and the sound 
produced nasally. Another Persian expression for this is bssta, < basta, ‘ with 
closed (lips) ’, the antithesis, used for ordinary speech, being guiada ‘ with open 
(lips) ’. In Pahlavi there existed special terms, namely what appears to be an 
adjective/adverb, *mdwdg ‘silently, without articulation’, and *màwagi 
‘silence’. T. D. Anklesaria, who first established the significance of these 
words, sought to relate them to Sanskrit mauna ‘silence '."? The number of 


'* Nowadays this priest performs a small ritual of his own, with eight flowers ; but this seems 
a late development, in imitation of the ritual performed by the z5t. 

7? Rivayats, MU, 1, 600.1, Dhabhar, 370. 

78 See his appendix on bäj to the Gujarati transl. of part x of Dd., pp. 53-4. He pointed out, in 
support of the connexion with mauna-, that Neryosangh Dhaval rendered Ménég i Xrad, Pura. 
1.88, ‘Do not eat chatteringly ' (drided.foisni ma kun), by Bkt. mawnamadAye jalpam mà kuru. 
Anklesaria's reading and interpretation have been adopted by M. F. Kanga, ' Purstintha i 
Bow-Mard u-san passox*thd-—a Pahlavi text’, Indian Linguistics, xxv, 1964-5, 4,9. The spelling 
of the Pahl. word varies between *m’w’g and *m'yw'g. On maund-, < *mu-n°, seo M. Mayrhofer, 
Kurzgefasstes eiymologisches Wörterbuch des Aliindischen, Lief. 17, 1068, 655. 
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passages in which these expressions occur is not large,"? and several of them will 
be considered in the second part of this paper. At the end of one, interpreted by 
Anklesaria, comes the following explanation: ' When ... silence is ordained, 
one speaks that “inarticulate ” utterance through the nose. It is called 
*mawdg. (It is) a resort for communication’ (ka... züámüsih framid ested 
Gn saxwan + *mawag andar wénig gowéd. *mdwag xcwinthéd. tdrag-é andar 
agahdarih).99 An example of such a need for communication during a service is 
given in the Pahl. Rw. Dd., in connexion with the shared yast 1 drón. Here it 
is said that if one of the raspis does not know the sntiman of the service, ‘ the 
zot must show him on his fingers,®* and if he does not understand, then he must 
speak to him “ inarticulately " ' (20t zintiman pad dast be nimäyišn, ud ka nē 
danéd, é-§ *mawag be gowsin). 

‘ Inarticulate ' speech is thus used for two purposes while the ba is being 
held. One is to say Pazand words which are a fixed and necessary part of the 
liturgy ; and the other is to use colloquial speech for communication when this 
is absolutely necessary. This method of speaking ‘silently ' is never used for 
Avestan, except when a short phrase in that language is repeated to mark the 
end of a piece of ritual, or when a short Avestan prayer concludes a whole 
ceremony. (Thus, for example, in the paragnà ceremony when the rdspi has 
finished tying the barsam the last words of the liturgy, ahurahe mazdá raévaté 
z*aronawhato, are repeated ' inarticulately’’ 9? ; and at the end of the ab-zdhr 
which concludes the yasna the Pazand words z*aríó( amarg ... vispa.s3tds are 
recited, and then one a.v. is said ' with bà) '.9*) The amount spoken ‘ with bay’ 
by priests during ceremonies is thus small, and is mainly concerned with Pazand 
dedications and authorizations of the observances. The Avestan itself is recited 
clearly and often sonorously, and to speak any part of it ' inarticulately ' is only 
to be excused on grounds of inadvertence (ka . . . né pad nigirsin *mawdg gowéd, 
sayéd).8° The muted way of speaking ‘with ba’ is, however, striking, and 
although limited in use it evidently caught the attention of juddins, so that 
zamzama (which sometimes appears to describe this manner of utterance) has 
come, mistakenly, to be regarded as a characteristic Zoroastrian way of reciting 
Avestan texts. °° 


7? The one passage with the abstract, mõwägih, appears to be Dinkard, ed. D. M. Madan, 
Bombay, 1811, 407.1. 

80 Dd., Purs. xxxix.13. 

81 Pahl. Riv. Dd., Ivui.39, with Mirza’s readings. 

** i.e. by counting, since the dniiman of the yazad of the day is according to the number of the 
day of the month. 

83 See T. D. Anklesaria, Yazishna bà nirang, 11. 

84 ibid., 335. (Thea. v. 1 given there in the middle of the Pazand bhantar is not recited by the 
Bhagaria pricsta. ) 

86 Sng. x.35. 

eè The extensive use by Muslim Persians of zamzam(e) for Zoroastrian prayers ia probably also 
due to the fact that these were m a language unfamiliar to them, so that the words seemed 
indistinguishable. Further, private daily prayers (which the unbeliever overhears more readily 
than formal ceremonies) are naturally said with the rapidity of constant use, and often without 
much volume of sound. 
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It should be noted that the phrase be baj guftan, meaning ‘ to speak with 
bay, while holding the bà; ' appears to be a post-Sasanian coinage, first attested in 
the Persian Redyats. It is to be distinguished from the Pahlavi expression way 
be guftan ‘ to leave the bay’. The Gujarati equivalent of be bay guftan is baj-md 
padhwit. 

So far the usages of ba? have been considered largely ın connexion with acts 
of worship and purification, and as they affect pdw-mahal priests. Bay has an 
important part also in daily life and for the laity, and its varied uses for ordinary 
activities will be treated in the second (and concluding) part of this paper, to 
appear in BSOAS, xxxiv, 2, 1971. 


THE KHWAREZMIAN GLOSSARY-—II* 


By D. N. MaAcKENZIE 


As a preliminary, merely, to the long task of compiling a dictionary of 
‘Islamic’ Khwarezmian, it is my purpose here to scotch as many as possible 
of the ghost-words and misunderstandings which mar the otherwise useful 
publication Das chwaresmtsche Sprachmatersal ener Handschrift der ‘ Muqaddimat 
al-adab’ von Zamaziart, by J. Benzing. A beginning has been made, dealing 
with more than 150 such errors in the first 70 pp. of the chapter ' Verbs’ 
(Benzing, 60-129 = his ° Zm °’, better Mug., 73-199). I continue here in the 
same vein, Le. by dealing only with debatable entries in the ensuing pages 
(130-218 = Mug., 199-344). 

199.7 °y wsm: ‘ugliness’ is no less clearly w’sym here than at 122.3; 
fully pointed 372.2, 391.6, 494.5, none in pause position. See H, Dict., supple- 
ment, s.v. 

199.8 f:xwfoy : ‘with milk’, read zwfcy, v. my 95.4. Here it is a mis- 
translation of the NP gloss ba Stra ‘ with grape-juice’ or ‘rob’, Ar. rubd. 
Similarly zwey at 213.7 f., 224.6, awBe(y)k ‘ sweet ° 238.4—6. 

200.8 ?müxyd"hyn'br: it is by no means clear that, in ‘Gott liess — 
ihnen — die Erde erbeben', the words ‘to them’ are omitted only from W's 
NP gloss; Ar. bi-him = bar ean (Ptshro) = -n'br. 

201.1 byned?h ~ bynéd’h: ‘poured it’. This odd pointing is noted, but 
not 117.4, where actually nYNed’n! Elsewhere only bync- 356.4, 378.8 (except 
bnyj- 302.6 l), as one would expect from the inchoative byzs- 161.1, 201.2, 
361.4, eto. (cf. poemc- ‘wear’ 461.8: pemzs- 234.1): perhaps primarily ‘to 
loose : be loosed ’, < *apa-yunja- : -yuzsa-. 

201.4 mSNd’n: the glossator evidently understood biburtd zurma-rà ' cut 
the dates ’, not zurmá-bun-rà ‘ the date-palm ' as in some MSS. Read mspd’n, 
as at (my) 99.7; v. my 301.4. 

201.7 b'sb?ryd?h: bàüz-gardanid 6-rad. Not to be confused with b’sb’ryd- 
404.3, correctly b'sp'ryd- 472.7 ‘ entrusted’; this is 6’s’ryd’h, as at 301.6, 407.2, 
bs’ry- ' to reject’ < *apa-srdraya- ‘ ab-lehnen’ (-sr- not > -3- because of -y-). 


1The first part appears in BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1970, 540-59. References to the Mug. 
(Mugaddimaty 'l-adab) facsimile from 73 to 199.2, preceded by ‘my’, will be found there. Other 
abbreviations also used below are: 
H (Henning), Dict. — A fragment of a Khwareremian dicitonary (Asta Major Library), London, 
1971 


Hb. == Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. 1, rv. Bd., Iranistik, 1, Linguistik, 
‘ Mitteliranisoh , 
‘Lg.’ = ‘The Khwarezmian language’, in Zeki Velidi Togan'a armağan, Istanbul, 
1955, 421-36 
Pishro = Muhammad Kazim Imam, Piérav-i adab, Tehran, 1963-5 
W = J. G. Wetzstein, Samachscharis lexicon arabicum persicum, Leipzig, 1850 
XJ = A. A. Frejman, Xoreemtjskij jazyk, Moscow-Leningrad, 1951. 
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202.1 "y t5: ‘the dam’, read Bé as at 174.2; < *bastra- (H, Hb., p. 114, 
n. 1). 

202.3 ty.m’r fy.jry’n: ba fumár-s rég. At 464.5 y fy is fem. ; this genitive 
must therefore be plural, in -n’n. Even pointed f is the most suspect letter in 
Xw., but there is no other evidence on which to judge this Cy ' sand’. 

203.2 B’noyd’n f:pwdk: ‘tied them (coins) in the gurra’; pwdk zrny also 
at 35.5. for surra, but it is doubtful whether ‘ Beutel’ was intended. At 28.8 
pwdyk (in pause) is ‘rag’, rigdy, and some NP glosses give surra a similar 
meaning: zar- basta dar rigoy, and here bibast dsramha-ra dar regdy ( Psshro). 

203.5 mpxyt’h ’y pex’s-é’r: not ‘cut the purse off’ but ‘cut the clothing’, 
a correct translation of farra t-tarrdru 0-0awba (which latter word B. ignores). 

204.1 mfyd’h: ‘sheared it’ and ‘shaved it’ is mBnd’h, as at (101.5), 
400.7, 500.2; 'Bn- < *brina- (H, Dict.) or rather *brna-, as Man. MP, NP burr-. 

204.8 p’rmzd@’h: ‘touched it’ is NP parmüstd 6-ra, not 'bar-masid'; 
Xw. prmé- = Skt. pari-mrj-, but NP parmas- is from (non-Pers.) *patt-mrs- via 
*nah-rmas-, cf. Pahl. pilm’h- = pahrmah-, with *mré-. 

205.1 °y xi?dc: ‘ drops ’, only here, so C8’de, pl. of the p. p. in -’dk of a verb 
+š- ‘drip, exude’; perhaps a denom. from *att-asru-, cf. wk 496.2 ' a tear ' 
< asruka-. 

206.5f.mH’T: al-hafsta ‘ abatement of price ', read mh’b, as at 397.4 for 
ar-ruxsa, 431.1 muhaba. 

206.8 mpxyt’h c:BONy : az pahna biburid-aš. Read pOny as (pointed pnny) 
at 328.1 ‘breadth’, to pOnk ‘broad’ as Biny 202.4 ‘length’ to BZk 505.3 
‘long’. 

208.4 PCtRD S’ryd: ' had doubt’, read yafrd as at 440.7, 446.5, 449.4; 
v. my 134.2. 

208.7 ^y ny’k: ‘ the pledge °’, read nb’k as at 364.1, 443.3; ny'k 317.4 1s an 
error. Cf. Sgd. np'k(h), NP nava (Henning, BSOAS, xxvn, 2, 1965, p. 248, 
n. 37). 

209.4 c.’ywe: ‘from the sheath ' is actually pointed -"y9c. See f" yók 348.5 ; 
H, Dict., s.v. "yók. 

210.2 *nbycdy8 : ' intended it’, v. my 81.6. 

210.3 y'.yó fy Dm’y nyse’nw: ‘the wound (that) reaches the brain’. There 
can be no doubt about Ar. dmy. nysc'nw is a ‘ permansive ’ pres. 3 sg. of nys- 
‘arrive’ (v. H, Dict., s.vv. Benw, ’ko’nw). T? has the gloss šikastagi ki ba 
dimäy rasad (11, 129). 

210.3 £., 211.1 w’2’ryd’h, ?y wxrnyo: v. my 91.8. 

210.4 p?rcyd?h : v. my 107.5. 

210.7 °y kwBYk: ' nosegay ’, probably read kwn”k, from ’kw- ‘ pick, pluck ’ 
(H, Dict., and my 153.1). 

bit hy wsd: is as wrong as &/ft nthad at 313.5. Xw. bitis ‘open’ and NP 

&ft ‘a latch’; read pit ' joined, close’ = fuft, cf. 428.3, 457.5, 484.2, ete. 


*T <= Agsd al-arab, tarjama Mugaddimat al-adab [Turkish translation of Mug., on the basis 
of NP glosses], Ahmad b. Khair al-Din Ishig Efendi, Istanbul, 1313/1895-6. 
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210.8 y’me m? mkd: such a reading is rather perverse for ‘amma; v. my 
192.7. 

211.4 bycd^hyn?br: ' poured it on him’, read by(n>ed-; v. my 201.1. 

212.5 yyrd f:ywndyk: a literal, wrong translation of b@a b» liimi 
‘returned to ’ for ‘ acknowledged (his) sin’. 

mnod?n fy hq’h: ‘acknowledged his right’ (° gestand ’, not ' bestand auf 
seinem Recht ’) is odd in view of mne'nd pr zsyn 366.3 ‘ admitted the thing ', 
mnc nd fy ywndyk 439.7 ‘the sin’; presumably the same verb, but it is not 
clear which form is abnormal. 

213.3 twbk hy f’xd: ' granted him repentance’, read Bad as correctly at 
356.4; similarly 318.6, 363.3, 395.3, 442.8. Baxx- ‘ grant, divide’ < bagia-, 
already Henning, ZDMG, xo, 1936, *32. 

214.1 ?y byxsnyk: bardn- furo-rezanda (T, ui, 134), but 110.1 ?y byxsynk 
wr. The latter, not in pause, must be correct. This is then an exception to the 
rule of spelling -ynk participles -yn*k in pause, e.g. ymyn*k 392.7 ‘ singing’, 
&oyn*k 117.8 (but šwynk 219.6) ' quarrelling ', ywyn*k 270.1 ‘ failing °, ABrynvk 
171.5 '-giver', nywsyn*k 262.7 ‘hearing’, iérwnynk (stc, for *irwyn"k) 377.8 
‘capable’, g'swyn*k BIT.1 ‘goer’. "tmynk 321.7 ‘delaying’, npsynk 407.4 
‘ writer’ must also be counted ‘wrong’ in pause. With a single exception 
(*32’wy-nk 265.6 ‘violent’), all certain participles in -nk, especially from 
verbs in -y-, have -n*k in pause (examples are too numerous to list). The odds 
therefore seem to be on a pause form ‘stem-BBk’ being -n*k, rather than a 
‘wrong’ -ynk, but only the occurrence of a non-pause form can clinch the 
matter. i 

215.4 mniryd, 315.4 mpzptd: read mfizp*d, v. my 120.8. 

215.6 p’Zmyd: read p’rmyd, v. my 136.3. 

215.8 Jw’n-m’n’wk, 231.1 *fw^n- : fuvanmardt ‘ generosity ’, probably to be 
read (’)cw’n-m’n’wk, lit. © ample-mindedness’ (v. H, Dict., supplement, s.v. 
jwn). 

216.1, 261.8 y^rk?h: ‘his work’. ’rk is fem. (as the -°A is enough to show, 
but cf. f" 'rk 461.1), so the point is misplaced. 

216.3 b^w^ryd'n'd: this would be ‘ chose them ’, cf. b’w’rydyd 495.8; read 
b'w'zyd- == baz dăšt, as at 311.4, 424.1. 

216.7 'SN?S hy mkyd: ‘ visited the sick’, 'sp's seems more likely, in the 
MP sense of ‘service’; writing ‘ bé:mar’ ‘ snakeless’, for NP bémar ‘ sick’, 
is bad medicine. 

217.2 fhwd : ‘Jew’, read fhw5, as at 477.3 and correctly 11.6. 

218.8 ped *y psncyk: bijöšıd dég. pc- is ‘to cook’ trans., 166.7, etc. ; 
read pod, as at 120.2, 139.7, 151.5, *pazw- < pagsa-, cf. Sgd. pwy$ ' boiler ’ 
(GMS, § 551). 

219.2 £. ^y xPf?y hqyqtn: for majàz ‘metaphor’, lit. ‘the opposite of 
the literal meaning ’, certainly not for jay-¢ gudadtan. 

219.5 Zwzd'h y? Gwm: ‘ kissed the earth ', read zwzd-, as y zwz ' the kiss’ 
at 403.5. 
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219.5 f. @rw’r’r P mô’n pôkn: ‘they went about inside the houses (in 
search of plunder)’, not ‘drangen ein’; better ‘zogen herum °, as at 389.7, 
411.7, 413.4. 

219.7 xwhd’h ?y xryk: bskoft xarman-rá, must surely be *zrmnk, however 
badly written. zr*k 180.7, 226.3, 311.6, ete., is only ‘ pasture’. 

219.8 [.. P] BE'NBE'wd'h f:NJW'q[. ?]: ‘rubbed, polished it with a 
burnisher'; probably b’s’wd-, cf. 'rs'w- ‘to rub’ 208.8, NP stidan; can 
*'njw'y be connected with ’npwy ‘ wrinkle’ (as at 276.7, v. my 75.8), as some 
kind of corrugated scraper ? 

220.2, 3 mnkd- : ‘sewed’, v. my 88.3. 

220.4 xryd’w: “went into (the water)’, read arbd-, as in the caus. z'rbyd- 
355.5. Bo too y' arb’k-myne "wc ‘ the fording place ’. 

220.8 B’S’Ryd’h: ‘stirred it’. Not ps’ry- (v. my 298.6) or bs'ry- ‘ reject ' 
(my 201.7); probably another *bs'ry- < *apa-sáraya-, with sar- ‘ to mix, unite’, 

221.1 w’zydyd: is more than bizad asb-rà ba tazsydna; it is “ drove it’, as 
wyd n d 222.6 = band $utarün-rà ; v. my 158.7. 

221.2 RP'hyRyd cY...: ' hung something on it’, read w’hyzyd cybr, as at 
461.6; whyzy- < *ava-hawaya- ‘ cause to descend ’, as Khot. vahis- (SGS, 122). 

221.6 '&xt xndd y? rwhs: ribah bazi kard. ‘Sat is ‘ near’ 323.4, etc. ; read 
‘sat, as szi hyO andyd 429.7 — rubaht kard bà 6, with (Jszt < *uz-xašta- or the 
like; cf. Khot. khauys-, khausta ‘move’ (< *xauz, SGS, 27), or uskiis- ‘ act 
frivolously ' (< *kauš, SGS, 17) ? 

221.7, 322.2 ?kw?rnk: ‘ wholesome ’, from 'gw'r-, v. my 73.3. 

223.1 zk[n ?]k: ‘ hiccups’, can have nothing to do with NP zayang. zknk 
at 20.8 is only Rk"k, and this Rkk. 

223.6 "y BBwD: huwa l-ma'ülu, not ' Ausgang, Resultat’, but ' retreat, 
refuge’; read *p6w6d, v. my 131.6. 

223.8 yyrd pcYBR ^y sré: sal bar vay biguoast. Read yyrdycybr and 
cf. 224.2 yyrd’hycBR "y dwlt = guóast bar vay daulat ( Pishro, for dàlat ‘alayhi, 
not lahu), i.e. both /*yérida-(h)i-ci-bir/. yyr- + -br is to ' surround’, 121.6, 
358.2, etc., and + -c ‘ be repeated’, 473.7; the combination is evidently to 
* pass by’. 

224.1 f£. pr’dk w'zyd y? ’š, ^8 pr’dyk: the she-camel did not remain 
* divorced ’ (and masc. at that !), but ‘ barren ’, i.e. * childless’ b-z'd*k. 

224.3 f. ^y dwlt fy x'zyn, f? fdw: Ar. dawla and dila are thus distin- 
guished as ‘ fortune in battle’ (a’2yn 278.4, 485.1, etc. — Jang) and ‘in pro- 
perty ', for the last word can only be bdw (= mal 316.6, x"üsta 365.6, eto.), 
however badly written. 

225.4 m’s’r’h y.’rd’wn : ‘ the ghouls took him ’, read ’rd’wn, v. M. Schwartz, 
J RAS, 1966, 120, and W. B. Henning memorial volume, 385 f., 388 f. 

225.6 hgr(y)n: ‘ gift’, read ABdvn, v. my 79.1; other occurrences at 80.4, 
110.8, 231.6, 317.2, 360.6, etc. 

226.2 *Sc ny@’r, 'y 'Sc owb: ’sc ‘ still (water, wind) ’ is known from 168.1; 
pL of *'stk < *stitaka- ? 
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226.4 °y pr xrk 'ynync: ‘those going to pasture’ must be ’ynyc, pl. in 
pause of ’ynk, pres. part. of 'y-, as in mre 'ynk 136.5 (so, not 'yyE) = ravanda, 
ynk hy mbyd 346.7 = ravd. 

mnf'rydyc ’wrzyw: ‘made him taste oppression’ is lit. “made swallow ’, 
mny'ryd-, with ny’ry- the caus. of nyr-, v. my 113.1. 

226.5 B'mBBk Bryd: ' he fasted ' is *y'my0k Bryd, v. my 185.6. 

226.7 wRd fy:cwb, 302.3 wrd: ‘swam in the water’, pointed wzd at 74.6. 

226.7 ’réwk’wk mkd: istddagi kard is probably ’rdBk’wk, abstract from 
'"6Bk ' standing, erect’ < Av. oroófla- (H, ‘Lg.’, 432), rather than from an 
*'rówk ' steadfast ’’ (with M. Schwartz, J.AOS, LXXXIX, 2, 1969, in 

227.2 ESB: v. my 169.2. 

BBBkd: :stad ‘ stood, stopped ’, read tynkd, as at 428.7. 

228.5 mSknyd: ‘stumbled’, read msknbd, as correctly at 85.2, 237.1; 
fully pointed 46.2 k-n-sknbyc ‘ which does not stumble °. 

228.0, 7 BStRB: ‘backwards’, apparently -RF ; *pš-trf (for Ar. (rf) 1 

229.1 mnkwfíst (so pointed 515.6): ‘ became senile ', apparently -nkRfst. 

230.1 mrhydyc: ‘escaped’, read mrhd-, as at 453.2, 462.8, 467.1, 481.1; 
the stem rh- is borrowed from Pers., at a late date to judge from the caus. 
th’ ny- 345.5, ete. 

230.2, 241.4 *'Sn'd mkyd: cacavit, is simply a euphemism ' made ablutions ’, 
as at 7.1, 408.4 (where f’ sn'd, fem., so not y.’Sn’d 230.2). 

233.3 S wid ^y byr^$ f? Brycyn: bar-jast guin-+ šutur bar mada. Instead 
of Turk. bwyr’, which would scarcely need '$, the gušn (also 45.7) is probably 
()yyr ‘ stallion ’, as at 36.8. His Juft (also 45.7) is probably /*frijén/ * desirous’, 
from /*Brig/ ‘desire’ (H, Dict., 'Bryk) ; v. my 131.4. 

233.5 m’s’myd’h: ' drank it’, read b/s'md'h, as at 449.5. The verbal noun 
is even pointed b- (certainly not '-), 233.6 "y bs'm"k; bs'm- < *apa-Gyama- 
cf. Khot. tsam- (SGS, 41), Pth. ’b3’m-, Sed. ?m-, "£m-, NP áfüm-. 

294.1 p’emycd’h: ‘dressed him’; miswritten and mistranslated. ‘To 
clothe ’ another person requires -br, as at 211.5, 353.1; this is ‘donned, wore 
it’, p'emcd-, as at 258.8, 422.8, 461.8, etc. 

235.6 mnywsdyé: ‘listened to him’, mistaken translation of asyd slayhs, 
as at 383.2, not sayd. 

286.2 swyd’h: ' tyrannized him ', pointed doyd’h at 506.7, where it stands 
for ésta/fahu ‘ considered him tyrannical’, probably in error. 

237.2, 248.6, 305.7 p’cxr’zd: read p'oxw'zd, v. my 136.8. 

237.7 f. NYo? BDBBC kcy'k: ' does not withhold strength ’, provides the 
only example of this stem, which could be Rwyn- < Av. asft.waéna-, with the 
same semantic development, 'gewahren' to ‘wahren °, ‘observe’ to ‘ con- 
serve ', a8 NP nigah dastan (similarly H, Dtct., s.v. ’Bwyne ‘ grudges ’). 

238.1 'y pe ’Ykh: pasrav-a3, pow’ yk at 262.5, v. my 90.3. 

238.3 ?y "wznyc: for ‘ wanderers ’, pres. part. pl. of *wzy- ‘ go out’; read 
"wzyn*c, as correctly at 516.6 (-ynk). 
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B’S’wd’h: ' polished it’, v. my 192.8. 

238.3 f., 944.5, 346.4 bfwé’k: ‘evident’ is bywð’k, v. my 144.5. 

288.7 ?'y xz’Snyk: read -'sn*k or -'synk, as at 362.1, as this translates the 
NP gloss z°ad-dyanda (Psshro ; T, 11, 159) ; 's- ‘come’, like Sgd. ’ys-, < *à-1sa-. 

239.2 fy’nN: dosh, inexplicable reading in view of the correct fy'ny at 
122.3, 344.1, ete. (H, Hb., 117). 

239.8 &xt: nazdik, the initial ’- of '&zt has been obliterated (H, Hb., p. 109, 
n. 2). 

240.2 y» CXYR: as-sünwya. Although no NP gloss supports it this is 
plainly ‘ water-wheel ’, not the camel working it, as B. presumably recognizes, 
of. čxyr = čarz at 14.5; pointed č- at 400.6, 413.6, ete. 

240.3 m’y’zyd: šahā, not ' xwuš Sud’ but drzu kard (Ptshro), as at 482.2 ; 
cf. Sad. ",y8-, < *d-gadaya-. 

241.1] mnprs?r: ‘they were satisfied’, an erratically pointed verb; v. H, 
Dict., s.vv. 'bnrd, ’nbrs-, nbrs-. 

241.8 f. B’syk: NP lay ‘silt, slime’, read &’zyk; both words probably of 
the same origin, *Üadya- or *dadya- ? 

241.8 y? yr[mn?]d : ad-dsf'u. B.’s emendation is impossible as yrmnd is pl., 
with 'y, 215.4, 304.7. Another gloss (Psshro; T, u, 102) is podss(-+ garm- 
kunanda); read simply y'yw9, as at 211.7 (H, Dict., s.v. 108). 

242.8 b'kr?mhy : misprint for bkn’m- ‘I fill’. 

243.7 B'mn: ‘mangy’, p'mn, v. my 151.4. 

244.0 BZ B'mnyd "y hzwr: pindāšt nékt-ra badt (80); read fn nw? mnyd 
' considered them evil’; cf. fn- Bw k 258.5 ‘ evil-natured ', fn-f’l 479.1; Ar. 
zyr — nékt is also pL, at 476.4, 505.5. 

244.8, 265.3 mfénedybyr: ‘mounted’, mfšyjd at 508.8; v. H, Dict., 
B.V. "fágc-. 

245.4 nmscyk $r'b xw’ryk: mardé payvasta $aráb-x*aranda or mayg-z*üra, 
not ‘xwurda’; §9’b-aw’r’k is a compound, like mro sknd-zw'r*k 401.5 = mardé 
payvasta taldq-dshanda ‘ constantly swearing oaths of divorce ’. 

245.8 xNDk: may-gün; 246.1 ’y poxyd bxtyo: may-+ surz. peryd and the 
trace of a point under the word both indicate zydk, which is patently 
< *aSaita-ka-, confirming Benveniste’s precise definition ‘d’un éclat rouge ’.3 
peryd is peculiar and remains obscure, for pati- is out of place here. ‘ Wine ’ is 
pat"k 401.5, 422.5, pl. pate 408.5. 

246.1 ryo’we mkd: sabuksar jud, for rne’we, pl. of rnc'wk at 344.2, 500.5 ; 
v. my 121.8. 

246.8 B’šxšt-, Bixinc: ‘stuck, sticking’, p’šxšt two pages before, 242.6, 
and so pointed 440.6, also misread m’šxšt- 267.8. pšxš- is 'Érí- (v. H, Hb., 
p. 109, n. 2) with aps-, but there are other real oddities of pointing: the abstract 
from the pres. part. *pízink is twice pšzsnkwk 399.6, 410.1 = muvafagat 
‘concord’ < ‘coherence’, and the corresponding trans. verb is b'Érdybyr 


3 Titres ei noms propres en iranien ancien, Paris, 1966, 21, where there is a slight error: 
NP ééda is not ' renard ' but ‘ Fuchs’ in the sense ‘ sorrel horse ’. 
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359.6 * stuck it on it. ’, instead of *p'scd-, cf. 'écy-. pévsnk wk may be the original 
unassimilated form preserved in a sense remote from that of the verb, but the 
-z- in the trans. verb is surely mispointing. 

241.5 my RBdybr : ‘rejoiced over (his enemy's misfortune) ’, but the caus. 
mfr’ryd’hyn’br 345.4 ° made (the enemies) rejoice over him’. Read myryd- and 
myw'ryd- (H, Dict., s.vv. "yr(y)-, "yw'ry-). 

248.1 mfrsy'r ^y Jyd; ^y ^?tr'd-jrd: on *’Brs-, v. my 180.6; the p. p. 
*'Br'd. confirms the relationship between *'Brs- ‘ be dishevelled ' and ’Br- ‘ to 
fluff out’; jyd is based on a ‘certain’ pointing at 392.3, but this is in fact 
certainly jd, with subscript ‘ hook’ to mark the ‘ayn, cf. ‘dr 393.1 (the point 
above probably being for the d in Ar. J'd). 

bro: ‘ fragmented ’, the head of a mtswak ; read p’rc, also at 473.3, assuming 
this is ‘in pieces ° == pära para, i.e. pL of p'rk 47.5, as at 512.1. 

248.6 °y s’syk: ‘the panting (dog) ’, read s’sn¥k. 

248.7 sbydk: ‘white’, and a dozen times on pp. 37, 38, is pointed spyd*k 
59.6. It could be no other. 

248.8 *pst’d-Brwe: guíüda-abr& ; possible, in view of pšzš- (my 246.8), 
with p- preserved before a voiceless sibilant; H, Dict., has 'bst'd-. 

249.6 bé*Gre p'rwz'r: ‘ were separated ', read yd’Prc, the same as 'yó frc 
p'rwz'r 364.8, i.e. ‘ having intervals ('y8) '. bó'gr-v$ appears as yò’Br-yš 390.7. 

wrfyR: ‘äšig, correctly wrfk at 265.7; cf. wrf k'wk 370.7. 

249.8 psyd : puata sud, read psd, as at 461.3; also 371.7 ‘ ripened ’. 

250.6 y8ky : bä-rëš, read y8kn (H, Dict., suppl, s.v.). 

252.4, 262.4, (6) mnfrd’h: ' swallowed it’, read mnyrd-, v. my 113.1, 226.4. 

252.5 Gryk mkd f:n’n: ‘desired it’, a mistranslation of zakida fih, 
opposing it to zahtda ‘anhu, whereas they are synonymous (v. H, Diet., s.v. 
Bryk). 

254.1 f. kr: ' hernious ', is surely gr, a NP form, generally superseded by 
the seemingly Elr. form yur; but cf. Kurd. gor, Hawr. gera. 

254.6 CCBkR: ‘happy’ and znfkr at 349.6 both to Ar. bir. Beside zndk 
‘laughter’ 360.2, and and- ‘to play, contend’ 133.3, 221.6 (v. my note), 
422.5, ete., this perhaps contains zw»j- < *zandi-, + -kara. *zjnkr could be a 
mistake or a real metathesis /*xanjogir > *xajongir/. 

255.1 p’emx&t: ‘(his foot) went to sleep '. Despite the pointing p’jmxi’r 
at 258.6 (teeth ‘ became numb ’, not ‘ stumpf "), it is hard to separate the stem 
from ’zmas- ‘ to sleep ' (my 167.8). It also shares the p. p. pemydk, pl. pomyde 
258.6, with pemas- ‘ be covered, clothed’ 234.1, pemyd*k 234.2. Presumably 
' be clothed ’ and ‘ be numbed ' are both meanings of an inchoative of patt-mauk-, 
rather than the former being -muzs- and the latter -muzá-, which could not 
survive in Xw.* 


«There is also a Turcological problem here, in that the corresponding words are translated 
in T as (1t, 178 zadr == dar x*áb fudan-i andimha) dza *dfugmek and (11, 183 dars = kund fudan-i 
dandán az tură xügyidan) eksi nesne çiğnemek ile dig “dgugmek, both with ‘wkwémk for expected 
uyumak. 
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256.4 wByyost: dsltang gud, patently m’Byxst, despite ‘ some distortion in 
the middle ’ (H, Dict., s.v. 'Byze-). y Byycrk is the p. p. *'Byyd + *-cyk, perhaps 
pause-form for -ck. 

257.6 BNm'R y'gy'r: ‘they took heed (of the enemy)’ is very likely 
NP tym’r ‘ care’. 

258.3 *y rymyc: al-adnds, corresponds to a NP gloss (Pishro) rimha, dirkha 
‘ impurities °, not ' Éüx giriftagan ’ (which would be frym*o). 

258.5 fn-^ Gk: ' evil-natured ’ is fn- Bw'k. 'Bw'k appears in the abl. fy ny 
o'Bw'cyh 470.2 * in other than his (normal) nature’; < *abi-wáka- (H, Dict.), 
cf. Oss. wag ‘ character, disposition ’. 

258.7 CwRC2NB'R: bériin-bar ‘ pigeon-chested’, read *wze-’nb’z. 'nb'z 
‘breast ’ (88.6, 46.7 barely pointed) < *ham-päza-, cf. Kurd. dmbaz, ham(b)é& 
‘embrace’; p%-'nb’z 'crooked-breasted ' at 287.7. ’wze; cf. '"wezc-cm 310.4 
‘with protruding eyes’, preceded by w’zyt’c y’ omh ‘ his protruded °’, showing 
this to be < uz-+-, v. my 157.7. om is fem., but ’nb’z masc., so wzo is not the 
fem. of a p. p. "wz(y)dk. Both compounds must be inverted bahuvrihis, 
‘having a protrusion of the eye(s), chest ’. 

260.1 ?y zd k:nf's ’Be’nw: for wa l-waladu manfüsun most NP glosses 
are inaccurate, W farzand-+ zàda, T bacéa-yi zàda. This seems to express better 
‘the child ts new-born ’, though the joining of two words is wrong and the use 
of Ar. nf’s vulgar. Read *'y z dk[-]nf s "Bo nw, since no *z'd is attested. 

260.6 k’ ?y x8: ‘the leper’. The E' is in fact a deleted y’. 

*y tYx-cm: ‘having purulent eyes’ is surely 6-, but whether -n- or -æ is 
pointed is unclear. ' Pus’ is 26, 365.6, 478.7. 

261.4 PBe: ‘lank’ (hair, so pl. of *Pbk) is probably the same word as 3’b 
349.7 ‘ down-stream ’, Le. ‘ flowing down’, < frápa-. In Yt. 8, 0, the ‘ mighty 
(lake) Satavaésa ’ is frdpa-, perhaps ‘ down-stream ’ in the sense that it is next 
to Püitika, down to which all the world’s waters flow ( Vend., 5, 18 f. ; M X, 44, 15; 
GB, x, 9). 

262.4 BCn: bé-maza ‘ tasteless ’ is b-an, cf. ^y an ’y t^m'n 273.2 (80, not 2%, 
which is ‘ pleasant ") ‘ the taste of the food ’. 

262.6, 264.2 mnd-fce’wy(n): ‘impatient ', read -Bc^, v. my 84.8. 

268.1 y.^nbf'c dyn: ‘the sated woman ’; another pointless point, y + ’nb° 
ynb. 

263.8 pys: ' bald, scald-headed ' is very different from NP pys ' leprosy ’, 
so read BBS, no more certain than BBS’sx ‘ bald’ 250.1, 263.1, etc. 

265.8 SBB: ‘freckles’. tb is ‘spot’ 38.5 (v. my 173.8), so perhaps *’stb 
< *us-tapa-. 

266.3 Bwm ?ZGyne: ‘ absorbent ground ’, probably ’Z8n%c, pause fem. pres. 
part. of ’28- (v. my 214.1). 

267.7 mwHdybr: read mwbhd-, v. my 142.7. 

mre xRBD: Ar. labiq, besides éabuk, is glossed zéba-, xib-kar (Psshro) ; 
perhaps 22-, then (’)yd, though this would suggest rather z*a£-raftàr. 

267.8 m^sxi[(ty]br: ‘ stuck to it’, v. my 246.8. 
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268.4 ^nky6k: ‘partner’; Henning, Zoroaster, 44, already ' angēð °’, com- 
pared with Aram. Angyt, < *han-gas0a-. 

269.8 ^wr'c: ‘pregnant’, also 37.6, 45.8, probably ’wz’c < awa- (rather 
than wi-) -+ *zāti- * ante-natal'; cf. z'cyk ' birth’ in 2’cyk-myne 23.2, 128.6. 

270.2 nad’ky hyj b’rwzd: ‘ignored him’, read simply nzd’k, as at 487.3, 
(361.2, 491.5) and of course hye p°. 

270.6 ?y tnjynk: stabanda, plainly incynd, as at 68.2, 454.3, 471.5. 

271.1 ?y b’ryx: ‘pay’, read p'r*z, v. my 129.5. 

211.2 °y 6^w^n: is indeed for Ar. qabil ‘ surety’, not gabil, as B. suggests, 
but a reference to 109.1, 193.8, 195.8 would have been preferable to his simple 
question mark. 

271.3 sbyn XFyd: “became lousy’; H, Hb., 110f., already spina, 
< *spahina, pl. of sp’h 64.8, 314.6 (Av. sptš-). The verb is far from clear. 

*y SOYNE: ‘lousy’, probably spynk < *spahén-, cf. PXt. spagen. 

From this page on the pointing, of c as j especially, becomes increasingly 
untrustworthy: 271.5 jw n-}m ‘ wide-eyed’, 272.1 ’sf ‘hateful’ (cf. 485.5), 
275.4 w'] ‘ matter’ (v. H, ' Lg.’, 427). 

272.4 b’xswnyd’h: ‘exerted himself over it’ is y'zswbyd'h 423.2, 431.5, 
472.5 (not b- !). 

213.2 "y x2: v. my 262.4. 

274.7 f. 0:be'Y'B: ‘repentant’, read Opc'z'0, the noun clearly pointed at 
344.7 (except 7 for c). pex’ 0 < *paty-d-asdda-? Cf. Pth. ’add (äzšað) * pity’. 

276.6 "y bwdyk: ‘rotten’, read pwdtk, < *pūtaka-, p. p. of pwn-. 

276.7 How NP anj&y ‘ wrinkle’ could become Xw. ?njry requires some 
explanation (misprint ?) ; v. my 75.8. 

218.1, 3 xz-m? : z°’as-manis, certainly 23-m’ (v. H, Dict., suppl, s.v.). 

219.5 "kfd-8Grwc: ' having arched brows’, read 'kBd-. 'kfc ‘ arched’ 279.4 
is perhaps the correct fem. form (= ' brow’) of the p. p. (against H, Dict., 
s.v. 'kBdk), with devoiced ending paralleled e.g. in zmac 490.6 : zmyd*k 200.8, 
288.8, etc. ‘asleep’, but although this is the only such /-Bd/ participle from 
an -f- stem attested it could not be /*-fd/. 

280.2 $mwSyd: misprint for mwSyd. 

288.1 f. BABD: ‘tongue-tied ’, read kmnd, as at 333.6. 

283.5 ’BRdyd, v. my 157.1. 

284.5 ny:d'r k-: read ny-d 'B'r, lit. ‘ not-thee they are", i.e. ‘ you do not 
have the ability’, pl. because Xw. ' prefers plurals for impersonal subjects ' 
(H, Dict., s.v. B-t (J); v. also 'B-* ‘ suffice’); cf. ‘the good’ at my 244.2. 
Certainly 'y key’k ibid. ‘ ability ’ is m. sg., cf. mw%yd’h 495.2 ‘ he expended it’. 

284.6 *féyd-n’xy: “having one toe riding over another’. Read -n'zn, 
lit. ‘ having a mounted nail’, men 396.5, 'f£yd in y’ fšydmyno "wc 38.7 ‘ place 
of riding ', i.e. back of a horse, p. p. of *’fSyc- (my 244.8; H, Dict., s.vv.). 

284.8 ’y ’néynk: tarsanda, read ’nén’k, as correctly at 254.6 (v. my 214.1). 

285.3 f. BR-b.ws: ‘ distraught (with grief)’, possibly bz-bws ‘ badly sense- 
less ", cf. bws ‘ senseless (with love)’ 415.6, and *bz-k’rk 3.5 = bad-kar, from 
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*bzk 280.5 f. (v. my 116.2). Although nowhere pointed -z-, this can hardly be 
other than, a loan-word from Pth. bzg ‘ sinful’ (though Sed. Bj- = Bat- > NP 
faz- is simply ‘ bad’). 

285.6 y." v'dk:m : ' my desire ’, read °y’ ôk, as at 418.2, 482.2, and Sed. ’ydy. 

286.6 my’ryc 'SBm'dyk: ‘incomparable pearl ’, perhaps *’stm’d*k /ostam- 
madik/ < *’stnb-m'dk ‘ of fine matter’, as NP gtrdn-maya. There is no such 
contraction, however, in 'stnb-m'n 465.3 ° proud ’, at least in the spelling. 

287.1 Skrfyk: ‘wood’, i.e. skrB*k, v. my 77.3. 

287.7 pZ NB^R, v. my 258.7. 

287.8 mnpdd[. ..]: this fits ‘(the undermined river-bank) collapsed ’, 
*npd- < ham-pat-, as Sgd. ’npt-, 'mpd- ‘fall’, with caus. ’np’cy-, mnp’cyd 
113.8, 405.1 * destroy ’; but if a word for ' the bank ' were to follow we should 
expect °y or y’, instead of what appears to be -£, possibly in another hand. It is 
perhaps followed by an alternative translation, kré[d ‘sank, subsided ', as at 
137.2. 

289.6 f. p'rxwtyd : already, H, Hb., p. 113, n. 6, a convincing etymology of 
this, in its correct spelling with -0-, as at 479.1, < *para/1-zrauda-. The p. p. 
‘ disturbed, mad ° is prazw0'dk 405.8, and correctly 260.3. 

290.5 prknb hyw oe'gryd: read hybr, as at 138.5 (v. my note). 

290.5 f. P'FBd^w y^FB'k: these are two glosses, for nàála l-watida and 
naylan. The latter is thus *y’fy’k, the infinitive of the verb m *y'fyd'w, which 
must be y'fy-. Oddly, since it is surely the caus. of yf- ' reach, overtake ’, there 
is no object expressed in y'fyd'w ‘reached thereto’; cf. yf- in 360.1 yfn'h "y 
zrónd 6’r ' I overtook the fleeing (man) ’. 

291.3 fy wBED’R: ‘on account of such-and-such a matter’ ( Psshro, T, u, 
222, ba fulàn &z), v. my 171.6. 

292.5 f. &nsydyc: for the form v. my 128.8, on šnš- ‘ go astray’, gv šy- 
“lead astray’. With the latter cf. 3’n’8yd’h 354.3 ' forgot it’, which must be 
another meaning of the same verb. The present *3’n3dyc, therefore, must be 
* he was forgotten by him’ (cf. Skt. pranasya- ‘ be lost’), a mistranslation of 
Ar. nastya{-hu) continued in &ni*k ' forgotten ’, instead of ‘ forgetful ’. 

292.7 y? BY’r-kwrk : ‘ night-blind ’, with capital letters misused to indicate 
that the gloss is mispointed b’yn’r-. by’r, ht. ‘ evening ’, is certain 373.8, -kwrk 
382.2; cf. Sed. "py rh ' last night’, By'ryy ' evening ' < *apt-/abi-(a)yàra-. 

293.4 f. p'cr'hd: ‘ became rubbed ', rather B'Cw'hd and BCw'h/d-p'8 (also 
295.6) ' having sore feet’. Scarcely *brw'h-, as Sed. prw'y- ' cut off’, since 
this and aw’h- ‘ thresh’ 180 (margin), 219.7, are transitive. 

293.6 mnxsdyd: ' was hidden from him ’, read mnzsyd- as at 500.4 (v. my 
144.5). Then why ’y pesk’wyk for nzs(t)k'wVk ‘secrecy’? The abstract is 
from the p. p., nzstk at 397.8, fem. (")nzec 388.4, 393.6, 394.1 (v. my 299.6). 

296.2 zywydyk : for zywnd*k, v. my 121.8. 

297.5 m?nyyd ty n’f: ‘stayed in the town’, misprint (?) for m’nyd, cf. 295.3 
and my 192.2. 

297.8 f. 'st?rk Gzptyk: v. my 158.6. 
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298.1 nsty’k: nd-kas, ‘ mean, vile’ appears as ns}y’k 334.3, but the abstract 
(nd-kast) as nscy’k’wk 420.8. The last seems the best reading, if we take the 
word from *n-sey'dk ‘ un-considered’, i.e. the p. p. of *’scy-, mscyd 499.5, 
500.7, 504.2; this perhaps < *saéaya-, Av. 'sak-, with -o*- > -s- prevented by 
the initial s-. 

298.6 p’s’ry@’h: the p- is pointed; ‘settled (the boiling pot)’ by adding 
cold water, i.e. cooling it; ps’ry-, like Sgd. psyr-, < *apa-sdraya-, cf. s'ry- ° to 
cool’ 392.2, 464.2, the p- being preserved in distinction from ba’ry- ‘ stir’ 
(v. my 220.8). 

299.2 y ydh: ‘his appointed time’, fem., cf. y "yd 126.8 (though it is 
obvious from the -’A), so read y’yd-. 

y psn: ‘the debt’, read y psy, as at 342.8 (80) ; psy 491.3. 

299.8 f.'xáy: ' with the whip’, a mistranslation of bi [L-mtnsa'ats. ’x3 44.1, 
pl. zn 484.2, is fem., of. f? 'zá(y) 376.3, 380.5, < adgtrd-, with secondary z-, so 
here (and 221.1) f'záy. Emmerick’s juxtaposition of 'z$ with Sed. zwáyp, NP 
šēb (J RAS, 1970, 1, p. 68), of quite different origin, is at best misleading. 

299.5 byrByk: ‘cloud’, read p-, v. my 187.1. (The b would have been 
better employed at 299.4 ‘ bi: palid ’, for bebaled ‘ grew ’.) 

299.6 béfik^wk: payvastagi, extraordinary pointing of pcfs(t)k’wk, as at 
421.8, 432.4, from *pePstk, fem. peBse 359.1, p. p. of peBney- = NP payvand-. 
With the apparent loss of -t-, cf. nas(t)k’wk, my 293.6. 

299.8 S’jyd’h: ‘repaired it’, with -c-, as correctly in 171.8, 300.1, and its 
doublet mácyd'h 102.4; v. H, Hb., p. 109, n. 2. 

300.1 mnj'myd'h: ‘frightened him’, with -¢-, as at 307.5 (myé-), 355.7, 
and correctly 221.3, 225.7, eto. 

301.1 cy xwmr’h: ' from his sleep ’, not ‘ Schlafplatz ’, a mistranslation of 
min margadshs, cf. 406.2. 

301.3 fz-br y'zk hy r’xyzyd: ‘(the game) rose to him from the left’, and 
its opposite 308.2 hzwr br yzk, are literally ‘an ill-’ and ‘a well-on-runner 
rose to him ’, the compounds being fn-br-y’zk and hewr-br-y'zk ;' fn-, v. my 244.2, 
yz-,my 107.1; itis not clear whether bris < upari as an adverb (as Man.MP 
'br, NP bar) or, uniquely, as a preverb *bry'z-. 

301.4 msbd’h: ‘threw him (on his face)’, read mspd-, as at 402.7, and 
correctly 200.2, 208.8, 313.6, etc.; v. my 99.7. The inchoative 'sfs- in 119.4, 
345.3 msfsd, 456.5 msfst (but 453.3 mšfšd |) ' prostrated self’, seems to rule out 
a simple derivation from Av. spá-, spaya- (~ *spasa-). 

301.5 m@tnjd’n: ‘acquired them ’, with -nc- (for /-nj-/), as at 434.4, 440.1 ; 
v. H, Hb., 117, 'üfn/yc- < *Owanja- (cf. Sgd. 38j- < *0waja-, Sogdica, 32). 

Here again the examples of 7 for o (and č) come thick and fast: 301.6 fw] 
‘hunting’, fPwnyl ‘hunted’ (v. H, Dict., s.vv. "f£ wo, "ff wnyk), 302.3 B'rjyk 
‘mount’ (cf. 469.1, 471.1), 302.5 «w's'dj ‘loosed ' pl. (cf. 45.1), 302.6 bynfd’n 
‘poured out (water)' (v. my 201.1), 303.7 k’fydyd ‘ threw it away’ (sto, not 
‘ihn hin’; v. my 183.4). 
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301.7, 304.1 rdbyd’h-: ‘snatched, ran away with him’ (even NP bt-rubid), 
read rwbyd-, as at 203.8, 387.5, etc. 

302.1 y! mwrnyk: ‘slaughtered’; since the victim is usually masc., here 
and 82.6 'y grb’nyk, bsmyr k-magnk ’3, this is probably y-mwrn*k; p. p. in -n- 
(v. my 153.1) of an unattested *'mwr- ? 

302.2 Wyrd: ‘leaked’, is patently mzyrd; ’zyr- ‘leak, ooze’ < *uz-gar-, 
cf. Éyr- ' become wet’ (my 91.7), iy'ry- = NP farydridan (shown to me by 
M. Schwartz). 

904.1 klymk hy h/grd: ' prompted him’. H, Dict., evidently from a better 
copy of the manuscript, reads m'Br'zyd, 'Br'zy-*. 

204.2 *$w’n’wk: ‘ spaciousness ', a mispointing needlessly repeated in the 
next glosses; cf. 'cw'n 249.5, 271.5, ete., 'cw' n wk 463.6. 

304.4 f. BzwmZd : the nearest NP equivalent is az néki dir ‘ far from (God's) 
goodness ', cf. 69.2 Bztomzonk = dirt. First we therefore have 8ž-, cf. Bk 
505.8 = dirāz, 'B£c 348.1 = dür, < barz-; then probably *-wmžd < *wi-mrida- 
* unforgiveness ' or the like, cf. Pth. "mwjd ‘ pity’. BEwmzd is still a strange 
adjectival cpd., * having a distant disfavour ' for ‘ banished’; the abstract is 
probably Pžwmžcyk. 

304.7 bef: ‘sour’, 332.4 f. "bjf-b]y?/k : ' sour-faced ', v. my 90.8. 

305.3 @wbhyd’h, 5 ^y twbyk: ‘admonished him; advice’. There's many 
a alip "bwixt nagtha and tawba; read b’wynd’h, from bwyn-, as at 180.4, 484.1, 
and verbal noun bwynk, 315.5, 446.1; v. H, Hb., p. 99, n. 1. 

306.7 bóm ‘smooth ’, 336.3 b5m ‘soft’, the same 393.1, 409.1, is pdm at 
502.2. This is confirmed by Sariqoli páóm, Yidya polom (IIF L, 1, 291a) ; its 
antonym also occurs, obóm 409.3 ' firm, solid’ < *wi~padma-. 

306.8 mSkn'h y? kynk’h: ‘I avenged him ’, lit. ‘ took his revenge’. *'sk- 
seems to be the stem, < *us-kar- 1. Cf. 'k-, without preverb. 

307.7 Rey Owyd: ‘burnt brightly’, with little room for doubt in rey; 
cf. Skt. rucya- ‘ bright ’ € 

t? BEBYR(P): read f'bgn*k (H, Dict., s.v. 'bBnk), as at 94.5, 130.6. 

308.6 f. vwiyn'hybr: ‘I boasted about it to him ’, read ywfy- as at 484.7 ; 
evidently a caus. *gaubaya- of Sed. ywf.- ‘ praise’, which in Xw. 18 ywy-, 
305.1, etc.; < *gubya- ? 

308.8 b’xsyd: ‘it opened ’, read b’syd, as at 453.3, 4, the inchoative-passive 
of bšy-, 308.83, eto., ‘to open (trans.) ’, with -s- and -y-. 

309.1 poyt’n’d: ‘cut them’, read p'zyt-, as at 468.6; similarly at 314.7. 
Much commoner is the doublet mpayt-, 202.4, 402.2, etc. 

Another group of f pointings for c: 309.1, 315.2 fwb- ‘ water’, 310.1 f., 
317.7 mjayzdyO, mjxyzyd ‘rose, went’ (H, Dict., s.v. ’coyz-), 310.4 w'eyt'] y 
jh (v. my 268.7), 811.1 nk’ fy wk ! humility ’ (cf. 163.7), 311.2 p'Imjd- ‘ clothed ’ 
(v. my 234.1), 311.8 Pmfdyf * undressed him ’, 311.4 b’ryty] (for p'rytyc = bérün 
kard, cf. 364.4), 311.6 f:ry}f (for rncc ‘ells’, cf. 82.8), {frm ‘fourth’ (for 
cB'rm, cf. 35.8), 811.8 y m Ph * his nose’ (cf. 310.7), f Bwmy ‘ from the earth ', 
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315.2 fy by] (for pey'c ‘on the face’), 316.6 EQw»zydy] ‘ sought from him ’, 
&nd 80 on. 

309.4 br’ b’fy: ‘on the left (hand), ie. pr DBy; bfyy also 489.6, but 
b’ Byycyk 429.1, and b’Byy correctly supplied 65.3. br for pr also 309.5, 311.6. 

310.4 ^y ^"WRo-om: ‘having protruding eyes’, read "wzc-, v. my 258.7. 

312.1 °bryyd’h: ‘ patched it’ is "pryyd’h at 399.1, so * patch ° also "prygk. 

312.6 & JYN: ‘by the forelock’, with more than a little improbability ; 
read dby, after f? čb 510.6, y ob’h 38.6. This /Seba/ is very reminiscent of Ar. 
jabha ‘ forehead ’ (was B. thinking of Jabin 1). 

313.2 By.pd’k-a’r: ‘ towards the street ’, is f-pnd’k s'r mispointed ; correctly 
at 355.5. 

313.5 bit hy w’syd: v. my 210.7. 

313.6 té hy Srd’h ’y p’5ysh: three errors, read f’c hy frdd "y b’dysh 
(though the second -d is perhaps a repeat, in error, of the first ornate one). 
f'e for f^ "we 366.4, 377.1, in a cpd. verb with Br- = NP ba-jày dvurdan, is 
probably /faicca/ including the article, like y'áy d’r:y’ 'É, v. my 73.6. b’dys, 
v. my 170.8. 

313.7 mykmynd"h: ‘slapped him’, mykmynk ' slap ' at 6.6 also. In both 
cases -ny- is much more likely than -yn-. 

314.1 y? brwr’k y.’sp’n: ‘the rearing of horse(s)’; prwr'k is inf. of prwr-, 
as at 391.2; 'sp'n, gen. sg. masc., nevertheless takes the fem. article after & 
fem. noun (H, ‘ Lg.', 426 £), so y’sp’n without points. 

314.5 f: RWRBk o’yt: ‘ withdrew into its sheath’, read fZ8'nk, cf. ’28’nk 
in the same context 39.1, 46.7. ^y zw£: 'hedgehog' is only pointed z- at 53.7 ; 
why should the final -z be other ? Cf. zwz ' kiss ', my 219.5. 

314.6 Z Ryd^h y! sb’h: ‘killed the louse’, read w'znd' h, v. my 193.4, and 
sp'h, my 271.3. 

315.3 f. b'yyt?h ^y érmjyk: ‘the scorpion bit him’! A literal translation 
of NP bigazid, corrected. at 315.7 to zód' Àh ^y òrmeyk ‘ stung him’; on drmeyk, 
v. H, ' Lg.', 436. 

315.8 °28’k b’rwzd: ' became clever’, read 'zd'k p°, as at 243.5, 274.3, eto. 

316.1 sb’6: ' army ’, thrice on the strength of one point, can only be sp’é; 
even NP keeps the -p-. On ’awB(y)- (zwBynk proved by mawfyd 315.8), 
v. BSOAS, xxxn, 1, 1970, 124. In view of *gubya- > ywy- (my 808.6), the 
caus. *x$aubaya- is perhaps a more likely etymon than *ziubya-. 317.3 
mxwndy0: ‘put him in straits’ is the same verb, mawf(y)d, cf. mzwfy'ry0 
442.6. 

316.3 ?y brkj: barakat, read brkc, as at 425.5 f., pl. of *brkk, attested in 
Obrkk * blessed ’ (v. H, ‘ Lg, 429; text XJ, 71). 

317.4 ny'k: v. my 208.7. 

318.1 yrj d? mkd ?? hsj: ‘made errors in reading ', read yde, pl. of ydk at 
342.1 f., 388.4, etc., and hsc, as at 493.7. mrj ck’m yryk: ‘man of many 
(reading) errors’ is thus mre ck'm-yd*k. yd*k is connected with yw- ‘ fail’, 
le. 'be necessary ' and ‘make an error’ 261.8, 270.1, so < *guta-; hsc, and 
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hs 80.5, both fem., correspond to the stem hyd- ‘ read ', 423.1, etc., suggesting 
a basic *hadya- > *hatda- as stem, but > *ha@ya- in the noun. 

318.2 yfjn d? mkd f yj: ‘modulated in the song’, read yfon, pl. of yfe 
< *grfis-, as NP gweft * playing vibrato’, and fne, as at 15.1, of. fn- ‘ to sing’, 
168.3, 418.2, 482.2. 

319.4 y? Sks’k-mynj ^we: corresponds to the NP gloss in T, rr, 266, jay-+ 
niganistan, for ‘aspect’. Read šk% k-mync, from the inf. of škš- ‘look at’, 
425.3, 497.7, assimilated < *šks- < fra-kasa- (H, Hb., p. 119, n. 3). 

319.8 xd’c W'[ZYL]: ‘(the sheep) went to graze themselves’, as if wzy- 
were the passive of w’zyyd ' he led (them) ’ in the previous line; but wzy- 1s 
< widaya- and wizaya- (v. my 158.7) and wzy- < ue4t-. The contrast w'zyd : 
w'zyl at 384.3 f. gives a different sense. This is probably ad’c m(y)’r, as at 
180.7, 226.3, 450.2. l 

320.1 °y yyðb’n: ‘the shepherd ’, for ras instead of ra'y; v. my 103.8. 

*y xwB s'y : sa‘t-ye nëk, for all that it is pointed swt, is awh s'y, of. 331.6, 
336.2, etc. 

320.2 y’m’kyd’h: ‘denounced him’, read y'm'zyd-, as correctly 152.3 
(margin), 154.7; ym'zy- is a denom. stem < Ar.-Pers. yammaz ‘ calumniator ’. 

321.8 ?y b?rj: ‘trustworthy ’, is brc ‘ secure ' 334.8, 336.8, 405.4. 

321.4 b'eyd: ‘it swelled ' is p’cyd, as at 410.8, 476.3, and correctly at 150.7 
(wrongly 507.1). 

323.6 °y nmrk sbyn: ‘soft iron’, read spny, as at 242.2. 

327.5 f. *bjy8: ‘cheap’. Among so many mispointings of p and c this is 
worth noting because it only occurs once more, as pey@, at 437.8. Confirmation 
comes from Sgd. pt'y8, ptyfy ‘contemptible’ and Pth. ptyyd (loan < Sgd.); 
v. W. Sundermann, MIO, xiv, 3, 1968, 399 f., n. 67. 

327.8 pnyk: ‘wide’, 328.1 pnny: ‘width’, for pOnk, pÜny resp., v. my 
206.8. 

328.3 #2’ wydbyr : ' behaved roughly to him ’, read -ybyr, as at 398.7, 400.4. 

329.3 bjx’s n’ryk [oder: b'ryk 1]: ‘thin clothing’. All the NP glosses of 
sazufa, saxtf contain tanuk (not tang), translated by n'r-, n'r*k, as Pashto naray, 
Oss. narág; of. 408.2. *b’ryk does not occur in Xw., NP bark ‘thin’ being 
translated 'zmrk 122.6, 393.7, 408.2, 436.4, 501.2; cf. Oss. mallag ? 

330.4 k'nbwyd: added sec. manu in error, as it means ‘ decreased’ 182.1, 
438.1, not ‘was unskilled’. Conceivably Ar. xaruga was misread as kuziga 
‘was compressed, contracted ’. 

330.6 ^y ^End Bn [durehgestrichen,] fm’n: corresponds to sazdvir-ast 
badán; the Bc'n ‘is’ (v. my 128.1) is not deleted. 

330.8, 334.5 ^6fxk : sitabr, ‘ thick’, read (’)58zk as at 173.1, cf. Oss. bdzjon, 
Sed. 86’nz, etc. (Benveniste, Études . . . osséte, 20 f.). 

331.6 ’snyb [r.: "stnb]-qdr: why correct this and leave 'sntb-gdr, ete., 
333.4 f. 1 

332.1 h:z/f'r: ' weak, thin ' is far from certainly ' without 2’p’r’, since no 
such word is attested. Read bz'f'r undivided, as at 296.5, eto. 
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335.7 Ow}: as at 405.7, the glossator has thought of the meaning ‘ place’ 
in connexion with Ar. makuna, makkana, i.e. 0-wc is for ba-1às ‘ having a place ’, 
not bafah ‘honoured’ (which is 0-mmd 825.7, 337.1, eto.). 

335.8 jràK : can hardly correspond to all the NP glosses of hajuna, viz. 
bé-asl, Sust-u &ibuk (W only), and at 405.8 zt (T), čarda (W). This last B. 
uncritically translates as ‘ brown’! Reference to 37.1 hafin = NP jurda would 
have been enough to confirm the true meaning of jrd& as ‘ half-breed, by an 
Arab stallion out of a country mare '. There are innumerable other examples of 
Xw. -k replacing NP -a(A) in assimilated loan-words. 

336.5 (margin) wr&-yw[nk]: ‘rosy’, ie. “ bay’ horse, is simply wrdyw, as 
móyw (in mdyw-cm 270.5) ‘ wine-coloured’; v. H, Hb., 116. True, such com- 
pounds generally take -k, but ywnk ‘ hair’ would work against it here. In the 
Qunya there is also arbwz-ywn, a kind of melon (glossed zarbuz-dtkl © melon- 
shaped ’). 

338.1 °y kipk hy: ‘his side’, read pipk. The imagined k- is formed by 
the kasra of Ar. Juniba above. pépk, 126.5, 236.2, 396.1, 492.4, is not rare; 
< Av. parsws ‘ribs’, cf. Oss. färsk, Yidya perseyé, Kurd. pardsi, etc. 

339.4 ’y-By’n-6’r: ‘to them’, as if a pers. pron. 3 pl *8y’n could be 
separated from the article 'y. This is the only occurrence of *'yBy ' they ’, but 
comparison of mBy 62.4 ‘we’ with k’s mBy'n 9'r (Qunya; Frejman, XJ, 115) 
* if to us’ leaves no place for an article. Conversely, páy mBy’n 64.8 ‘ by us’, 
hBy 62.3 * you’, pry hBy (XJ, T1) ‘ upon you ’, show that an article is in place 
after prepositions, so the point in 339.5 br.yBy is doubly unwanted ; /mafy(àn): 
*eBy(an)/ suggests that *pr-y 'yBy became /*par(y)éfi/. 

341.2 mzymd: here, as rarely, Wetzstein was led astray by his NP glosses. 
Ar. ‘uytla sabruhu is not birasid but ba-sar rasid sabr-aš (Pishro), na-mand 
&keb4 6 (T) ‘ his patience was exhausted ’. The Xw. gloss is accurate, cf. *’zym- 
‘ be finished, exhausted ' 253.8, 257.8, 295.4, and gd. ’zy’ms-. Where Sad. has 
a new inchoative from (’)zym- ‘to consume’, Xw. has inherited an older 
*uz-yama-. 

341.4 *y ’ws hye mw’ryd: ‘he became senseless’. The reading kyc is most 
unlikely ; the glossator seems to have been taken by Ar. (yudtya) ‘alayhs and 
translated ‘ the sense(8) became mixed upon him’, hyb(r) mw rid. ws-o'r'd*k 
is then  sense-muddled '; cf. 249.7 f. dmérta. 

341.7 bé:k’m: ' wry-mouthed ', read pZ-, as correctly at 273.2. 

342.1 ywzk?wk: ‘sufficiency’ (NP basanda, not p-), v. my 150.8. 

343.8 o’yt: ‘ went in’, wrongly but not less plainly pointed č- than 344.3 /-. 

344.2 f. mj'wk: ‘confusion’. As there is danger of another kind of 
confusion with rnj trouble ’, e.g. 345.5, this mispointing of c is worth noting ; 
v. my 246.1 and 121.8. 

344.8 mékyByd"h: ‘called him a liar’, read mékyád-, as at 389.6. The verb 
must be a denominative < čkyš ‘lie’, 449.3, 462.5, etc. This word again takes 
us back to the Avesta. To account for the č- one could posit an *att-kasía- 
> *atké} (not > c- before k- ?—see H, Dict., s.v. "E'cy-) approximately 
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wapa-dofos. But the ‘Irrlehre’ par excellence of early Iranian was Gathic 
tkaéSa-, whose {- baffled even Bartholomae (GIP, 1, 1, 178, § 302, D). There is 
still ‘ no plausible explanation ’ of it, but it is surely better to see its descendant 
in Xw. (’)ékys than to assume another form with a prefix, for elsewhere ky 
alone still carries the sense of ' false doctrine’, in Man. MP (Mir. Man., n). 
In any case, Khwarezmian clearly preserves the Avestan concept in its most 


archaic form. 
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'rb^w 225.4 brko 316.8 ymyn*k 214.1 
*'ràüBk('wk) 220.7 bs’m- 233.5 ywBy- 808.0 
"rk 216.1 bs'm*k 283.5 ywnd*k 212.5 
'r5'w- 219.8 bs'ry- 201.7 ywnk 336.5 
's- 238.7 *bs'ry- 220.8 ywy- 308.6 
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ywyn*k 214.1 
yyr- 212.5, 223.8 
hBdn 225.6 
hpryn*k 214.1 


* kwn*k 210. 7 
móyw(-cm) 336.5 
*mykmny- 313.7 
*mykmnyk 313.7 
mnd- Bc wy(n) 202.6 
"'r*k 329.3 
n'on 284.6 
nb’k 208.7 
ny'ry- 226.4 
nyr- 252.4 
nys- 210.3 
nyws- 235.6 
nywsyntkh 214.1 
nosynk 214.1 
nacy’k(’wk) 298.1 
nastk 203.6 
nxs(t}k’ wk 293.6 
nxsy- 293.6 
nzd’k 270.2 
prk 248.1 
pr*z 271.1 
pe- 218.8 
pex 0 274.7 

ncy- 299.6 
peps(t)kwk 299.6 
pomc- 201.1, 284.1 





eknd-zw'r*k 401.5 

sph, spyn 271.3 

ap'0 316.1 

epny 323.6 
epyd*k 248.7 

spyn 271.3 


spynk 2771.8 
ext 221.6 


gb 261.4 
FP bc 261.4 
Skš- 319.4 
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sorb’ b-mync 220.4 
vrbwz-ywn 336.5 
zrby- 220.4 
zrónd 200.5 
*zrmnak 219.7 


yzswby- 2712.4. 

z oyk-mync 269.8 
zmydk, smeo 2779.5 
Leer 219.5 

i»wx 314.5 

zwz- 219.5 


THE SANSKRIT TEXT OF THE SIDDHASARA! 
By R. E. EMMERICK 


The Siddhasara of Ravigupta, son of Durgagupta, is known in three main ver- 
sions, the original Sanskrit, the Tibetan, and the Khotanese. Hach is important 
for certain reasons. The Sanskrit text is important mainly because of its date. 
Although the extant MSS are late—they have been assigned to A.D. 1374 and 
1443 respectively *—the original must be earlier than a.D. 1000, after which 
date we have no Khotanese. It is likely to be considerably earlier, but we have 
no evidence at present to enable us to fix the date with precision. If the Jina- 
mitra who, with Adityavarman and Candra, translated the Tibetan version is the 
same as the Jinamitra who took part in the compilation of the Mahavyutpatts 
in the first quarter of the ninth century, the date of the composition of the 
Sanskrit text must precede A.D. 800. The occasional line is identical with one in 
Suéruta or in Caraka, but in a land of floating traditions this may not amount to 
much. In the colophon, preserved imperfectly in one of the two Sanskrit MSS 
and given in full in Tibetan, Ravigupta acknowledges only two sources by 
name: Dhanvantari and Atreya, the two sages who are usually held to have 
been involved in the transmission of medical knowledge from on high. This too 
is unhelpful. 

The Khotanese version is incomplete, but its size is such that it is among the 
largest Khotanese texts to survive. The nature of the text ensures that its 
vocabulary content is exceptionally large, and it has therefore from an early 
stage in Khotanese studies been a kind of quarry for those in search of new 
words. Realizing its importance, H. W. Bailey published the whole text in 
facsimile ? in 1938 and in transcription * in 1945 (reprinted in 1969). The 
transcribed text was placed opposite the Tibetan version and the Sanskrit text 


1 Abbreviations 
Das = 8. C. Das, A Tibetan-English dictionary, Calcutta, 1902, repr. 1960. 

Hilgenberg and Kirfel = L. Hilgenberg and W. Kirfel, Vdgbhata’s Astangahrdayasamhstd, evn, 

altindteches Lehrbuch der Heilkunde, Leiden, 1941. 

Jüschke = H. A. Jaschke, A Tibetan-English dictionary, London, 1881, repr. 1958. 
Jolly, Medicin = J. Jolly, Medicin (Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, 

rr. Bd., 10. Ht.), Strassburg, 1901. 

KT = H. W. Bailey (ed.), Khotanese texts, 1-v1, Cambridge, 1945-67. Vols. 1-0, second ed., 

Cambridge, 1969. 

Editions 
Caraka: Caraka-samhita, with the commentary Ayur-veda-dipika of Cakra-pani-datta, ed. 

Narendra-n&tha-óüstrin, 2 vols., Lahore, 1929. 

Suéruta : Sufruta-samhita, ed. Vaidya Jüdavji Trikamji Áchüárya and Narayan Ram Acharya 

' Kavyatirth ', Bombay, 1045. 

Vagbhata: Agfdnga-hrdayam, ed. Yadu-nandana Upadhy&ya, Banaras, 1950. 

! See T. R. Gambier-Parry, A catalogue of photographs of Sanskrit MSS purchased for the 
administrators of the Max Müller Memorial Fund, OUP, 1930, pp. 45-7 (items 49 and 50). Nepal 
Samvat 404 and 563 respectively, i.e. A.D. 1373 and 1442, if the Newar Samvat began on 
20 October a.D. 879 (so V. Smith, A catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1, 
Oxford, 1906, 281). 

3 Codices khotanenses, Copenhagen, 1938. 4 KT, 1, 2 ff. 
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of the parts corresponding to the Khotanese was printed at the end. Earlier 5 
Bailey had given a list of Khotanese words from the Stddhaséra together with 
their Tibetan equivalents and other information. 

There are only two known Sanskrit MSS of the Stddhasdra: MS A, at 
different times associated with the numbers 23, 20, and 49, and MS B, with the 
numbers 56, 35, and 50 respectively. A is more pleasing to the eye, B being 
rather scruffy and tattered. Bailey by preference followed A and gave the 
reference to the folio numbers of B only where MS A did not contain the required 
verse. For the two MSS, as has long been known, differ considerably. It is clear 
that MS B is much closer to the original text, while MS A has more mistakes, 
more insertions and alterations of arrangement. Only those verses which have a 
counterpart in Tibetan or in Khotanese can be considered original. Thus, at the 
end of the salakyddhydya (ch. 26 in B, ch. 31 in A), B contains verses corre- 
sponding to the Tibetan version, while A has substituted Vagbhata, Utt. 
24.21—8—2 common type of medieval eclecticism. 

In preferring MS A to B, accordingly, the editor has often preferred a wrong 
reading to a right one, although he says ‘ If one MS has the correct text, errors 
in the other are not noted '. Moreover, both scribes seem to have been not too 
well versed in the rules of sandhi and the use of anusvara and visarga, and 
Bailey has made only sporadic changes, and not always the correct ones, so that 
the Sanskrit, even in transliteration with a certain amount of normalization, is 
still much more difficult to read than it need be. The Sanskrit is in fact, when 
restored from the whims of late and careless scribes, just as ‘good’ and 
* classical’ as that of Caraka or Suéruta. The use of BS (= ‘ Sanskrit occurring 
in Buddhist texts’), passim in KT, v1, of the Sanskrit text of the Stddhasdra, 
is therefore somewhat misleading. 

The Sanskrit text of the Stddhasdra is much more important for the eventual 
understanding of the Khotanese version than might be supposed at first sight, 
for even if the Khotanese version is based upon a Tibetan original, as Bailey has 
suggested 5 and as seems likely, it cannot be based on exactly the text we have 
‘and on that alone. On this subject I hope to write more elsewhere, but I quote a 
simple example. Sanskrit j1vanam ‘invigorating’ at A 9 r 3 following upon 
caksusyam ‘good for the eyes’ was mistakenly interpreted by the Tibetan 
translators as ‘ good for the tongue’ (cf. Skt. jihvā- ' tongue ’) and rendered 
lce-la phan-pa ° (P 153 a 2; N 147 v 2) ‘ good for the tongue ’. The Khotanese 
version is, however, entirely correct at 20 v 2-3, with no mention of ' tongue ’. 
Parallel is Suéruta, Sü. 45.57-8 : 

nàryás tu madhuram stanyam kasayaánurasam hitam 
nasyascyotanayoh pathyam jwanam laghu dypanam 
Thus, Suéruta has the same tradition : Jwana- ' invigorating ’. 

* BSOS, vin, 1, 1935, 117-42. 

t ‘The preface to the Siddhasira-Sdstra’, in [W. B. Henning and E. Yarshater (ed.)], 4 


locusta leg : studies in honour of S. H. Tagizadeh, London, 1962, 31-8. 
? Bailey's lci-la is a simple misreading or mistyping. 
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The edition of the whole of the original Sanskrit text of the Stddhasara is 
clearly desirable but is necessarily a lengthy task even though the text is not 
very long : the script is difficult, the MSS are corrupt, and the subject-matter 
sometimes obscure. Such an edition I have in an advanced state, but in view 
of possible delays due to the discovery of useful ancillary material, I address 
myself here to the major matters on which I have need to comment on that part 
of the Sanskrit text corresponding to the Khotanese, that is, in principle that 
part of the text already edited. Since Bailey’s edition has been reprinted with 
scarcely any change after a quarter of a century, it is clearly time that attention 
should be drawn to the disorder remaining in the text. Such chaos can but rarely 
have survived so long in the case of a well-known language such as Sanskrit : 
we are indeed short of workers in this vast field. Although I am obliged to make 
a number of critical comments on his edition, I wish at the same time to 
reaffirm my fervent admiration for Bailey's vast learning, as well as to 
acknowledge my personal debt to him for his abundant generosity and kindness. 

In this article I am not concerned with the Khotanese version, although my 
ultimate aim is a full study and translation of the Khotanese. Here my concern 
is solely to establish the Sanskrit text. I do not aspire to completeness but wish 
to provide the main improvements that are necessary before comparison with 
the Khotanese text can begin. I leave aside for the most part matters of in- 
flection and sandhs, which Bailey has in many places printed incorrectly even 
when one or other of the MSS is correct. In most cases there is no room for 
dispute : once the correct reading is given it is self-justifying. There are, 
however, some difficulties which cannot be solved only by studying the MSS, and 
of some of these also I initiate discussion in the hope that others may aid in their 
solution. 


KT, 1, 106 

Alvi: dyur-vedodadht-taniram, the reading of A, is possible, but it is 
preferable to read dyur-vedodadhim tartum ‘to cross the ocean of ayurveda’ 
== Tib. éhehs rtg-byed-ktys rgya-mého brgal-ba. This reading is implied by B: 
Gyur-vedodadhs ttartum, where tt- is for -n t- (Le. -m t-). 

À 1 v6: the addition of ca by the ed. after vasantas destroys the metre. 
Neither MS has ca here. 

vayo makes no sense. Read cago (clear in A and at B 2 r 3) ‘ accumulation ' 
== Tib. gsog. j 

A2r1: jirnãs tac makes no sense. Read jirndnte (clear at 2 r 1, less clear 
B 2 r 4) ‘ at the end of digestion ’ = Tib. kha-zas £u-bahi mjug-tu. 

A 2r 1-2: bhukta-médtrena, the reading of A, destroys the metre. Read 
bhukta-màtre with B 2 r 4. 

A2r2: eka-,as A, should be replaced by evam ‘thus’ = Tib. de-báin-du, 
following B, which has eva (2 r 5). 

B2v1: rukgah sthiro, both editions, should be replaced by ritkso ’sthero, 
following the MS rukgo 'st/Mro. The wind is ‘ not firm ' as in the Tib. mi-brian-pa. 


- 
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The tradition is the same in Caraka, Sü. 1.58, and Vagbhata, Sü. 1.11: both calo 
‘mobile ’. 

Despite appearances—B, which alone has this sloka, is broken here—we 
must read samanoddna-vyana-. The list is well known. Tib. nag hbyun-bar 
byed-pa translates uda@na- ' breathing upwards’ also at P 202 b 7 (A 6515; 
B 51 v 2). 


KT, 1, 107 

À 2r 4: read pakvüfaya- for non-existent yaknásaya-. Cf. Suéruta, Sa. 
21.6 : doga-sthandny ata urdhvam vaksyámah : tatra samüsena vatah sront-guda- 
samsrayah (= Siddhasdra: guda-érong-àsrito), tad-upary adho nàbheh pakva- 
sayah pakvamasaya-madhyam pittasya, Gmdsayah slesmanah. See also my 
remarks at AM, NS, xv, 1, 1969, 116. 

A2r5: kayasya, following A, is clearly wrong. Read kaphasya with B 2 v 3 
— Tib. bad-kan. kapha- completes the sequence with vayu- and pttta- of the 
previous line. 

A2vi: -lavanát, twice in the ed., ıs possible, following A. B has -lavanah. 
If the readings are combined to give -lavanáh, the sloka becomes identical with 
Caraka, Su. 1.66 (1), in the edition of the Shree Gulabkunverba Ayurvedic 
Society, Jamnagar, 1949. It is not found m the edition of Narendra-natha- 
éastrin. 

sama yesam makes no sense. Read samdyatsam (A 2 v 1 -ye- but B 2 v 5 
-yai-), where famáya = Tib. 4-bar bya-bahs phyir and esdm == de-dag. Both A 
and B have s-, but the sibilants are regularly interchanged. 

cakguso, as A (not clear in B), is a 1nistake for caksusyo ‘ good for the eyes’ 
= Tib. mtg-la phan. 

À 3 r 2: read kstranna- (AB ksirüna-) for Bailey’s kgirdnt-. kstrdnna- 
* food with milk ' = Tib. ho-ma dan kha-zas. Cf. Suéruta, S4. 35.29 : kstranndda. 

A 39r3: the first edition had vrddha bala-pravayasau, which in the second 
edition has been changed to erddha-bàla-pravagasüm. But this must still be 
wrong as only two categories are involved : the young (Skt. bàla-, Tib. byts-pa) 
and the old (Skt. pravagasa-, Tib. rgan-po). So Suéruta, Sü. 35.32, has bäla- 
vrddhau. In fact, A has clearly -pravayaso, which points to the correct reading 
bala~pravayasoh (oblique dual). vrddha- is thus left in the cold. Now, A3r8 
appears to have viddhà and B 3 v 2 erddhi (both MSS are quite clear). In favour 
of a form like viddha is the Tib. version, which has*not only ksára- (Tib. thal- 
sman óha-ba) and agni- (Tib. me-béah), but also gtar-ka ‘ blood-letting ' (Skt. 
vyadha- and possibly therefore viddhi-). The Khotanese (7 r 3) likewise has 
* blood-letting ' (hufít pasme). Nevertheless, it is hard to see how this could be 
worked in, as ra/ità ‘ excluding ' precedes. Some transpositions of words occur, 
but ksarügni-viddha-ralità- would be unmetrical and cannot therefore be 
considered. The Tibetan often adds to a list anyway, so that we are not obliged 
to find ' blood-letting ' here. At first I thought of attempting to explain 
vrddha-bala-pravagasoh as having erddha- and bála-pravagasa-, as pravayasa- 
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need not necessarily mean ‘ old’. I was never entirely happy with this proposal 
not least because it leaves the MS readings unexplained. Since in this script, in 
practice, dv and ddA are indistinguishable, another line of mquiry presented 
itself. The correct reading is undoubtedly mrdvt ‘ gentle’, agreeing with hriya 
‘treatment’. Confusion of dv and ddh probably accounts for the reading vr-, 
which the scribe no doubt expected to see, cf. Suéruta’s bala-vrddhau. The idea 
of ‘ gentle treatment ’ is in fact found in the Tibetan and Khotanese versions 
as well as in the parallel sloka from Suáruta. The Tibetan is in full: ‘ In the 
case of a child and an old man, since severe treatments such as alkaline, cauteri- 
zation, and blood-letting are not to be administered, a gentle treatment must be 
administered °. Susruta, Sd. 35.32 : 


agni-ksüra-Awekass tu bàla-vrddhau vwarjayet 
tat-sddhyesu eskaresu mrdovm kuryat kriyadm sanath 


KT, 1, 108 

A313: -kdlasya (so A, broken out in B) must be emended to -kayasya. 
rakganam madhya-kayasya = Tib. lus-kyi sa ran-pa-la ni me-hgyur-bar bsrun- 
bah cho-ga ‘ medical practice to guard against change in the case of one whose 
body flesh is moderate '. kala- ' time ' is irrelevant to the context, although a 
specious interpretation might be ‘one who at a given time is in a state of 
moderate corpulence '. 

A SrD: kalpdnte (noun ?) should be replaced by kalpante (verb). A has 
kalpyante, B 3 v 5 ]lpante. Tibetan has hgyur-ba ‘ become ' with the terminative 
case. Bu&ruta, Sü. 35.40, has similarly kalpate . . . sukhdya. 

À. 8 v4: read targo as B 4 r 4. A haa trgo (ed. trso misprint), a conflation of 
tarso with trend. 

apikivam, as Bailey reads, makes no sense to me, but A seems clearly to have 
apikivam (not apdkivam) and B 4 r 4, less clearly, avákteün (not aváktva). The 
only item missing from the Sanskrit, when comparison is made with the other 
versions, is something to correspond to Tibetan kha-chu ‘ spittle’, Khotanese 
sahém (8 v 1). An ablative, with which amlat will agree, seems required, and B 
clearly indicates an ablative with the common writing of -àn for -ät before t-. 
No such noun occurs to me, and I therefore tentatively propose reading by 
emendation apakvat since the context is indigestion. 

A3v5: vdyo (first ed.) makes no sense even if taken as a mistake for vayau, 
locative of vayu- ‘wind’. Actually A has tasmim väyo while B has tasmin 
mvayo (n with virama). It is therefore clear that the correct reading, which is 
given by Bailey in his new edition, is tasmin svāpo (p and y are often identical), 
as mv and sv differ but shghtly and are often confused. This, of course, renders 
the following svapnam (first ed.) unnecessary, and B in fact has tasmin svapo 
dioà kdryo. It is easy to see what has happened in A for dtva-svapna- is common 
in medical texts. 

Silanugranthi- makes no sense to me, but it is not easy to see what should be 
read. A appears to have mulamugantht and B sulantragranthi. The first item is 
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certainly éüla- ' pain’, Tib. zug-ci na-ba. But what is anugranths ? What we 
want is a counterpart to behu-snabs-su hbyun-ba ‘ arising in slime ’ (Khotanese 
manda 8 v 3, = Skt. manda- ‘ scum’), that is, slimy discharge. The parallel 
passage in Vagbhata, Su. 8.26, has $üla-vtbandAa- ‘pain, constipation’. In 
view of the fact that ein-müfra-sanga- ' cessation of faeces and urime’ im- 
mediately follows anugranthi-, it is possible that we should read instead antar- 
granths- ‘internal knotting’. After müirotsanga- there comes in Vagbhata, 
N+. 9.31: antar basti-mukhe . . . granthw miitra-granthth ‘ knotting inside the 
entrance of the bladder (is called) urine-knotting '. But antra-grantht-, the 
reading of B, could perhaps be retained. 


KT, 1, 109 

À & rl: read valakam (i.e. balákam) for valyakam. A has valakam, B 4 v 2 
valükàm for the plural balakan. 

A423: -digdhàvah is meaningless. A has -digdhah while B 4 v 4 has the 
correct reading -digdhdngah = Tib. lus bskus ‘ with body smeared ’. 

A4r4: read udasettà (misprint). 

A4r5: read sa rogarivm as sa is correlative to yah in the preceding line. 
Similarly the Tibetan has ms gan . . . de. 

balavin wa makes no sense, but the correct reading is uncertain. A has 
bala-süntna iti etc. and B 5 r 1 perhaps bala-vàna we (the third aksara is un- 
certain). A genitive or ablative is wanted parallel with samyad and dsptágner. 
It may be best to follow A with bala-santna(h) ‘ of one gaining strength’. The 
Tibetan has simply fiams-stobs che-ba ‘ of great strength ’. 

A 4v 1: the supplement ca is incorrect. aruskara-, synonymous with 
aruska-, should be read with B 5r 3. 

À4v3: dmra- does not belong to the eldds group. amra- is a defective 
writing of ásra-, cf. B b r 6 dsa-. asra- corresponds to Tib. gur-kum ' saffron ' 
(= Skt. buhkuma). kunkuma- belongs to the elad$ group as prescribed by 
Suéruta, Sü. 38.24, and Vagbhata, Su. 15.48. asra-? (‘blood ") evidently is a 
synonym of asrk (‘ blood °) used of ‘ saffron’ according to Monier-Williams s.v. 
asrk in the Siddhasara (B 72 r 5; A defective) is rendered by gur-kum in 
Tibetan (P 233 a 5). 

A4v4: vióvajaji is an emendation based on the Tibetan version, beah-sga 
dan go-sfiod dan. A has bilvdcedja and B 5 r 6 bilvájavs, as noted by Bailey. This 
clearly contains biva- plus something else. bilva- is wanted for the varundds 
group as listed at Suéruta, S5. 38.10, and Vàgbhata, Sü. 15.21, whereas etsva- 
and ajaj%- (also found in the Khotanese version, 10 v 4 ttàmgare, ausat) are not. 
In the Tibetan, bilba occurs in the position of bimba-. In view of the collocation 
in the Suéruta version btlvaja-srngs and the non-occurrence of aja-érhgt other- 


8 asra- in given as a synonym of ku&kuma- in the Dhanvantari-nighantu (AnandAérama 
Sanskrit Series, 33), Poona, 1896, p. 95 : 
kuthkumam rudhiram raktam asrg asram oa pitakam 
ki émiram cru büklikam samkocam piéunam varam. 
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wise in the list, it seems clear that B's bslvajáes is worth taking more seriously. 
One cannot simply insert aja-srrgi, of course, for viganskd- cannot be displaced 
and is attested in Vagbhata. Now wgdnskd- is the equivalent in Vagbhata of 
mesa-srngt in Susruta (so correctly Hilgenberg and Kirfel s.v.). wtgdna- is 
“horn ’ like árfiga-, and mega- ‘ sheep ’ is understood. It is thus eventually clear 
that the reading of B is completely correct. biva-, plus ajdvi-vigdnska- = aja- 
érhg* + mega-értgt. The combination ajüti- ‘goats and sheep’ is known 
elsewhere. 

À 4 vb: japé- is cited in Monier-Williams as a plant name, but it is better 
to read jagà-? (p, y identical), since this is known to be the equivalent of arantka 
(Hilgenberg and Kirfel s.v. jaya), of which tarkári (Hilgenberg and. Kirfel s.v.) 
is & synonym. farkdri- is found in the varundds group aa listed by Suéruta and 
Vagbhata. 

Read vargo ’né° with B 5 v 1. 


KT, 1, 110 
A b v 1: the ‘line’ rakta-74ta-jvara-cchards-mahàdaha-vynáéanah is a 
haplography by the editor for the sloka : 
rakta-mttam nshanty asus trsmám cáti-pramardanah 
tavra-pitta-jvara-cchardi-mahadaha-vindganah 
A has pramarthins, B D v 5 pramarthinàám, evidently having in mind pramdathin- 
* destroying ’. 
Abv4: Bailey's supplement sa- is not necessary as we can read satriyaka- 
for sasriya-. B 6 r3 curiously has éesrisdiasya-bhedakad. 


KT, 1, 111 

A6Bv5: snuckmayhi is impossible. It appears to be based on snukmahd at 
A6r5. But there we have simply snuk and mahd-syama- so that that cannot 
establish such a word. In A 5 v 5 one might suggest snuhi-vrksa- if that did not 
offend the metre. All the items of the muskakdds group correspond to those 
given by Susruta, Sü. 38.20, so that snuhi-vrkga- is left to equate with vajra- 
vrksa-, just as Vagbhata, Su. 15.32, has snuh. vajra- is synonymous with 
snuht- (see Hilgenberg and Kirfel s.v. vajra-). The verse seems to be absent 
from B. For the correct reading of this verse, see my forthcoming article ‘ On 
Ravigupta’s ganas ’. 

spandana- is better read syandana-, a synonym of tsmséa- (see Hilgenberg 
and Kirfel s.v. syandana-), which belongs to the salads group as listed in Suéruta, 
Su. 38.8. 

A6r1: divide tamram ayah. 

Read gara- (AB) for gada-. gara- — Tib. dug ‘ poison ’. 


° Note Jagd (p, y distinguished in the Cambridge MS) in the Yogaéataka, 6, where also the 
Tibetan version has ’a-ru-ra. Cf. also Dhanvantari-nighantu, p. 27 : 
agnimantho 'gnimanthanas tarkiri vijayantikd 
vahnimaniho "rani ketuh Sriparni karpikd jayi. 
VOL. XXXIV. PART l. ' 7 
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A 6r3: fáka-jambulam is a misreading for éakajam phalam (A) or fakaja- 
phalam (B 6 v 4). = éaka-phala- Su&rute, Sd. 38.43. 

A6r5: snukmahá : see on À D v D above. Read snug mahà-éyamà as 
B 6 v 6. 

À 6 v 2: there seems to be no obvious reason why the editor should twice 
have paficamülakam when both MSS in both places have müla-paficakam. 


KT, 1, 112 

À 6 v 3: read pralepán with B 7 r 5. 

A6vD: Artam, although a partially justifiable reading, is no doubt incorrect. 
The difference between hr and Ay is often microscopic. -m is an emendation. 
Not visible in B. Read hy atah. 

samyan is an emendation by Bailey based on Tibetan des-par (N 144 v 6) 
and Khotanese ara (15 v 1). The Tibetan is, however, wrongly read and 
should be nes-par. The reading of B 7 v 2 urdhas tasya should be retained. 

A 6 v 6: -nivartanah replaces unnecessarily the reading of both MSS 
-nivdranah. 

ATr1: read madhuro with both MSS. 

kiñcid vinãétias (‘a little destroyed ’ ?) yields no sense. The subject of the 
sentence is thereby abolished. As mentioned above, dv and ddh are virtually 
indistinguishable. Read therefore dhino 'ssías. -t- is clear in A. dhino is for 
hino according to the classical sandhs after -d. ksficid. dhino ‘ a little less power- 
ful’ corresponds exactly to Tib. mthu cun-zad éam-gyts chun. The subject is 
asttas (sc. sagiskah from the previous line) ‘ black (rice) '. The Tibetan has the 
subject in full: Abras zag drug-cus smin-pa $un-lpags nag-po ‘ black-husked rice 
that ripens in sixty days’. 

A Trå: read -ghnas canako with B 8 r 1. 

AT v1: vata-sadháranasya sah is a strange misreading, again abolishing the 
subject of the whole sentence. Read with A (the vital part not visible in B) 
vata-sddharanaés éasah (with § in each case written s). The Tibetan has rendered 
$aáah with ri-bon-gi fa ‘ hare-flesh °. rs-bon is used to render sasa- elsewhere in 
the Siddhasüra at P 166 b 7 (A 20 v 1; B 26 v 5 both sasa-). 


KT, 1, 113 

A7 v3: pita-väta- is the reading of A, but sannspata- with B 9 r 2 is the 
correct reading, — Tib. hdus-pahs nad, Khotanese sadvind achat (1T r 4). 

chattya-laghavartht is an unnecessary, false emendation. Read chattya- 
laghavi ca with B 9 r 3 (nom. sing. masc. of “lighavw-). 

AT v 4 : read vrgyataras with A or vrsyatamas with B 9 r 4. 

À8r2: kalsngdlavani, as A, is to be rejected. Read with B 10 v 3 kalin- 
galabunt (nom. dual nt.). The endings in -ndgani and -kàrans have been assimi- 
lated (for -e). There are two items only also in the Tib. : kalsnkahs hbras-bu and 
ku-ba. ku-ba renders alábu- elsewhere in the Stddhasdra at P 191 b 6, where 
alàbu- is clear in both MSS (A 51 v 8; B 43r2). 
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A8r3: read abhtru- with B 10 v 4. 

visa- : read btsa-. 

A 8 r 4: the supplemented <ha>ram is wrong Read madhurdnurasam 
[sa]ram. sara- ‘ laxative ’ corresponds to Tib. Akhru-ba ... byed. Cf. Suéruta, 


` Sü. 46.143 : 


amlam sa-madhuram tsktam kasdyam katukam saram 
cakgusyam sarva-dosa-ghnam vrsyam ámalakt-phalam 


saram 18 not visible in B 11 r 1 on account of a curious rearrangement : madhu- 
ranurasam vrsyam tad-vad ámala|kam saram]. 

A8r5: jàmbaram, as A, should be replaced by ja@mbavam with B 11 r 6 (not 
clear but undoubtedly -v-), = Tib. jambuhi s7-tog. 


KT, 1, 114 

À 8 v3: lomakam (first ed.). So A but better is romakam with B 11 v 3. 
lonakam (second ed.) is probably the outcome of an attempt to print cánu 
(ca + anu) for cdnu of first ed. 

gala- ‘throat’. So A but read gara- ‘ poison’ with B 11 v 6, = Tib. dug 
* poison *. 

À 8v 4: read svarji- with B 11 v 6. 

Read bhü-pátra- (misprint). 

À9r2: ugtünte ca. Read ustiam tac ca as implied by B 12 v 2 usstan ta 
ca and A 9 r 2 usta cca. 

Read go-ksiram (misprint). 

A9r4: delete the verse vrsyam . . . mahisam, which is not in Tibetan or 
Khotanese. 

A 9rD: read navoddhrtam. On ddh/dv see at A 3 r 3 and 7 r 1 above. 


KT, 1, 115 

A 59r 4: yo gano cannot be correct and is an unnecessary emendation. 
Read pavano with B 47 r 2, = Tib. rlun gan-las gyur-pafi nad-kys skabs dan 
sbyar ‘ accompanied by measures for diseases that have arisen due to wind ’. 

A 59 rb : mdloksais meaningless. kr, ky and ks are at times confused in these 
MSS. Read sravino raktam älokya == Tib. gan-hbrum na-ba-la khrag hjag-par 
rtogs-na ' having examined the flow of blood in the case of one suffering from 
piles’. A has sravana, B 47 r 3 srdvind, so that srdvindm is also possible. 

-pacanah. A has pücanah and B 47 r 3 has upayogas, so that the singular is 
probably to be preferred. 

A59 v D: kstrena. So A but read ksdrena with B 47 v 2, = Tib. thal-ba. 

A 59 v 5-60 r 4: an arbitrary selection of lines of no relevance to the 
Tibetan or Khotanese. Nevertheless, the following should be noted. 

Read paryanke with B 47 v 4. 

va yutam (first ed.) and vayutah (second ed.) are equally meaningless. The 
correct reading payu-jam is clear in B 47 v 5. 

satangatam (first ed.) and s(u>sangatam (second ed.) are both wrong. A and 
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B both have satangatam, which is correct as satam gatam. The reference is to the 
length of time required to utter a hundred words: Suéruta, Cs. 6.4, vak-chata- 
matram. 

A 60 v b : only one-half of the sloka has been given even though both halves 
are fully represented both in the Tibetan and in the Khotanese (102 v 3-4), 
The sloka reads : 


yad agnt-bala-dam kimcid yac ca vatinulomanam 
anna-panam yathavastham tad yojyam gudajature 


* In the case of one suffering from piles, according to his condition, a certain 
amount of food and drink is to be teken if it promotes digestive power and is 
compatible with wind °. 


KT, x, 116 

A 61 r2: read gata-ponakah with the MSS (B 48 v 1). 

A 6l r 3: éalyabhyavahrte krte makes no sense. Read with B 48 v 2 
salyabhyavahrts-ksateh. A has éalyabhyavahrte ksate. 

A 61275: muravrtta-. Read mütra-vari- with B 48 v 4. A has mütra-vriti-. 

A 62r2: -ksagassta-. Read -ksayat sttah with B 49 r 5. A has -ksayat sita. 
The Tibetan, however, appears to have read ksaya-ksata-, a common enough 
combination. 

A 62r3: upakramash. So A, but read upakramet with B 49 r 6, as a verb is 
needed. 

A 6213-4: tráyaniri.. So A, but read trdyantt with B 49 r 6 (-m-). 


KT, x, 117 

A 63r3: dravyois meaningless here. At first sight A seems to have sddanam 
dravyo. But the -n- is suspect, and -vyo is close to -dyo. Read with B 50 r 4 
sdda-tandrddyo. Tibetan has sgyid lug-pa, which regularly renders Skt. sáda- 
‘ sinking feeling ' and sfiom-pa, which often renders Skt. tandrd- ‘ laziness ’. 

A 6314: -rogdrtam must be wrong. If we read -rogárta- with A it is possible 
to make sense: ' and in this case one should administer the (same) treatment 
(as) for one afflicted with kamalad and pándw diseases’. But the Tibetan and 
Khotanese (107 v 4) agree with B 50 r 5 -rogoktam. The sense is then : ‘ and in 
this case one should administer the treatment described (above) for kàmalà and 
pandu diseases ’. 


KT, 1, 118 

A 68 v 4: the first line on p. 118, although correctly read, is not found in 
the Khotanese, which is lost at this point, resuming with the end of the counter- 
part of the following hne. The Tibetan equivalent is not given on p. 47. 

A 64 rl: và laktakambuné is a correct reading of A, although it is better 
to print vdlaktakdmbuna to provide the normal alaktaka- ‘lac’. B 50 v 6 has 
valaksakambund. ks and kt are at times confused. The Tibetan version, however, 
has le-brgan-rci, said by Jüschke to be ‘juice of poppies, opium’. Bailey 
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accordingly at first 1° gave the meaning of the Khotanese counterpart skaphat 
(109 r 5) as ‘ poppy ’, but later he changed to ‘lac ' (KT, v1, 367). But elsewhere 
in the Stddhasdra le-brgan-ré& is used to render kusumbha-* safflower °. Khotanese 
skamphaina in Z 21.19, where the context is the ornamentation of the female 
face, need not necessarily be ‘ lac ’ rather than ‘ safflower ’, as both were used in 
India from an early date to provide a red dye used as a cosmetic. They were 
apparently confused at times in China. It is probably not therefore necessary 
to try to find ‘ safflower’ in the Sanskrit text, although that would not be so 
difficult. The lexica give laivà-, variant ladva-, as a synonym for ‘ safflower °. 
But the word is not confined to lexica despite Monier-Williams and Turner; 
CDIAL, 10919. It ocours in medical texts. Moreover, at Vagbhata, Cs. 11.7, 
lafvd-byans is rendered in the Tibetan version by le-brgan-rétht sa-bon (P 175 b 6). 
In the script of our MSS f and d are often confounded, so that either could have 
occurred without regard to the origin of the word. dv in B would have been very 
close to ks. 

phenyam makes no sense and is a misreading of stanyam (A) ‘ breast milk’, 
= Tib. bud-med-kys nu-£o. B 50 v 6 has, more clearly written, stanyam. 

À 64r4: -nulah. So A but read -nudah. Cf. B 51 r 3 nuda. 

A 71rb56-71 v3: these verses should be deleted as they are irrelevant to the 
Khotanese. Their inclusion is arbitrary, especially since the verses to which 
Khotanese 121 r 1-5 correspond have been entirely omitted on their account. 
The verses corresponding to Khotanese 121 r 1—5 occur in B only (54 v 6-55 r 2). 
I read them as follows : 


kaphajám mtitra-[sampsstasr ulsna-viryash pralepayet 
patavyo [miitra-samlyuktah kagágah pita-darunah 
medo-vrddhaw bhavet svedah surasddss ca lepanam 
srdvayed miitrajam svinnàm widdhvadhah si. . . .] 
antra-vrddhav avrddhayam dahasr vata-vinigrahah 
vidagdhàásu ca sarvasu yoyyam karma vrandsrayam 
In fact, the whole section, of which this is the last part, is missing from A. 
A115: the word missing after lepah is patite ‘ in a case where the disease in 
question is caused by disturbance of the bile’, = Tib. mkhres-pa-las gyur-pahs 
(P 207 b 4). It is parallel with kaphotthite * arisen from phlegm ’ in the next line. 
A has patnit, i.e. paitti, nom. sing. < patitin-. B 54 r 6 has prette, where the -r- 
is just a flourish at the base of the aksara as often in B (e.g. on A 75 r 1, KT, 1, 
122, below). 
-malanadm. So A but read sülánam with B 54 v 1 (-m not visible), = Tib. 
giñ sala (P 207 b 6). 
The word missing after sälänām is clearly written tvagbhir in A and that is 
the correct reading. B 54 v 1 has wagbhir. The Tibetan has phye-ma (P 207 b 6) 
‘powder ’, not exactly the same, but in practice close. 


19 BSOS, viu, 1, 1935, 118. 
11 B. Laufer, Sino-iranica, Chicago, 1919, repr. Taipei, 1967, 324-8. 
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A"lvl: partéegah. So A but B 54 v 1 has the correct reading partsekah 
‘sprinkling ', = Tib. blug (P 207 b 6), perfect < ldug-pa ' to pour’. 

himah. So apparently A, but B 54 v 1 has the correct reading ht sah. 

-karmanda- is a misreading. Read -karmaáóu with A. B has -karma|. àsu 
‘ quickly ’ = Tib. myur-te (P 207 b T). pakse, A only, is correctly read, but will 
be a mistake for pakve = Tib. rnag hjug-pa lta-na (P 207 b 7) ' when one sees pus 
setting in’. pakva- is often written pakga- in these MSS. Bee e.g. on A 74 v D, 
KT, x, 122, below. 

vrana-varcam upakramah is meaningless. A has vrana-vac ca mupah kramah 
and B 54 v 2 vrana-vac ca partkramah. The verse should thus be read : 


éastra-karmüéu pakve syad vrana-vac ca parskramah 


‘ Surgical action should be taken quickly in the case of suppuration and treat- 
ment should be given as for a wound’. -vat ‘like’ = Tib. bén-du (P 207 b 8). 

A 71 v 1-2 : masiwdntah is correctly read, but it would be clearer printed as 
mast vdniah (và + antah). antah pradagdha- corresponds to Tib. snod kha 
Sbyar-gyy nan-du brhos-pa * baked in a vessel whose lid is on (lit. whose mouth is 
closed) ’. 

AT1 v2: sarvalinga-gudapaham (both editions) is either an emendation or 
a misprint. A and B 54 v 3 both have -gadápaham, which is correct. sarva- 
linga-gadapaham ‘removing all the diseases of the penis’ — Tib. pho-méhan- 
gys nad thams-cad sel (P 208 a 1-2). 

A 71 v 3—4 : as Bailey has it this line is scarcely intelligible. A has bruddha 
pakedsayopdno vit-chogüvarttano bali and B 55 r 3 has kruddhah pakvasaye 
*pino vtl-chosüvarttane balt. B is obviously almost entirely correct. The Tibetan 
rendering is close : ' The apana (dri-ma hbysn-pa £es bya-baht rlun) residing in 
the pakvasaya (lon-ka-na gnas-pa), having been disturbed (hkhrugs = kruddha-) 
and become preponderant (sas che-bar gyur-pas = bali), the excrement is dried 
up (phyt-sa bskams-nas = v1{-Sosa-) and the path for proceeding downward is 
obstructed (thur-du hon-baht lam hgags = adhah-kha-samrodht). Having become 
upward-winding (gyen-du hkhyil-bar gyur-pa = dvartana-), it is said (bfad = 
smyta-) to promote the disease of dry excrement (riug-skam-gys nad bskyed-par 
== uddvarta-kara-)’. Read therefore : 


kruddhah pakvasaye '"pàno vsf{-chosdvartano bali 
irdhva-go 'dhah-kha-samrodht hy udavarta-karah smytah 


KT, 1, 119 

A 72 r 2: tdvad is an unnecessary emendation. Both MSS have tà vid 
(B 55 r 6), i.e. tà wd-. tà (for tah) = Tib. des (Derge ; de Narthang, Peking), 
and vid-vibandha- = Tib. phyt-sa hgags-pa. 

A 7212-3: wddhttam. So A (with -am), but B 55 v 1 wddahs ca is the correct 
reading : ‘and a burning (pain, áula-) in the navel, arising from bile’. 

A 72 v 2: bilvddsh (first ed.), btluddt (second ed.) are both wrong. Even 
buvdds cannot agree with kvdtha-, which is masculine, and it cannot be in 
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apposition either as ddi- is masculine also. But there is no problem, as the 
correct reading bslvadeh is clear at B 56 r 1. 
B 56 r 1: read sa-kandv-dri- with MS. Misprint, but reprinted. 


KT, 1, 120 

B 56 r4: the missing word is no doubt pastte, = Tib. mkhris-pa-las gyur-pa 
‘arisen from bile’, although only -t£- is visible to me. 

kstreneksya-rasena is a misreading for kgireneksu-rasena. The Tibetan has 
bu-ram sn, which often renders tksu- ‘ sugar-cane ’. 

B 56 v1: vra- is a misreading. For ttvra-kopa, read smris-vikopa. Since 
the Tibetan has ytd dañ blo dan dran-pa we could restore thus : [dht-cttia-]smrts- 
vikopa. 

B 56 v2: v$fiano. Read with the MS eyjfiána-. It is evident that the line is 
one compound containing a list corresponding to that given in the Tibetan 
version. vam will therefore stand, not for -vän as Bailey has it, but for van, 
i.e. väg ' speech °’, = Tib. éhig ‘ word, speech °. The Tibetan has ms ma-yin-pahi 
ées-pa dan ées-fien da^ stobs dan ¢hig dan dpah-ba-la s0gs-pa ‘non-human 
knowledge and wisdom and power and speech and prowess etc.’. Read 
accordingly : 

[dasuska-jAa}na-vyjfidna-bala-vag-rrkramadsbheh 

B 56 v 4: katabhàánvstà for MS katapanowd. It would seem from the Tib. 
katabht dan sveta das that we should emend further to kajabhi-éveta-. The 
difference between -* and -à is often slight, and only & small stroke separates 
nv and sv, which can in these MSS represent fv. But -$- remains unexplained. 
Since kafabhi- and évetā- can be synonyms, the Tibetan may be simply an 
expansion of the one term in the Sanskrit, so that -anvità may be correct. Read 
therefore either kafabhy-anvita or katabhyanwa. 

B 56 v D: smrism esdm viwa ..is misread. Read smris-medhá-vwa|rdhanam], 
= Tib. dran-pa gsal-ba dan yid géuns-par hgyur-żiù ‘ purifying the memory and 
becoming perceptive '. 


KT, 1, 121 

B 57 r 2: dosdd reka-, misread for dosodreka-, == Tib. nad-g£$ Sas cher. 
dosodreka-hata-smrteh ‘ because the memory is destroyed by the preponderance 
of the humours '. 

A 7315: -éogad vegjana-. Bo A but read -4osodvestana- with B 57 v 3. 

vaksah- is a false emendation. On this details will be given elsewhere. 

A 73 v 1: samsthà is meaningless. Read mdarutdkufictta@msa-stha svrá 
3fieyaskabühukam ' it is to be known as askabahuka when the vein in the shoulder 
is contracted by wind’. amsa-sthà ‘ situated in the shoulder ’ is confirmed by 
Vagbhata, N+. 15.43 : 


amsa-milla-sthita vayuh strah sankocya tatra-gah 
bühu-praspandsta-haram janayaty avabahukam 
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Note that in the Ssddhasāra the slightly different name, atkabahuka or ekabahuka, 
is associated with the singular strd, confirmed by jfeya, which cannot be plural. 

A T4 r 2: tu lavamld, the reading of A, is quite corrupt and unintelligible. 
Almost correct is B 58 v 2 tulérdhambu. Read tulardhambu. The Tibetan 
version has sman ’asvagandha sran lna-beu (b)skol-bahi khu-ba ‘the juice 
remaining after boiling 50 srań of the herb asvagandha '. Tibetan sra^ is the 
measure known in Sanskrit as pala-. 1 tuld = 100 pala.!? tulardha- ' half a 
tulad’ is therefore 50 pala = 50 srav. So in the Skt. the reading is certainly 
asvagandha-tulardhambu ‘ the juice of half a tula of afvagandha ’. 

A 74 r 3-4: akgü(m»éttash cannot be correct, as Gmétia- does not exist. 
A has akgdsttath (probably), B 58 v 3 aksasi[. The correct reading is no doubt 
aksamstkash, an extended form of aksámash (A 43 r 3; B 37 r 6), like palam- 
Skath (A 44 r 1-2; B 38 r 3). Monier-Williams seems not to list dmétka- 
either, but it is not uncommon in medical texts. The scribe of MS À may have 
been thinking of akga-mtta-, but although the bottom stroke of the s in -sttath 
is almost lost, it seems clear that it was there at one time. -ita for -ika is a 
mistake occasionally found in these MSS. 

A TAr4: -gadddhvams. So A (gadadhvanst); but read as B 58 v 4 -gada- 
dhvamst. 


KT, x, 122 
First line. A line is missing before dadhy-amla- etc. It reads : 


milakanam rasa-prasthats tatla~prastham prasadhstam 


It is found at A 74 r 4 and B 58 v 4. The Khotanese renders it at 129 v 4, the 
Tibetan at P 213 a 8 (N 201 b 6-7). 

A‘T4 v1: -surasüdhake is an unnecessary emendation. As the apparatus in 
the first ed. (omitted from second ed.) shows, B 58 v 6 has svarasa^, while A 
has simply rasa°, making the line a syllable short. The Tibetan renders by 
khu-ba ‘liquid’. But svarasa- is the correct reading. It is a medical technical 
term, defined by Monier-Williams as ‘ own (unadulterated) juice or essence ’. 
Jolly, Medicin, 29: ‘ svarasa, natürlicher Saft, der durch das Stossen frischer 
Kräuter in einem Mórser entsteht ’. 

A74v2: ksirünu [5] is unintelligible to me. A has ksiránus, as does B DO r 1. 
It should mean, to judge by the Tibetan rendering ho-ma hthuns-la, ‘ having 
drunk milk’. Tentatively, I would propose kstrdnias, as nu and nt are occasion- 
ally interchanged. The line should read : 


kstrantas tad-virskias ca khaded svam qudanvitam 


* finishing with milk and having been purged by this (preparation), he should eat 
ginger with molasses ’. 
A74v5: note that the haplography of the first ed. (mastu- . . . yojayet) has 


12 tulad = pala-éatam (Siddhasdra-nighantaba B 95 r 4). So U. O. Dutt, The materia medica of 
the Hindus, Calcutta, 1877, 8. 
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been rectified in the second. But paksam in the second ed. for the equivalent of 
Tib. skol ‘ boiled’ cannot be correct. Read pakvam ' cooked’ with B 59 r 4. 
See also on A 71 v 1, KT, 1, 118, above. 

krog(ra-. Misprint ? Read krog(u-. 

A "D r 1: sdndra-. Misreading for sada- A, the correct reading, — Tib. 
sgytd lug-pa (see on A 63 r 3, KT, x, 117, above). 

A IB rb: the verse tydjyam tridogajam etc. belongs to A 75 r 4, and in both 
MSS, as well as in Tibetan and Khotanese (132 r 3-4), it precedes the verse 
tatrasrh-moksanam etc. 

*prasruficayat, both editions, follows A. B 59 v 3 has only ]fícayat remaining. 
It must correspond to Tibetan Ajag ‘to trickle, flow’, Khotanese ysauttd 
(132 r 3-4). It would be tempting to look for a new nasal present from pra-sru- 
* to flow ’, but caution is advised as the line is a syllable short, and it is clear that 
this is where the extra syllable should be found. It is likely in view of the 
sequence bhinnam sphugitam that we should have a past participle and that 
-fica~ is therefore -(ta)m ca. There can thus be little doubt that the line should 
read : 

tyàjyam tri-dosatam bhinnam sphulstam prasru(ta)m ca yat 

paficakam asraya-kramah cannot be correct. A has pafcakammasrayah 
kramah, B 59 v 3 paficakarydsrayah kramah. The reading is thus pafica- 
karmasrayah kramah. The pafica-karma is enumerated in the Tibetan version : 
(1) bkru-sman drag-po mas btan-ba ; (2) hjam-rós mas btan-ba ; (3) skyug-sman ; 
(4) bkru-sman ; (5) sman snar blugs-pa. Ch. 30 of the Siddhasara is devoted to 
the pafica-karma. The same list in a different order (3, 4, 5, 1, 2) heads the 
chapter (P 241 a 3). There the Sanskrit (B 77 v 6) has: 

vamanam recanam nasyam marühaé cinuvasanam 
qheyam pafica-vidham karma vidhdnam tasya gadyate 
See further Jolly, Medicwm, 26 ff. 


KT, 1, 193 
‘A 76 v 1-5 om. B, K? This is incorrect, as there are two verses found in 
both Sanskrit MSS, in Tibetan, and in Khotanese. I read them thus : 


pitta-raktottare lepo yasty djyam ksiram sa-saktubhth 
jivaniyaugadhasr vaps ghrta-pistath prakalpitah 
ATT v 4: akrtüni (first ed.), aksatdnt (second ed.). A has akytdms, B 60 r T 
akr[. According to the apparatus in the first ed., omitted from the second, A 
had akrtdst, but that is a misreading. akrtüns ‘undone’ is certainly rather 
vague. aksatüns 'unwounded' is better and could almost be justified. The 
flesh of an animal that had been killed by poison or by a snake (etga-sarpa-hata-) 
was not to be eaten according to Suéruta, Sd. 46.126. But 'unwounded' 
seems too imprecise, and it does not account for the Tibetan and Khotanese 
versions. The meaning should be according to the Tibetan version sa snum-bag 
chun-ba dan ‘ flesh with a small amount of fat’. The Khotanese (185 r 4) has 
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apiye guste jsa “ with flesh that has no fat’. *apivämss or the like would seem 
required to account for the ending as well as for the meaning. akrédns‘ not lean ' 
would account for the beginning and could be justified. Lean flesh and exces- 
sively fat flesh was to be avoided: Caraka, Si. 27.308 krédtemedyam .. . 
mamsam ulsrjet. But abrsdns would not account for the Tibetan and Khotanese 
versions either. Better from this point of view would be aghrtans ‘ without fat ’. 
Tibetan snum-bag seems to have been regarded as an adjective by C. Vogel, 
Vagbhata's Astangahrdayasamiua, Wiesbaden, 1965, 92. He renders it by 
‘ slightly fat’. Both at Sd. 2.1] and 3.26 it renders sntgdha- ‘fat’, but snigdha- 
is in both places used nominally to mean ‘ fat (food) ’, as in fact translated by 
Vogel. In the Stddhasdra snum-bag at P 186 b 1 renders Skt. sneha- (A 4713; 
omitted B 39 v 3) * oil, fat’. The adjective snum-bag-can ' possessing snum-bag ' 
is explained by Dge-báes Chos-kyi Grags-pa, Brda-dag min-chtg gsal-ba, Peking, 
1957, s.v., as Zag-cht-can ' possessing fat’. snum-bag was used by Chos-grub 
to translate I-tsing’s t IC yu nt in a passage where in Sanskrit sneha- would be 
expected, as shown by a parallel from Susruta adduced by Nobel? The best 
animal sneha- is according to Suáruta, Cs. 31.4, gavyam ghriam ‘ cow-ghee ’. 
Chinese 1 yu is given as an equivalent of ghrta- in Mahavyutpatts 5682. aghrtáns 
would thus correspond well with Tibetan snum-bag chun-ba and even better, 
for the private a-, with Khotanese aptye. Moreover, in Vagbhata, Cs. 7.36, the 
kaulattha- is to be given alpa-sarprgd ‘ with little fat’ (as Caraka, Cs. 24.168). 
I have so far found no further clues from the other authorities. Closest to this 
line is Buáruta, Utt. 47.29 : 


pathyam yavinna-vrekridns ca jangalans 
slesma-ghnam anyad api yac ca miratyayam syat 

Caraka, Cr. 24.169, has merely amlam va jangalam rasam (identical Bhava- 
prakaga). Bhela,!* Cs. 30.90, has 7angalans ca mamsant seveta mrga~paksindm. 
Vagbhata, Cs. 7.37, has rasatr vă dhanva-carwnam. 

niwaryds ca bhegajash. So apparently A, but B 60 v 1 with °&h sva-bhegajash, 
absolutely clear, is correct. sva-bhesajash — Tib. so-soht sman. Even A is likely 
to have had this reading as it looks more like sva (= sva) than sca to me. 


KT, 1, 124 

Line 4 ‘add. K, T’. This is misleading. The previous verse is expressed 
more fully in the versions, but not more so than hundreds of others. 

À 78r3: dost is meaningless, here at any rate. Not visible in B, but A has 
the correct reading : paka-daha-jvardtopi ' having an abundance of suppuration, 
body-heat, and fever’. Sanskrit dtopa-, not recognized here by Bailey, corre- 
sponds exactly to Tibetan bdo-ba ‘ abundance ’. 

avasphojash. Read wa (for Bailey’s ava-) with both MSS (B 60 v 6), = Tib. 


13 Beo J. Nobel, Ein alter medizinischer Sanakrit-Teat und seine Deutung (Supplement to 
J AOS, No. 11), 1951, p. 20, nn. 74, 75. 
14 Bhela-samAitá, ed. Girij&day&lu Sukla, Varanam, 1959. 
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sahangararund-prabhah is difficult. Bailey emends A satta^, B 60 v 6 sata" 
to read saha°, but I do not see how that helps. Possibly we should read sanna’. 
sannangararuna-prabhah would then be ‘ having the colour of subsided coals or 
red’. With this Vagbhata, Ns. 13.023 : 

éantàngarasito nilo rakto visu ca ctyate 

agnt-dagdha wa sphojash . . . 
agrees well: sanndngdra- — éantühgüra-.5 And indeed if the scribe were 
thinking of Vagbhata, it could also help to account for the reading, as nt and tt 
are at times interchanged. But the Tibetan rendering remains to be explained. 
It has fie-skor 1° me-mdag béin-du dmar-41n ‘ the neighbouring region (to that of 
the pustules) being red like coals’. fie-skor or fie-hkhor means according to 
Jüschke ‘those about us, the company around us’. flen-kor according to Das 
seems to = thag fíe-ba ‘near’. In Udraysn&! it renders Sanskrit sémania-. 
Here at A 78 r 4 it renders aéraya- ‘ vicinity '. It would thus seem likely that the 
Tibetan translators have understood sanna- as dsanna- ' near ’. 

A 78 v 1: -yutash is the reading of A, but it is better to follow B 61 r 2. 
-yavath as ‘ barley ’ is part of the prescription in the Tibetan (nas) and was in 
fact used (cf. Caraka, Ci. 21.79, yava-cürnam sa-madhukam sa-ghrtam ca 
pralepanam). 

A 78 v 9: trágants-. Bo A, but it is better to follow B 61 r 4 gayatri-, since 
gayatri- = khadira- 195 =: Tib. sen-lden. Cf. Caraka, Ct. 21.87 : 


khadsram saptaparnam ca mustam äragvadham dhavam 
kurantakam deva-daru dadydd alepanam bhisak 


KT, 1, 125 
AT79r1: '2ov. A’. Since one of these two verses is in both A and B as 
well as in the Tibetan and Khotanese and therefore part of the original text, 
it is worth citing : 
pakvesu vrana-nirdsstam karma krechram prayojayed 


The Khotanese at 138 r 2 runs from kAvas to tcerá. Both A and B have krcchram, 
which is probably a mistake for kytsnam — Tib. thams-cad, Khotanese harbesg. 
A7913: rakta-rüpam tu. Bo A (-n tu), but B 61 v 3 has the correct reading 
raktajagantu(h). raktaja- ‘ arising from (disturbance of the) blood’ = Tib. 
khrag-las gyur-pa, and ágantu- ‘ accidental’ — Tib. glo-bur-gys. 
A T9 r 4: the verse pratyakhydya . . . pará (MSS pare) should have been 
omitted, as it is not represented in the Tibetan or Khotanese any more than the 
other two verses which in A follow upasarpats and Eun pratyakhydya and 
have been properly omitted. 


15 of. also Caraka, Ci. 21.34 : sdntdngira-prakdso 'ti-rakto và. 
1* Derge (N, P fen-bekor). 

1” J. Nobel, Udrüyasa, König von Horuka, 11, Wiesbaden, 1955. 
18 odyairi- = khadira- (Stddhasdra-nighaniaka B 92 r 2). 
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B 61 v 6: note that vipakvavydns (first ed.) has been corrected in the second 
ed. to bhigak ávagathu-. This is ‘ normalized ' for MS bhigak chvayathu-. 

À T9 v 8 : éopham tu is the reading of A (-n tu) but makes no sense. Read 
éopha-nut with B 62 r 1, — Tib. skran-baht nad sel ‘removes the swelling 
illness ’. 


KT, 1, 126 

B 62r 4-5 : the lines beginning with hastagoh and jvarah respectively should 
be omitted as they have no counterpart in Tibetan or Khotanese. 

Read sca-lhgadarsibhir with ádaráin- = Tib. bstan. 

B 62 r 6: it is better to follow the MS throughout as it is quite correct. 
Read tatra ‘ there’ = Tib. de-la (not tantra) and -moksadsko vidhih with vidhih 
‘treatment ’ == Tib. cho-ga. 

B 62 v 1: samàlato is a false emendation of the MS reading samatito. Read 
samatito (4, 3 often confused) ‘ that has lasted a year’, = Tib. lo goig phan-chad 


B 62 v 8: mimbaá ca mära- is an unintelligible misreading of nimbasva- 
mara-, = Tib. nimba dan 'asvamara dan ‘ neem and oleander ’. 

B 62 v 3-4: the verses from sdrugka- to jayet are irrelevant to the Tibetan 
and Khotanese. 

B62v5: Bailey’s emendation paktvä is incorrect and unnecessary, as B has 
pakvdn (not pakvā as in the apparatus), acc. plur. with granthin. 

adpadya for apparent @pddma cannot be right but suggests to me what is 
no doubt the correct reading : äpätya = Tib. dral ‘ having split’. Cf. Suéruta, 
Cs. 18.25 : 

pàürgnim pratt dve dasa cangulins mitvendravastem parwarjya dhiman 
vidarya matsyanda-nibhans vardyo niskrsya jalany analam vidadhyat 

where vidārya corresponds to apatya. 

hrtvavahriya cannot be correct. The MS has hrivà vahni[, which must be 
followed. vahmi- ' fire’ = anala- in the corresponding Susruta, and the cauteri- 
gation occurs here also in the Tibetan : rma-kha (b)sregs. 

B 62 v 6 : read here : 

prthag dogasr asrg-malmsa-medo]bhw jayate 'rbudam 

The line gala-ganda-kriyà tasydvasthapanddt-vastakath, as given in both 
editions, makes no sense to me. avasthapana- could no doubt be assigned various 
meanings, but it is difficult to think of any that would be suitable here. More- 
over, it is in any case an emendation for what appears to be tasydvadhvapatads- 
vastakash, which also makes no sense. The Tibetan rendering of the line is: 
$a-rmen gso-bahs thabs nt lba-ba gso-bah cho-gar béad-pa ban-du byaho ‘ The 
method of healing an arbuda (áa-rmen) must be performed as has been explained 
under the treatment for healing gala-gamda (lba-ba)'. This would make it 
unlikely that gala-ganda-kriya should be the subject. Possibly therefore read 
gala-ganda-kritjü-tah sydd. Whatever the remainder of the line may mean, it 
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ought to be a reference to the method of healing an arbuda or a gala-ganda. It 
seems to me that vadhvdpatdds-vastakath can represent only baddhva pattdds- 
vastrakath ‘having bound (the wound) with garments of cloth etc.’. Since 
according to Vagbhata, Utt. 22.73, sarván vrana-vad dcaret ‘ one should treat all 
cases as for wound ’, one is reminded of the next chapter of the Ssddhasara, on 
wounds, which has (A 98 r 5) caila-patfadsblar bandho. Note that B 64 r 3 there 
also has patadt- for patiads-. I propose therefore to read the line as : 


gala-ganda-kriya-iah syád baddhvà pattdds-vastrakash 


KT, x, 127 

A 97 v 2: samanatva-idagdhasya is meaningless. Both MSS have clearly 
the correct reading samanam tv avidagdhasya. B is at 68 v 2. Samanam = Tib. 
£-bar hgyur-bahs nan-ró and avidagdhasya = Tib. ma-smin-pahs che. 

A 97 v4: srukmagoé cápt is meaningless. It resembles the reading of A: 
anuksayos caps. B 63 v 4 has snuksayosmars. This is more nearly correct as the 
Tibetan shows : snuha-kgira dan 'asmars dan. It is clear that ks is an error, not 
for km but for kp. Read therefore snuk-payo-’ màrt-. 

A 98 r2: the emendation ntlotpala- (KT, 11, 134 (first ed.) and KT, 1, 127 
(second ed.)) for &slotpala- (so clearly A ; not visible B) accords with the Tib. 
utpala son-po. 

À 98r 9: -fodhana- (first ed.) is rightly replaced by -sandAàna (second. ed.). 
Both A (despite the critical apparatus, which gives sacona- for A, although 
sandhana- is clear) and B 64 r 1 have the correct reading sandhàána- ‘ healing’, 
which corresponds to Tib. hdrub-par Agyur ‘ will heal’. 

vata-éungagyagàü-patrs is nonsense. Here again (cf. on A 78 v 3, KT, 1, 124, 
above), gágatri- has not been recognized, this time written clearly in A. Again 
the Tibetan has sen-lden. The items in this line then correspond as usual: 
iriphalà = Tib. hbras-bu gsum; vata-sunga = Tib. bataht yal-gahs thor-to ; 
ajya- — Tib. mar ; and lodhra- = Tib. gsen-phrom. 

-ka{<u>phald- is an incorrect and unnecessary emendation. Read with B 
64 r 2 -katphala-lakgaé ca cürmitüh. A has katphala laksas curnita. 

A 98 r4: siksa- follows A ssksa-. B 64 r 2 has ssitha-, probably a Prakrit 
form like Pah stttha-, for Sanskrit swktha- ' bees-wax’. The aksara ttha is 
written like that in cirottha- at B 64 r 6 below. To stktha- corresponds Tib. 
(s)pra-éhel ‘ bees-wax’ (== sbran-ré+ sñigs-ma, Dge-bées Chos-kyi Grags-pa, 
Brda-dag msn-éhig gsal-ba, Peking, 1957, s.v.). 

A 98 v1: ‘add. K, T’. There seems to be no reason for this remark. 

gastrena patya. So A, but B 64r b has sastrenápátya, and thus the correct 
reading must be Sastrendpatya. For apajya see on B 62 v 5, KT, 1, 126, above. 


KT, 1, 128 

À 98 v 2: bhssag jstam (first ed.) and bhtsag g<h>ttam (second ed.) do not 
make sense. Both A and B 64 r 6 can be read either as b/isag jitam or as bhisag 
gitam. A glance at Monier-Williams shows b515ag-75ta- from Caraka ‘ any drug 
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or medicine’. bhisag-Aia- corresponds to Tib. sman-gyt cho-ga ‘ method of 
(administering) drugs ’. 

A 98 v4: prakirtiiah is the reading of A, but B 64 v 2 has prayatna-tah, 
to which Tib. nan-tan-du ‘ energetically ’ corresponds. 

B 64 v 4 (so read for B 64 r 4): bhiita-tacd>-vidhth. I am uncertain of the 
reading here, but B does not have bhukta ta as Bailey's apparatus indicates. 
The aksara claimed as kta can be compared with rakta- in the same line and it 
will be seen to differ. It is possible that we should read tu bhüta-»idhih. 

A 81 vl: badart-... param should be deleted, as it has no counterpart in 
the Tibetan or Khotanese. The sloka is in any case misread. Both MSS are 
correct in having twtthakdmalakats (ed. tuccha-kalamakosh, unintelligible) and 
krtam pakvam (ed. kgatam paksa(m)). 


KT, 1, 129 

A 8475: bhagas tu arjunam cannot be correct, although it is indeed the 
reading of A. Read sukla-bhaga-stham arjunam following B 66 r 1 (-stham). 
Obviously we must also read raktam ca with both MSS (-fi ca). raktam ca 
éukla-bhaga-stham is rendered exactly by Tib. mtg-g+ sprin-gys sten-du dmar-po 
byun-ba ‘ted having arisen above the white of the eye ’. 


KT, 1, 130 

A 85 r 4 (— B 66 v 1): stta@parnave-pheno makes no sense. Both MSS 
correctly have stiaydrnava-pheno ‘ocean foam with sugar’, — Tib. rgya- 
móhohs lbu-ba.kha-ra dan sbyar-ba. 

yatha gufijanam (second ed. gafyanam) afijane makes no sense and is well 
away from the MSS without justification. A has prihag arjjanamafijane while B 
66 v 1 has prthag afja(na)majjane. prthag ‘ separately ' evidently refers to the 
three possible combinations mentioned in the sloka and is rendered well in 
Tibetan by gan yan run-ba ' as may be appropriate '. The remainder is no doubt 
afjanam arjune. afijanam ‘ (applying) a collyrium ' = Tib. mig byug-par byaho 
* the eye is to be smeared ', while arjuna-, a kind of eye disease, corresponds to 
Tib. ls-tog dmar-po, as it did above at A 84 r 5. The verse should therefore be 
read : 


sttaydrnava~pheno va prthag afanam arjune 


A 86r1: t&mirdns vildsatah is close to the reading of A (stumirans velásatah) 
but is quite corrupt. It is clear that B 67 r 1 should be followed : stimuam 
balasa-tah. baldsa-tah ‘ (arisen) from phlegm’ = Tib. bad-kan-las gyur-pahi. 
stumsta- ‘ firm, steadfast ’ evidently corresponds to Tib. brtan-pa (to be read for 
M88 bstan-pa at P 225 a 7; N 213 a 6) and Khotanese nisüm'da (150 r 5—v 1). 

A 8612: kgatãvartis. Read krtā vartis with both MSS (B 67 r 2). 

A 86 r 8: vyosam vàri-yutasr follows A (vyoga van yutas). B is broken, but 
here m seems clear where A has s. This suggests that the true reading is vyoma- 
vári-, which would then correspond to Tib. char-paht chu ‘ rain-water ’. 
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A 86 r 4: aja-ksirosttats. aja- follows A, but B 67 r 4 correctly has aja- 
as aja-ksiva- ‘ goat’s milk’ requires. 

A 86 v 2: cardha-pddtkam is the reading of both MSS (B 67 v 2) but is 
probably wrong. The Tibetan has gla-sgan-g$ bés-hgyur, which points to a 
reading cabda-padskam. 


KT, 1, 131 

B 67 v 4: -yuteis evidently a wrong reading for ~pute, which is the counter- 
part of Tib. phur-ma, explained by Das as ‘a vessel made of a leaf doubled 
over in funnel shape ’. 

-ksalim ga is a misreading of kulsnga-. kuliñga- is correctly rendered in 
Tibetan by dug-mo-fiun-g$ sa-bon ‘ seed of kutaja’, i.e. tndrayava-, with which 
kulinga- is synonymous (see Hilgenberg and Kirfel s.vv.). 

A 87 r 4: casla-tasldd danta-sravah (first ed.) and catla-tasldad [d] antah- 
srdvah (second ed.) must both be wrong, as danta- or antah violates the caesura 
in the middle of the verse. A does appear to have casla-taslad danta-srávah, but 
B 68 r 4 has the correct reading casla-tasladsyam tat-sravah. 

‘add. K, T’. This is not correct. The section on the treatment of the 
tongue, omitted by the editor, is found in both MSS, at A 90 r 2-3 and B 
68 v 5—69 r 1. The missing lines may be read thus : 

vatena sphujità supta jihvā áaka-dalopama 
sa-dahath kantakash pittad bahalasé ca cità kaphat 
nilskhya kantakan samyag vigate dugta-sonste 
yatha-dosam gana yojyà nasya-gandisa-lepanash 


Note that sdka-dala- (so both MSS) is correctly read, although the Tibetan 
‘agokahs lo-ma implies a reading phvasoka-dalopama, very little different. With 
this the Khotanese agrees : asaukq bahyd hiye pers (155 v 1-2) ‘ leaves of the 
agoka tree’. But compare the parallel verses from Suégruta, N+. 16.87 : 


pshvanslena sphufità prasupta bhavec ca $aka-cchadana-prakàáa 

piltena pita paridahyate ca cità sa-raktair aps kantakasé ca 

kaphena gurvi bahala cita ca mámsodgamash salmali-kantakabhath 
Thus, sãka-dala- — £aka-cchadana-. 


KT, 1, 132 

A 89 v b: rajo.. (first ed.) wrongly changed to rajonmárgad (second ed.) 
should be read rajo gharsad. gharsdd ‘from rubbing (the teeth)’, — Tib. 
drud? (perf. < hdrud-pa ‘to rub"). A has ghársá but with the marks of deletion 
over the first d-stroke. 

À 90 r3 : tad asrn- (first ed.), tad-asrn- (second ed.). Visible only in A, which 
has tairásrg-. This should be retained. tatra = Tib. de-la. 

A 90 r 4: mukha-pakavat cannot be correct. -vat should be replaced by 


1* Not dru& as Bailey at N 210 a 7, KT, r, 103. 
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-nut (== Tib. sel ‘remove °). The syllable in question is lost from B and is not 
clearly visible in A, but close inspection of A confirms the necessary reading 
~nut, 

A 90 v 3 : sarvamgah is compatible with the MSS but makes no sense to me. 
B 69 r 5 has clearly sarvvdsa, and A, not clear here, may have the same. Read 
therefore sarvasadm (gen. plur. fem.), — Tib. de-dag thams-cad-la ‘ for them all’. 

yuitam follows A, yukta, while B 69 r 6 appears corrupt with mukhaus or 
the like. The correct reading is probably mukhyats (— mukhaus with the 
down-stroke of au joined at the bottom instead of at the top) ' for the mouth ’, 
== Tib. khar *° b£ag-cv ' having put in the mouth’. 


KT, 1, 183-4 

What follows concerns only the Sanskrit and the Tibetan. 

A31rD: àmrajamb(r»astha- (both editions) is odd. A reads ámra-jambv- 
dsthi and B 29 r 3 dmra~jamb-dsthi. The reading is obviously therefore dmra- 
3jambv-asth:. We do not want a ‘Central Asian Buddhist Sanskrit form 
jambrastht’ ™ here and we clearly do not have one. As for dstht, a- is often 
lengthened in this position in these MSS. 

A 32r1: ajyam ‘ghee’ follows A ajyam, but B 29 v 1 has the correct 
reading àjam ' pertaining to a goat’. djam payah ' goat’s milk ’ is in the Tibetan 
version (P 172 b 2) rahs ho-ma. A no doubt has the same error in 32 r 5 àjgyena 
paya for dena payasa, but the verse is not in B. 

A 82175: the lines kalka- . . . sddhyate are not found in B or in the Tibetan. 

A 32v 1: sddhyamdadnam is an unnecessary emendation. The reading of A, 
sdryamanam, should be kept. B 30 r 1 has sadyamanam. 

A 32 v 2: sambhitatr is a wrong reading for samskrtatr, to which the Tib. 
legs-par sbyar-bahs corresponds, cf. sbyar-bahs bye-brag at P 155 b 1 for Skt. 
samskára- at A 10 v 6 (but B 15 r 4 sadhara-, possibly for samkhara-, top stroke 
missing, cf. Pali sankhara-). 

A 51 r 2 (last line on p. 184) : ca sanyfidbham. Read sva- for ca as is clear in 
B 42 v2. A has íca/sva, cf. on A TT v 4, KT, 1, 123, above. sva- corresponds to 
Tib. ran-gt (P 191 a 5). 

mrga- is a misreading for rsya- (A, B 42 v 2), its synonym. The Tibetan 
transcribes as niga (Derge, Narthang), rist (P 191 a D). Of. also rsya-jthwa- 
Suéruta, Vs. 5.5 (variant rksa-). Vagbhata, Ns. 14.8, has rksakhyam, Hilgenberg 
and Kirfel, 270, ‘ Barenzunge ', but here also there is a question of variants, 
as the Tibetan transcription (P 127 a 4) risya implies rsya- or the older spelling 
réya-. Explicit is Cakrapanidatta’s comment on rsya-j1hva- at Caraka, Cs. 7.11 : 
rsyo nilando hartnah, tay~thvakdram tti, rsya-jthvd-samsthanam. The ‘ bears’ of 
Hilgenberg and Kirfel and earlier Jolly *? can be discarded. 


20 khar D, N, P. Misread as kha-na at N 216 b 7, KT, x, 106. 
31 Mélanges Fuad Kóprulü, Istanbul, 1953, 54. 
33 Medicin, 97. 


SOME CHINESE TERMS FOR MUSICAL REPEATS, 
SECTIONS, AND FORMS, COMMON TO T‘ANG, 
YUAN, AND TOGAKU Hi $$ SCORES 


By L. E. R. PrickEN 


Hayashi Kenzo? $k $f = has presented evidence of close links between 
the notation-signs of the Tun-huang musical MS, Pelliot No. 3808 3 (henceforth 
P), and those for biwa FE T$ and sho At in current Togaku part-books. In 
addition to this relationship, however, there are also extensive parallels in 
technical terms, not hitherto examined. In many instances, these same terms 
appear in the brief musical text preserved in early Ytian printings of the 
Shih-lin kuang-chs $ $k BE du (henceforth SLAC), reproduced in facsimile in 
Pian. The Tégaku part-books evidently reflect Chinese and indeed T'ang 
idiom. 

In the list of terms that follows, page references are to the facsimile text 
of the Tun-huang MS printed in the Chinese translation of Hayashi’s study. 


A Terms common to P, T'ogaku part-books * and SLKC 

Hi chung: ‘repeat’; frequently combined (as below), but also standing 
alone (as on pp. 18-20 and elsewhere), with the meaning ' repeat all that 
precedes ’, 

UR 6s ou: ‘the beginning’ (of a piece). 

E SR ch’ung t'ou : ' repeat the beginning ' (and what follows up to the instruc- 
tion). Ch'ung t‘ou is the repeat of a piece from the beginning, without 
modification, or at least without modification explicit in the notation of 
the score. 

B Terms common to P and Tógaku part-books, but absent from SLKC 

* mo: ‘end, ending’; this term is used in P by the scribe responsible 
for pp. 20-3 (I). From the context it means ‘ end’ and: not ‘coda’. The 
use of this term in Tógaku part-books, on the other hand, suggests that 
it has the sense of ‘ coda’ rather than ‘end’. Although the ‘ accumula- 
tion of beats’ 5 associated with mo is executed to-day as an interpolation 
of drum- and gong-beats, the ambiguity of p‘at-izu #4 --—meaning both 


1 bk BR —, ‘Study on expleation of ancient musical score of p'i-p'a discovered at 
Tun-huang, China’, Bulletin, Nara Gakugei University, v, 1955, 1-22; ‘On ancient musical 
score of p‘i-p‘a discovered at Tun-huang’, Proceedings of the Japan Academy, xxxu, 1956, 
451-4; Tun-huang p'i-pa p'u ti chieh-iu yen-chiu By J& FE EE d AY BE ZW UJ AD, trans- 
lated by P'an Huai-su YE R 3K, Shanghai, 1987. 

2 Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

* Rulan Chao Pian, Song dynasty musical sources and their interpretation, Cambridge, Masa., 
1967, plate 4. 

* Togi Bunrei gagakushü yi ME X gu ye S E, Hoshofu JW, AE BB, 1034; Tenrikyo 
gagakubu K JE XX "ik $95 Xp, Hoshofu, 1953. 

5 Eta Harich-Schneider, The rhythmical patterns in gagaku and bugaku, Leiden, 1964, 4, 81-97. 
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" beat ’ and ' measure ', in Sung times as in the part-books,® must not be 
lost sight of. In favour of the possibility that the ‘ added beats’ may 
once have been measures is the fact that the number of p‘at-teti—specified 
in such a hentai kambun 58$ BB 1 xc formula as: sk + $5 F Jm, for 
example—is directly proportional (roughly speaking) to the length of - 
the movement in measures (fig. 1 below). Such proportionality is a 
general tendency in the construction of musical movements, 


D WN ot 





Number of measures in movement 


x O fh Æ HH (coe above) (Ci stands for a numeral) 
Fra. 1. 


C Terms common to P and SLKC, but not so far recorded in published collec- 

tions of Togaku part-books 

Æ wei: ‘coda’ (not ‘end’) in P, as shown by the instruction (p. 24) : 
ch'ung wes chth chin tei chu $ Æ Æ 4- tg fi ‘repeat the coda as far 


* ‘Seoular Chinese songs of the twelfth century ', in Studia Musicologica (Budapest), YII, 
1966, 126-72; ' T'ang musio and musical instruments’, 7'oung Pao, rv, 1-8, 1969, 74-122 ; 
‘Music and musical sources of the Song dynasty’, Journal of the American Oriental Sooiety, 
LXXXIX, 3, 1969, 600-21; ‘Tunes apt for T'ang lyrics from the shd part-books of Tégaku’, 
Esoaya in ethnomusicology : a birthday offering for Lee Hye-Ku 2 W xk 18 -+ 4H € x 
4 Hom BR dy XE. Seoul, 1969, 401-20. 
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as the lexigraph “chin” and stop’. In SLKC, on the other hand, wei 
is used to indicate ‘the end’ and is placed after the final note. 

E wang : in P, this sign is an indicator of the place at which to end. It 
is only used by the scribe responsible for pp. 20-3 (I). That its meaning 
is ‘end’ or ‘stop’, rather than ‘coda’, is shown by the passage on 
p. 24, where the instruction ch‘ung tou chh wang tai TH H £ E € 
‘repeat the beginning as far as the lexigraph wang ’ is followed (after a 
space) by we: ‘coda’. The ensuing coda consists of six columns of 
notation and includes a repeat of its first part ch'ung wet chth chin tzü 
chu (see above). That chu is not ‘the end’, strictly speaking, is shown 
by the continuation of the notation for two further columns after this 
latter instruction. In SLKC, wang is never used alone, but always in 
combination as £ F wang hsta. It is placed at the end of each section 
headed huan t'ou (see later) and also (following the opening of the piece) 
as a marker, at the point at which the join between kuan t‘ou and the 
body of the piece is effected. In this latter context, the significance of 
wang hsia appears to be fE F ‘ henceforth’, ‘and so on’; but when 
placed at the end of the huan t'ou, the lexigraph wang appears to be 
merely indicative, as in P : wang hsia ‘ from wang onwards’. A possible 
origin of this indicative use of wang is suggested later in section E. 

D Terms common to Togaku part-books and SLKC, but absent from P 

i& gH huan t'ou: ' exchange (or substitute) for the beginning ' (and continue 
to repeat all that precedes the instruction). Huan t'ou is thus a repeat 
from the beginning, but (unlike ch'ung t'ou) with a modified 1ncipit. 
The notes of this ‘ substituted beginning ' are invariably shown at the 
end of the first time through, after the instruction huan t'ou. 

3k fan: ‘return’, most commonly qualified by a number, for example, érh 
fan Z iK ‘repeat twice’. The term fan is usually reserved for short 
repeats of internal subsections, not more than two or four measures in 
length. Such a repeat extends forwards from the instruction to the 
beginning of the piece, or to a preceding fan. It is a repeat integral to 
the movement and is not optional, since its duration is included in the 
count of the total number of measures, stated at the beginning of the 
movement in T'ógaku part-books. In SLKC, fan (with the meaning of a 
repeat) occurs once, but written with a graphic variant : #$. In copying, 
or in cutting the block, the uppermost stroke has become conflated with 
the lowest stroke of san = (= f san fan ‘repeat three times ’). 

E Other terms in P only 

In several places, a repeat from the beginning is prescribed by 
ch'ung tou, but the performer is then instructed to end on a particular 
note, shown by an indicative lexigraph written to the right of the note ; 
for example, p. 11, ch‘ung t'ou chth chu tzü sha | | 3H = Sk. Here, 
to the right of the fourth note before this instruction, the lexigraph chu 
is written. Sha cannot mean ‘to stop dead ’, since it is followed by a 
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short cadential formula. On p. 13— written by another scribe, IL— 
the formula is ch‘ung tou chth chi tz sha | | | Bü St $ ‘repeat the 
beginning as far as the lexigraph “chi” and end’. Different lexigraphs, 
therefore, could serve as indicators. This chs is written with the usual 
cursive simplification of the determinative yen =, and it seems possible 
that another reduction may have led to the substitution of wang € 
(scribe I) for chu 1 (scribe II). (That scribes were not conspicuously 
literate is suggested by the writing of chui 4 for chu fE, p. 11.) An 
instruction of some interest (in view of later practice) occurs on p. 23 
(scribe I): ch'io ts‘ung tou chth wang te sha dq w% 9H HE Fe OX. 
Tsung tou is part of the standard formula for repeats of sections in early 
Ming zither tablatures : ts‘ung tou tsat tso % OR 3. 4E. 

pien is used for a repeat—by scribe I—in the instruction: ti érh pien 
chih wang tai mo 8 — iH 38 E = xk ‘the second time ends on reaching 
the lexigraph wang’. (The first lexigraph $§ is written in a slipshod way 
with determinant 140 Si) instead of 118 pf.) Here there is no following 
coda. 


F Other terms in Tógaku part-books only 
sk ft fon fu: ‘returning transfer to . . .'. This formula is used to indicate 


f& Be 


where the end of a huan t‘ou runs into the repeat of an entire movement, 
Occasionally another instruction is used: iz shih Ej Æ ‘from this 
point ’—equivalent to Éj Jb. 

hou tu: ‘last time’ of a repeat, either of a small internal repeat or of 
a repeat of an entire movement. In the latter case, it may include small 
repeats—that is, it may mean ‘ last time with repeats’, as is shown by 
the instruction following a fan : hou tu yung chih 4 FE FA Z ' to be used 
in the last time’. This explicit instruction may indicate that at times 
hou tu did not include internal repeats. The extent of a ‘ last time’ 
repeat is sometimes shown by stating the total number of measures in 
it; for example: how tu érh shih | | Z= + ‘last time twenty 
(measures) °. The how tu consists in this instance of eight measures— 
following the instruction ch‘ung t‘ou—plus four measures of a first fan 
and eight measures of a second. 


Æ hh pan t‘teh is confined (with few exceptions) to larger pieces (A Hii and 


r Hi, see later). It has been suggested elsewhere," that pẹ (usually 
read as 76 5) is properly Chinese ¢‘seh®, used for a sheet of folded paper 
(for instance) and related to tveh* Mk. This last is possibly identical 
(according to Karlgren °) with tteA* #8 ‘double, lined (garment) ’, and 
is used as a term for a musical repeat. The early gagaku handbook 


* See ‘ Tunes apt for T'ang lyrica’. 

® H. Eckardt, Das Kokonchomonshd des Tachibana Narisue als musikgeschichiliche Quelle, 
Wiesbaden, 1956. 

* B. Karlgren, Grammata serica recensa, Stockholm, 1957, 1255 &—b, 690 g. 
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Kyokunshé 19 $ Al] Pp (c. 1231) states the number of repeats of entire 
movements as so many tii, while the yet earlier Rytimessho U $8 OUR by 
(1133) gives the number of repeats as so many fan fy (N.B.: yet 
another graphic variant) or so many t‘teh (= 76). The sign pan t'teh 
occurs at the mid-point of a movement, and such an indication could be 
of practical use for more than one reason. Since, for example, the pre- 
ceding measure usually ends on the final note of the mode, the musicians 
(being warned) could conveniently end at the pan treh, were it desired 
to shorten the piece. In the part-books, however, pan teh serves 
as an indicator of the point from whence onwards drum-beats are 
‘added’: pan ttek t haa Æ bh LL T ‘from the half of the “ time ” 
onwards’. (This is the interpretation of the phrase in current perfor- 
mance ; but see the observation regarding the significance of Jill 8 F 
under mo 3 above.) 


Full discussion of the suite-names ta ch‘ti 7A Hh, chung chù vp. | , and hsiao 
ch j | , as they occur in Kgóokunsho and (first and last terms only) in T'ang 
sources !* must be deferred to a later occasion, since recent studies both of 
Chinese and of Japanese musical documents have thrown new light on what 
Gimm ?? calls ‘das Ta-ch'ü Problem’. In view of its interest in relation to 
Chinese material already published in transcription, however, a single point 
regarding the subdivision of one of the major sections of ta ch‘ti, the hst FF, 
may appropriately be mentioned here. Of the six ża ch‘ti listed in Kydkunsho 
(.E, ch. 2), two mention a chung hsü vf Fe ‘ middle prelude’ in the list of 
movements. In the ta ch'ü T'uan-luan hsüan Wl E He : heü (1), chung Asti (2), 
ju po A W (2), sa t'a Yi VE (2), and chs shéng S ME (T), all consist of 16 
measures with repeats to the number shown in brackets ; in Ch'un ying chuan 
Xr 6 WA: heu (1), sa t'a (or chung hsü, see below) (2), ju p'o (4), niao shéng 
B | (2) and che shéng (4), again all consist of 16 measures with repeats as 
shown. In addition, the details concerning the sa t/a of the latter ta ch'i are 
followed by the comment in kentas kambun : BR Eb vp Fe 2c ‘some call it 
“ middle prelude " °. This particular sa t'a survives in current printed editions 
of the Tégaku repertory. The equation of sa ta and chung hsü (as well as the 
evidence of the dimensions of the two ta ch‘t cited in Kyokunsho—both consisting 
of movements of 16 measures) suggests that a chung Asti was a piece in 16 
measures. This is in fact the size of the tune (in measures of eight beats) tran- 
scribed from the notation of the fifth song by Sung Chiang K*uei 3& 38. Accord- 
ing to his statement, this tune was a movement from a score of the ‘ Rainbow- 
skirts and feather-robes’ ballet’ Ni-shang yit H b S55 AA dx. When the 


10 Koma Chikazane #4 Yt I in Nihon koten zenshü H Æ d; Bü Æ $f, 1928. 

11 Öga Motamasa A. wp JE Ke, in Gunsho Ruija BE at EH TH, xxx, 1042. 

13 M, Gimm, Das Yueh-fu tsa-lu des Tuan An-chieh, Wiesbaden, 1966, 224-30. See also 
‘T'ang music and musical instruments '. 

13 loo. oit. 

14 Bee Studia Musicologica, vix, 1966, 143—5. 
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transcription was made in 1966, nothing was known of the dimensions of Asii 
or chung hsü. The data in Kyékunshé, and the dimensions of the surviving sa 
t'a of Ch'un ying chuan, thus confirm a hypothetical structure. 

What significance attaches to Chiang K'uei's formulation of the technical 
name for the movement as chung hsüt$v | | $ — must remain undecided. 
It might be interpreted as ti ¢ men | | ig ort vite | | hh, the former 
the repeat-term from P (see E), the latter that employed in Kyokunsho. 

Turning to the distinction between ta ch'ü and hstao ch'ü, the part-books 
show that the suggested size difference refers not only to the number of move- 
ments in the suite, but also (as shown by the construction of current Tégaku- 
movements) to the length of the individual movements. The structure of 
published movements, and the descriptions of the same movements in Rytimetshd 
and Kyokunshó reveal that typical ta ch'ü movements consist of 16 measures of 
eight beats, while chung ch^i movements are variable in length. They may consist 
of as many as 16 measures of eight beats (six examples) or of 12 measures of 
eight beats (five examples), or of from 12 to 26 measures of four beats. (A single 
example consists of 18 measures of eight beats.) The hstao ch'ü movements too 
are variable, but the most frequent structures are of eight measures of eight 
beats, or 16 measures of four beats (seven examples of each). Very approxi- 
mately, therefore, Àstao chi movements are half the length of ta ch'4 move- 
ments, and chung chù movements are frequently about three-quarters of the 
length of ta ch‘ti movements, or even somewhat shorter. 

In the light of identical or similar usage of the same technical terms in 
P, SLKC, and Togaku part-books, it is reasonable to conclude that the language 
of the part-books to some extent reflects the technical vocabulary current 
among Chinese musicians from Tang to Sung and Yüan times. Since Hayashi’s 
procedures have not yielded tunes comparable in musical quality with those 
preserved in shó or biwa Togaku-parts,15 any musical link between P and the 
modern part-books still remains to be established. The textual parallels show 
clearly, however, that other features of the part-books echo Tang usage. More- 
over, the differences in vocabulary between Togaku part-books and P are no 
greater than those between pieces from the hands of different soribes in P, or 
between P and SLKC. 

Regarding the age of the part-book vocabulary, it may be significant that 
the forms of the lexigraphs serving as names of notes in shó and biwa parte are 
fuller than the related forms in P. This lesser degree of reduction of the musical 
syllabary might indicate that the Tégaku part-books derive from documents 
written in a seript corresponding to a usage substantially earlier than that of 
the (supposedly) ninth-century Pelliot No. 3808. 


I am indebted to Dr. D. E. Mills for advice on certain passages in hentas 
kambun and to Professor D. C. Twitehett for commenting on this paper in draft. 


15 * Central Asian tunes in the gagaku tradition’, in Festschrift Walter Wiora, Kassel, oto., 
1967, 545-51. 


MAHORASOP Il 
THE THAI NATIONAL LIBRARY MANUSCRIPT 


By E. H. S. Simmons 


In a recent article in BSOAS the writer called attention to the existence of 
a very detailed passage on mahórasop entertainments in a Thai manuscript of 
part of the tale of Suthon and Manéra in the library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. That passage is incomplete because it 
occurs at the end of one of the folding books in which the version was written 
down. The Royal Asiatic Society library possesses only the first book, but the 
writer has since found that the National Library of Thailand, Bangkok, has 
a set of atx books containing a complete version of the tale and therefore a 
continuation of the mahdrasop passage found in the Royal Asiatic Society 
manuscript. . 

Both the National Library of Thailand (NLT) and the Royal Asiatic 
Society (RAS) texts are in the same manuscript tradition though neither is a 
copy of the other. The final verse (numbered 31) of the RAS MS contains only 
the first three groups of the seven which are normal for the surdngkhandng type 
in which the relevant passages are written in both MSS. The NLT MS has a 
correct seven-group verse of which the first three groups are identical to those 
in the RAS MS (except for & variation in a minor orthographical convention). 
This NLT verse is here also numbered 31 and it is followed by 12 more verses 
on the subject of mahorasop entertainments. As it was not difficult to predict, 
this section is found to include a description of the night-time activity of the 
shadow-play. Thus there are available, in all, 43 verses dealing with mahdrasop 
which provide an unusually rich source in quality as well as in quantity. 


ADDITIONAL TEXT FROM NLT MS? 


^ q y 
v.31 Sunun/seula numa la isalweonn 
n: a <4 a 
ananas Maluma gauian Wumudwme 


3 wv wo y of o v 
32 ANNI mom sngugnaa 
ò o T q wv v Q a 
somme rrenimmmaunma aviadoama resins 


i < Mahórasop in a Thai Manór& manusoripb ', BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1967, 391—403. 

3 The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Mrs. Maonmas Chavalit, Director of the 
National Library of Thailand, for permitting a microfilm to be made of the Bangkok MS. 

3 Each verse of the text is set out here in the form of seven groups of four syllables so as to 
allow easy reference to the struotura! plan of surüngkhanüng verse given in BSOAS, xxx, 2, 
1967, 392. In samut that manuscripts the four-syllable groups are set out across the folio as 
spaced unite. Two groups are sometimes joined into one unit and groups are sometimes 
arbitrarily broken at the right-hand edge of a folio. Frequently, as in this and the RAS MS, 
verse divisions are not marked by symbols or special spacing. 
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«8 w EE 4 v v 
39 2mumNoeonm qv UHAINI 


V w o o o u a4 a 
almisu FARU lam mugseam wouuden 


<4 y o o y y q 
34 QUHIAIAI Namuledwo UPIMNHA 


<4 v $ d o f Jy 4 * n 
Uzidzwm83 Nannan sumimus UNDA 


3j 


4 J y v v 1 Xd 
3 tmixeenun muaomunmmmw 93 


WuaennaomWü yaadeg m3a889 mugseddt 


ES w o <4 
36 ANUNOO NAT 81HTH3$3131031 W30919n03038 


0 3 o o 4 o w q 
AUMINIHON VUŠNYNYU euazaugu PIAVON] 


o a o QJ o w A 
sr euwuasala muda anaana 


lasresnealnn snlnndun Fada) aona 


ss we ludulws i senlsilus lamais 


j 4 l $9 y 9 a o o o 
lunnan iournd quudaqaau ewidune 


i a a $ QJ o 
so Mmundsesiu lsamawmawu rauuasan 


usnm qs lain lawawiar in 98 


«8 o g i 
40 TAUON Wess in inund 


A Q * o y 4 
wimmswh 3215lan 31m 8. an la2u010 


E o we v a 
4 AHUMOANA NANUANUN wiellavatis 


4 d o a wv 4 " 
34tnadansuy JAMN MÄUIUI du sen 


a & Oo o 94 o 
42 WWII tauneviamai AanaNise 


lnmawame nawalhuxsen mesaegn sieilandu 


43 gmsulusdu ncaa n3umidtv02 


uNlvaiay lasmuud inane uN 
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TRANSLATION 


31 The matching pairs of boxers are chosen. Those who are dressed in readiness 
are hastily called out [to fight]. When they reach the centre of the ring the 
three kö calls are made.‘ They stand up and face each other, squaring off 
with fighting gestures. 

32 One fighter assumes a defensive attitude. He takes blows to the face from 
his opponent’s foot. Quickly he strikes him on the point of the chin, jabbing 
repeatedly. Both contestants are good; they strike with elbows, knees, 
and feet.5 They are experienced ; they have fought before. 


33 Another pair comes out—they look as if they are drunk. They stand ready 
to fight. Feet planted firmly in defence, one strikes [the other] quickly 
below the eye. The crowd calls * Ha !, oh! don't lose the fight ’. 

34 A pair is dressed [in readiness] ; [the thread of] fortune is upon their heads.* 
Make no mistake, they are good! They suddenly take the chance to kick 
with the feet, landing blows with their fists at the same time. They are old 
hands; they have fought before. This pair is well worth watching. 


35 A pair comes out. Both men swagger in a proud and conceited way. They 
assert that they are good [because] they have been well taught. They 
grimace fiercely at each other as a challenge. Then—the fists go wide of 
their mark, the foot misses the ear and the crowd calls * Hui '.? 


36 Another pair comes out. One of them has a hairy face with a long bushy 
beard. The other has hair growing thick and matted on his chest. He looks 
rough and rude. But he is good so he has gained renown. 


37 One contestant is still standing at the ready when the other assaults him. 
One man punches and the other wards off the blow. One fighter sees an 
opening and lands a blow with a thud. As it crashes home the onlookers 
groan. He is not bad, is he? Both of them are famous. 


38 The king had ordered a splendid and joyful feast £ to mark the acquisition 


* The £6 call is a long drawn out ory given by a leader and responded to by a shout from a 
chorus of voices. It is employed in group activities of many kinds, especially those of a 
ceremonial nature. 

* Thai boxing developed under royal patronage as one of the more common military games. 
The opponent may be struck by the elbows, knees, and feet as well as with the flete. The back 
of the hand is also employed. At the present day boxing gloves are used, but in former times 
boxers bound themselves with bandages from knuckles to elbow. 

* The /mongkhon/ mangala thread is a band of unspun cotton threads about two inches 
wide, bound in white cloth to make a fillet. It is placed upon the crown of the head in situations 
where an auspicious device is required. The mongkAon 18 worn during the preliminary ceremonies 
and removed before the bout begins. 

' The hopes of the onlookers are disappointed by an unexpectedly poor performance. 


s dune /somphoot/ sombdj (Pali sambAojets) ‘to entertain to a feast’. In Thai usage the 
term is confined to royal ceremonies and frequently occurs in the chronioles in conjunction with 
mahgrasop (alternatively mahórasop); e.g. in A.D. 1592, in the reign of King Ék&thotearot, 
following the placing of now statues of the Buddha ' a sompAdt feast was arranged and mah§rasop 
entertainments were played for seven days on a magnificent goale ° (Phraratchaphongsdwadain 
Krung Si Ayuthaya chabap Phanchanthanumai, Bangkok, 1964, 860). 
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of the celestial girl.? He commanded festive entertainments [to be performed] 
without a single day's interruption. When the last rays of the sun are gone, 
then comes the evening time. 


99 There are shadow-plays in competition. On the stage on one side the story 
is told from the beginning. Right at the start, the ascetic (rs?) goes out to 
plough the rice-field and finds Sida (Sita). He takes her to his hermit’s hut. 


40 On another stage the end of the story is played. Phra Ram (Rama) pretends 
to be dead, entering the jewelled urn. Sid&, young and gentle, weeps without 
ceasing so that she distresses the ‘ ghost’ of Phra Ram who rises up and 
chases her.19 l 


41 On another stage is played [an episode from] the middle of the story where 
Thotsakan ! abducts the beautiful Lady Sidà, thus causing war to break 
out on a grand scale. From then the fight to the death goes on and on. 


42 On that shadow-play stage is played [the episode] where Thotsakan thinks 
out a deceitful trick. He orders Benyakai to transform herself into [the shape 
of] Sida, to pretend to be dead and come floating by, thus causing the king 
(Rama) to sorrow over her.!? 


43 The mahórasop festivities were completed and concluded in seven days. 
The onlookers did not come only for the entertainments but wanted to see 
the lovely celestial girl, Princess Manórà, for whom the celebrations were 
arranged. 


? Suthon, having acquired Manórà, the kinnari, the bird-maiden, from the hunter who had 
captured her at the forest pool, brought her to his father’s kingdom. The celebrations form part 
of the vintha mangala ceremonies, her marriage to Suthon. 

1? Rima adopte the elaborate trick of feigned death to force the return of Sida to him after 
her long forest exile. This episode precedes the final reconciliation and the entry into Ayuthaya. 
A version involving the funeral urn is given in the texte both of Raima I and Raima I1 of the 
Bangkok period. 

11 daáakanfha ‘ the ten-neoked one’. A common epithet for Ravana in the Thai Rámakian. 

14 This is the popular nang Igi incident, an episode which occurs in variant versions in all 
traditional texts of the Thai Rdmakian but has not been traced to a foreign source. It is placed 
in the texts immediately before the episode in which the monkey army commences to build the 
bridge to Lank&. Révana’s ruse, if successful, could have made the campaign of rescue irrelevant 
by showing that the abduoted Sida was already dead. This motive is explicitly stated m the 
Rämakian of the second reign (1809-24). Bot lakhin Ramakian ritchakan thi 2, Bangkok, 1966, 
p.99. Benyaküi reverted to her demoniao form when placed as Sid& upon a funeral pyre. After 
fleeing from the scene she was caught and courted by Hanuman. 

The Edinburgh shadow-play text Or. Coll. PL 42 provides an excellent version of the central 
part of the incident. It may well be a copy of an Ayuthaya type text (pre-1767) though a very 
similar version in the Vajirafiana Library was ascribed to Rima IT (1808-24) by Prince Damrong 
Rajanubhab, Kham phak Rdmakian: Fragments of the Ramayana, Bangkok, 1918, p. 5. Part 
of the Edinburgh text is given below in order to illustrate, in translation, the clear, incisive style 
of the play books. 


Fading—the stars ; fallmg the moon—dropping down. 
Rising the brilliant golden rays—fanning out. 

Soon the Sun God, Suriya, will oome 

Visiting upon the mountain tops. 
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Toe RAS anp NLT TEXTS 


A comparative examination of the RAS and NLT texts reveals a number 
of variant readings within the framework of a generally similar content. It is 
also possible to fill gaps in the texts and to emend slightly the translation 
provided in the previous article. 

In the comparative study of Thai poetic texts it is important first to examine 
the external link rhymes. Each verse of the surangkhanang type of kāp (Skt. 
kavya) used in the passages under consideration is linked by rhyme from the 
final syllable of the seventh and last group of one verse to the final syllable of 
the third group of the verse that follows. Any variation in this external 
structural rhyme between one text and another will provide important evidence 
as to the nature of the relationship of the MSS. Since the external link rhyme 
1s repeated within each verse in the final syllable of the fifth and sixth groups, 


Rama, lord of the lineage of Hari, 
The Day-maker, 

Walks to the forest stream 

With Lakgmana, his younger brother. 


His warriors, priests and councillors 
Follow the ruler 

As he comes down, comes nearer 
To the cool water. 


He sees the lotus floating in the water 
And then-—the figure of the demoness 
‘Transformed into the shape of Sita. 


Deadly afraid he leaps in to embrace her, 
His mind is blind with the sorrow 
That floods upon him. 


Head into his lap, he lifte her, 

Seeing her face he bends to kiss her. 
The more he thinks, the more he knows 
That sweet pain of love, 

The more his soul sorrows. 





This form is hers, her neok, her arms ; 
Hair of the head is hers, 

Her mouth, her cheeks ; 

The eyes are hera—just like Sita’s 
And like hers alone. 


He sees her breasta, her little waist that tapers, 
Oh ! surely it is Sitá—olearly, too clearly it is she.... 


‘Though through the world I seek with eager eyes, 
Pity me then for where shall I discover 
A face like yours, as lovely as the moon ? 


A diamond isn’t hard to find—a jewel of a mountain size ; 
It isn’t hard to find the sun—your equal 

I shall never find : 

Not in the vast expanses of the sky, 

Never until I die, 

And none and never in the lives to come.’ fols. 23—5 ; 27. 
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variations in the pattern of the external link structure may affect the internal 
structure.!? 


Vartatsons in the external link structure 
There are six cases. The verse most widely affected is no. 28. 


RAS 28 

o a o <q 

jimszumaszues sues Woron lle 
44 44 4 y 44 

wiavyga oemse1ilas iium Ine. lasmsuma 


"In the trabi irabpng dances they make their steps in the prescribed way, 
moving cautiously towards each other. 

The Malays are good to watch, holding their krises they strut like cockerels 
and then, when the moment arrives, they rush straight in to stab ’, 


NLT 28 


o ad o 4 da 
jinizyensuea gauhamuea NADATI la 

d q 4 aa add 
(iaa muauim dn. wang WE lamsuma 


‘In the krabi kr(a)bpng dances they make their steps in the prescribed way. 
They carry daggers and, drawing their weapons, they strut about, moving with 
a gait like cockerels. They make a movement to retreat, watching for a chance 
to attack again. Then, when the moment arrives, they rush straight in to stab ’. 

The equivalent of group 5 of RAS appears as group 3 of NLT. This causes 
a variation in the external link rhyme though without affecting the pattern. 
The equivalent of RAS group 6 appears as NLT group 5 and groups 4 and 6 
NLT contain different material of a somewhat obscure nature. 

The texts refer to dagger and quarterstaff dance-fighting and probably to a 


qa 
Melay dance-fight with krises. Malay is explicit in RAS. 0139 Lf (ers wisas) 
may be a Thai term for the Malay kris. wisat < ? Malay pisa ‘ knife’. 


Verse 3, groups 6, 7 
4 "oy 
RAS liugdneang q10800 1 * he did not know it was a demon's trick’. 


Q eo E 
NLT asun laut O4£110182160111 ‘leaving the beautiful princess (Sida) 
all alone’. 


13 Structural rhyme existe between verses and between groups within & verse according to 
a theoretical form which is strictly applied in the MSS under discussion. By rhyme ‘ pattern ° is 
meant the phonological similarity of the medial + final unita of the syllables concerned. Lexical 
variants in rhyming syllables may or may not disturb the pattern. Additional rhyme and 
alliteration may occur within groups. 

14 The references are probably to dance-fight movements couched in technical language. 
The penultimate group has an incomplete graph as the final element. The correot form is probably 


n: of. the traditional military expression Vin ‘the time to pursue’. 
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Verse 5, group 7 
RAS Yl LWSUAUAIL ‘there, deep in the jungle’. 
NLT 9811 IWIMS * living in the jungle’. 

Verse 9, group 7 
RAS UAD lilt * The audience makes a loud noise ’. 


NLT fuae lou ‘The audience is pleased °. 
Verse 12, group 7. NLT has 11101, without meaning in the context. RAS 


has f113. 


Verse 13, group 3. The final syllable receiving the rhyme from verse 12 is 
faulty in NLT. The rhyme pattern requires /aan/ as in RAS ; NLT has the 
unsuitable /aay/. NLT uum ‘there are no gestures ' is not appropriate 
in the context of a description of the dance. 

Despite lexical variants in units of the external rhyme system, the rhyme 
pattern is affected only in verse 13 where the fault must arise from a com- 
pounded scribal error. 


Variations in the internal structural rhyming system only 

There are 12 cases. Because of the structural variation involving the final 
syllable of group 6, the important case of verse 26 is included in this seotion. 
RAS has only groups 6 and 7 of a surdngkhandng verse: Saas 


auagm ‘they dance, watching and waiting for an opportunity to strike. 
Their eyes watch each other’. NLT has a complete verse. 


Verse 26, NLT 
»1wenjawlu quavis) sulawan 


«i a o v w a 
luvusumye Rumani dadam” maanu 


"They throw wooden-handled spears. One man throws, [the other] catches 
[the spear] and throws [it] back. There is no trick or deception about it and 
that is a pity. They dance about moving their hands before their faces. Their 
eyes watch each other ’. 

Verse 1, group 5. For the syllable receiving the rhyme from group 4, RAS 
has NON ‘drums’, NLT NIDY ' anklets'. The former is more appropriate 
in the context of the dawn. 


Verse 7, group 1. Final word omitted in NLT. 


18 Compare snuvadam: a dance movement involving hand geetures made in front of 
the face. 
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Verse 11, group 2 


q o 
RAS MNIAAIJYNH ‘ very well performed ’. 


NLT A aingu * Two stages compete with each other ’. 
RAS employs only a conventional expression. The NLT variant is the more 
interesting. 

Verse 11, group 4. For the final syllable giving the rhyme to group 5, 

^ 

RAS (la)imdu, Nur (la)i80M. The context is that of ‘nonsense ’ 
syllables in imitation of Chinese speech. 

Verse 18, group 1 


' 
RAS QelUN (for rabeng) is a more precise term. NLT ALINY refers only to 
entertainment in & general sense. 


4 4 
Verse 22, group 5. RAS 103351 ‘list’ is preferred to NLT NAVU. 


Verse 24 
RAS 


o A u «i 
Wnunnnleven Jenmeiaen mas 


4 A 4 4 a o 
ua0090 128 ulum senium NHULIANTYIIU 


‘ There are acrobats on top of [planted] spears. Their hands grasp the metal 
ferrules [below the blades]. Their feet are pointing at the sky. Strong of hand, 
they can hold on without moving their bodies, They have learnt control of 
their bodies and for this they will get reward ’. 


NLT 
o 4 o u » 
vaunnlewiwen Nemnovaen mas 

a il -d af EST g 
Aavaisnanua INNS SOSIN MUUANTNU 


Translation of groups 4-7 only: ‘ Holding the ends of the spears in their 
mouths, they remain still and do not move their bodies. They learn this skill 
quickly and for this they will get reward ’. 


The structural variations are two: the final syllable of group 6, lexical only, 
not affecting pattern, and the group 4 rhyme with group 5. This is unsatis- 
factory in RAS, A pattern variation is involved. Lexical variants not affecting 


y 
the formal structure are numerous in groups 4-6. In group 7, NLT JNU is 


preferred to RAS SATU. RAS NU, NLT f11 should also be noted. The NLT 
text provides & more coherent description of this particular type of acrobatic 
activity and is also more satisfactory on formal grounds. 

Verse 27, group 6. RAS has cwn, NLT JUHU * seizing and turning 
[the swords] °’. The NLT text is the better. 
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Verse 30 
RAS 


o a 4 v d w x 
Hnawwumuia IWiVAYINA nósar09nd33 


a g i ov * ar w y 
iagriauultmuoid anguievw a32ue92)398n1i UTSYHUNNHI 


* Nai Nat is engaged in the fight. He is not afraid of his opponent's fists. He is 
chosen because he is skilled and has fought many fights. Such men as these 
would wager their wives on the result of their boxing matches. All these fine 
fighters are full of hardihood '. 


NLT 
o w w «i a Y w 4 w 
SNNUWIWUWA HUANA $299/911133 


<j o d o g < Ed v v 9 
wigulwdu IN gau luv qJuami9nu VINA 
“Nai Nat is engaged in the fight. His wife is afraid of his fists. He 1s chosen 
because he is skilled. There is Nài Mi Phósop—his wife cannot get away from 
him in time. These fine fighters are full of hardihood ’. 


The variants are in the final rhymes of groups 5 and 6 and in the rhyme 
between groups 4 and 5. In the latter case the pattern is affected. There are 
additional lexical variants in groups 4 and 5. The lexical variant in group 2 is 


of special interest. RAS WINA ‘fist-skill’ is the Southern Thai semantic 


equivalent of Central Thai Na which is the form exhibited in the NLT text. 
It is not surprising to find Southern Thai forms surviving in manuscripts of this 
type because of the populanty of the Suthon-Manóra tale in the peninsula and 
the popular theatrical presentation of it which has developed there over a long 
period of time. 

The closeness of the two texts 1s shown by the fact that only in three out of 
twelve cases does the variation affect the rhyme pattern. 


Lexical variants, not affecting rhyme structure 

In the passages as a whole there are 68 lexical variants. This is 9:5% of 
the total number of comparable lexical units and again serves to show the 
closeness of the two texts. Important instances of lexical variants not affecting 
rhyme structure are given below if they have not been noted incidentally in 
previous sections. Small scribal errors and other non-significant differences 
have been omitted. 

The most interesting cage is In verse 19. 

NLT 


o «of tf o Of af 
tauenuens NAV Y n MIVA 


4 ww $ 4 4 4 9 wv y 
AIAN HAW lar auluaoauan MAHINHIN 99 IMUM 
‘They play according to the book of traditional rules for royal ceremonies 
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handed down [to us]. One group climbs poles and passes through hoops, With 
feet entangled they are held back and hang head-downward, swaying to and fro’. 


The NLT text of the first three groups enables a more satisfactory translation 
to be given than that offered by the writer on the basis of the orthographically 
eccentric RAS text which was interpreted incorrectly in groups 2 and 3. The 


E a o 
NLT text of group 1 is preferred to RAS ('HYH91131.15 


4 f 
Verse 2, group 4. RAS ((fü9118 NLT (16118, the normal Thai form of 
Jatüyus. 


Verse 3, group 5. NLT has the additional syllable NAN ‘ the middle of’ 
making a correct four-syllable verse. 


Verse 4, group 6. NLT HUNI is without meaning in the context. RAS has 
TANI: the name of a Brahmin priest, which is correct. 
Verse 5, group 3. RAS DUM * to become ' preferred to NLT TEE ‘country’. 
Verse 15, group 6. RAS HA‘ to powder’ is preferred to NLT UA to polish’. 
Verse 16, group 3. RAS inei: open mouth '. 
NLT INAN * wide mouth *. 
Verse 16, group 7. RAS vum ‘ pricked ears and staring eyes’. 
NLT VAYA * ears flapping to and fro’ 
Verse 17, group 4. RAS IA ‘ head-dress ° is preferred to NLT (do 
‘upper garment ', in the context of the mongkhrum.? 
Verse 18, group 7. RAS (zd ‘to become insensible’ is preferred to 
NLT aan * to fool about ’, in the context of the rabéng.1® 


4 | 4 
Verse 2 group B. RAS LUDLLN ‘is tired of being abused’. LUO for 
modern [1]O. This group was not translated in the previous article. NLT 
4 
UJ O LIA. ‘is abused by his wife’. 


The two texts, neither being a copy of the other, exhibit the characteristics 
to be expected of manuscripts in the same tradition. There are some contradic- 
tory features. Both texts show preferred readings at various points though 
RAS may be thought to be slightly the better from the point of view of content 


16 See Simmonds, art. oit., 395, 400. 

17 ibid., p. 399, n. 27. 

15 ibid., n. 28. However it should be noted that in Bunndwii kham chan(d) the appropriate 
term, 832 M0100W ‘ to pursue in a olrole ', occurs in a verse describing rabéng (Bunndwit kham 
chan(d), Bangkok, 1023, p. 24, v. 4). 
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` appropriate to the subjects of the verses. On the other hand, NLT demon- 
stratés rather greater scribal accuracy. The omission of five groups in verse 26 
is a serious lapse in RAS. 

The physical condition of RAS is remarkably good but this could be 
accounted for by its having been preserved for & long period of time in less 
rigorous climatic conditions. Nevertheless, the perfect state of the unblackened 
locally-made khgs paper and the apparent use of a thin metal pen nib indicates 
that the date of the RAS copy is unlikely to be earlier than the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

The script style and execution, chalk on black khgs paper, of NLT is typical 
of the early part of the Bangkok (Ratanakosin) period and the MS can be 
ascribed to the late eighteenth or, more probably, the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. Both MSS are doubtless exemplars of & long tradition of 
copying. 

The RAS MS, though a later copy, exhibits some earlier orthographical 
features compared with NLT, notably the convention of writing the equivalent 
of modern /a/ medialy with & doubled final consonant instead of with & 
superscript reversed bracket. This is a common feature in RAS and rare in 


NLT. RAS also consistently employs final t with the vowel graphs 1 and |. 
There is frequent occurrence in RAS of the now obsolete symbols "U and fl 
/kh/, though this is by no means an absolute criterion of age. 


SUMMARY 


The mahérasop entertainments found in the 43 verses discussed. here and in 
the earlier article can. be classified as follows 


Dramatic performances 


vv. 39-42 nang Shadow-play. Type unspecified but probably nang 
yar: court shadow-play. 
vv. 1-3  khon Masked-play. 


vv.4,5  lakhon Dance-drama. Type unspecified but probably lakhon 
nai: the dance-drama of the court ladies of the 


inner pale, 

vv.6-10 hun Puppets. Thai, Lao, Mon, and Tavoyan (Burmese) 
types. 

v. 11 ngto Chinese ‘ opera ’. 


Quasi-dramatic performances 


v. 18 rabeng Gandharvas on their way to Kailàsa mountain attempt 
to shoot the peacock, the mount of the god Kala. 


Dances 

v. 13 rabam Dances of girls representing celestial maidens. 
v. 16 ram Mon Dance of Mon women. 

v. 16 singið Chinese or Vietnamese ' lion ' dance. 


VOL. XXXIV. PART l. 9 
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v..17 mongkhrum Dance of male devotees of Siva, beating sticks and 
drums and singing in chorus. Also called Kula & 
mas ‘ Indian stick-beating ’, 


Song contests 

v. 12 thep thong ‘ Altercation’ song between a man and a woman. 

v. 14 kas pa More usually prop kas. An ‘altercation’ song with 
round dance. 

Fights 


v. 28 trabt trabjng Dagger and quarterstaff dance-fight. 
v. 28 thaeng wisai Malay kris dance-fight ! 
vv. 29-37 muat Thai boxing. 


Acrobatics and juggling 

v. 19 lot buang Pole and hoop climbing. 

v. 20 ram phaen Dancing on lotus-shaped capitals erected on tall pillars. 
vv. 21, 22 tas luat Acrobatics on the high wire. 

v. 28 mas ln Acrobatics on high bamboo poles. 

v. 24 hok Khamén Acrobatics with ‘ planted’ spears. 

v. 26 phung hok Spear throwing and catching. 

v. 27 yon dap Juggling with swords. 


Feats 
v. 25 nón hok non Lying on spear and sword blades. 
dap 
v. 25 khon khrok The prone performer bears a wooden rice-mortar on 
his chest while two men pound rice in it with 
pesties. 


These texts provide an unusually full set of mahérasop entertainments. 
Lacking is one important performance mentioned in Ru’ang Nàng Nophamat,*® 
Kra-ua thaeng khwat, a quasi-dramatic performance in which an old man and 
a woman chase and kill a buffalo. This is of considerable antiquity. Texts of 
the seventeenth century such as Sammutthakhot kham chan(d) include boat and 
ox-cart racing and a series of fight contests between animals such as rhinoceroses 
or crocodiles. With the exception of boat-racing these may later have declmed 
in popularity. 

The texts which most closely resemble those discussed here date from the 
reign of King Boromakdt (1733-59). Subin kham käp has a set of 13 surang- 
khanüng verses on mahórasop which include two rarely mentioned activities, 
wrestling between women and a comic fight between bald-headed men. 
Bunniwai kham chan(d) has 24 yänī verses *° which contain descriptions of a 
number of the entertainments which figure in the Manórà texte. Stylistically 


19 This text, though obviously subjected to later interference, is traditionally ascribed to the 
Sukhothai period (thirteenth—-fourteenth centuries). 
, P Yüni is a type of kip verse consisting of four groups of syllables with the arrangement 
‘56—58. 
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the Mandra texts can be grouped with those of the late Ayuthaya period, the 
eighteenth century before 1767. In all of them specific theatrical episodes are 
mentioned, closely observed comment on the performers is given and the 
reaction of the onlookers is noted. Despite the similarity of style and poetic 
form, there is little evidence that a strict poetic diction developed resulting in 
the transfer of formulaic phrases. In detail the poets remained remarkably free 
in passages of this type. For the most part they create the impression that they 
are accurately describing existing Thai activities within the framework of tales 
of Indian origin. 


BRASS KETTLEDRUMS IN SABAH’ 


By Jonn Bastin 
(PLATES I-V) 


The problem whether or not West Malaysia passed through a distinctive 
Bronze Age has been the subject of a good deal of discussion since the second 
World War,? and is again raised by the remarkable discoveries in 1964 of four 
bronze ‘ Dóng-so'n' (Heger Type I) drums, two at Kampong Sungai Lang in 
the Kuala Langat District of Selangor,? and two at Batu Burok near Kuala 
Trengganu on Malaya’s east coast.* With these and the remains of two other 
Heger Type I drums found in 1926 at Batu Pasir Garam on the Tembeling 
River, Pahang,® and at Bukit Kuda, north-east of Klang, Selangor, in 1944,9 
West Malaysia can now boast more ' Dóng-so'n' drums than Sumatra, but not 
8o many as Java where more than & dozen drums or fragments of drums have 
been found.’ 

The full implications of the recent discoveries in West Malaysia have still 
to be assessed, not least the extraordinarily early Carbon-14 dating of a piece 
of the wooden plank on which the two Kampong Sungai Lang drums were 
found ?; but it is clear that the presence of these drums on Malaya’s east coast 
seriously compromises Loewenstein’s argument that, because of the exclusively 
' western ' distribution of these and other related bronze antiquities, notably 
the so-called ‘ Elephant bells’ from Klang,’ there must have been a landward 


1 Abbreviations: JM BRAS (Journal of the Malayan | Malaysian] Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Singapore); FMJ (Federation Museums Journal, Kuala Lumpur); VKI (Verhandelingen 
van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Leiden); SMJ (Sarawak Museum 
Journal, Kuching); AP (Asian Perepectives, Hong Kong). 

* W. Linehan, ' Traces of a Bronze Age culture associated with Iron Age implementa in the 
regions of Klang and the Tembeling, Malaya’, JM BRAS, xxrv, 3, 1951, 1-59; J. Loewenstein, 
‘ The origin of the Malayan metal age ’, JM BRAS, xxix, 2, 1956, 5-78; G. de G. Sieveking, ‘ The 
Tron Age collections of Malaya’, JM BRAS, xxix, 2, 1956, 79-1838; M. W. F. Tweedie, Pre- 
historic Malaya, Singapore, 1965, 27-33. 

* B. A. V. Peacock, ‘ The drums at Kampong Sungai Lang’, Malaya in History, x, 1, 1065, 
2-15; B. A. V. Peacock, ‘ A preliminary note on the Dong-so’n bronze drums from Kampong 
Sungai Lang’, FMJ, N8, 1x, 1064, 1-3; B. A. V. Peacock, ‘ Recent archaeological discoveries 
in Malaysia 1964: Malaya’, JM BRAS, xxxviu, 1, 1965, 248-53. 

* B. A. V. Peacock, ‘Two Dong-so’n drums from Kuala Trengganu’, Malaysia in History, 
x, 2, 1967, 26-31; B. A. V. Peacock, ' Recent archaeological discoveries in Malaysia 1965: 
Malaya ', JM BRAS, xxxix, 1, 1966, 198-201. 

5 W. Linehan, ‘Some discoveries on the Tembeling ', JM BRAS, vi, 4, 1928, 72-4; Linehan, 
JMBRAS, xxiv, 22-0; Loewenstein, JM BRAS, xxix, 15-19. 

* Linehan, JM BE AS, xxiv, 1-8. 

' H. R. van Heekeren, ‘ The Bronze-Iron Age of Indonesia, V KI, xxu, 1958, 18-21. 

* Testing of the first sample gave an age of 2435 + 95 years, == c. 485 B.0., which is con- 
siderably earlier than the accepted dating of the Heger Type I drums. Mr. Peacock informs me 
that testang of a second sample of wood has produced a widely variant date so that little of a 
conclusive nature can apparently be drawn from the radio-carbon analysis. 

? Loewenstein, JM BRAS, xxix, 86-48; Linehan, JM BRAS, xx1v, 9-11. 
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and not a seaborne transmission of Bronze Age culture to the Malay peninsula. !? 
Moreover the association of iron objects with the drums from both Kampong 
Sungai Lang and Kuala Trengganu challenges the validity of Loewenstein's 
contention that bronze finds in West Malaysia are not associated with iron !1— 
& contention, incidentally, which allowed him to posit distinctive Bronze and 
Iron Ages in the peninsula, separated by nearly 1,000 years (c. a.D. 100—900/ 
1000)1* In the absence of conclusive results from radio-carbon dating of 
materials associated with the recently discovered ‘ Dóng-so'n ' drums it would 
be premature to make any positive statement about the chronology of the West 
Malaysian Bronze and Iron Ages, or Bronze-lron Age, assuming always that 
the peninsula experienced a bronze cultural phase, an assumption which 
nowadays finds increasingly little support. Linehan in 1951, for example, 
rejected the concept of an indigenous Bronze Age in West Malaysia,!? and 
Sieveking employed the term in a non-chronological sense, simply as an indica- 
tion of the status of the industry from Déng-so’n.'4 

The undoubted parallels which exist between ‘ Déng-so’n ' bronze antiquities 
and the drums and other bronze objects in West Malaysia require no discussion 
here, though the problem of how those objecte reached the peninsula has still 
to be resolved. In East Malaysia, however, the position is different for until 
comparatively recently there were no known bronze objects of certain antiquity 
from Sabah, Sarawak, or Brunei, and nothing of a decidedly mainland—let 
alone Déng-so’n-character, except, so it has been argued, for a number of small 
ornamental bronze bells (all broken) from Lobang Tulang, Niah.!5 Apart from 
these and a few other small bronze pieces from Niah (including parts of a 
mirror) the only bronze objects found im stiu in western Borneo are three 
fragments uncovered between 12 and 30 inches at the Kota Batu site in Brunei 
during 1953,19 and, what is unquestionably the most important find of all, a 
socketed bronze celt and the cire perdue cast for a bronze gouge in a cave on the 
Segama river in Sabah in September 1964.17 As the celt is the first bronze tool 


10 Loewenstein, JM BRAS, xxix, 64-5. C£. Peacock, JM BRAS, xxxix, 200-1. 

1! Loewenstein, JM BRAS, xxix, 48-52, and p. 64, n. 37. Cf. Sieveking, JM BRAS, xxix, 
122-3, App. 2, 132-3. 

12 Loewenstein, JM B RAS, xxix, 65. 

13 Linehan, JM B RAS, xxiv, 38-40, 55-6. 

14 Sieveking, JM BRAS, xxix, p. 121, n. 76. Van Heekeren, V KJ, xxr, 1, also rejects the 
notion of ‘a proper’ Bronze Age for Indonesia, preferring the concept of a * Bronze-Iron Age’. 
C£. G. Coedés, The Indianized states of Southeast Asia, ed. W. F. Vella, Honolulu, 1968, 7. 

15 B. Harrisaon, ‘ Niah’s Lobang Tulang: (‘‘ Cave of Bones ")', SMJ, NS, vin, 12, 1958, 
610; cf. p. 616. 

1*' T. Harrisson and B. Harrisson, ‘ Kota Batu in Brunei (introductory report)’, SMJ, NS, 
vo, 8, 1956, 304. 

1? T, Harrisson, ‘A stone and bronze tool cave in Sabah’, AP, vin, 1, 1964, 170-6; T. 
Harriseon, ‘A stone and bronze tool cave in Sabah’, Sabah Society Journal, 11, 4, 1965, 154; T. 
Harrisson, ‘ Recent archaeological disooveries in Malaysia 1964: Borneo’, JM BERAS, xxxvi, 
1, 1965, 245. [Since the above was written there has appeared & brief note by T. Harrisson 
(* Bronze adze caste from interior Sarawak and Sabah’, SMJ, NS, xvr, 32-3, 1068, 101-2, and 
pl. xv. opp. 103) on another (sandstone) cast for a bronze adze. This cast, which is larger than 
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‘found 4n situ anywhere in Malaysia its significance is obvious, especially as it 
was found in association with late-Neolithic and iron artifacts, possibly demon- 
Strating an overlap of stone and early metal-using cultures !?5— 8 possibility 
already raised by earlier discoveries in West Malaysia? The presence of a cere 
perdue cast, which parallels finds made by Linehan in 1926 at Telok Lubok 
Puai on the Tembeling river of two open stone moulds for casting bronze (or 
iron) leaf-shaped spear-heads,?9 and more recently of moulds for casting 
socketed bronze celts and spear-heads at Dago in western Java,?! suggests that 
at least some bronze objects were actually cast in the region.?* And, m fact, a 
drop of metal has been found in association with one of five (four extant) 
socketed bronze celts in West Malaysia.?? One or two swallows do not make a 
spring, however, and the present indications are that the bulk of bronze anti- 
quities were imported, and that Malaysia did not experience an autonomous 
Bronze Áge. 

That being so, initial attempts to relate and explain the few known bronze 
objects found in East Malaysia inevitably led to comparisons being made with 
classic Dóng-so'n bronze motifs, especially because of the supposed similarities 
between the scenes depicted on the tympana of some of the Dóng-so'n drums 
and the death rituals of the Ngadju Dayaks. But as the number of these objects 
has increased there has been a noticeable tendency to stress their ‘ Bornean ° 
characteristics and to emphasize the long-established bronze-brass traditions 
of the Maloh Dayaks of the Kapuas basin in Kalimantan, and of the Malays of 
Brunei.?* There are undoubtedly good reasons for this, especially on stylistic 
grounds; but as these objects (with exceptions for the most part already noted) 
have not been found tm sstu but casually in the possession of Bornean peoples, 
there is obviously a danger of attaching too much significance to their stated 
antiquity and to the possibility of their local manufacture, without sufficient 
attention being given to metallurgical considerations. Among the more 


the one from the Segama river, was given to him by a Kayan from the Baloi Rejang at Belaga, 
where it was regarded as an heirloom of unknown funotion. From the same region also came the 
Imun Ajo’ bronze figure, but Harrisson rightly warns: ‘... it should here be emphasised that 
these Kayans have only moved into the middle-Rejang (Baloi) in proto-historioal times. They 
were almost certainly not in these parte in any '' bronze age” ’.] 
1* Harrisson, AP, vir, 178; B. Harrisgon and O. T. Bambi bin Ungap, ‘ Tapadong—700 
years of cave history in Sabah’, S.MJ, NS, xr, 23-4, 1804, 655-65; E. Moore, ‘ Earthenware 
. from a Sabah cave (Tabadong) ', SMJ, NB, x1v, 28-9, 1966, 292, 306. 
?? Linehan, J M B RAS, vi, 66-77. Cf. Y. H. N. Evans, * Recent progress in the study of Malayan 
antiquities ', FMJ, xn, 7, 1929, 185-6. 
9? Linehan, JM BRAS, vr, 72, plate x11. 
41 Loewenstein, JM BRAS, xxix, 13. 
33 ibid., 23; of. A. N. J. Th. à Th. van der Hoop, Megalithic remains in south-Sumaira, 
Zutphen, n.d., 88. i 
33 Evans, FMJ, xu, 186; I. H. N. Evans, Papers on the ethnology and archaeology of the 
Malay Peninsula, Cambridge, 1927, 159. 
34 T, Harrisson, ' Bronze turtles in central Borneo’, JM BRAS, xxxviu, 1, 1965, 258-0; 
Harrisson, AP, vur, 176; T. Harrisson, ‘The Malohs of Kalimantan: ethnological notes’, 
-SMJ, NS, xu, 25-6, 1965, 236-350, passim. 
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important of these objects are the beautiful Imun Ajo’ figure, with a Rhinoceros 
Hornbill head-dress, from a Kayan long-house on the upper Baloi branch of the 
Rejang river 35; three bronze turtle belt-toggles from the same region ?5; a 
remarkable bronze bell, also from the Belaga area above the Pelagus rapids on 
the Rejang river”; a 'Hsuan-Te' pot and Dragon Cup in the Brunei 
Museum ??; and two hour-glass shaped kettledrums in the Sabah Museum, 
which are the subject of this note. 

One of the kettledrums—they are brass and not bronze—has already been 
described by Tom Harrisson (plate 1) but apart from noting the fact that it 
came from the G. C. Woolley collection he was unable to.say where in Sabah it 
was precisely obtained, and how it got into that collection.?? It is now possible 
to state, through the assistance of the Curator of the Sabah Museum, Mr. M. 
Pike, who has searched Woolley’s manuscript diary, that what appears to be 
the object in question is mentioned in an entry of 19 January 1924 written at 
Tenom wherein Woolley refers to the purchase from a man named Awang 
Tengah ‘ of a brass “ gendang ” [drum] he called it—sort of brass stool, hour 
glass shaped, with 4 handles: I have heard of similar things in Kota Belud '.?9 
This last statement is noteworthy in the light of Harrisson’s assertion that the 
‘ Woolley ’ drum is ‘ so far unique in Borneo ’,*4 for in point of fact Ivor H. N. 
Evans purchased a similar type of drum in the village of Koung Ulu in the 
Tempasuk district of Sabah in 1915, and published an illustrated note on it 
three years later 3? (plate rx). Furthermore, in his classic study, The religion 
of the Tempasuk Dusuns of north Borneo, Cambridge, 1953, Evans again alluded 
to his purchase at Tambatuon in 1915 and added that he had heard of another 
such specimen in the Tempasuk district.?* Considerable significance must now 
attach to this statement because in 1969 the Sabah Museum acquired from a 
Dusun in Inanam, north-east of Kota Kinabalu, another hour-glass shaped 
drum of almost exactly similar design and dimensions as the ‘Evans’ drum ?* 
(plate m). Whether or not there are more specimens to be discovered in Sabah 
remains to be seen, but it is interesting to note that Dusun folk-lore recorded by 
Evans at Tambatuon makes reference to no less than seven brass drums.?^ 


*5 T. Harrisson, ' Imun Ajo’: a bronze figure from interior Borneo’, Artibus Asiae, xxvu, 
1-2, 1964, 157-71. j 

15 Harrisson, JM BRAS, xxxvi, 250-9. 

27 T, Harrisson, ‘ Papuan stone-adze in oentral Borneo’, SMJ, NS, x1, 19-20, 1962, 560. 

2 T. Harrisson, * Interesting bronzes with some ceramic parallels from Brunei and Sarawak ' 
SMJ, NS, xu, 25-6, 1965, 143-7. 

1? T. Harrisson, ‘ A curious kettle drum from Sabah’, JM BRAS, xxxix, 2, 1966, 189-71. 

1? M. Pike, in letter dated 24 April 1969. 

91 Harrisaon, JM BRAS, xxxix, 169. 

3$ I. H. N. Evans, ‘ A brass drum from Borneo’, Man, xvi, 1918, no. 11, pp. 19-20. The drum 
is now in the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. 

33 p. 458, n. 1. 

** M. Pike in letter dated 30 January 1970 describes the drum as being in poor condition: 
* In recent years it has evidently been used as a carrying basket, as a wooden base and rotan 
shoulder straps [have] been fitted '. 

35 Evans, Tempasuk Dusuns, 458. 
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Evans was unable to learn from the Dusuns of Tambatuon where the drum 
he purchased had come from. He doubted that they were themselves responsible 
for its manufacture as they cast only small articles in brass, and he considered 
that the dress of the four human figures which decorate the base of the drum 
was reminiscent of that of the mythical characters of Burmese legend and of the 
figures in the Thai and Malay shadow-plays.?* Harrisson in describing the 
* Woolley ' drum in the Sabah Museum was also reminded of the Shan drums of 
Burma, though he favoured an east Indonesian origin or derivation for it, 
comparing it with an hour-glass shaped kettledrum from Alor (moko), illustrated 
in van Heekeren's monograph, ‘ The Bronze-Iron Age of Indonesia '.?? Harris- 
son’s attribution is undoubtedly a correct one, though much closer parallels to 
the ‘ Woolley ' drum may be found in other mokos in the Lembaga Kebudajaan 
Indonesia, Jakarta.38 The ‘ Evans’ and ‘ Inanam drums, on the other hand, 
are of almost identical design to a moko from Alor in the Rijksmuseum voor 
Volkenkunde, Leiden (No. 10-16-17), which was described and illustrated by 
J. D. E. Schmeltz as long ago as 1902 ® (plate 1v). Curiously enough another 
similar specimen was sold at auction in Amsterdam in March 1969 by the 
well-known com-dealers, Jacques Schulman NV, and illustrated as lot 486 in 
their catalogue of sale *? (plate v). This particular specimen is lacking all four 
handles, and the human figures instead of decorating the base of the drum 
appear on the top part. The floral treatment is also fuller and more flowing than 
on the ‘ Evans’ and ' Inanam ' drums. 

The circumstance of a moko being included in a sale of coins *! immediately 
explains its function, for until at least quite recently mokos in Alor, along with 
pigs and gongs, served as media of exchange, as ‘the coin of the realm ’.** 
Not only are many prices in Alor estimated in moko values but the drums are 
also used there and in West Flores as dowries. An official count about the time 
of the first World War estimated the number of mokos in Alor at 20,000 but 
since they ceased to be accepted as official currency after 1914, their scarcity, 
and therefore their value, has increased considerably.*? The question of their 
manufacture raises problems which are too complex to discuss here, but it is 


** Evans, Man, xvni, no. 11, pp. 19-20. 

3! Harriason, JM BRAS, xxxix, 171; van Heekeren, V EJ, xxu, plato 6. 

38 A, N. J. Th. à Th. van der Hoop, Catalogus der Praehisiorische Verzameling (Koninklijk 
Bataviaasch Genootechap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen), Bandoeng, 1941, no. 4950, fig. 67, 
and pp. 223-4. 

30‘ Messingtrommeln von Alor ’, Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, xv, 1902, 324. 

t Jacques Schulman NV, Amsterdam, Coins and medals, Catalogue 249, plate 10, reproduced 
here from the same printer’s block by oourtesy of Mr. R. L. Schulman. 

41 Considering their rarity it is perhaps worth noting that another moko, decorated with 
linear and spiral ornamentation, and lacking one of four handles, was auctioned by the London 
coin-dealers, Glendining and Co., on 25 September 1969: Catalogue of foreign coins in gold and 
süver, lot 340. The following are the approximate measurements made by me of this badly worn 
specimen: height 42:6 om.; diameter of tympanum 28-8 cm. 

5 C. Du Bois, The people of Alor: a soctal-psychological study of an Hast Indian island, 
Minneapolis, 1944, 22-3, and note. 

43 ibid., p. 28, n. Cf. Schmeltz, Int. Archiv fur Ethnographie, xv, 33. 
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generally agreed that mokos are the only type of kettledrum, apart from the 
related Pedjeng types, that were certainly cast in Indonesia.** On a height- 
breadth index, van der Hoop has designated the Heger Type I drums as ' low’, 
the Pedjeng type of Bali as ‘middling’, and the Alor mokos as ' high ’.* 
Hour-glass shaped drums of still other proportions, but not made of metal, are 
known from New Guinea, and at least one has come to light in the Celebes.*® 

Although the Alor mokos clearly derive from older prototypes their own 
related and more recent chronological sequence has not been established with any 
certainty. Van der Hoop thought that the ornamentation on some of the Alor 
drums is in the style of the bronzes of Java of the Majapahit era,*" and, on 
similar criteria, the same approximate chronology has been suggested for the 
moko in the Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden.*® Evans reckoned his 
own specimen as being ‘ very ancient ’ 4° but without giving his reasons. In fact, 
conclusions based on ornamental design, though important, are likely to be much 
less reliable than those based on technological criteria, including metal analysis. 
Mokos of bronze, for example, are of an older type than those made of brass. 

At my request the Curators of the Sabah Museum and the Cambridge 
University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology kindly arranged to have 
chemical analyses made of samples of the ‘ Woolley ’ and ‘ Evans’ drums, with 
the following results. The analysis of a sample from the ' Leiden’ moko has 
already been published by Schmeltz.** 

‘Evans’ drum ' Woolley’ drum — ' Leiden’ drum 











Copper 65 65-03 51-9 
Zinc 31-5 25-05 48.2 
Lead 1:5 18-05 4-6 
Iron 1-0 
Tin 1:78 

9995 99-91% 99-794 











Compared with the chemical analyses of the fragments of the ‘ Déng-so’n ’ 
drums from the Tembeling river and Klang, and of other bronze antiquities in 
West Malaysia,5* which have produced only one or two instances of traces of 
zinc, it is clear that the various mokos discussed here are typical brasses. Heger 
in his analysis of the Déng-so’n drums particularly notes that they contain no 


t“ Van Heekeren, V KT, xxr, 17. 

15 Van der Hoop, Catalogus, 222. 

40 W. Kaudern, Ethnographical studies in Celebes, 111: musical instruments in Celebes, Goteborg, 
1927, 138—5. 

47 Van der Hoop, Catalogus, 222. 

** Schmeltz, Int. Archiv für Ethnographie, xv, 34. 

4° Evans, Tempasuk Dusuns, p. 458, n. 1. 

9? Van der Hoop, Catalogus, 223. 

51 The analyses of the ‘ Woolley’ drum were made by the Geological Survey HQ, Kuala 
Lumpur, and that of the ‘Evans’ drum by Dr. E. Slater, Department of Metallurgy, University 
of Cambridge. 

5% Sohmeltz, Int. Archiv für Ethnographie, xv, 32. 

5! Linehan, JM BRAS, xxiv, 8, 10, 43; Loewenstein, JM BRAS, xxrx, 48-50; Sieveking, 


JM BRAS, xxix, 128. 
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zinc,5* so that despite the unusually high proportion of lead in the ‘ Woolley ’ 
specimen, there can be little doubt that the Sabah drums bear no direct con- 
nexion with the classic Bronze Age culture of South East Asia. They are, in fact 
almost certainly quite modern. 

Where the Sabah drums came from in the first place is more difficult to 
decide. The Dusun of Inanam who sold his drum to the Sabah Museum in 1969 
thought that it had originally come from the Suluks at Abai. Which Abai the 
vendor did not know, but there is an Abai near Kota Belud.5 That Suluks 
traded in such items is possible, for it is known that Macassarese traders in 
recent times were responsible for importing into Alor mokos made in Java.59 
The importance of Gresik in north-east Java as a brass manufactory has been 
indicated by a number of writers, including Rouffaer,"" and while it would be 
unwise to be too dogmatic in the present state of our knowledge, it would seem 
likely that the Sabah mokos derive from such & source, even if reflux contacts 
with other regions of Indonesia, or the Philippines, account for their actual 
importation. Certainly no comparable item is known from Brunei, which is 
traditionally regarded as an important bronze-brass manufactory,9 though 
exactly how important archaeological investigation has still to reveal.5® 


DESCRIPTIONS OF PLATES 


Plate 1. The ' Woolley’ drum, now in the Sabah Museum, aoquired by G. O. Woolley at 
Tenom, Sabah, in 1924. Height 53 om.; diameter of tympanum 27-7-27°8 om.; diameter of 
base 27-7-28-1 om. (Published by permission of the Curator of the Sabah Museum, Malaysia.) 

Plate x. The ‘ Evans’ drum, now in the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, acquired by I. H. N. Evans at the village of Koung Ula, Tempasuk district, Sabah, in 
1915. Height 36-4-37 om.; diameter of tympanum 23-6 om.; diameter of base 10: 8—20:4 cm. 
(Published by permission of the Curator of the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology.) 

Plate iu. The ‘Inanam °’ drum, now in the Sabah Museum, acquired by the Museum from & 
Dusun of Inanam, Sabah, in 1969. Height 86-3 cm.; diameter of tympanum 23-5 om.; diameter 
of base 20:5 om. (Published by permission of the Curator of the Sabah Museum, Malaysia.) 

Plate Iv. The ‘Leiden’ drum in the Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden. Height 
37:5 cm.; diameter of tympanum 23 om.; diameter of base 17-5 om. (Published by permission 
of the Director of the Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden.) 

Plate v. The ‘Schulman’ drum, sold at auction by Jacques Schulman NV, Amsterdam, 
March 1969. Height 44 cm.; diameter of tympanum 24 om. (Published by permission of Mr. 
R. L. Schulman.) 


54 Van der Hoop, Megalithic remains, 91-2. 55 M, Pike in letter dated 30 January 1970. 

** Van der Hoop, Catalogus, 222; Du Bois, Alor, p. 28, n. ; Schmeltz, Int. Archiv für Ethno- 
graphie, xv, 33. i 

57 G. P. Rouffaer, De voornaamste industricen der snlandsche bevolking van Java en Madoera, 
The Hague, 1904, 100 ; of. van der Hoop, Catalogus, 224 ; F. D. K. Bosch, Oudh. Verslag 1925, 
20, plates 8-9. 

5? Harrisaon, JM B RAS, xxxix, 170. 

5? T. and B. Harrisson, SMJ, NBS, vu, 8, 304. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Professor Tritton’s brief communication gives the Editorial Board of 
BSOAS and members of the School the opportunity of sending him their very 
best wishes on his ninetieth birthday on 25 February 1971, together with their 
hope that he may long continue his active membership of the SOAS community 
in good health and with his customary alertness. 


THE CAMEL AND THE NEEDLE’S EYE 


The camel and the needle’s eye occur in the Qur'àn (vu, 38/39) and it is a 
coincidence that some understood it to refer to a rope. Tabari names 1l 
authorities who read jumal or jummal which they claimed meant rope. 
Baidàwi summarizes this report. Some of those, who rejected rope, insisted 
that it had four legs. Whence came the rope ? 

Mistakes were made in reading the Book, especially when there were no 
diacritical dots. A plain man was accustomed to read ‘ the spout of the heavens ' 
(ur, 176/179) and was surprised to hear that the true text was ‘the heritage ' ; 
he had read cl instead of “ls, Some one must have misread J+ 


as k>; the mistake caught on with those of literal mind and, as the text 


could not be changed, words were invented which found their way into the 
dictionary but not, it seems, into common use. Zamakhshari is brief. Ibn 
Mas'üd was asked, What is the jml? "The husband of the cow-camel, the 
commentator adds, implying that search for any other meaning was & waste 
of time. 

A. B. TRITTON 
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Tenaoz J. GELB: S tal reconsiruc- 
tion of Proto- tan. (Assyriologi- 
cal Studies, No. 18.) xxxii, 244 pp. 
Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 
1969. $5, 45s. 


In this study (reproduced from typescript) 
Professor Gelb makes use of a new method he 
calls ‘ sequential reconstruction" (and which, 
he says, has not previously been applied to any 
Semitic language), to rework his theories on the 
structure of Akkadian. Sequential reconstruo- 
tion is based on the concept that the 
* sequential ' morphemes ' appear in a certain 
ordered sequenoe, which is obligatory and 
immutable' (p. 2). This means that the 
separate morphemes denoting, for example, 
gender, number, and case (— mood) should all 
appear, both in nouns and verbe, in a strict 
sequence, as in the example below.! By such 
means he is able to conolude, for example, that 
the w in kalbum is the marker not of case, but 
of gender. Challenging theories of this kind, 
whether eventually acceptable or not, can only 
do good to the study of the language, and some 
of his conclumons—such as the origin of the 
mu- prefix as the Nominative of the indefinite 
pronoun (p. 145}—have an immediate appeal. 
However, in order to justify his reconstructed 
forms he is often forced (like previous scholars) 
to rely on the effects of analogy, and our 
understanding of these is still so rudimentary 
that many of his conclusions can only be 
considered tentative. I do not intend to refer 
to any of them in detail, especially since a full 
review of the work has been written by 
Professor von Soden, in JN ES, xxix, 3, 1970, 
202-07. 

One important point which is not adequately 
explained is the identity of the language that is 
being reconstructed. The author says himself 
(p. 24) that ‘the forced regularity of ideal 
reconstruction can hardly be applied to the 
stages of Proto-Akkadian or Proto-Semitio just 
prior to the periods of historical attestation ', 
and elsewhere he recognizes that the intolerable 
ambiguities which result from his equation of 
the markers of gender (u//a/t) with the 
markers of case/mood (u // a and possibly +) 
force one to associate the reconstruction with 
at least two different phases in the development 
of the language (p. 83). At times, however, he 
writes almost as if Proto-Akkadian was itself 


1 * Stem’ Gender 
kalb -+ “ 
jamhur + %« + 8 + 


Number 
ø 


Proto-Semitic, and he often, although rather 
randomly, quotes forms from other Semitio lan- 
guages to support reconstructions of Akkadian. 
Such comparisons should theoretically only be 
made if they take account of analogous (and 
admittedly non-existent) sequential reoon- 
structions, and Professor Gelb’s case is not 
really assisted by them, as it must stand or fall 
on the essentially logical structure of the one 
language. Equally irrelevant to his case is his 
rather indiscriminate use of rare forms in 
attested Akkadian, of which the prime example 
is his mentaon of ‘the possibility that the 
[neo-Bsbylonian] form fini was borrowed in 
late Akkadian from an obscure dialect which 
had preserved the posited Proto-Semitio form 
Sing...” (p. 54). Admittedly, he makes this 
suggestion with reserve, but it is symptomatic 
of other examples. In view of this mixture of 
sources, Í think it 18 unfortunate, particularly 
for comparative Semitists to whom the book 
should be of considerable importance, that no 
real indication is given of how much of his 
reconstruction the author considers to bs 
* Proto-Semitic ’ (and therefore common to the 
ancestry of other Semitic languages), and how 
much is only ' Proto-Akkadian ’. 


J. N. POSTGATH 


Joun Bowker: The Targums and 
rabbinic literature : an introduction to 
Jewish interpretations of Scripture. xxi, 
379 pp. Cambridge : University Press, 
1969. 75s. 


Mr. Bowker's book—or to be more precise, 
his two incomplete books juxtaposed—is 
intended for students of the New Testament, 
for whom he rightly believes a certain know- 
ledge of Jewish literature to be ‘ essential ’. 

The first half of the work attempts a 
veritable tour de force. Into 92 pp. it squeezes 
twelve centuries of post-Biblical Judaism, 
including Philo (1 p.), Josephus (1 p.), Qumran 
(2 pp.), Mishnah, Tosephta, and Talmuds 
(16 pp.). The second half, or second book, 
contains a lengthy series (over 200 pp.) of 
annotated extracts im English from Pseudo- 
Jonathan on Genesis, and a comparison of this 
moat recent Palestinian Targum version with 
Onkelos, the Fragmentary Targum, the Geniza 
specimens, as well as midrashic parallels. In 


Case Object 
x + m kalbum 
x -+ Šu jamhuruðu 
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addition to various appendixes, among them 
a temporarily useful retranslation of the 
Genesis portion of Pseudo-Philo’s Liber 
anhgustatum biblicarum (M. R. James's trans- 
lation is in the process of being reissued and 
brought up to date by L. H. Feldman), the 
book includes a substantial bibliography 
(21 pp.). 

The conciseness of the introduction to 
rabbinic literature could be of value. There is 
no doubt also that Mr. Bowker has made a 
successful effort in presenting the subject in 
the light of recent trends in research and in 
allotting to the previously rather neglected 
Targumim a fair, some would say more than a 
fair, space. On the other hand, so simple an 
outline is not without inherent dangers. Unless 
constantly warned that things are not always 
what they seem to be, the New Testament 
student may be tempted to imagine himself 
equipped, after perusing Mr. Bowker's 02 pp., 
to handle Jewish literature in interpreting the 
Gospels. 

In his analysis of Targumic exegesis, the 
author has adopted the comparative approach 
advocated by the present reviewer. Yet here 
again there is an unfortunate shortcoming, 
namely the omission of the most important 
Targum parallel to Pseudo-Jonathan, Codex 
Neofiti. In consequence, the comparison 18 
unfinished. In fairness to Mr. Bowker, it 
should be remarked that Diez Macho’s editio 
princeps of Neofiti Genesis did not appear until 
1968 (it 18 still described as unpublished in this 
book, printed in 1969). All the same, microfilms 
have been fairly easy to come by. Another 
strange lacuna 18 the absence of any reference 
to the exegetical material collected by M. 
Kasher which has been appearing over the last 
40 years under the title Torah sh*lemah and is 
partly available aleo in English (Dictionary of 
Biblical interpretation). 

The unevenness and other weaknesses of the 
work may, of course, be due to a long delay in 
publication. The state of the bibliography 
suggests that ıt was compiled around 19665. 
For instance, R. Le Déaut’s numerous Targum 
articles published during the last five years, 
even his Introduction d la littérature targumique 
(Rome, 1988), are entirely ignored. In fact, 
some of the works listed appear not to have 
been utilized in the discussion of the relevant 
topics. 

To end on a more positive note, it should be 
added that, incomplete though the present 
book may be, it is not otherwise distorted and, 
used under judicious guidance, it can be of 
definite help to students with some knowledge 
of Hebrew and Aramaic making their first 
acquaintance with rabbinic literature. 


GEZA VERMES 
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BezaueL Porren: Archwes from Ele- 
phaniine: the life of an ancient 
Jewish military colony. xxi, 421 pp., 
16 plates. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press, 1968. 
$12.50. (English agents : IBEG Ltd. 
£5 195.) 


For the study of the early history of Jews in 
the Diaspora the story of the community of 
Elephantine has special significance. Dr. 
Porten’s comprehensive survey comes at an 
opportune moment. There has been a con- 
siderable increase in the primary source 
material since Cowley published, in 1923, his 
work on the original finds from Elephantane. 
The papyri edited by Professor E. G. Kraeling 
30 years later also derive from the Jews of 
Elephantine. To this must be added ostraca 
from the French oollection published at 
irregular intervals by Professor Dupont- 
Sommer. (Semitio scholarship is ill served by 
the long delay in the publication of a large 
portion of this collection ; itis to be hoped that 
it wil be made accessible to the public as 
soon a8 possible.) Other Aramaic documenta, 
however fragmentary, from this region and 
penod—eulminating im the letters from 
Hermopolis recently edited by Edda Bresciani 
and Murad Kamil—illustrate the milieu in 
which the Jews of Elephantine hved. The texta 
on leather sent to Egypt from the Persian 
Imperial Chancery published by Professor 
Driver shed light on general administrative and 
security conditions in Egypt. There have been 
intensive studies on somal aspects of communal 
life at Elephantane—notably by Professor 
Yaron and Profesor Muffs on legal matters. 
And, finally, the wide-spread recognition at the 
present time of the importance of Aramaic 
within the broad framework of Semitic 
linguistics has been stimulated by research on 
the language and script of the Egyptian 
documenta. 

Dr. Porten’s work is not only timely ; it is 
distinguished by careful analysis and sober 
judgement. The documentation of the volume 
is admirable. At certain pointe scholars may 
disagree with the writer’s conclusions—this 
indeed is inevitable when the direct evidence, 
even on fundamental questions of social 
organization and of religion, is at times flimsy 
or obscure. But the unbiased redeployment of 
arguments by Dr. Porten and his thorough 
references to the literature on each topio will 
encourage his readers to re-evaluate their 
premises. 

The exposition by Dr. Porten of the origins 
and strueture of the Jewish community at 
Elephantine 1s largely restricted to develop- 
mente in Egypt. It might have gained'had he 
touched upon conditions in Ama also. There 
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were Jewish-Aramaean settlements in Asia—at 
Toims, for example—prior to the establishment 
of Persian suzeramty. How far have they a 
bearing on the situation of the groups of 
similar ethnio origin in Egypt? The social 
organization of the garnson at Elephantine, 
moreover, has certain parallels with the 
practice in the later empires of Rome and 
Byrantium in Asia. Were the circumstances in 
Egypt not peculiar, then, to that country ? In 
Mesopotamia the Syriac term dayyana was used 
not only of judges of various degrees (of. 
Porten, p. 49) but also of provincial governors 
in their legal and fiscal capacity and even in & 
more general oontext. Here too are there 
parallela with the usage in Persian Egypt ? 

Dr.  Porten's excellent description of 
economic (including a revealing section on 
topography) and social conditions in the 
Elephantine community is followed by a 
discussion of religion ; the later chapters deal 
interestingly with family affairs. The analyms 
of religion at Elephantine, imoluding the 
relations between that community and the 
religious authorities in Palestine, shows how 
far our understanding of these complex 
problems has advanced since the appearance of 
A. Vincent’s magnum opus in 1937. Of signifi- 
cance is Dr. Porten’s examination of proper 
names in the Elephantine documents. (Note 
115 on p. 143 should be amended; names 
compounded with Yah are in Hebrew, not 
Aramaio, of. p. 147.) 

The present reviewer must, however, oonfess 
to being unconvinced by Dr. Porten’s hypo- 
thems on the Passover at Elephantine. It is 
unfortunate that he gets out the ‘ Passover 
papyrus ’, with its long recanstracted readings, 
in the body of his text instead of relegating the 
restorations to footnotes ; indeed, he prefaces 
this with the statement that ‘ the orginal must 
have read along the lines of the followmg’ 
(p. 128; my italics). In partioular the trans- 
lation of ll. 4 and 10 required more detailed 
justification. (There 15, incidentally, a misprint 
in 1. 6 of the Aramaio text—dbyn for dkyn—on 
p. 311.) The identification of Hananiah with 
Nehemiah's relative (p. 130) must be regarded 
with scepticism—this name was far from 
uncommon. There is, above all, no evidenoe 
for Dr. Porten's assertion (p. 133) that the 
* Passover papyrus ' contains even the briefest 
of references to the paschal sacrifice. The 
present reviewer finds no reason to depart from 
the view he has expreesed eleewhere—that the 
Elephantine document outlines the Passover as 
it was observed by Jewish communities outaide 
Jerusalem (apart from the heterodox Samari- 
tans) at this period. The Peash sacrifice was 
offered only at the Temple at Jerusalem. 

The worship of West Semitic deities might 
perhaps have been treated at greater length 
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(pp. 166 f£). Reference should have been made 
to, for example, the striking eventa of the reign 
of Nabonidus. The identification of the triad 
of deities of the Greek mscription at Kafr Nabu 
(p. 172) is rather less certain than Dr. Porten 
maintains. (To the bibliography here add 
A. Caquot, Syria, xxxn, 1-2, 1955, 69.) An 
obscure statement on p. 173 appears to locate 
Edessa in the Jebel Seman. 

Finally, a number of miscellaneous observa- 
tions. Professor’ Henning’s first name was 
Walter (p. 216, n. 49), and Pognon’s initaal was 
surely simply H. (p. 370). Kraeling's view that 
bar bayta ia to be interpreted as an adopted 
slave (p. 230, n. 89) in the local terminology of 
Elephantine is likely to be confirmed by 
Aramaic papyri from Saqqara which will be 
published shortly ; the phrase has a different 
connotation when used of the royal household 
in texts from the Imperial Chancery (see Driver, 
Aramaic documenta of the fifth century B.C., 
pp. 12, 30 and notes there). Dr. Porten is 
troubled by the perennial problema of trans- 
literation (p. x). It would nevertheless have 
been prudent to avoid inconsistency in the use 
of ewa (e.g. Jethoma—but why not Y ?—on 
p. 134 but Hatkufa on p. 156, n. 18) and of h 
(e.g. Jehohen but Mibtahiah, both on p. 137). 

These minor commenta do not detraot from 
the reviewer's admiration for this important 
volume. Dr. Porten's book is assured of a warm 
welcome, for it adds greatly to our under- 
standing of an intriguing chapter of Jewish 
history. 

J. B. SEGAL 


Fatma M. Manaous : A linguistic study 
of Catrene proverbs. (Indiana Univer- 
sity Publications. Language Science 
Monographs, Vol 1.) [ix] 141 pp. 
Bloomington: Indiana University ; 
The Hague: Mouton and Co., [91968]. 
$8, guilders 29. 


The author of this book draws attention in 
her title to the way she intends to deal with her 
collection of 900 Cairene proverbs, and her 
discussion of the phonological, morphological, 
syntactacal, and stylistic charaoteristica of her 
corpus (pp. 13—43) 1s helpful and interesting. 

She refers rather briefly in her introduction 
to the kinds of situations in which proverbs are 
used—threatening, warning, apologizing, com- 
plaining, and so on—but the corpus still 
contains many proverbs that need some 
comment. Without instruction what is one to 
make of examples such as 29: /ádi gg&mal, 
wádi ggammá:l/ ' This is the camel, and this 
is the camel-man ° ? 

Comments are usefully given for some of the 
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proverbs, such as 50, but the tendency is to 
make a comment only where it would otherwise 
be absolutely impossible, and not just almost 
impossible, to assign to the proverb some kind 
of meaning. 

Under the heading of phonological and 
stylistic characteristics the author analyses the 
rhythmio elements, namely stress patterns and 
vowel sequences, pitch and juncture, syllable 
structure, or perhaps more precisely syllabic 
sequences, alliteration and rhyme. It is 
interesting that the author in her transcription 
indicates secondary as well as primary stress. 
This throws a good deal of hght on the minutiae 
of the pronunciation of her idioleot. The author 
discusses (pp. 16 ff.) change of vowel quantity 
because of structural constraints. This state- 
ment would be clearer, if she had pointed out 
more precisely that at the sentence level a long 
vowel in an open stressed syllable and certain 
kinds of final syllable can be shortened. In this 
discussion there is inadequate differentiation 
between the changes which result from the 
demands of rhythm, on the one hand, and on 
the other the changes in vowel length that occur 
in all speech which is not other-direoted. 

The author also disousses the use of repe- 
tition, rhyme, alliteration (which is fairly rare) 
and symmetry in her corpus. She gives some 
interesting examples of the retention of archaic 
terms in proverbs, such as /mašta/ 'tire- 
woman’, /yuzz/ 'Mamlüks', and /tufé:li/ 
‘sponger’ (without reference, however, to 
Lane). She does not, unfortunately, disouss the 
significance of the fact that many of the 
proverbs are in literary Arabic. This is & pity, 
sinoe this is a phenomenon which is of both 
linguistic and sociological interest. 

This is a useful book. There are some 
misprinta, but these do not detract from the 
value of the publication. 

T. M. JOHNSTONA 


ARLETTE RorH-LALY (comp.): League 
des parlers arabes tchado-soudanass. 1. 
106 pp. Paris: Éditions du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
1969. Fr. 25. 


This lexicon is a compilation of three books 
dealing with Showa Arabic and one on 
Sudanese (Hillelson, Sudan Arabis: an 
English-Arabic vocabulary). It lista another 
nine books of which ıt says ‘Les ouvrages 
suivants peuvent être consultés '. However, a 
check of one of these (Hillelson, Sudan Arabic 
texts...) shows that it has been consulted only 
to check items listed from the four major 
sources. Thus a number of useful lexical items 
has been omitted for no very good reason. The 
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list of primary and secondary sources does not 
include H. F. S. Amery, Engiith-Arabic 
vocabulary for the use of officials in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Cairo, 1905. 

This lexicon was compiled a8 a preliminary to 
the publication of the linguistic field-work done 
by Mme. Roth-Laly in 1966 in the Chad area. 
This fleld-work itself should be appearing ın a 
year or two. It will be eagerly anticipated, 
since some of the publications that form the 
basis of the Showa part of this lexicon are 
inadequate in transcription. On the whole, the 
author has reproduced items as they stand in 
the originals (p. 14), adding an exclamation 
mark only where they seem particularly 
questionable. 

It would have been useful if the author had 
noted at some point whether the failure, in 
some of her source material, to transcribe the 
pharyngals and the emphatica corresponda to a 
real linguistic situation or merely, as seems 
more likely, to a lack on the part of the 
observers. 

The author sometimes follows her originals 
too closely, as for example where she lista 
elbārih (yesterday), bil (camels) and dims... 
(water) alphabetically under alif, though, in 
view of the strees, there 1s some argument for 
listing the last two under the definite artiole. 
The words bala, balaww ‘ plague’ are marked 
with an asterisk, indicating that they are of 
unknown origin, but an exclamation mark 
indicating that they are questionable forms 
would have been better, since they are probably 
of the same root as bald. There seems to be no 
good reason to asterisk bil$ 'to decrease, 
become weak’ which corresponds closely 
enough to the meaning of baliya : nor to gloss 
as questionable beAdim ' animals; herds and 
flocks *. The author normally gives etymologies 
only where these are provided in her sources. 
It may be worth mentionmg, however, that 
trinkit ‘jib (sail)’ 18 from the Portuguese 
fraquete, defined by Leitão and Lopes as ‘ vela 
redonda que enverga na verga de papafigos do 
mastro de pros’. Of the items fis and fis, the 
latter is asterisked. In fact it is a slightly better 
form, since both should be related to tiz (on the 
change of meaning of this word compare 
Hillelson, Terts, p. 85). For a comparable 
change of meaning of an anatomical term 
compare sit in Socin, Diwan, glossary, 246. 
The exclamation mark after (Aid ‘ hide’ would 
geom to mean that the author has misunder- 
stood the Enghsh. With the same root the 
form geHad is gloesed as doubtful. Read as 
gellad there would seem to be no difficulty. 

It seems a pity that the lexicon did not 
confine itself to Chad Arabie, and also that it 
did not exclude the numerous koiné words (like 
gurnal), which are quite unrepresentative. 

However, these are small points. This is a 
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very useful compilation, and we look forward 
to its completion and to the publication of 
Mme. Roth-Laly’s own work. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


WorrDIETRIOH FiscHER (ed.): Festgabe 
für Hans Wehr zum 60. Geburtstag am 
5. Jul 1969 überreicht von semen 
Schülern. vii, 196 pp., front. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1969. 
DM 58. 


This Festgabe, compiled by former students 
in honour of Professor Hans Wehr on his 
sixtieth birthday in July 1969, covers a large 
area of the field of Arabo studies. It includes 
articles on place-names, Arabic literature and 
cultural history (Geistesgeschichte), lexioo- 
graphy, modern hterary Arabic, and dialeo- 
tology. It also contains articles on Semitic and 
Iranian studies. 

It goes without saying that, with such a 
broad spectrum of articles, comments on 
individual articles must necessarily be rather 
brief. 

In the second article H.-R. Singer discusses 
the implications of mala for the study of place- 
names in Spam. He shows that different 
realizations of à can be grouped geographically 
and that the variant spellings of place-names 
can give greater precision to our knowledge of 
ancient Spanish Arabio dialect groups. 

In the section on literature, there is an 
interesting article on Arabio translations of 
Das Kapital. Not too many years ago one 
might have found, in comparable ciroum- 
stances, an article on Arabic versions of the 
Bible. The writer, S. Wild, discusses some 
interesting points in regard to the translation 
of Marx’s notoriously difficult terminology, 
noting in passing the anarchie sémantique 
(Montel) that reigns in this field generally. 
Some of the terms adopted are certainly 
insufficiently precise, and the author concludes 
that because of this their political effect will be 
limited. 

There follows, appropriately at this point, à 
short study of the new Arabio technical terms 
which followed the Egyptian revolution of 
1952. Some of these, however, seem to be not 
particularly new, as, e.g., ta’mim ‘ nationaliza- 
tion’ and 1t would be useful to have had a date, 
or an approximate date, for the first appearance 
of these. Others, like 'adabun sha'biyy are leas 
precise than European terms already widely 
used (in this case fólkiór which is also listed). 
It perhaps illustrates the state of flux in 
technical terminology that, besides these two 
terms, a third one is also listed with the same 
meaning. One or two of the terms might 
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perhaps have been given better German 
translations. Thus al-ikeriniyydt, rendered as 
Elektrizität, should presumably read Elektronik. 
The inclusion of phonetic and linguistic 
terminology 1s à useful feature of this list. 

In his article on German—Arabic lexica, 
A. Schregle gives a useful survey of dictionaries 
from the major European languages into 
Arabio, and disousses the problems of the 
lexicographer. 

K. and B. Stowasser, to the former of whom 
we are grateful for the part he played m the 
preparation of the English version of Professor 
Wehr's dictionary, contribute a study on the 
lexeme. The examples are interesting, and 
those on syncopic word-fusion hair-raising. 

An acoount of anaptyxis in Cairene Arabic is 
contributed by A. Bloch, who argues con- 
vinoingly on comparative grounds that the 
typical Cairene system 8 an Egyptian 
innovation. 

The erstwhile collaborator of Bloch, H. 
Grotzfeld, discusses in his article the vexed 
question of prominence in Arabic dialectes, 
Better representations for the Syrian desert 
forms quoted on p. 154 as 'rééb, réébat would 
be récob/rétob and rdébat/rdébat: bgára(h) or 
bgérsh (depending on dialect type). It 1s now 
olear that Cantineau’s transorrption (Ktudes) 
confuses the a and s(v9) phonemes, and that 
forms like kiabai are not correct, since o(i) 
ocours to the exclusion of a in open syllable 
except in definable phonetic contexts (cf. 
BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 1 ff.). This is & careful 
assessment of the available information, though 
it would seem to the present writer that 
detailed studies of the syllabication of the 
dialects quoted would throw further light on 
this problem. 

K. Munzel discusses and defines in his article 
the idiomatic use of ’abu. in Egyptian Arabio 
(inter ala) in the intensive sense, namely 
' further, greater, worse ’. 

All of the articles in this Festgabe, and not 
excepting those not discussed above, are of high 
quahty and a fitting tribute to Professor Wehr 
on the occasion of his birthday. We are 
grateful to ita editor, Wolfdietrich Fischer, both 
for seeing these articles through the press and 
for his own article on the chronology of 
morphophonematic laws (Gesetzmdsngketen) in 
Aramaic. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


Gerp-Rtvicer Purn: Der Diwan von 
‘Umar tbn al-Hattab: ein Beitrag zur 
frithislamuschen V erwaltungsgeschichte. 
Inaugural- Dissertation ... Rheinischen 
Friedrich - Wilhelms - Unwersitdt zu 
Bonn. 202 pp. Bonn: Rheinische 
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Fnedrich- Wilhelms- Universitat [prin- 
ters], 1970. 


The seemmgly tangled period of the so-called 
Patriarchal Caliphs haa attracted too little 
attention for far too long. It is almost aa if 
that monumental compilation by Caetani, the 
Annali dell’Islam, had acted as a disincentive 
rather than the stimulus it was presumably 
intended to be. The appearance of a title such 
as Dr. Puin’s therefore gives rise to hope that a 
change 18 on the way. 

In the introduotion to his book, Dr. Puin 
takes ae his cue a remark by Professor Spuler 
concerning the lack of studies on Muslim 
administration in general and on what was 
taken over from Persia and Byzantium in 
particular. The book w divided into four 
sections : (1) a philological survey of the word 
diwan ; (ii) on the question of whether there 
was & Diwan in Arabia in the time of 
Muhammad ; (iii) on the early Islamic system 
of provision (Versorgungssystem) up to the time 
of the Diwan of ‘Umar ; (iv) an examination of 
the Diwin of ‘Umar, accompanied by a lengthy 
appendix of translated references. 

One of the main concerns of the author is to 
e&tabhsh the Arab nature of the Diwin. He 
geeks to demonstrate that ‘der eigentliche, 
arabiache Diwan... war eine interne Angele- 
genheit der Araber selbst ' and had nothing to 
do with Persian or Byzantine admunistration 
(p. 34; see also p. 93). This has relevance not 
only to Professor Spuler’s remark but also to 
Sprenglng's conclusion that the Diwin was a 
Basanian institution taken over by ‘Umar by 
way of the ditgdn Fayruzán and Basra. 

This partacular thesis is a sound one and the 
author has some good evidence to support it, 
but he follows a roundabout route before he 
finally produces this. First he presents a 
lengthy philological survey, in which he 
conoludes that the earliest signification of the 
word diwan in Arabio was 'mujtama' as- 
subuf—Sammlung von Blhttern' and that 
‘dawwana [‘Umar] al-dawdwin’ should be 
understood to mean ‘ ['Ümar] legte die Listen 
an’. He then proceeds to his second section, 
which is a sketchy and inconclusive quest for 
a Diwün in Arabia in the time of Muhammad. 
As a survey of Muhammad’s administrative 
measures it is inadequate; as a preamble to 
the Diwin of ‘Umar it i almost wholly 
irrelevant. It emerges that there were some 
* Personenhsten ° in the time of Muhammad, 
and in the narrow philological sense these 
would presumably amount to a diwin. But this 
is not, or should not be, the point. The Diwan 
of ‘Umar made use of lista ; so did the Sasanian 
and Byzantine administrations and ‘Umar can 
scarcely have been unaware of this. Dr. Puin 
should not feel forced to justify the Arab 
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nature of ‘Umar’s Diwan by forging links with 
Muhammad’s administrative measures. It is 
sufficient to determine more precisely the 
circumstances in which and the purposes for 
which ‘Umar required lista. 

The basio defect of this book is that it offers 
no over-all conception of ‘Omar's political aims 
and, as & result, no background against which 
his Diwan can be viewed and assessed ; iasues 
are desoribed but not adequately explained. 
Unquestionably the most important of these 
was the principle of Islamio sábigqa (priority or 
precedence), which ‘Umar sought to apply as 
the criterion of worth in society. The essen- 
taal role of sdbiga in the Diwan was in fact 
& necessary ooncomitant of his policy of 
appomting as leaders those whose loyalty to 
the existing order was attested by their 
possession of sábiqa ; with their support ‘Umar 
aimed to maintain unity under Medinan 
hegemony and to counterweigh the influence of 
those leaders whose recent riddas had go nearly 
put an end to that hegemony. This reviewer 
therefore agrees entirely with Dr. Pum when he 
argues for the Medinan Ursprung of the Diwan 
and sees it as an attempt to bring uniform 
practice to garrison towns which had begun to 
elaborate their own practices (p. 98). Equally 
&ooeptable is the accompanying part of this 
argument that (conira Sprengling) ‘ eine 
Unterscheidung zwischen einem “ Zivil-” und 
einem Heereadiwan wird der frühesten Zeit 
nicht gerecht ’. The purpose of ‘Umar’s Diwan 
was ‘das Steategeld an alle Bürger . . . zu 
verteilen! (p. 97). However, the author 
rightly sheds doubt on the notion that this 
purpose was ever fully achieved. (p. 102). 

In this book the Diwdn of ‘Umar is taken as 
& terminal point, but much can in fact be seen 
in it as a starting-point, marking the beginnings 
of organization in the conquered terntories and 
an attempt to preserve a special role for 
Medina. In particular, a fuller perspective on 
the role of sdbiqa can be acquired by pursuing 
the sequel to this policy in the time of 'Uthmàn, 
‘Alf, and Mu‘awiys. Dr. Puin rightly attaches 
importance to the sübiga-nasab issue in the 
time of ‘Umar (e.g. p. 92), but, because he does 
not explain ‘Umar’s reasons for pursuing 
the edbiqa policy, he becomes confused on the 
general question of rank (esp. p. 89) and on 
the role of nasab ın the Diwän (pp. 100 ff.). The 
broad arrangement of the Diwin was according 
to nasab, but payment, as well as a further 
element of arrangement, was according to 
&ibiga. This latter waa the principle which 
really counted ; accordmg to it early-oomers 
received maximum amounts of ‘aia’, as well as 
other privileges, while late-comers received 
less, in proportion to their lateness, 'Uthmàn 
and ‘Ali had to face the consequences of this 
system. 

10 
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This book is rather inconclusive, but pos- 
sesses the merit of having collected together 
some important materal. The use of sources is 
unoritical, citing only modern works for some 
key pointe and lumping together such hetero- 
geneous works as those of al-Tabari, al- 
Mawardi, and al-Buyüti; however, the use of 
papyrus materials is to be commended. The 
sub-title covers considerably more of the book 
than does the main title; some of the digree- 
sions are eye-catching, however, notably the 
distinction which is drawn between ‘afdyd and. 
a‘fiya/a‘fya (pp. 116 f£). It is a book of 
uneven quality, but it has some contribution to 
make to the furthering of the study of early 
Islamio history. 

MARTIN HINDS 


IsmA ‘tn QuzgsAN Husar [I. K. Poona- 
WALA] (ed.): al-Sulfan al-Khattab: 
haydtu-hu wa shi‘ru-hu. (Maktabat 
al-Dirását al-Adabiyya, 42.) 362 pp. 
Cairo : Dar al-Ma‘arif, [1969]. 


Al-Sultàn al-Khattab was a poet of the late 
fifth and early sixth centuries a.m, contem- 
porary with the Sulaihid and Najahid 
dynasties. He was of the Hajiir Hamdan, the 
same I presume as Hajir al-Shim to-day, 
strong supporters of the Zaidi Imüms though 
the Aflah, who figure much in this study, to-day 
are not a very important group. Al-Khatt&ib 
was of a family of chiefs, and his father had 
been linked to the Fatimids, but he himself 
became an adherent of the Fatimids at the 
hands of the da‘s, al-Wadi', a Yemeni (pp. 
42-8), and embraced the Fatimid creed. His 
father had fought the Zaidis, and he fought on 
behalf of the Fatimid supporters in the Yemen, 
the Sulauhids. Al-Khattib and bus elder 
brother al-Sultün Sulaimin, who was not a 
Fatimid adherent, fought over the contro! of 
their district Hajar, but the younger brother 
drove the elder out of Hajir first to Juraib, 
then to the Amir (Anim al-Sulaimani, then to 
the Naj&hids, becoming himself Sultán of 
Hajür. He murdered Sulaimán by treachery, 
but was ultimately, in turn, murdered by the 
latter's song. The pattern of family struggles 
for power in & ghaikhdom or sultanate is typical 
of southern Arabia right up to the present. 
The editor describes al-Khatt&b’s political 
relations with the dā'f al-Wadi'i (p. 69), with 
local dynasties, and with other groups like the 
Hiighimites. 

Al-Khstt&b, in true Yemenite tradition also, 
waa a man of culture as well as a politician and 
warrior. His prose writings (p. 72), a list of 
which is given by the editor, with an analytical 
gurvey of those extant, were of a philosophical- 
: heological nature. They deal with the da'wah 
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and Im&mio legitimacy, so in effect they may 
be reckoned political also, and are more or less 
contemporary with the concealment of the 
Imam Abū 'l-Qüsim al-Taiyib. 

Al-Khattab’s diwin has been edited by 
IsmA'il Qurbàn from five MSS, most of them of 
Ism&' li provenance or in Jemé‘ili hands. In 
Jizan & manuscript containing verse by 
al-Khattüb's unfortunate brother Sulaiman has 
been discovered and appeara to be the unique 
copy ; some poems from this copy are printed 
by the editor where relevant. As far aa can be 
judged from a superficial perusal the text 
appears adequately edited, but the editor's 
commentary is poor. There is little or no 
attempt to explore the historical or political 
circumstances under which the individual poem 
was composed—-which would have added 
considerably to the value of the edition, though 
perhaps the editor would consider that he 
supplies this information in the introductory 
sections. These latter do indeed provide the 
social, cultural, and religious background as 
well as the biography of the poet. The com- 
mentary explains many very simple words 
quite unnecessarily. There seem to be virtually 
no colloquial Arabic words, and the hnguistio 
peculiarities (p. 94) are few. Genealogical tables 
drawn from standard sources are provided at 
the end of the volume, but it is a pity the editor 
has not troubled to provide indexes of persons, 
tribes, and place-names. 

Al-Khatt&b is styled a majfb&' poet by the 
editor, which is of course true, but his poetry is 
very much in the traditional style of the Yemen 
into which the country’s poete might almost be 
gaid to be born. In spite of the learnedneas of 
al-Khattéb a tribal spirit permeates his verse 
and even his many panegyrios of the Imám and 
the da‘t are to be inoluded in the political 
category. If he haa a philosophical inclination 
this too is in Yemenite tradition. The genres of 
verse comprise eulogy, satire, sab, (a'nib, 
taghazzul, iftikhdr, and hamüsah. 

The importance of the fifth poem (p. 116) 
seems to have escaped the editor, but it has 
indeed much of interest for it is an attack on 
‘the BatinI’ who has abandoned the ghar‘ and 
denied Muhammad’s mission. This group is 
accused further by al-Khatt&éb of believing in 
promiscuous sexual relations between persons 
within the prohibited degrees, of making licit 
both wine and adultery. This is to be compared 
with the notorious poem attributed to the 
Qarmatian ‘Ali b. al-Fadl (p. 75 seq. of the late 
Fu'ad Saiyid's edition of T'abaqüi fugahd’ al- 
Yaman) which expresses exactly these views, 
or attutudes even more extreme. For some time 
I have been of the opinion that, whether “Ali b. 
al-Fadl was the actual composer of the poem or 
not, the sentiments at least were genuinely 
those of the Qarmatians or a sect of theirs. 
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The Qarmatians were active during most of the 
fourth/tenth century, and the vehement tone 
in which al-Khattéb attacks ‘the Bátint' 
seems to imply that the extreme heretical 
group still existed in his day, i.e. round about 
500/1100. Nahnu min-hum abriya’ ' We are 
quit of them ’, he says. Al-Khattüb's poem is 
not a refutation of that attributed to ‘AN b. 
al-Fadl, as it is in neither the same rhyme nor 
metre, but it haa in ite attitudes the nature of 
a riposte. 

Al-Khattüb'as poems in several places reveal 
how the ‘ pure-blooded’ Arabe regarded the 
Abyssinian Najéhids, against whom he urges 
the Arabs of ‘Akk to fight, describing the 
Najahids as ‘imported slaves ('abid)', and 
(p. 227) aa al-Hubgh (which I read for the text’s 
al-Huysh). 

This is an important diwin which merita 
more study than the editor has given it. 


BR. B. SERJEANT 


F. E. PeTERS: Aristotle and the Arabs : 
the Arsstotelsan tradision in Islam. 
(New York University Studies in Near 
Eastern Civilization, No. 1.) xxiv, 
304 pp. New York: New York 
University Press; London: Univer- 
sity of London Press Ltd., 1968. 
$9.50, £3.85. 


It must be said at the outset that this 18 & 
work of great erudition and one that I imagine 
will for a long time to come constitute the 
definitive account of Arab Aristotelianism. It 
is quite apparent that Dr. Peters is thoroughly 
conversant with all the relevant Western 
literature and extremely well-read in the Arabio 
sources. It is also gratifying to note that he 
does not, in his deacription of the fortunes of 
Aristotelianism in its Islamic setting, confine 
himself to the major philosophical figures ; a 
large number of lees familiar ones are algo dealt 
with, in considerable detail. The scope of the 
work is best indicated by a review of the 
chapter-headings: (i) ‘The making of the 
Aristotelian tradition’; (ii) ‘The ground 
prepared: the Hellenic and Iranian Near 
East’; (iii) ‘The Eastern translation move- 
ment’; (iv) ‘The transmission of the new 
learning’; (v) ' The diffusion of Aristotelia- 
nism’; (vi) ‘ Philosophical movements in 
Islam’; epilogue, ‘ The Eastern and Western 
Aristotle ° ; appendix, ‘ Sources for the history 
of the Aristotelian tradition in Islam’. 

My principal criticism of this excellent 
account is that it is sometimes rather hard to 
read ; Dr. Peters’s writing is, on the whole, 
fairly clear and straightforward, but there is 
often more than a suspicion of jargon, and, 
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from time to time, one encounters a passage 
that ıs almost Tacitean. Terese and quasi- 
epigrammatio expreasion, which is a dominant 
feature of the best current American academic 
writing, produces, immediately, an impression 
of elegant brevity and, finally, a feeling of 
satiafaction at having penetrated the meaning ; 
between these two hes a short, but irritating, 
period of perplexity at the momentary 
obscuring of the sense. 

The question of style apart, there are & few 
minor oriticoiams that may be proffered. It is 
sad, for example, to find a reiteration of the old 
chestnut of al-Safadi: the assertion that the 
older translators translated word for word, 
whereas Hunayn and his followers transmitted 
the essential meaning of each sentence, without 
necessarily representing every word. It is high 
time that this canard was suppressed, in spite 
of the fact that ıt was perpetuated by Franz 
Rosenthal in Das Fortleben der Antike im 
Islam. While it may well be true that the later 
translators had a better knowledge of Arabio 
(if not of Greek and Syriac) than their pre- 
deoessors, the generalization concerning their 
technique simply does not hold ; if the trans- 
lations, not only of Aristotle, but aleo of the 
medical works, are carefully examined, it is 
obvious that both word-for-word translation 
and periphrasis are present at all periods. 
(It should hardly be necessary to say that I 
refer here to the translations with respect to 
their traditional ascriptions, most of which are 
probably wrong ; if our versions of those works 
that are claimed by Hunayn are in fact by him, 
he must have translated each work in a different 
style.) It would appear, in fact, that, as might 
be expected, most translators were perfectly at 
home in an easy passage; when they came 
across something that they did not fully 
understand, they either translated word for 
word, m the hope that some sense might 
emerge, or they paraphrased what they hoped 
might be the sense. If we accept the attribution 
(and we probably should not) of Aristotle’s 
Iber anamalsum to Ibn al-Bitriq, it is ridiculous 
to claim that the older translators translated 
word for word; it would be difficult to find a 
work that is more wildly paraphrased than this 
one. In any case, since al-Safadi wrote in the 
fourteenth century, he is no more of an 
authority on the translations than are Dr. 
Peters and myself; in fact, he is leas of an 
authority, since he was unable to compare the 
translations with the Greek originals. The 
validity of an utterance is not necessarily 
established by its antiquity. 

The trees sometimes obscure Dr. Peters’s 
view of the wood. Ch. iv, for instance, begins : 
‘The Arabic translations of Aristotle were a 
remarkable achievement. But it is likely that 
they would have remained as no more than an 
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isolated tour de force had there not begun, side 
by side with the translation movement, the 
equally formidable task of mtegratang them 
into the pattern of the Islamic intellectual life '. 
I wonder if Dr. Peters has really thought what 
he is saying here ; it seems probable that there 
was some demand for these translations, that, 
in fact, they would not have bean undertaken 
but for the requirements of the ‘ Islamio 
intellectuals '. It is scarcely credible that they 
were made for fun. 

It seems unlikely that Ibn Sinä should have 
compiled the Shifa’ without reference to the 
Aristotelian texta (p. 107), even allowing for 
his remarkable memory. Certainly, the 
zoological section, at least, follows Aristotle so 
closely as to make it virtually certain that 
Ibn Sind had the Aristotelian text before him. 

There is not a great deal of Aristotle in Ibn 
Qutayba, al-Damiri, al-Qazwint, or Yaqit 
(p. 183); there is much more in al-Jáhiz, 
enough to indicate that he used a version of 
Aristotle (or &n epitome), but stil not very 
much. If al-Baghdadi thought that the Kitab 
al-hayawdn was & plagiarism of the Aristotelian 
work he was either a fool or unacquainted with 
Aristotle. The amount of Aristotle to be found 
in the other authors mentioned is no more than 
that which any reasonably educated man 
might pick up in the normal course of things. 
This does not invalidate Dr. Peters's point, 
that Aristotelianism was spreading into all 
geotors of Muslim culture, but too much should 
not be made of it. To say (p. 157): ‘The 
brilliant effects [of Aristotelianism] are to be 
seen in al-J&hiz, &l-Mas'udi, Mu'tazilite physica, 
and above all, in the work of al-Kindi and his 
followers ’, seems to be overstating the cage. 

The book is attractively produced but is 
regrettably full of misprints, some rather 
misleading, e.g. ‘résuméd’ for ‘resumed’ 
(p. 219). The transcription of Arabio is 
unreliable throughout (is there, incidentally, 
such a word as jawami'ah ? jawüdmi is the only 
form known to me). This I take to be largely 
the fault of the printers and proof-readers. 

These fairly insignificant oriticiams apart, it 
must be emphasized that Dr. Peters has 
produoed a masterly and most important book, 
which will be of great interest and use to all 
classioal, medieval, and Islamic philosophers. 


J. N. MATTOOK 


CLIFFORD EDMUND BoswosrH : Sistan 
under the Arabs, from the Islamic 
conquest to the rise of the Saffarids 
(30-250 /651-864), (Istituto Italiano 
per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente. 
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Centro Studi e Scavi Archeologici in 
Asia. Reports and Memoirs, Vol. x1.) 
xi, 145 pp. Rome: IsMEO, 1968. 
L 6,000. 


Professor Bosworth has devoted this mono- 
graph to a close examination—within the years 
30-250/651-864—of one particular region in 
Persia, i.e. Sistan. He notes that the general 
histories in Arabic, though containing data of 
great value on the establishment and consoli- 
dation of Muslim rule over the area, are less 
informative about the later course of events. 
The chronicles, moreover, omit much that the 
histonan would wish to know, offering little, 
for example, on economic and social affairs. 
One exception is the anonymous T'ürikh-i 
Sistin, a work ' of almost unparalleled richness 
and detail’ (p. ix). 

Professor Bosworth begins with a brief 
review of Sistan before the advent of Islam, 
giving special attention to the existence there— 
and the later survival—of Zoroastrian and 
Christian communities. He then turns to the 
difficulties which confronted the Arab foroee 
operating against the area——the inhospitable 
Dasht-i Lit guarded the approaches to Sistan 
from the south and the weet ; while an advance 
from the north would mvolve the Arabs in 
conflict with the Hephthalites. The first Arab 
raid into Sistén ocourred either in 30/650—1 or 
perhaps in 31/651-2. Not until 61/671—2 did 
the Arabs begin to settle in the region on & 
permanent basis. Professor Boeworth has been 
&ble to bring together data of much interest on 
the ciroumstanoes, political, economic, and 
financial prevailing ın Sistén during the years 
of Arab rule. 

SIstán, under the Umayyads, was a frontier 
zone involved in frequent warfare with the 
chieftains located to the north and the east, 
e.g. in Ghür, Zamindüwar, and Zabnlistin. 
A development of major importance was the 
arrival in Sistan of Kharijism. Conflict between 
the Sunni Muslims and the Khawüri] waa to 
affect the province gravely throughout the next 
two centuries. Professor Bosworth gives a full 
account of the spread of Khürij beliefs in 
southern Persia, of the bitter war which the 
Umayyads waged against the XKhawürij 
(illustrated above all in the campaigns of 
al-Muhallab ibn Ab! Sufra, 65/684-5 to 
78/697-8), of the great rebellion of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ibn Muhammad ibn al-Ash'ath 
(? 82-4/701-3), and of the subsequent restora- 
tion of Umayyad control. 

Sistin, during the time of the first ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, continued to suffer from internal 
discord. The province was now to become the 
last important refuge of the Khawarij in the 
eastern half of the Muslim empire. Rebellion 
was not infrequent amongst them—it was, 
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however, sn expression as much of political 
grievance as it was of religious fervour. Sistan 
hed also to endure troubles arming from other 
sources, e.g. from the ‘ separatist tendencies ’ 
(p. 90) of Bust, a centre of jihdd against the 
pagan areas of Ghür and Zamindawar. 

Professor Bosworth examines closely the 
revolt of the Khawarij which broke out 
between 179/795-6 and 181/797-8. The rebela, 
under the able guidance of Hamza ibn 
Adharak, withstood all the efforts of the 
Caliphate to subdue them. Hamza indeed 
continued to exercise a dominant influence in 
SIstàn until his death in 218/828-9. After 
205/820-1 Sistan began to come under the 
control of the Thirid amirs established in 
Khurüsün. "Their rule was soon to crumble 
before the power of the ‘ayyirin—‘ anti- 
Kh&riji vigilantes” (sometimes called 
multawwi'a, warriors fighting for the cause of 
Islam) who had long been & turbulent force in 
the life of Sigtán (p. 112). It was from amongst 
the 'agyürün that Ya‘qib ibn Layth would 
emerge to establish (247/801—-2) the régime of 
the Saffarids—an event which ends ' a distinct 
period in Sistán's history, that of the two 
centuries! domination of political and cultural 
life by the Arabs’ (p. 122). 

Professor Bosworth has given us a most 
valuable and most welcome monograph. It is 
and will assuredly long remain a standard work 
of reference on the Sistán of the seventh-ninth 
centuries A.D. The author has indicated the 
need for one small correction in the text: 
p. 18, para. 2, 1. 3 should now run ‘the main 
towns including Sirajan, Bardasir or Kirmán 
itself, Bam, Jiruft and Hurmuz '. 


vV. J. PARRY 


[Luomw], Lady Durr Gorpon: Letters 
from Egypt (1862-1869). Enlarged 
centenary edison wth introduction by 
Gordon Waterfield. (Travellers and 

lorers.) xiv, 385 pp., 28 plates. 
London : Routledge ini Kegan Paul, 
1969. 60s. 


Fewer things are more persistent or more 
tiresome than a myth about a myth. And not 
many of them have been more harmful than 
the myth involved in the European, specifically 
the British, attitude to the people of Egypt. 
There haa been and no doubt atill is, misunder- 
standing and dishke on both sides. A reoent 
reviewer, significantly a journahst, of diplo- 
macy, writing on books on politica, said ' The 
tourists who from the nineteenth century 
visited the . . .'* splendours of the Nile " were 
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aware of the local population only as 4 
picturesque if insanitary background to 
souvenir sellers and camel drivers. Conversely, 
the people of the Middle East have always seen 
the European as an arrogant invader... with 
an inoomprehensible outlook ’. 

Not always. Indeed it is a survival of such 
contempt for Egyptians and others among the 
English, who onoe provided a ready market for 
the works of E. W. Lane and Lucie Duff 
Gordon, that most oalla for explanation. It is 
not hard to find. 

The Egyptian came to be, in British eyes, 
one of the least admirable of Orientals, 
principally because he and his country were for 
almost a century and a half the subjeote of a 
nearly official British propaganda view with 
which some of the ordinary Englishman’s self- 
esteem was subtly invested. Palmerston’s 
reading of the needs of power led him to oppose, 
as his temperament led him to hate, 
Muhammad ‘Ali: but politics and again 
perhaps Palmerston’s temperament, required 
righteousness with anger. The great viceroy 
was & tyrant and the oppressor of the poor 
fallah, of whom, by the same token, the Briton 
was the surest defender. Under ÍIsm&'Il, and 
Tawfiq too, the oppression was real enough, 
and when considerations of power took a half- 
embarrassed England into Egypt and would 
not let her go, the reforms under Cromer, their 
effectiveness exaggerated beyond recognition, 
were employed to salve her conscience and 
became & matter of peculiar pride. Egyptian 
nationahsm in consequence seemed like 
ingratitude in the dictionary of imperial—and 
post-imperial—fantasy. 

Through it all there were always some 
English who saw Egypt as it was, sympathizing 
with, and often liking, much of what they saw. 
Of these the most articulate was Lucie Duff 
Gordon, the Lady Jocelyn of George Meredith'a 
Evan Harrington, whose great-grandson now 
presents, admirably edited and indexed and 
with some new material, the first edition of her 
Letters from Egypt to appear since 1902. 

Lucie Duff Gordon was a remarkable woman 
from a remarkable background. John Austin, 
perhaps the greatest Enghsh jurist of the 
mineteenth century, was her father, and 
Macaulay, Tennyson, Dickens, and Thackeray 
among her regular acquaintance. Her cousin, 
Harriet Martaneau, an early Victorian precursor 
of the ' ive day expert’, wrote a superficial 
account of Egypt along with other countries, 
Kinglake entertained her with previews of 
Hothen, and Lucie herself, an active translator, 
early produced an English version of two 
French accounts of the French in Algiers. 

Tuberculosis drove her abroad, first to the 
Cape, then in 1862, to Egypt, where she died 
seven years later. 
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Her letters during these years have some- 
thing to offer the political historian and are 
invaluable for their insights into the life of 
simple Egyptians—and still more for the 
behaviour of Europeans in their situation of 
privilege. Egypt was ‘ one vast “ plantation ” 
where the master works his slaves without even 
feeding them’. It was ‘a new sensation too, 
when a friend turns up his sleeve and shows the 
marks of the wooden handcuffs and the gall of 
the cham on his throat’ (p. 201). Ismü'f's 
costly manoeuvres to secure the succession for 
Tawfiq were unpopular (p. 238) and his 
summoning of an assembly stirred among ite 
Nubian delegates recollections of the massacre 
of the Mamliiks in 1811 (p. 286). English and 
French fears of a vast Muslim conspiracy (a 
favourite topic of the weeklies in the middle 
1860's) were derided and the olimate, which 
was to grve rise to ‘Urébi’s rebellion, clearly 
foreseen. ' Only in Europe people talk and 
write as if it were all Muslim versus Christian, 
and the Christians were all oppreesed and the 
Muslims all oppreasors.... Here in Egypt it is 
clear enough: it is Arab versus Turk’ (pp. 
300-1). Even the practice which gave rise to 
the Dinshaw&y incident was already common- 
place. ‘I am just called away by some poor 
men who want me to speak to the English 
travellers about shooting their pigeons... I 
have had them shot off my baloony as they sat 
there ' (pp. 122-3). 

Sympathetic understanding for the fallahin 
and a shrewd and sometimes far from sym- 
pathetic observation of the Europeans in 
Egypt, are the two moet memorable charac- 
teristios of this book. She was aware of the gap 
in understanding, which was rapidly widening, 
not only between Westerners and Easterners, 
but between Europeans and their own past. 
* It is curious that all the old books of travels 
that I have read mention the habita of strange 
countries in & far more natural tone and with 
far more attempt to discriminate character 
than modern ones, e.g. Niebuhr's Travels here 
and in Arabia, Cook's Voyages, and many 
others. Have we grown so very civilised since a 
hundred years that outlandish people seem like 
mere puppets and not like human beings?’ 
(p. 120). 

Along with a genuine liking for people, Lucie 
Duff Gordon took to Egypt & pair of olear- 
seeing eyeB and an almost complete freedom 
from the prevailing fantasies of British and 
European society. She could see without 
categorizing and wholly free of stereotypes and 
so she had no diffculty in recognizing the 
humanity of the individual members of that 
largely pre-Gutenberg world in which she 
flourished and eventually died. This book is 
welcome and. well done. 

H. 8. DEIGHTON 
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MUDDATHIR ‘ABD A1-RAutiw : Impertal- 
ism and nationalism in the Sudan: 
a study in constitutional and polstscal 
development, 1899-1956. xviii, 275 pp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1969. 635. 


Down to about 1945, the British admini- 
stration in the Sudan was remarkably success- 
ful, not only in maintaining ite authority, but 
in retaining the political mitiative to the 
exclusion of nationalist and other Sudanese 
competitors. In the next flve years it became 
clear that political concessions would have to 
be made; but until 1950 the administration 
remained confident that it could control the 
pace and direction of political evolution. In 
1951 this confidence disappeared, and by early 
1952 its most ambitious aim was to guarantee 
for the British & continuing role as ' friends and 
allies’ of & politically congenial Sudanese 
régime. In 1953 even this hope collapsed. 
From the beginning of 1954 to the formal 
proclamation of Sudanese independence on 
I January 1956, the only function left for the 
British was that of expediting their own 
political liquidation by handing over power to 
a Sudanese government which was intransi- 
gently hostile to any kind of British oon- 
nexion. 

Dr. Muddathir ‘Abd al-Rahim has much that 
is interesting and useful to say about what went 
wrong (from the British point of view) after 
1945. But his account lacks an indispensable 
dimension in that he fails to analyse the 
administrative techniques which had been so 
consistently successful before 1945. Of course, 
as he emphasizes, the British relied upon armed 
force ; and armed force could, and did, stifle at 
birth attempted revivals of mihtant Mahdigm. 
But it was quite inadequate, both in strength 
and reliability, to deal with any major in- 
surrection. Hence the importance (which 
Wingate well understood) of conalisting the 
populace at large and of gaining active support 
among what Kitchener called ‘ the better class 
of native’. Here we need (but do not get) some 
analysis of the political implications of the 
fiscal, land, and labour (ie. slave-labour) 
policies of the administration; and some 
investigation of ita success in recruiting and 
retaming influential Sudanese supporters. 

These supporters came from a number of 
groups: tribal chiefs; the official establish- 
ment of ‘ulamd’; urban notables and mer- 
chants ; not a few middle-crank ex-Mahdist 
administrators (of. that Sudanese Vioar of Bray, 
‘Abd al-Rahim Abū Daqal); and of course 
Sayyid ‘Ali al-Mirghani, the head of the 
Khatmiyya tariqa. The very variety of 
interests involved enabled the government to 
manoeuvre among them, and prevented the 
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emergence of ‘over-mighty collaborators’. 
The skill with which government had played 
this political game was demonstrated both 
during the first World War and in ita revolu- 
tionary aftermath. Not only did the Sudanese 
* Establishment’ remain &otavely co-operative 
throughout the war, but both in 1919 and in 
1924 it refused to countenance in the Sudan any 
development of Egyptian-style revolutionary 
nationalism. 

The mang of 1924 remained an isolated 
episode ; and an episode which, whatever its 
value as a heroic example, demonstrated the 
weakness and not the strength of revolutionary 
nationalism in the Sudan. In the short run, 
at least, the most important development of 
the early 1020's was the spectacular rise to 
affluence and political influence of Sayyid ‘Abd 
al-Rahmin al-Mahdi. Dr. ‘Abd al-Rahim 
correctly emphasizes the critical importance of 
the tacit alliance between government and 
Sayyid which had developed during the war ; 
but he hardly does justice to the political 
importance of ‘Abd al-Rahmáün between the 
wars. Insurrections and economic depreasions 
came and went; but the Sayyid was a fixture, 
steadily and stealthily oonsolidatang his 
political strength, but canmly avoidmg any 
direct clash with the government. He was 
particularly dangerous in that, while his maas 
support lay among unsophisticated and 
* fanatical’ tribesmen, he well understood the 
potential political importance of the intelli- 
gentaia, and waa prepared to court their favour. 
A coalition of old-style Mahdism and new-style 
nationalism, led by “Abd al-Rahmän and 
backed by the Sayyid’s financial and admini- 
strative resources, was the spectre that 
increasingly haunted the government in the 
1930's. 

To Sir John Maffey (Governor-General, 
1926-33), the intelligentsia had indeed been 
the major threat, against which it was necessary 
to construct ' protective glands ’ in the form of 
strong ‘native states’. But his successor Sir 
Stewart Symes reversed this policy. Economic 
and educational development and a less 
reactionary admmistrative policy would, 1t was 
hoped, conciliate the ‘educated classes’ 
sufficiently to keep them out of the clutches of 
the over-mighty Sayyid. It was for this reason 
that in 1937-8 the administration was prepared, 
not merely to permit, but actively to promote, 
the formation of the Graduates’ Congress as 
& reliably ‘non-sectarian’ organ of the 
intelligentsia. 

Dr. ‘Abd al-Rahim passes very lightly and 
briefly over the failure of this policy, and the 
emergence from Congress, between 1938 and 
1945, of ‘ sectarian ’ political parties. Yet these 
were orusial years in the political development 
of the Sudan. Congress disappointed and 
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alarmed its British sponsors by claiming a 
major political role almost from the outset, and 
above all by flirting both with Egypt and with 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahmán. The government's 
reaction, as early as 1941, waa to turn ita back 
on Congress in favour of a close alliance with 
‘Abd al-Rahmfn and with ite oldest friends, 
the country notables. The latter dominated the 
Advisory Council set up in 1048 ; it was hoped 
that this Council would eclipse Congress as a 
focus of political activity and perhaps act as 
some balance against the Sayyid. 

But this time the traditional prescription did 
not work. The Congress militante, organized as 
the Ashigga’, mevitably sought and obtained 
Egyptian support against the alliance between 
‘Abd al-Rahman and the British. They also 
obtained the backing of the Khatmiyya leader 
Sayyid ‘Ali al-Mirghani, whom the government 
had hitherto regarded as completely ‘ reliable ’, 
but who now feared that his rival ‘Abd al- 
Rahman might become ruler of the Sudan 
under British protection. The Khatmiyya 
connexion gave the Ashiqga@ mass support; 
while the ‘ internationalization ' of the Sudan 
Question after the war enhanoed the value of 
Egyptian backing. International diplomacy 
also forced London into postures which 
disrupted the carefully calculated ‘ admini- 
atrative diplomacy ' of the Sudan Government. 
Thus the Sidq!-Bevin Protocol of October 1946 
gravely damaged the alliance with “Abd al- 
Rahman, whose collaboration thereafter 
became purely opportunistac. The Ashigga’ and 
its successors, having adopted (mainly for 
tactical reasons) a platform of unity with 
Egypt, of oourse refused to collaborate at 
all By the end of the 1940s the British 
had no reliable friends in the Sudan other 
than the more conservative tribal chiefs ; 
and their attempt to mobilize these back- 
woodsmen as & political force was a resounding 
failure. 

By now, British oontrol survived only 
because of Egyptian intransigence in deman- 
ding sovereignty over the Sudan, an attitude 
which ruled out even a tactical acoommodation 
between ‘Abd al-Rahman and his opponents. 
When towards the end of 1952 the military 
government in Egypt accepted self-determi- 
nation for the Sudan, all the Sudanese political 
parties were able to form a temporary united 
front before which the British had no alterna- 
tive but to capitulate. In what is certainly the 
most valuable part of his book, Dr. ‘Abd al- 
Rahim describes in careful detail the tactics of 
the political parties during the twilight of 
British rule, and the painful contortions of 
Britiah policy as its room for manoeuvre 
steadily contracted to zero. 
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CraupE CAHRN : Pre-Ottoman Turkey : a 
general survey of the material and 
apmruual culture and history, o. 1071— 
1330. Translated from the French 
by J. Jones-Williams. xxi, 458 pp. 
London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 
1968. 70s. 


Professor Cahen has sought in this present 
volume to examine the achievement of the 
Turks in Asia Minor during the period of some 
two centuries which preceded the emergence of 
the Ottoman state. He underlines that the 
available sources are varied in origin (Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Greek, Latin, Armenian, eto.) 
and the information contained in them some- 
times difficult to assess and often incomplete. 
His aim, wherever the sources allow of it, has 
been to penetrate into ‘the structural facte 
which are now the historian’s fundamental 
concern’ (p. xvii}. None the less, Profeasor 
Cahen haa issned a warning against the over- 
confident search for these structural features— 
in short, against that * scorn (of) simple eventa ' 
(p. xvii) which modern historians have carried 
at times to a dangerous extreme. He has taken 
care, therefore, to ensure that much of this 
book should be cast in the form of a narratave 
designed to serve as a solid basis for the 
comment and analysis that he wished to 
formulate. 

A short introduction outlines the role of the 
Turks from the advent of the Huns to the rise 
of the Seljüqs (fifth-eleventh centuries A.D.), 
the dissemination of Islam amongst them, and 
the general situation prevailing in the eastern 
territories of the Muslim world just before the 
establishment of the Seljüq régime. 

The main text is divided into four sections. 
Of these sections the first reviews the founda- 
tion of the Seljüq empire, the movement of the 
Turkish tribes north-westward to the frontiera 
of the Där al-Islim, the growth of conflict 
between the Turks and the Byzantines, the 
character of the Seljüq domination, and the 
reasons for its breakdown after the death of 
Malik Shah 1n 485/1092. 

The second major section of the book offera 
a narrative of events from the Seljüq defeat of 
the Byzantines at Manzikert (A.D. 1071) to the 
Mongol triumph over the Seljüqs of Rim at 
Köse Dagh (a.D. 1243). This narrative 
examines the emergence of the sultanate of 
Riim centred on Konya and of the D&nishmend 
state based on Kayseri and Sivas ; the conflict 
of interest which led at last to the absorption of 
the Danishmend régime into the state of Riim ; 
and the prolonged effort of the Byzantines, 
under the guidance of the House of Comnenus 
(a.D. 1081-1185), to regain control of Asia 
Minor—a ' riconquista ' which came to an end 
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in A.D. 1176 when the Seljüqs crushed the 
Byzantines at the battle of Myriokephalon. 
With the D&nishmends now overborne and 
with the Byzantines repulsed, the sultanate of 
Rim stood on the verge of a golden age which 
Professor Cahen assigns to the years A.D. 
1205-43. 

The third section analyses the life of the 
Turks in Asia Minor before the arrival of the 
Mongols. A simple enumeration will indicate 
what a wealth of material Professor Cahen has 
brought together in this section. Amongst the 
themes which he reviews in brief are the 
various economic activities discernible ın the 
territories of Rüm-—for example, agriculture 
and stook-rasing, manufactures (above all, 
textiles and ceramics) and mining (alum, salt, 
iron, silver, and copper). Profeasor Cahen also 
considers the system of land tenure and 
taxation; the nature of the governmental 
machine, the character of the armed forces, the 
essential features of urban life, the role of the 
akhis, and the status of non-Muslims. In 
addition he desaribes the main developments 
occurring within the sphere of religion and 
culture—for example, the spread of the 
madrasa, the particular orientations that Islam 
assumed in the towns and also amongst the 
Turkish tribesmen, and the growth of a 
mysticism which was to find its most notable 
exemplification in the career and writings of 
Jala] al-Din Rimi. 

The fourth and last section deals with the 
years of the Mongol domination which followed 
the battle of Kose Dagh. Professor Cahen 
discusses the establishment (A.D. 1243-61) of a 
Mongol protectorate, the régime (a.D. 1261-77) 
of the pervdne Mu‘in al-Din Sulayman and the 
imposition thereafter of direct Mongol control 
over the sultanate of Riim. This section reviews 
also the gradual dismtegration of Mongol rule 
and the emergence of a number of Turkish 
succession states, i.e. of ghazi principalities 
dedicated to the j$had against the infidel— 
amongst them Karamün, Germiyin, Menteshe, 
Aydin, Sarukhan, Kastamonu, and the small 
state owning allegiance to the House of 
*Ogmün. Professor Cahen brings the section to 
& close with an account of the conditions, 
ethnio and political, social, religious, and 
cultural existing under the Mongols and with a 
forward glance to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries when much of Asia Minor would 
become subject to the Ottomans. 

A most welcome addition to the text is an 
appendix containing 72 well reproduced plates 
illustrating the art and architecture of Turkish 
Asia Minor during the time of Seljüq and 
Mongol dominance. The book is also furnished 
with a bibliographical guide (pp. 427-50) 
listing both the original sources and the 
relevant works of modern scholarship. 
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It is not possible, within a short compass, to 
do justice to the range and richness of the 
information set forth in this volume. Professor 
Cahen has synthesized here the knowledge that 
he has acquired from patient researoh extending 
over a long term of years. Scholars interested 
in Asia Minor wil perhaps wish to elucidate 
here and there a fact or an interpretation—but, 
as Professor Cahen has written in his preface, 
this book is ‘a provisional synthesis, still 
incomplete in detail’ (p. xvii). It is, however, 
beyond doubt that the scholar and the student 
alike will be grateful to Profeasor Cahen for this 
admirable survey of a complex and difficult 
subject. 

V. J. PARRY 


Irène BELDICEANU-STEINHEER: Re- 
cherches sur les actes des règnes des 
Sultans Osman, Orkhan et Murad I. 
(Societas Academica Dacoromana. 
Acta Historica, Tom. vu.) 280 pp. 
München : Rumänische Akademische 
Gesellschaft, 1967. 


This substantial contribution to early 
Ottoman history consists of detailed com- 
mentaries on those documents so far published 
which belong—or purport to belong—to the 
reigns of the first three Ottoman rulers. Dr, 
Beldiceanu has harvested 51; 35 are from 
Feridiin’s Munsha’ai al-saldiin, and the rest 
have been ‘published’ im widely-varying 
fashion-—from the clear facsimile reproduction 
of an original vis smudgy and faint photo- 
graphs (her deoipherment of which is a triumph 
of patience) to the paraphrase of a late 
register-copy. 

A few of the Feridiin documents had already 
been exposed as spurious; but the rest may 
now be definitively written off thanks to 
Dr. Beldiceanu's exhaustive analysis of their 
content, revealing anachronisms in the 
tituleture employed and in the ostensible dates 
and addressees and demonstrating the un- 
reliability of the historical ‘ facta’ related in 
them. To nail these anyway suspect docu- 
ments as forgeries is, as Dr. B. concedes, to 
some extent a work of supererogation, for 
hardly any modern scholar is likely to swallow 
them as authentic. Nevertheless, as she pomts 
out, they are of interest as demonstrating the 
view of fourteenth-century Ottoman history 
taken (or propagated) in the second half of the 
sixteenth century; and it is good to be 
brought nearer to the solution of the important 
question where in Feridün the forgeries end and 
the authentic documents begin. 

Comparing the data in Ferldün with the 
acoounts of eventa in the published Ottoman 
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historical texta, Dr. Beldiceanu concludes that 
in general, in composing his forgeries, FerIdün 
* n'a fait que suivre l'historiographue officielle de 
Bon temps’, but suggesta, in another context 
(p. 123), that he has preserved, perhaps from 
local tradition, ‘maint fait, maint nom que 
Vhistoriographie a voué à l'oubli '. She seems 
not to have considered— what appears to me a 
promising lme of investigation—that Feridün's 
main (or perhaps only) source might have been 
Idris Bidlis?’'s Hashi bihisht : Feridün knew of, 
and no doubt admired, IJdris’s activities as 
epistolographer and stylist; Idris introduces 
each reign with a section on the contemporaries 
of the Ottoman ruler, which would provide 
Feridün with the names of the appropriate 
addreasees of the Ottoman letters ; and Idris, 
like Feridün, was concerned to dress up the 
relatively humble Ottoman beys of the 
fourteenth century in the garb of magnificent 
potentates. 

Of the remaining 16 documents, one belongs 
to the reign of ‘Ogmin; eight belong, or 
purport to belong, to the reign of Orkhàn ; and 
seven to the reign of Murad I. Of these 16, 
12 relate to the eatablishment or the recognition 
of wagfs (four of them being nos. 1-3 and 10 of 
the documents discussed by P. Wittek in his 
WZKHM series): several of these survive only 
in late copies—one (no. 17) so late as the early 
twentieth century—in registers or mejmii‘as. 
The remaining four are (1) the very odd 
‘original’ of 749/1348 published as Arşiv 
Kilavuzu, 1, 1 (adjudged ‘dubious’ by Dr. 
Beldiceanu) ; (2) Murád Ps firman for the 
monastery of St. John Prodromos near Serres 
(‘false’; but see now also Elizabeth A. 
Zachariadou, in Sudost-Forschungen, XXVIII, 
1969) ; (3) Murad I's diploma of exemption for 
the successors of Seyyid. Büzürg ‘Ali (Kraelitz, 
in TOE M, no. 28, 244-6) (' false °) ; and (4) the 
trade-agreement of 1387 between Murüd I and 
Genoa (‘genuine’). Of the 51, only two 
documents are ‘ authentiques et originaux’: 
Orkhün's wagfnümes of 724/1324 and (1)702/ 
1361 (both pubhshed by I. H. Uzunçarşılı, in 
Belleten, v, 19, 1941, 277-88, and xxvu, 107, 
1963, 437-51 respectively). 

In her meticulous commentaries, Dr. 
Beldiceanu has followed up every conceivable 
line which might throw light on the authenticity 
or spuriousness of the dooumenta (her biblio- 
graphy contains over 500 tatles), and this has 
led her to tackle practically every one of the 
problems concerning the rise of the Ottoman 
state, ita penetration into the Balkens, and ita 
extension of ita influence in Anatola. This has 
brought her to several interesting conclusions 
(already prefigured in her important articles on 
the fall of Adrianople and the fall of Serrea, in 
Travaux ei Mémoires [of the Centre de 
Recherche d’Histoire et Civilisation Byzan- 
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tines], 1, 1965, 439-61, and Acta Historica, 1v, 
1965, 15-24), so that her book is much more 
than a series of commentaries on disparate 
documents : it is a work which every historian 
of the early Ottoman state will neglect at his 
peril What sahe calls ita ' leitmotaf' is the 
significant point that the occupation of 
Gallipoli by Amadeo of Savoy in 1366 and ita 
retention by the Byzantines until 1376 
effectively barred Murad I and the ‘ Ottoman’ 
forces from Rumelia, so that Turkish conquests 
in the Balkans made in this decade were the 
work of quasi-mdependent gAdat chieftains 
owing little allegiance to the Ottoman ruler. 
Thus, for example, the entry of Murad I into 
Adnanople, occupied by these ghazi chieftains 
in about 1868, cannot have taken place before 
1376. 

It w an exoellent point and it is very 
persuasively argued, but the plan which Dr. 
Beldiceanu has adopted, of discussing each 
document individually in chronological 
sequence, entails much repetition of this and of 
other points ; and this very repetition, with & 
dogmatic insistence and in an almost forensio 
tone, tends to produce—in this reader at 
least—a certain defensive reaction of ‘ Yes, 
but’. I am not disarmed by Dr. Beldiceann’s 
admission (Travaux et Mémoires, 1, 451) that 
* on nous reprochera peut-étre de n’accepter des 
chroniques ottomanes que les passages qui 
nous conviennent’, for the present work, 
characterized by so much percipient and 
fruitful scepticism, does in fact contain some 
rather uncritical appeals to this or that passage 
in the Ottoman historical works. I take two 
examples. 

(1) We are told unequivocally that Hajji 
Ilbegi ‘ mourut empoisonné’ (p. 47), ‘ fut assas- 
siné, sans doute, à l'instigation de Murad I’ 
(p. 210), and ‘fut empoisonné, comme nous 
l'avons montré’ (p. 232), with a reference to 
the Adrianople article; this quotes Giese’s 
Anonymous (23-4) and Munejjimbash{i (ur, 
204). The ‘fact’ is not new—indeed it is 
stated by Hammer (GOR, 1, 171, citing 
Sa‘deddin [r, 79], Idris, and Solakzade [32]; 
and of. Babinger, Bettrdge..., 49). But this 
accumulation of authorities adds no weight at 
all to the ultimate source, which is one of the 
semi-legendary interpolations found in Type 
W, of the Anonymous Chronicles (Munejjim- 
bashf's ‘blinding’ variant bemg found in 
MSS BRGo, see apparatus to 24.2) ; and some 
of the pinch of salt with which we take this 
same source’s assertion (p. 23) that the hero 
with only four companions put to flight 50,000 
Serbians must be saved for sprinkling on these 
conoluding hnes ag well. Of course foul play is 
suspected when a personage (Prince 'Ala'eddin, 
Mehmed II, Prince Jem, Bayezid IL) seems to 
have died opportunely. But it seems rash to 
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say more than that Hajji Ubegi may have died 
an unnatural death and that Murad I may have 
been pleased to see the back of him. 

(2) ‘Personne n’a remarqué d'ailleurs que 
Nechri parle d’une seconde prise de Gallipoli 
sous le règne de Murad I sans toutefois 
mentionner auparavant sa perte’ (p. 205). 
Neshri was confronted by two traditions, Bo 
that at Taeschner, 1, 51.8 he wrote * They say 
[i.e. 'ÁshiqpashazAde, ed. Giese, 47.5] that the 
fortress was surrendered [scil. to Sileymin 
Pasha]; but it is reliably reported that 
Suleyman Pasha died without taking 
Gallipoli’; hence at 52.18, whereas ‘Apz. 
(48.7) told him ‘Murad passed through 
Gallipoli’, he wrote ‘ Murad took Gallipoli’, 
with the date 762/1360—1 ; and when revising 
his text he added here (Ankara ed., 192.10) : 
‘They say that it was Suleyman Pasha who 
took Gallipoh, but the sounder tradition is that 
Murad took it’. The ‘sounder tradition ’ 
which he preferred was one of the chronological 
lista (taqwims), all the extant texta of which 
mention the taking of Gallipoli. It would be 
insufferably tedious to discuss here the 
corruptions in these tagwims, but to state my 
opinion shortly, the ‘ conquest of Gallipoli’ 
item, origmally figuring before the death of 
Orkhan, had become dislodged so that it 
appeared after ıt, whereupon a well-meaning 
compiler appended to the 1tem ' by Murad’ ; 
and it is this note—textually nothmg but a 
corruption—that led Neshri to modify ‘Apz. 
I cannot see that on any construction the text 
of Neshri or of the tagwims oan be appealed to 
as a reminiscence, however garbled, of an 
Ottoman re-conquest of Gallipoh in 1376. The 
taqwims are certainly of very great interest, but 
they must be handled with still greater caution, 
and it is risky to trust this or that list as 
evidence (e.g.) that Süleym&n Pasha died in 
758 (p. 117) or that Karam was occupied in 
749 (p. 103). 

A few minor pointe : 

p. 67: is it true that when Yazljfoghlu ‘All 
translated Ibn Bibi ‘ l'opinion prévalait que la 
souveraineté revenait aux Ottomans en tant 
qu'appartenant à la tribu des Qay1', and that 
(p. 87, n. 15) from the same author ‘il ressort 
sans équivoque que l'avénement d'Osman est 
le résultat d'une election’? Might he not 
perhaps have been seeking to promulgate these 
romantic notions ? 

p.184 : H. Inaleik has suggested (Edirne'nin 
fethi, 1964, 145) that the * Shahin b. ‘Abdullah ' 
who witnessed doc. 16 might be the famous 
* Lala ’ Shahin. 

pp. 188 and 145: the nishánjt Mehmed b. 
‘Arif is ‘Qaramini’ Mehmed Pasha; and if 
Ishäq is witnessing the document as Grand 
Vizier, it must belong to the years 1468-71 
(Inalok, in Speculum, xxxv, 3, 1960, 414-15). 
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p. 166: the bolukdt (‘ corps de militairea(?) °) 
of Feridiin looks like a misreading or misprint 
for belekái * presenta ’. 

V. L. MÉNAGE 


NicoLaaAs H. Brraman: The Turco- 
Ragusan relationship according to the 
firmāns of Murad III (1575-1595) 
extant n the State Archives of Dubrov- 
nik. [iv], 204 pp., map. The Hague, 
Paris: Mouton, 1967. Guilders 45. 


Thanks to the study and pubheation of 
original archive material, hardly a year now 
passes without the appearance of a substantial 
monograph which throws hght on the praotioal 
realities, as opposed—or, one should rather say, 
as accommodated—to the theoretical basis of 
this or that facet of Ottoman administration. 
Thus, for example, Halit Ongan’s calendar of 
the earliest surviving sih for Ankara (Ankara, 
1958), with ita vivid record of the day-to-day 
busmess transacted in the court ofan important 
provincial town, and the late Uriel Heyd’s 
study of the fetvi in thus Bulletin (xxx, 1, 
1969) describe more eloquently than any text- 
book the status and the functions of 'the 
Ottoman qadi’ and ‘ the Ottoman mufti ’. 

Dr. Biegman, following the model of 
Professor Heyd’s exploitation of the muhimme 
registers for his Ottoman documents on Palestine, 
1552-1615 (Oxford, 1960), now presenta 
summary translations of the firmans, berdis, 
and receipts from the reign of Mur&d III, 
numbering exactly 100, which are preserved in 
the archives of Dubrovnik (Ragusa). They are 
grouped according to subject-matter, each 
section being introduced by a thorough 
commentary on the various problems and 
disputes with which they are concerned. Thus 
we oan now compare, and for roughly the same 
period, Heyd's ‘ problems of Palestine '—the 
Holy Places, the Bedouin, the non-Muslim 
communitiee—with the very different 
* problems of Ragusa '—trade, piracy, and the 
wobbly tight-rope of ' vaasalage’. Further- 
more, the rich Senatorial records of Ragusa 
have enabled Dr. Biegman to trace out the 
action taken before and after the actual issuing 
of the documents and to fill in the background 
of the matters at issue. 

The most interesting facet of this study 1, 
without doubt, the careful description and 
illustration of how the juridical concept of the 
där al-sulh functioned in practice. The 
anomalous and uneasy status of Ragusa did on 
the whole suit both sides (Dr. Biegman very 
appositely compares present-day Hong Kong) 
and did in the event work quite well ; each mde 
avoided pressing too closely the question ‘ Are 
the Ragusans dhtmmis?’, and, as oircum- 
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stances made it convenient, would answer 
either ‘ Yea’ or ‘No’. 

The summaries are in general clear and to the 
point (there is only one facsimile and no 
transoription-text); but it was an unfortunate 
decision to cast all the characters in the third 
person. An Ottoman firman 1s often as tangled 
& pronominal jungle as the Knave of Hearte' 
evidence (‘ They told me you had been to her 
and mentioned me to him’), and to turn the 
firman’s ‘ you’ into ' the addressee ° and the 
Sultan’s ‘I’ into ‘ He’ (albeit with a capital) 
merely makes things worse. To criticize at all 
the style of a Dutch scholar who has undertaken 
the labour of writing in English 18 ungracious ; 
nevertheless the advisers whom he thanks in 
his preface have let pasa several mis-spellings 
and should have steered him off some infelicities 
of language : the most gratang of these is the 
over-colloquial * Well,’ for the key-word Imdi 
in the disposttio (Heyd, p. 8: ' Now (then) ’, 
‘ This being so’, ‘ Consequently ’). 

For the rendering and explanation of some 
Ottoman terms Dr. Biegman has placed too 
much trust m Redhouse—a less than reliable 
guide for the sixteenth century. Thus at p. 56 
the use of the ‘ beautiful name’ al-Fatāh in 
the invocatio of the Charter presumably points 
to Allāh as the Conferrer of victory over the 
infidel. At pp. 84-5 the ish erleri are something 
more than ‘ workers '—perhaps ‘agents’ or 
‘representatives’; and why should the 
complainant be in trouble because he ' puts on 
hia waistcoat’ ? Is this yelek, signitying “ wears 
an aigrette >? At p. 91 Redhouse has led the 
author to confuse the penjik and the tepenje. 
At p. 148 the 'ajemi oghlani Hasan is not 
‘a member of the Corps of Pages’ but the 
young batman of Mevlànà Bedri, who again is 
much less than a ‘ Chief Justice ’. 

There is one loose end in the annotation, the 
identification of the ‘ulama?’ who certify the 
copies which the Ragusans’ representatives 
caused to be made, usually in Istanbul as soon 
as they had received the documents they 
needed. Thus the gddi‘asker Sun'ulláh (p. 122) 
is more than ‘a certain’ former Qadi of 
Istanbul: he 1s the prominent personage who 
between 1599 and 1608 was four times Shaykh 
al-Islàm ; and several of the others could have 
been tracked down in 'Ata'i (especially pp. 
386-7)—' Mehmed b. Mustaf&' is ' Bostán- 
züde', ‘Mehmed b. Mehmed’ is ‘ Civizdde’, 
etc. (and at p. 125 read ‘ 'Iva£ b. Bali’). 

V. L. MÉNAGE 


Anan W. FisEER : The Russian anneza- 
tion of the Crimea, 1772-1783. xvi, 
180 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1970. £2.75. 

Dr. Fisher reviews briefly in his introduction 
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the current state of historical scholarship 
relating to his subject and also the character of 
the available source material. He does not, 
however, proceed at once to deal with the 
Crimea of 1772-83. The first two chapters of 
this monograph are in the nature of a prologue 
to the main narrative. 

In ch. i Dr. Fisher examines the connexion 
existing between the Tatar Khanate and the 
Ottoman Empire; the character of the Tatar 
régime ; the nature of the Ottoman ' presence ' 
in the Crimea—the eyale of Kefe (Kaffa) and 
also the Ottoman fortresses located on the 
northern shore of the Black Sea, e.g., Àzak 
(Azov), Ozi (Ochakov) and  Kilburunu 
(Kinburn) ; the role of the Tatar forces in the 
Ottoman campaigns against Austria, Poland, 
Russia, and Iran ; and the gradual decline of 
the Khanate during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Dr. Fisher, in ch. ii, outlines the Russian 
interest m the Crimea before 1768, pomting to 
the importance and effect of the Tatar raids 
into the lands dependent on Moscow—raids 
undertaken largely to acquire captives who 
might either be held for ransom or else sold as 
slaves in the Ottoman Empire. The situation 
was to change with the establishment of 
Muscovite control over Kiev and the eastern 
Ukraine after the peace of Andrussovo between 
Russia and Poland in 1667. Henceforward the 
Tesar would be more than ever disinclined to 
tolerate the incursions of the Tatars. A new 
determination at Mosoow to consolidate and 
extend Russian influence in the south was 
exemplified in the campaigns of Prince Vasili 
Golitsyn against the Crimea in 1687 and 1689 
and also in the fall of Azak (Azov) to Peter the 
Great in 1696. More ominous still for the 
Tatars was the Ottoman-Russian war of 
1736-9, during which the armies of the Tsarina 
Anne made & vigorous, though unsuccessful 
attempt to subjugate the Crimea. 

In oh. iüi-vii Dr. Fisher studies closely the 
events of 1772-83. The decisive moment, for 
Russia, came in the course of a new conflict 
(17868-74) with the Ottoman Empire. In order 
to weaken the bond uniting the Tatars and the 
Ottomans and also in order to diminish the 
resistance of the Khanate, the Russians 
exploited with much skill the tensions active 
within the Crimea. In July 1770 representatives 
of the Nogay hordes entered into a pact of 
friendship and alliance with the Tsarina 
Catherine; and in July 1771 a further agree- 
ment was made, envisaging the creation of an 
independent Nogay régime in the Kuban. After 
the penetration of her forces into the Crimea 
during the summer of 1771 Russia raised to the 
Khanate a nominee of her own selection, Sahib 
Giriy, and now sought to win for him the 
allegiance of the Nogay Tatars. This allegiance 
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was obtained in October 1772. At Karasü 
Bazar, in November of that year, the Russian 
agent Shoherbinin concluded with the Khan 
Sahib Gir&y, with the princea of the Shirin and 
Mangür clans, and with the Nogay chieftains a 
treaty designed to establish an independent 
Tatar state embracing all the peoples who had 
inhabited the territories of the old Khanate. 
At the peace of Kuchuk Kaynarja which 
brought to an end the war of 1768-74 the 
Ottomans recognized the independence of the 
Crimea in the political sphere, but managed to 
ensure that the sultan should remain sovereign 
over the Tatars in all matters of religion. The 
new Khanate was to include the Crimea, the 
Kuban, and also the lands stuated between 
the rivers Dnestr and Bug. 

It was, however, doubtful whether the 
settlement of 1772-4 would long survive. 
Already in 1771-2 the Ottomans had tried to 
foment trouble for the Russians in the Kuban. 
And in 1778 a former Khan, Devlet Giráy, was 
sent to the Ottoman fortress of Soghujuk on 
the Kuban frontier. He was able to win support 
from the Cherkes and Abüza tribes of the 
Caucasus. Within the Crimea itself powerful 
interests, e.g., the great clans and the 'ulama', 
disliked the régime imposed by Russia. Devlet 
Girày, with the aid of these various elementa, 
overran the Crimea in the winter of 1774-5. 
Russian troops, in 1776-7, installed as Khan 
another candidate of their choice, Shahin 
Giráy. The new Khan tried to introduce 
reforms which would give him an effeotive 
power over his subjecta. He sought to regulate 
the succession to the throne, to create an 
armed force dependent on himself, and to raise 
additional taxes. The result was a violent 
rebellion against his rule. A further Russian 
intervention broke the resistance of the Tatars 
in 1778—but Shahin Gir&y would reign hence- 
forth only by reason of the favour that he 
reoeived from Moscow. In 1779 the Ottomans 
accepted a new agreement with Russis—the 
first Convention of Aynalf Kavak. The Porte 
recognized Shihin Gir&y as Khan. In return 
Russia undertook to withdraw her troopa from 
the Crimes and to restore to the Ottomans the 
lands between the Bug and Dnestr rivers. 
The peace of Kuichik Kaynarja was confirmed 
with certain changee—changes which bestowed 
on Russia the right to intervene at need in the 
affairs of the Khanate. 

The opposition to Sháhin Giray was not 
dead. It flared out once more into overt 
rebellion during the years 1780-1. Russian 
forces restored order for a moment m 1781, but 
the fire of revolt soon rose to & new conflagra- 
tion. Russia made an end of the rebellion in 
1782—determined now to take over the Crimea 
and ita dependencies. A state of virtual 
annexation had indeed existed since 1778-9. 
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The Tsarina Catherine, m April 1783, issued a 
formal manifesto proclaiming the corporation 
of the Khanate in the Russian Empire. In 1784 
a second Convention of Áynall Kavak between 
the Russians and the Ottomans reaffirmed the 
settlement of Küchük Kaynarja, save for the 
clauses relating to the independence of the 
Crimea, which now became null and void. 
Dr. Fisher concludes his main narrative with a 
review of the measures which the government 
at Moscow took in order to integrate the Tatar 
lands into the Russian system. A short 
* epilogue ’ (ch. viii) refers to certain clauses in 
the peace of Jassy which terminated the 
Ottoman-Russian war of 1787-92. The 
Ottomans now had to confirm the various 
agreements made between 1774 and 1784 and 
also to oede to Russia the fortress of Oxi 
(Ochakov), together with the territories lying 
between the Dnestr and the Bug. Dr. Fisher, 
in conclumon, notes that Russia had won for 
herself an assured access, on land and on sea, 
to the Balkans and to the Caucasus. His 
considered verdict is given in one forthright 
sentence: ‘the Russian annexation of the 
Crimes was a crucial event in the histories of 
Russia, the Ottoman Empire, and European 
international relations, for it was the real 
beginning of the “ Eastern Question ” ’ (p. 156). 

This monograph—provided with a number of 
maps and a most useful bibliographical guide— 
has the great merit of resting almost wholly on 
materials written in Ottoman Turkish and in 
Russian. It offers a lucid and balanced account 
of a subject which has not received hitherto the 
attention that it deserves. 

V. J. PARRY 


ALBERT MucRDICH WOLOHOJIAN (tr.): 
The romance of Alexander the Great, by 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, translated from the 
Armentan version. (Records of Civili- 
zation: Sources and Studies, No. 
Lxxxu.) [xi] 196 pp. New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 
1969. $8.50, 76s. 


It is with considerable diffidence that I 
undertake to review this work as I have no 
knowledge of Armenian. I have however been 
engaged on the study of Alexander romances 
for many years, and, aa a fairly typical member 
of the public for which this translation is 
intended, I may have some oontribution to 
make. 

It has long been recognized that the fifth- 
century Armenian translation of the a version 
of Pseudo-Callisthenes is one of the moat 
important sources in all studies of that most 
popular and influential legend. It is not only 
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one of the earliest of the surviving translations 
and one which preserves material absent in all 
other versions of the story, but in ita illustrated 
manuscripta it preserves a series of pictures 
illustrating the text, which is of wide-spread 
occurrence and great antiquity, in a form 
closer than any other to that devised in 
Alexandria for the original Greek text in the 
fourth century. 

For the past three-quarters of a century 
Boholars unacquainted with Armenian have had 
at their disposal only Raabe’s attempted 
reconstruction of the Greek text from which the 
Armenian Alexander-book was supposedly 
translated. With the regrettable deohne of 
Greek studies this is itself becoming in- 
creasingly inaccessible. A reliable English 
version can therefore be expected to meet a 
serious need. 

I have read Dr. Wolohojian’s text comparing 
it with Raabe’s Greek, and, in so far as such a 
check may be valid, the translation seems in 
the main to be aconrate. Where Raabe has 
indicated that the Armenian diverges from hia 
Greek version Dr. Wolohojian generally 
follows the Armenian text closely, even where 
Ra&be's corrections would appear to be 
preferable. His translation is based on R. 
T*reang’s Venice edition of 1842 with the aid of 
J. Dashian’s textual study of 1892. This in 
existing circumstances waa the best that could 
reasonably be expected, although, as Dr. 
Wolohojian himself notes, a critical text based 
on the surviving manuscripte, over 40 in 
number, remains a prime need. 

In his short introduction the translator firet 
gives a brief account of the importance of the 
Armenian version for Pseudo-Callisthenes 
scholarship and a survey of previous work on it. 
He then discusses the original fifth-century text 
of the Armenian Alexander (pp. 8-14), and 
follows Baumgartner in attributing it to 
Movsés Xorenaci, in whose other works 
numerous passages textually related to 
passages in the Alexander oocur. 

Almost all surviving manuscripts contain the 
text as revised by Xatatowr Ketarowegi in the 
thirteenth century, and provided probably by 
him with kafars or poetic commente. Dr. 
Wolohojian shows that Kegarowegi’s editorial 
intervention was alight, and that his text 
probably differs very little from that of the 
fifth century. I would aritize the use of 
Muller's bad old edition of Pseudo-Callisthenes 
B and y, now that we have the modern oritical 
texta of Bergson for B and of Lauenstein, 
Engelmann, and Parthe for y. The last two 
lines on p. 8 are in reverse order. 


1 See D. J. A. Ross, ‘ Olympias and the 
serpent ', Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Insisiutes, xxvi, 1988, 1-21. 
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The translation, as I have said, appears to be 
generally accurate but ite style is hardly 
consistently pleasing. Sentences like: ‘ My 
Lord Alexander, I advise you to ready the 
army for war against the Bebryorans, . . .' are of 
distressingly frequent oocurrence. The result is 
a research tool which appears to be reliable but 
hardly a model of literary elegance. 

The retention of Armenian Aramazd and 
Anahit for Zeus and Hera 1s disconcerting but 
not unacceptable. There 1s some inconsistency 
in the rendering of other proper names and a 
few undoubted errors, as for example (p. 142) 
Hephestion for Hephaestus and (p. 174, ch. 131, 
n. 1) Dionymus for Dionysus. On p. 66 
(ch. 122) ‘ the seven skinned shield of Eandos 
('Afavros)' could with advantage have been 
explained as that of Ajax. On p. 71, 1. 5, for 
Cypros read Cypris. An example of a passage 
where the Armenian is based on a faulty 
reading of the Greek appears in p. 184, ch. 147, 
where the translation haa ‘So they shut the 
gates and set the troopshipa ablaze’, reading 
€rpgcav where the Greek should read ézÀgcav 
‘manned (the ships)’. Such preference for 
faulty readings of the Armenian text is 
frequent, but in my view legitimate, as giving 
what that text actually contains. Overweening 
is mis-spelled on p. 95. At p. 99, ch. 188, 
‘as farmers in the fields mow huaks' makes 
poor sense and should have had an explanatory 
note. Raabe correctly reads ordyus ' ears of 
corn. At p. 112, last line, ‘ about ten o'clock ’, 
and p. 113, ‘about nine or ten o’clook’, 
should read * about the ninth hour ’ and ‘ about 
the ninth or tenth hour (of the day) ’ which is 
not the same thing. This mistake is repeated 
elsewhere, e.g. p. 114, ‘ until six o'clook ', but 
on p. 125 we have oorreotly, ‘ The trumpeters 
&nnounoed the fourth hour' and on p. 131, 
‘Then I left there about the first hour’. On 
p. 150 ‘ Nearchos the Crete ' should read ‘ the 
Cretan’ and on p. 151,1. 8, ' lain down ' would 
be preferable to ' stretched out’. 

The text is followed by 27 pp. of, mainly 
textual, notes, a two-page bibliography, and an 
adequate index. Dr. Wolohojian has given us 
what appears to be a sound if not very elegant 
translation of this important text and one 
which should do good service. 


D. J. A. ROSS 


BERNFRIED SOHLERATH : Awesia- 
Wörterbuch. Vorarbetten rr. Konkor- 
danz. xv, 199 pp. Wiesbaden : Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1968. DM 46. 


This second preparatory volume for a new 
Avestan dictionary consiste of a set of useful 
concordances. The first, A, gives all identical 
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passages (whether citations or repetitions) 
which ocour in the Avesta; and since, aa the 
editor pointa out, more than 25% of the extant 
Avesta consists of such passages, this con- 
cordance is by far the longeat (pp. 1-129). 
Dr. Schlerath has been at pains to distinguish 
precisely what is repeated where, whether 
groups of verses, single verses, parte of verses, 
or only phrases ; and to indicate which may be 
regarded as the ‘ Mutterstelle’ from whioh 
other passages derive. To do all this economi- 
cally he has devised a system of symbols 
(arrows, square and round brackets, single and 
double strokes, asteriaks, plus and minus signs) 
which at first sight may appear over-elaborate, 
but which proves ite practicality in use. Only 
ocoasionally does one have the thought here 
that oocurs so often with regard to vol. t, that 
by the exercise of common sense matters might 
have been kept somewhat simpler. Thus it 
hardly seems helpful to have reourrent 
referenoes to Y, 6.1, followed by the raised 
letter y to indicate that between this passage 
and the 'Mutterstelle' in question ‘der 
identische Teil .. . nur in dem Wort yazamaide 
besteht' (p. ix). The desire for completeness 
appears in such instances to have led to 
unnecessary detail In the present volume, 
however, this 18 a small matter, ocoansioning no 
actual diffioulty in the use of concordance A, 
which appears admirably &courate and there- 
fore & very useful tool for Ávestan research. 

The second concordance, B, is relatively 
short (pp. 130-47), and gives identical phrases 
occurring with different o&se-endings. The 
third, C (pp. 148-64), brings together formally 
similar phrases which occur mamly in the 
different parta of the Avesta, but also in the 
Vedas, Old Persian, and elsewhere. For this 
section Dr. Schlerath acknowledges specifically 
some Vedic material supplied by Dr. Rüdiger 
Sohmitt. The brief fourth concordance, D 
(pp. 165-6), lists passages in which the same 
phrase occurs with or without the word vispa. 
There is naturally overlapping between these 
specialized concordances and the first general 
one, and cross-references are used to prevent 
avoidable repetitions. 

Concordance A needs no index, but one is 
provided for the passages cited in B—D, from 
which one can, for example, find any Vedic 
passage for which an Avestan parallel has been 
adduced. Finally there is a special index for 
key-words of the phrases dealt with in C. 

Dr. Schlerath’s introduction suggests that he 
found most interest in preparing C, which gave 
scope for research rather than mechanical 
collation ; and he rightly stresses (pp. xi-xv) 
the supporting evidence which it provides for 
the formally traditional character of the Avesta, 
including the Gathas. In his introduction he 
alao makes some general observations on the 
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composition of the different parte of the Avesta, 
treated as purely literary works. 

For help in what must have been the 
monotonous and exacting preparation of this 
volume Dr. Schlerath warmly thanks Fraulein 
Bruni Kerstein and Fraulein Christel Weller, 
who from what he says (p. viii) have contri- 
buted much to the attainmg of fullness and 
accuracy. These qualities ensure the book & 
grateful welcome as a valuable working aid. 


M. BOYCA 


Ernst Herzen: The Persian 
Empire: studies tn geography and 
ethnography of the ancient Near East. 
Edited from the posthumous papers by 
Gerold Walser. xxiii, 392 pp., map. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1968. DM 100. 


Few scholars of later generations could hope 
to equal Herzfeld’s simultaneous grasp of 
Iranian, Assyriological, and Islamic studies. 
Ita bewildering range is illustrated in this 
posthumous opus—in some ways a distillation 
of his lifetime’s work—here resurrected after 
two decades of obscurity in the archives of the 
Institut d'Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 
where the task of printing had been interrupted 
by the author’s death in 1948. The main title 
scarcely oovers the spread of his material, for 
nearly two-thirds of the contente belong to 
Assyriology. Nor is it indeed Assyriology in 
any narrow sense, the discussion ranging over 
ancient Anatolia, the Sumerians and their 
knowledge of Iran, the state of Elam, and the 
ancient cultures of the Persian Gulf, though 
centred nevertheless in the Assyrian heartland, 
and Assyrian penetration into Iran. Yet 
wherever the reader can summon the tenacity 
to follow the argument through to ita con- 
clusion, in spite of paragraphs not designed for 
rapid reading, but packed with chains of 
etymologies and extracts from historical 
sources, it must usually be confessed that the 
outcome bears on Iranian problems. 

The merits and shortcomings of the achieve- 
ment are well summed up in the editor’s 
preface. It is no light teet to set any man’s 
work beside that of successors 20 years after 
his death, and expect it to hold its own. 
Herzfeld'as foibles, indeed his eocentricrties, 
more particularly in his later period, are well 
enough known to Iranianiste. Often he delights 
in specious etymologies : Kizzuwatna, Kazwin, 
(pp. 252, 254), Caspia, Ctesiphon. Is it no more 
than a scholars pattern of thought-associa- 
tions ? Again, he puckishly contradicta a thesis 
of his own that had found acceptance, that the 
sculptures of the Apadana at Persepolis 
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illustrate the festival of Nauróz (iras in the 
ancient Rast, 251), by deducing through an 
inference from Strabo (p. 7) that the occasion 
was actually that of the Mithraküna. Neither 
hypothesis could be disproved. Many themes 
which recur in succeeding chapters are of the 
liveliest interest, for example that of the 
introduction of the horse in the Near East. 
Yet dare we believe that the Arabic faras 
* horse ’, fáris * rider ', and färs? ' Persian ’ are 
ancient cognates going back to the days of 
Parsua, and attesting the Persian role as 
pioneers of horsemanship (p. 186) ? Would the 
reader have expected here a fascinating 
ground-plan of race-courses at ‘Abbasid 
Sümarr& ? The origins of iron in the ancient 
East are a major preoooupation of archasolo- 
gists, to which the author returns from many 
angles. Bee-keeping, the diffusion of wine and 
coffee, Carians m the service of the Achaemenid 
navy, are all entertaining themes. Even when 
dealing with topics that have since been 
independently treated by younger writers, 
Herzfeld is not to be underrated. Where a 
definitive solution eludes him, nevertheless the 
authorities which he quotes reflect long 
reading, and always command respect. The 
reader may with advantage set his commentary 
beside that of later writers as a check that 
nothing has been missed, e.g. (p. 339) on 
*Kaspapyrus, against Marioq, Eecherches, 103. 
Often his disouseion, as on Dilmun (p. 62), is as 
elear as any. Where more recent writings 
require attention, the bibliographical addenda 
(pp. xiv-xxi) by Wolfram Nagel, are helpful. 

There is much in Herzfeld’s dictum on 
historical geography: ‘The only way is to 
follow the history of the places through all 
times (sto—clearer ' periods") and thus 
establish an increasing number of fixed pointe. 
Only then the historical events will become 
clear’. Now and again he strikea off an 
epigram : ' Geography enforces the repetition 
of historical events’. If the style seems at 
times oracular, there is prophecy also. When 
he places the Median stronghold of Kigesim, 
portrayed on a monument of Khorsabad, ‘ in 
the southernmost part of the Hamadan plain ' 
(pp. 191-2), it is hard to insist that Stronach’s 
site of Niish-1 Jin, excavated first in 1967, waa 
physically unknown to him. Nor did the 
contemporary scene he had watched go by 
escape this most eager of observers. He spared 
a thought for the ‘ gipsy ’ ironworkers in their 
meagre tente (p. 255); for the medieval 
gipsies—oould those Zutt have been descen- 
dante of the Achaemenid Yutiya ? Then he 
paused to essay a light-hearted etymology of 
Gulhek. 

With such a book, to take issue on points of 
detail, on anything lees than ita own enoyolo- 
paedic scale, is merely to trivialize. That there 
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are errors is inevitable, but scarcely important. 
Of the Persian provinces, Herzfeld understood 
tyaty drayahya ‘ Those of the Sea’ for Cilicia and 
Cyprus, though recent historians more usually 
take it for the Hellespont. The interest of the 
enigmatic Parikanioi (p. 329) was underlined by 
their appearance in Shàpuhr's inscription. 
(Myth remembered them as tho fairies of the 
Hamza-ndma, whose capital Shahr-i Zarin 
* the Golden City ’, an echo perhaps of Zaranj, 
lay in the Caucasus.) Of their several possible 
locations, Herzfeld preferred Farghana, but the 
question remains open. It is hard to believe 
(p. 176) that the Classical Teredon represented 
Eridu. Nor should we hastily locate (p. 178) 
the Classical Taoke at Jinjün, where there was 
indeed an Achaemenid palace, before oon- 
sidering the claims of Zira (20? 20' N, 51? 09' E). 
To the editor we owe the acourate transcription 
of a vastly complex manuscript. Rarely indeed 
did the handwriting defeat the transcriber. 
The Chinese ships on p. 64 are 'junks'; 
p. 176, 1. 34, read bilid ‘ key ' (did Herzfeld link 
the ' Persian Gates’ with the place Iqlid, mte 
of a newly-found inscription, but actually 
30 km. from Abédeh ?) ; the Indo-Greek king 
on p. 272 should read ‘ Archebius ’. 

The publication of Herzfeld’s MS gives a 
fascinating glimpse of the veteran soholar's 
workshop, piled high with unfinished master- 
pieces, discarded experiments, and slaba of raw 
material, a sumptuous guarry still for the 
aspiring investigator. 

A. D. H. BIVAB 


Asko PARPOLA and others: Decipher- 
ment of the Proto-Dravidian inscrip- 
trons of the Indus civilization: a first 
announcement.— Progress in the 
pherment of the Proto- Dravidian Indus 
sertpt.—Further progress in the Indus 
script decitpherment. [All three by] 
Asko Parpola, Seppo Koskenniemi, 
Simo  Parpola and Pentti Aalto. 
(Scandinavian Institute of Asian 
Studies. Special Publications, Nos. 
1-8) 72 pp.; 47 pp.; fil, 46 pr. 
Copenhagen : Scandinavian Institute 
of Asian Studies, 1969, 1969, 1970. 


Ever since the Indus valley excavations, 
begun in the 1920'8 by Sir John Marshall, 
revealed seals many of which contain pioto- 
graphio writing, attempts have been made to 
interpret the script. Basically two assumptions 
have been made regarding the language of 
these seal inscriptions: some form of Indo- 
Aryan (by Waddell, Gadd, Pran Nath, and 
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others) or a non-IA language, Dravidian being 
the prmoeipal contender (Heras, Knorozov, and 
others). 

The team of Finnish authors of the three 
publications under review (the works are here- 
inafter referred to as No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3) 
have also inclined to the Dravidian theory. 
Like the Russian team led by Yu. V. Knorozov, 
they used a computer. In consequence, there- 
fore, one might have aasumed that fewer 
‘second thoughts’ would have beset the 
authors than seems to be the case from 4 
reading of these succeasive publications. 

In No. 1, p. 47, we are told that : ‘ Until last 
month we believed, with the majority of the 
students of the soript, that it was logo-syllabic 
in character, ie. that alongside logograms 
representing whole words there was a syllabary 
with signs used predominantly to express 
grammatical elements. (This preconception, 
which seemed perfectly justified at first, has 
proved the main obstacle to the decipher- 
ment.) ’. 

However, in No. 2, p. 4, it is stated that: 
‘In the FA (p. 8)’, i.e. the First announcement, 
herein referred to as No. 1, ‘ we characterized 
the script as ‘‘ purely logographio ". We have 
now to modify this statement and call the 
soript ''logosyllabic ", because it obviously 
makes use of syllabic signs too. A sign oan 
stand for several homophonous words, or parts of 
words, which are phonetically identical but 
semantically different. There seems also to be 
fair evidence for phonetic complements being 
used ’. 

Not only is this a contradiction of the 
authors’ earlier stated position but it is also a 
confirmation of their effective position in No. 1 
wherein, passim, a pictogram does stand for 
iteelf and for something else that is (near-) 


homophonous Examples are: * arrow- 


point’ (No. 1, p. 22) taken, ibid., as a case- 
marker also, and * man ', ‘human being’, 


used in compound-signs to mean ' male’, as 
opposed to & pioture of & comb that is taken, 
ibid., to signify ‘female’, (A point arises 
concerning the words cited by the authors for 
‘comb’ and ‘ female’ that will be returned to 
later.) These examples and others are found in 
No. 1 despite the statement therein, p. 8, that : 
‘It now appears that it is a purely logographio 
Boript, based on the so-called rebus principle. 
This means that each sign repreeenta a whole 
word, which may comprise one or more 
syllables, and that a given word is expressed by 
& olearly recognizable picture of a quite 
different thing, which has, however, the same 
phonetic value ’ (italics mine, J. R. M.). 

One wonders how, even with the aid of a 
computer, it has been possible to quantify 
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which characters stand for themselves alone 
(Le. what they clearly depict), which stand also 
for something else, whether related semantically 
or not and which, if any, stand only for some- 
thing else. : 

It ia difficult to be convinced by the authors’ 
arguments as to the meanings of characters 
based on homophony or near-homophony, 
particularly since & given oharaoter m&y have 
stood for a polysyllabio word. Indeed, since 
there is no spacing in the insoriptions, it is 
impossible to say how many syllables were 
represented by, for instance, five piotograms, 
or whether there is any oorrelation between 
them, or between the number of piotograms in 
an inscription and the number of words. 

It sometimes requires considerable imaging- 
tion to see in a given character the object the 
authors require of us. With the assistance of 


Sumerian pictograma lj is interpreted as 


‘a picture of a ship’ on p. 21 of No. 1. 
Following their usual procedure, the authors 
then have recourse to Burrow and Emeneau, 
Dravidian eiymologwal dictionary and find a 
ship-word that is nearly homophonous with 


& case-termination (since positionally 


nearly always occurs finally, see table, No. 1, 
p. 19; however, the table only distinguishes 


between initial and final occurrences for 


and four other signs, and we seem to be in the 
dark as to how to interpret them 1n a medial 
position, such as ocoupies in inscriptions 
1555 and 1247 on the previous page of No. 1). 
The ship-word chosen is quoted from the 
Dravidian eymological dictionary as follows : 
‘= DED 878 *ófa “ boat, ship, vessel " (Ta. 
Ma. Ka. Tu. Te. Pa. Go.; Skt, IA)'— 
whereby, following their usual procedure (see 
No. 1, p. 16), the authors quote the DED 
number, reconstruct the Proto-Dravidian form 
and primary meanings, and hst in abbreviated 
form those modern Dravidian languages that 
show cognate words as given in DED. 


Whether can ever be read as ‘ship’ 


we are not told, for the authors straightway, 
by near-homophony, interpret this pictogram 
as standing for the genitive case marker via 
reconstructed Pr. D *otai, ' possession’ and 
*oia, ‘ combination’ (giving the combinative 
Ta. suffix tu/-olw). As for *olat, it 18 perhaps 
curious that cognate genitives such as Tha. 
-ulasya (a verbal) should have cropped up later 
and that the earliest Tamil records should 
attest -ip (see No. 1, p. 57, n. 47) and earhest 
Kannada -a. It is also curious that such a 
suffix was necessarily represented ; one recalla 
the inflexional base/appositional nominal in 
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Tamil with zero marker or, at most -ii«, 
-fiu/rru. 

Visually, then, imagination is sometimes 
demanded and linguistically a particular option 
out of several and an hypothesis based thereon. 
At the risk of being aooused of frivolity, but to 
underline the pitfalls of such a methodology : 


AF has an uncomfortable resemblance to 


something else and could then be interpreted 
as a masculine suffix. Turning to DED we have 
entry 800: ‘Ma. oti, otuku groin; uta id., 
testicle of oxen’. And so on. 

Reverting for & moment to the words for 


* comb" and ‘female’: the piotogram E is 
read as *penjska (with ref. to DED 3607, see 
No. 1, p. 29) and m taken as denoting the 
feminine, being equated with *pents, ‘ woman ’. 
Apart from the inconsistency of using a 


stylized figure ^Y to represent masculine and 


an attribute of women to represent feminine 
(were men hairless then, despite the archaeo- 
logical evidence to the contrary 7), the re- 
constructions *peniska aud *pents are clearly 
cognates, with the former seeming derivative. 

As Dr. Kamil Zvelebil has pointed out in a 
recent paper: ' The so-called Dravidian of the 
Indus inscriptions’ (third International 
Conference-Seminar of Tamil Studies, Paris, 
July 1970): ' One gets the impression that 
Dravidian was assumed before the “‘ desipher- 
ment "' ' (unpublished summary, p. 2). Indeed, 
we read: ‘The bearers of the Indus oulture 
were most probably Dravidians, and among the 
several factors leading to this judgment, one of 
the most important is the iconography of the 
Indus seals. A “ proto-Biva ” 18 depicted as a 
horned deity with three faces, squatting on his 
heels inside a circle of animals, only too 
reminiscent of the principal deity of classical 
Hinduism and of contemporary South-Indian 
Dravidians ' (No. 1, p. 5). 

Elsewhere, it is stated that: ‘ In the event, 
the language of the inscriptions turned out to be 
Dravidian. This language-family has been held 
by eminent authorities to be the most likely 
candidate’ (No. 1, p. 15; italics mine, 
J. R. M.). 

The wording of Professor Emeneau, quoted 
at this point in support, is much more 
cautious: ‘A Dravidian language may have 
been spoken by the people of the prehistoric 
Indus valley culture, but this 18 no more than 
a guess’ (No. 1, p. 56, n. 41; M. B. Emeneau 
in Enc. Brit., fifteenth ed., viz, 1964, p. 655b). 

The argument of the authors against the 
language of the seals being a Munda one is 
rather orroular inasmuch as it depends upon 
their interpretation of the seals being the right 
one: ‘ The absence of prefixes and infixes in 
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the Indus soript precludes the possibility of a 
Munda tongue being the underlying language’ 
(No. 2, p. 41 ; note to No. 1, p. 16). If that is 
80, what of the ‘infixes’ in Dravidian verbal 
forms (Tamil and Kannada)? Are they too a 
post-Indus development ? Granted that one 
accepts the general view that the seal- 
inscriptions are to be read from right to left 
(with exceptions), there is still the problem of 
those characters that occur medially in an 
inscription but, according to the authors, 
terminally in a morph. In other words, how 
oan one be so sure that there is a word-break in 
the middle of an inscription after such & 
character, or that such a character is not 
perhaps an infix-one, or indeed that the Indus 
Valley people felt the need to represent 
linguistic features of this kind at all ? 

After the rather convincing demonstration in 
No. 1, p. 64, table, of ‘profession’ signs 
wherein a given pictogram 1s hgatured with 


^ (to be read, one assumes, as ‘-man’), the 


authors, in No. 3, p. 4, suggest that *, ‘t, and ' J 
are ‘ derivational-inflexional suffixes' stating 
that ‘they follow signs that are known to 
express personal nouns (king, priest, eto.) '. 


They go on to suggest that, for instance e. 


8 discus followed by such a sign, means ‘ one 
who rules, possessor,’ and, following their 
Dravidian thesis, read this as Glan (No. 8, 
pp. 4 and 5). One wonders why, since in No. 1, 
p. 34 ıt is stated that these signs ‘ occur 
mainly after the opening sign of an inscription, 
and less frequently after the same signs... in 
the middle of an inscription’. Granting for a 
moment their Dravidian thesis and that there- 
fore sentences would normally start with a 
subject, why should so few contain an object 
or indeed s noun in some other syntactical 
position later in a sentence? As for the 
particular example quoted, the interpretation 
as áj-ap ie notional masmuch as the disous- 
word would have been a cognate of the (later) 
Ta. -Gli (cf. the Ceral king A]yütag in 
Pahrruppattu) and the pictogram should be 
read on the lines of Skt. cakravartin. If the 
authors had in mind the near-homophony 
principle they have employed elsewhere, they 
only mention it by implication here (No. 8, p. 5, 
wherein the above three ‘ derivational- 
infloxional suffixes’ are listed and where the 
third such combination 18 read as -áli-y-às and 
interpreted as ‘king, emperor, Visnu (as 
wielding the discus) °}. They refer us only to 
DED entry 341 (Ta. al, eto.) rather than to 
entry 340 too (Ta. dri circle, ring, wheel, eto.). 
As for the authors’ interpretation of these 
three signs in general, have we not been given 
already a perfectly adequate ‘ profession-sign ' 
(for that is what these suffix-signs really are) 
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in ^N of No. 1, p. 64, table ? Thus, * one who 


rules ' or * wielder of the disous ° could equally 
well have been depioted by the Indus Valley 


people as aN e following comparable 
instances in the same table such as those 
numbered therein 17, 18, and 20. Moreover, 
they go further and practically Tamulize their 
interpretation of these three signs as ‘ a(n), 
a(v)a(n) and a(#), 6(%)’ (No. 3, p. 4). 

The above further underlines the point that 
much of the authors’ identifications are 
dependent upon the identification as Dravidian 
of the language ; ıt would have been safer to 
analyse the pictograms purely as an ideo- 
graphic writing to atart with in the sense 
discussed by David Diringer in The alphabet, 
pp. 34-5. One more example may suffice. 


, stands 


for the pluralizer -kaj, the authors tell us in 
No. 1, p. 28. They refer us to two entries in 
DED, nos. 1155 and 1178, and to respective 
reconstructed *karas, ‘ bamboo pole’ eto., and 
*karrat, ‘collection (as of hair, rays of the 
Bun). ..'. Both reconstructions are in fact 
identical with Tamil forms. The somewhat 
cavalier treatment of the phonemes for 
identification purposes is fairly typical of these 
three studies and elsewhere. (Why did even 
the earliest Bráhmi mscriptions bother to 


distinguish the phonemes f, }, and r?) 
Identification of as the pluralizer is 


persisted with despite mention in the same 
section of, more reasonably, a reduplicated 
pictogram denoting the plural ‘ exactly as in 
the contemporary Sumerian script’ (No. 1, 
p- 23), despite the fact that -kal ıs ‘ the plural 

of the Sowh Dravidian languages’ 
(ibid. ; italics mine, J. R. M.) and despite ite 
relative lateness as attested in Tamil (the 
earlier suffix, at least for uyariina: nouns being 
-ar). Moreover, the authors themselves quote 
M. 8. Andronov at this point as believing South 
Dravidian -kaj ‘to be a contamination of two 
suffixes -k and -iu/Iu * (No. 1, p. 57, n. 50, with 
reference to Andronov: ‘ Dravidian langu- 
ages’ in Archiv Ortenidint, xxxi, 1, 1963, 
177-97, esp. pp. 185, 190-1). What then of 
even the most tenuous resemblance of -k or -iu 
to *karas or *karra$ ? Can we even be so sure 
that it was these words and not others, totally 
dissimilar phonologically from any pluralizer as 
well as from these reconstructions, and now 
defunct, that stood for ‘ bamboo pole’ and 
* collection ', ‘ bundle’ ? 

It ıs indeed fortunate that the authors (and 
their computer 1) retreated from the statement 
in No. 1l, p. 21: ‘In the modern Dravidian 
languages, the plural suffix is found between 


The man with a carrying pole, 
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the stem and the case-suffix. The order in 
Proto-Dravidian was stem, case-suffix, plural 
suffix. Perhaps the endings retained more of 
their original independence '. 

This singular observation not surprisingly 
drew protests on linguistio grounds from 4 
number of authorities conoerned with aggluti- 
native languages, and this reviewer was glad to 
read in No. 2, p. 7: ' This (the above order) 
did not quite satisfy us, and letters received 
from Professors Kamil Zvelebil, Naoshiro Tsuji 
and Gösta Liebert convinced us that it could 
not be correct. Professor Liebert showed that 
thia militates against the principles not only of 
later Dravidian languages, but of agglutinative 
languages in general ’. 

Not surprisingly this re-ordering of mor- 
phology necessitated a fresh interpretation 
of the erstwhile pluralizer 
addition, now receives the accolade of an 
etymology: ‘ We were now in & position to 
find a better homophone, which was also a 
much more satisfactory etymology of the 
present -kaj suffix, namely DED 1144 *kari 
" muoh, great (m quantity or quality), 
excessive, abundant " (Ta. Ka. To. ?) ' (No. 2, 


p. 8) 
Moreover, from the occurrence of FR 
together with a character they interpret as 


can also 


whioh, in 


‘pot’, it then emerges that 


denote ‘ bath’. Very confusing. 

If the authors’ linguistic arguments depend 
upon the major assumption that the Indus 
language was Dravidian followed by a number 
of rather enterprising near-identiflestions, their 
iconographic arguments, which occupy & 
considerable space in all three publications, 
exhibit a similar process. 

The well-known figure seated among beasta 
has been alluded to already, and the authors 
follow the usual identification of him with Siva 
ag Pagupati, without elaborating upon what 
they mean by ‘contemporary South-Indian 
Dravidians ' (No. 1, p. 5). Do they mean Saiva 
Siddhantins? Have the authors found in 
Sangam literature any references to such 4 
deity ? In fact, they go further, and identify 
him with ‘ the old national war-god Murugan 
(“ young man ") praised in the earliest Tamil 
literature * (No. I, ibid.). 

Nowhere do the authors admit of an origin 
other than Dravidian (in the received sense in 
which they so often use this term) for this 
* Siva’ icon, Munda, for example. Nor do they 
dwell on the interest of his being & horned 
figure. The wearing of horns is common to this 
day among tribal peoples in India during 
rituals, and heads crowned with horns are 
carved on the ‘ roof’ of the Ganeda mantapa at 
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Mahabalipuram. This is not to confirm that 
such iconography is, after all, South Indian; 
both could be indebted to & common source. 
In No. 2, pp. 15-18, the authors continue their 
argument for at least a common planetary 
origin for Siva and Murukag, though one 
remains sceptical of actually using the name 
Siva of this god, even granting ita Dravidian 
connexions. But the possibility of Munda 
influence upon the cult via the h*^gam is at 
least admitted (ibid., p. 18), while ther 
erstwhile identification of Siva with Murukay 
is denied by the authors, No. 2, p. 39: note to 
No. 1, p. 5. 

Less convincing is the authors' linkage of 
‘the Hindu god Krsna with the malignant 
black planet Saturn’ (No. 2, p. 19). Krgna's 
planetary associations are rather indirect (with 
Sürys, through Krsna being an avatdra of 
Vignu). 

Much of what follows in No. 2 is a fairly 
reasonable argument, not of direct relevance 
to the Indus seals, for the planetary associa- 
tions of various deities of ‘ classical ° Hinduism, 
and a good point is made in connexion with the 
vahanas (No. 2, p. 24). 

One is left with a somewhat sad feeling that 
much of what has been stated by Dr. Parpola 
and his colleagues is still informed guesswork. 
The most convincing of their Dravidian 
argumenta is still the one based on the presence 
of Br&hui in the north-west (No. 1, p. 6) and 
the story of the washing away of the ancient 
Maturai and Kavaétapuram by the sea contained 
in the commentary on Jraiyagüár Akappóru]. 
As with the Near East flood myths, this could 
preserve a memory of some cataclysm in the 
geologically more recent and unstable north of 
the subcontinent such as the ‘ geomorpho- 
logical changes that oocurred around 2000 ».o.' 
mentioned by the authors (No. 1, p. 5). 

If so much else could be contradicted or 
modifled as between their successive publice- 
tions, how infallible or useful ts computer 
analysis in work of this kind? Was the 
available sample too small? Would the 
machine have been better employed in 
analysing the constituent components of the 
various pictograms and the resemblance 
thereof to all other pictographic writing 
systems of comparable antiquity ? It is true 
that the authors touch upon Sumerian writing 
at some points, and in this connexion one 
would venture a final point. 

Possible connexions with Sumerian culture 
have long been canvassed, and Fr. H. Heras 
dealt at some length with these in his Studies in 
Proto-Indo- Mediterranean culture, Bombay, 
1953, 109—282. Similarly, Fr. Heras read the 
Indus fish-pictogram as ‘star’ (through Dr. 
min). In acknowledging their debt to him on 
this point, one would have wished the authors 
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of the works under review could have been a 
httle less patronizing and ungenerous than: 
* The same may be said about the findings of 
H. Heras, whose vivid fantasy has in a couple 
of cases hit the mark ’. 

The target of Fr. Heras, the Soviet scholars 
and the present team from Finland remams the 
same: a somewhat mtractable script the 
interpretation of whioh still lacks a Rosetta 
Stone. 

J. B. MARR 


K. KarníASAPATHY : Tamil herotc poetry. 
xv, 282 pp. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1968. 65s. 


An omission in Sir Maurice Bowra’s other- 
wise excellent Heroic poetry was discussion of 
Indian epio, or Indian heroic poetry. This was 
& pity in & work that otherwise covered 
literatures of much of Huro-Asia, from the 
main stream of Western olassical literature to 
the epics of the Kalmak and Kirgiz. 

In a work that seemingly knows neither 
Ramayana nor Mahābhārata, let alone Hir 
Ranjha, one would not, then, expect to find 
reference to the distinct and truly heroio 
tradition in literature demonstrated in the 
earliest Tamil works extant, to which the term 
‘Sangam literature ’ 18 usually applied. 

Dr. Kailasapathy’s superb book remedies 
this omission to the full. He shows that the 
idea of such a study is not new and explains 
that his aim particularly is ‘to compare Tamil 
poetry with Homeric poetry ' (p. vii, preface). 
It is no surprise then that his study does 
concentrate on parallels and differences 
between his own material and the heroio 
literature of Greece, though he does mention 
other heroic traditions at certain points. 

After surveying the source material, the 
author includes an excellent discussion of the 
positions of singer and patron, wherein he 
makes good use of his knowledge of their 
function in ancient Greece. There follows a 
detailed exposition of bards and bardio 
traditions in Tamilnad. A most important 
chapter, iv, (pp. 135-86) covers techniques of 
oral verse-making. It w herein that Dr. 
Kailasapathy scores heavily. Hitherto, such & 
comparative study of early Tamu metrics and 
composition techniques haa been conspicuous 
by its absence. True, innumerable and some- 
times rather woolly comparisons with sensu 
lato Sanskrit material are made, often from a 
subjective standpoint, but most studies have 
complemented Sir Maurice Bowra’s omission of 
Indian material with an equally unfortunate 
omission of material from outside India. One of 
the greatest services of Dr. Kailasapathy to 
Tamil scholarship is this: he places Tamil 
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heroic poetry in a world-context and con- 
vineingly demonstrates where it is comparable 
and where it differs. In the long ran, those who 
would show the uniqueneas of all matters 
Indian do that country a disservice ; the Indus, 
Brahmaputra, and the black ocean have been 
crossed many times in both directions despite 
the wishful thinking of nationalist and religious 
romantios. 

The author shows conolusively that formulae 
were utilized in Sangam poetry, as an instance 
oting ll. 1-31 of Mullaippáttu (pp. 147 ff.). He 
follows with & detailed analysis of the inter- 
action of these formulae with the metre of the 
poems, again a most valuable discussion. It is 
perhaps a pity that many of these formulae are 
exemplified in translation only; we do not 
sense the metre sufficiently in consequence 
(see pp. 167-9 and 171-4 especially). 

In discussing metre, Dr. Kaiasapathy makes 
the mteresting point that Ta. ya- is semantically 
similar to Gk. pdsrrew. 

Commendably, Dr. Kailasapathy devotes an 
entire chapter, v, to what he terms ‘ Themes 
and cycles’. The subject-matter of both 
heroic poetry, puram, and love poetry, akam, is 
dealt with at great length by early Tamil 
rhetoricians such as Tdélk&ppiyagar, and it 1s 
clear that classification of this was of great 
importance. The arrangement of the poems of 
Rttuttékas, the ‘ Eight anthologies ’, is proof of 
this. The author finds an interesting parallel 
for this in early Welsh poetry. He might have 
added that the Tamil anthologies, classified as 
they are on the basis of subject-matter, seem to 
have been noticed by the commentary of 
Tarunáàvücaspati on Dandin: Kavyadaráa, 1, 
13. The author shows that many of the themes 
were conventional in the sense that similar 
feats were ascribed to different rulers according 
to the allegianoe of the poeta ; thus, Karikal, 
a Cola king had feats ascribed to him similar to 
those elsewhere attributed to the Pantiya 
Nétuicdliyag (pp. 225-6). 

In ch. vi, the author demonstrates that 
Tamil heroic literature was composed for and 
within an aristocratic group in society ; his use 
of Greek parallels here 18 of especial interest. 

In an outstanding work of this nature it is 
hard to find grounds for critiasm, and this 
reviewer found but two. Firstly, a detailed 
point: there seems little justification on the 
evidence to hand for regarding as totemistio 
the kafi/ kával maram ‘ special/protecting tree ’, 
as Dr. Kailasapathy suggeste in a number of 
places (see especially pp. 29, 128, 214, and 244). 
While certain trees and planta were emblems of 
various famihes of kings and chieftains in an 
heraldio sense, we are nowhere told in the 
sources that these plants were part of a ruler's 
ancestry. 

A general ortticism might be made that the 
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author does not really bring out the great 
difference in form between Tamil heroic poems 
and those of other literatures: in the latter, 
heroic conventions were developed in oon- 
junction with a ' national ’ epic or epics. Tamil 
literature from the earliest period is indeed 
conscious enough of its own identity as 
distinctive and Tamil. A continuous epic is 
totally missing, and what we have are dis- 
continuous poems, albeit in some anthologies 
such as Patirruppatiu arranged so that 
Méykkirti ‘ Pragasti’ of any one king ocours 
in one decade of poems. Such epics as 
Cilappatikdram—and Civakacintdmans are later 
and literary epics, and as such may be compared 
with Aeneid. 

The translations are very well done, and one 
could only wish that there were more of them. 
Dr. Kailasapathy’s rendering of the elegy on 
Atiyamág by Avvaiyir, Puram, 235, is 
particularly enjoyable (pp. 58-60).  Sinoe, 
however, at 1. 18 the text has narasi kin 
mümalar was it necessary to translate this as 
‘large wine-filled Jalap flowers’ (p. 60)? 
* Neetar-' or ‘ honey-filled ’ would have served ; 
also, neither jalap (Ipomoea purga) nor 
Mirabilis jalapa (false jalap or ' Marvel of 
Peru ’) are native to India. 

The standard and appearance of this work 
are extremely high and errors in diacritics 
virtually non-existent. It fills admirably a 
serious gap in published material on heroio 
literature, and should remain & standard work 
for many years. 

J. B. MARR 


K. PARAMESWARA AITHAL (ed.) : Stotra- 
samuccaya : a collection of rare and 
unpublished stotra-s. (The Adyar 
Library Series, Vol. 99.) 2 vols. : xvi, 
309 pp. ; xix, 386 pp. Madras: Adyar 
Library and Research Centre, [1969]. 


Those familiar with the stotra form will be 
surprised by the wealth of interesting material 
to be found in these two volumea. The first 
contains a number of hymns in praise of gods 
of the Saiva pantheon—three dedicated to 
Ganeás, five to Subrahmanya, 17 to Devi, and 
25 to Siva ; the second contains 20 hymns to 
Visnu, eight to Laksmi, and 13 to a miscel- 
laneous group including Sarasvati, Sirya, 
Samba, Hanumn, and Harihara. Many- of 
these previously unpublished Sanskrit manu- 
scripts of South Indian origin are ascribed to 
particular authors, some of them as recent as 
the early twentieth century, but their names, 
though occasionally familiar from Telugu and 
Tamil literature, are for the most part unknown 
in the annals of Sanskrit ; notable exceptions 
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are Raghavendratirtha,  Vüücheóvara (or 
V&fichán&átha), and Yadirdja. 

The works are of considerable interest to 
historians of religion. Most of the shrines 
described or mentioned are South Indian, and 
the predominant tone is one of South Indian 
bhakti; ' What use are yoga, worship, know- 
ledge, ritual, meditation, sacrifice, charity, or 
consecration, when the graceful movements of 
your lotus feet are ever visible, O Mother, 
Parvati, ...’ (no. 16, v. 9). The philosophical 
range is quite wide, including poems of a 
Dvarta as well as an Advaita bias and an 
interesting reeolution of the principles of 
Upasana and Jfiana (no. 90). Stotra no. 15 is 
based upon a Tantric mantra; no. ll wa 
reworking of the Devimahdimya, no. 36 of the 
Satarudriya. 

It is the literary content of the poems, how- 
ever, which is particularly rewarding. Many 
of them rank as true Advyas, and the oolleo- 
tion ranges over a wide spectrum of metres 
and literary devices. The V&madevanava- 
ratnamdlikistuts (no. 37, wrongly designated 
as 38 in the text) plays upon Siva’s ambiguous 
erotic and anti-erotic relationship with Kama ; 
he is invoked first as the three-eyed god (the 
third eye having burnt Küma), then as the 
clever dancer, then as the wandering beggar 
who destroys illusion (but who seduced the 
wives of the DevadAru forest sages) ; he is then 
praised as the bull-rider ag well as the poison- 
eater (an erotic image followed by an ascetio 
one) and then as the god whose linga is 
worshipped by yogis (an ambiguous epithet, 
like that of the Bhikg&tena). Stotra no. 52 18 
based upon the Mahabharata, no. 71 upon the 
Ramayana. The Indirdéataka (no. 82) 1m a 
nirosthya, entirely rejecting the use of bilabials 
in & manner reminiscent of another South 
Indian poet, Dandin (the lips of whose narrator 
had been so badly bitten by his mistress during 
the preceding night that he could not form the 
bilabials ; the excuse for using this device in a 
hymn of praise m not clear). Other literary 
tricks abound: the Rdmamatebhastotra (no. 
72) employs the complex dvadasaprasa, 
repeating & syllable 12 times in each verse, the 
syllables being taken up m alphabetical order. 
Other verses are extended puns, some of them 
rather charming, as in the verse (no. 18, v. 2) 
which suggesta that the Vedas are the ohildren 
of the Goddess, sporting wantonly (svacchan- 
dam, playing upon chandas, a Vedic song) ; or 
the more awkward pun upon Párvati's tatle of 
Daughter of the Mountain (JNaga-tanaqd), 
whose good conduct is not absent (Na-gaia- 
nayàá, no. 33, v. 20). Of more genuine literary 
value is the T'uragaóataka (no. 60, containing 
only 50 verses, its title notwithstandmg), an 
excellent ornate kavya describing the Lord 
Ranganatha mounted on a magnificent horse. 
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Although each volume has an extremely 
useful and detailed introduction by Professor 
V. Raghavan, the notes in the first volume are 
quite inadequate, and there are no notes at all 
in the second. No attempt 18 made to date the 
various manuscripts or to compare them with 
other published works or manusoripte ; 
diffüleult or puzzling readings are ignored, and 
it is impossible to judge whether such readings 
are misprints or genuine textual enigmas. The 
editor has discussed several of these stofras m 
another work, his catalogue of the Stotra 
manusoripta of the Adyar Library, but this 
cannot take the place of a proper critical 
apparatus. In spite of theee shortcomings, the 
two volumes are of great interest and high 
soholastio quality. 


WHNDY DONIGER O'FLAHERTY 


SuxuUMARI BHATTAOHARJI: The Indian 
theogony: a comparative study of 
Indian mythology from the Vedas to the 
Puranas. xiv, 397 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1970. £7. 


There are several adequate books on special 
aspects of Indian mythology, and some 
reasonably thorough surveys, bat no truly 
comprehensive analysis of the mythology as a 
whole has yet bean produced. The present 
volume claims to be a ' comparative study’ ; 
with what are the Indian myths to be com- 
pared ? With myths from other cultures, in the 
manner of Mircea Eliade, or with other myths 
within the same culture, in the manner of 
Claude Lévi-Strauss ? The author claims & bit 
of both, but produces neither. She intends to 
emulate Eliade’s treatment of ‘common 
patterns in different mythological systems’ 
(pp. 2-3) but merely «ces an occasional, 
random parallel, with no attempt to discover 
any pattern or significance. She profeases to 
investigate the ‘inner structural organization 
(as emphasized by Lévi-Strauss)’ (p. 3), but 
fails to supply any of the essentials of Lévi- 
Straussian analysis: a large number of 
multiforms (she cites few or no variante of the 
myths), a sociological context (virtually no 
non-mythological material is cited anywhere), 
and, above all, an eye for patterns which 
emerge from the structure of repeated varianta. 

What technique, then, is used here? Dr. 
Bhattacharj1 seems most closely indebted to 
the old Textgeschichte achool of Max Muller, a 
roughly chronological array of myths grouped 
according to individual gods (as the title of the 
book implies) rather than according to any 
philosophical or sociological concepts. She 
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proposes to analyse Siva’s emotional, philo- 
sophical, and cultic associations, and to trace 
his growth, change, and development with 
reference to similar gods in other mythologies 
(p. 3); what in fact appears 18 a collection of 
hundreds of Saiva myths (with occasional 
commente on the philosophical or oultio 
associations of a particular item), a few 
parallels with other mythologies, and a 
summary of the major chronological develop- 
mente m his character. 

The storehouse in itself is extremely valuable, 
and Dr. Bhattacharji has read very widely; 
a staggering amount of primary material haa 
been collected m this volume, which is 
certainly the most complete collection of Indian 
mythology published to date. The book 18 well 
organized on a broad scale and there are 
passages of extremely competent analysis. The 
section on Yama and the gods of death is 
particularly good, as are the discussion of the 
connexions, both historical and psychological, 
between Siva and Soma (p. 157) and the 
sucoinot but stimulating synthesis of motifs 
relating to Ganesa, such as the buffalo and the 
associations with the ‘lower’ gods (p. 184). 
Were such & comprehensive and detailed 
volume to be interpretive as well, a great deal 
of its scope would have had to be sacrificed, 
and it is this tremendous scope which, although 
responsible for the superficiality of analysis, 
makes the book so worth-while as a reference 
work. 

The Indian theogony is basically a glorified 
card index, a mass of raw materials out of 
which an Eliade or a Lévi-Strauss oould 
produce several fascinating books. The tell-tale 
signs of card index acholarship are everywhere 
visible: in the series of short, unrelated 
sentences, each with its footnote; in whole 
sections of material which are totally irrelevant 
to the chapters in which they are placed (such 
as the paragraphs about Siva in the mountains 
[p. 152] and the pages on Püsan [pp. 186—7]) ; 
in the repetition of the same story on two 
consecutive pages (pp. 178 and 179, citing 
Mahabhérata, x111.14.30—0) ; and, above all, in 
the lack of orginal syntheses. As the author of 
the Mahabharata modestly claimed of his work, 
everything that is here is found somewhere 
else. There are no new myths or new versions 
of traditional myths, and more than half of the 
Purinas have been ignored or barely touched 
upon (Brhaddharma, Brahma, Brahmdnda, 
Devi, Devibhügavaia, Kalikaà, Mahábhágavata, 
Saura, Siva, Skanda, Vümana) Undue 
emphasis is placed on materials from the 
Brühmanas and Mahābhārata, the older layer 
of the mythology, so that myths are not 
presented in their full development. 

This disdain for later material and the 
recurrent search for Vedio or ‘ Aryan’ roota 
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are indicative of the author's allegiance to the 
old-fashioned school of Indian mythology, an 
allegiance further evinced by the tendency to 
offer Euhemeristiao interpretations, Battles 
between gods are seen aa the trramph of one 
cult over another (p. 253), and such historical 
antagonism 18 even used to explain the gradual 
identification of such gods as Prajépati and 
Rudra (p. 197), an explanation which com- 
pletely ignores the complex philosophy by 
which Hindu gods come to share certam 
attributes. Even the reluctance to name 
Skanda as Giva’s son is attributed to a 
resistance against the fusion of the cults of the 
two gods (p. 188), although the more appro- 
priate explanation (that Sıva is an ascetic and 
therefore should not have a son) is implicit in 
material presented on the very same page : the 
gods forbid Siva to place his seed in Umi. 

When the author ventures into Frazer’s 
territory, she offers instead of general insights 
a series of naive observations. She remarks that 
Siva, Parvati, and Skanda are a ‘ holy family ’ 
like the Chrishan Trmity and similar groups 
worshipped ' all over the world ' (p. 150) ; and 
she notes that ‘ phallic worship is not pecuhar 
to India ' (p. 179, n.). Her rare forays into the 
field of archaeology are equally unrewarding ; 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler'a metaphorical statement 
sbout the possible role of Aryan invaders in the 
destruction of the Indus cities (‘ Indra stands 
condemned °) is taken literally and vaguely 
assimilated into the mythology of Indra 
(pp. 282-3). 

Mis-statements of fact are scattered liberally 
throughout. RV x.130.0 kest kétasya vidudn, 
rendered ‘Kean knows desire’ should be 
rather 'Ke&n knows the thoughts (of men)’. 
It is stated that Daksa is no longer heard of by 
the time of the Epics (p. 8), whereas he is in 
fact the subject of the great Daksayajtia myth 
in the Mahabharata. It is said that ‘ Indra was 
nowhere connected with the phallus worship ’ 
(p. 179), whereas, as J. J. Meyer haa pointed 
out at great length, Indra was & phallio god 
par excellence. The Asvins are said to have been 
fond of madhu, ‘ honey (or mead, a cognate of 
madhu) ', before they received Soma (p. 240), 
but madhw in RV is a metaphor for Soma. 
The author states that the father was not 
considered indispensable in childbirth (p. 160), 
contrary to all of Indian legal tradition (which 
emphasizes that the seed, rather than the 
womb, determines the child) and Indian 
mythological tradition (in which sages create 
children from their seed shed without any 
female agency). Kama is said to be personified 
in an early Vedio hymn (RV x.129.4, p. 107), 
but this is one of the latest Vedic hymns, and 
Kama is merely an abstraction here as 
throughout RV. 

The material is presented in a framework of 
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the most appalling job of editmg produced by 
a reputable university press in many years. 
Indologiste are resigned to a certain laxity in 
such matters in books printed in India, but 
Indian books are usually inexpensive; to 
demand £7 for a Cambridge University Press 
volume which is almost illiterate in matters of 
punctuation and spelling is outrageous. The 
author, who has written a book worthy of 
publication in England, ia not a native English 
speaker, for which she can hardly be faulted ; 
the editors of the Cambridge University Prees 
&re, one assumes, native English speakers, and 
surely one of them might have correoted the 
definite and indefinite articles, changed commas 
to full stops when they joined two sentences, 
and made other adjustments of a similar 
nature. Moreover, the Sanskrit is, if anything, 
worse than the English, and Sanskrit words are 
nowhere italicized. Nirrti is misspelled (Nirrti) 
throughout, and A is usually given for A. 
Reattered about are Brhaddevata (p. 6) and 
Brhaddavatd (p. 187) for Brhaddevata ; Asyins 
(p. 8) for Aávins ; Savitr (p. 122) for Savitr ; 
Suparna for Suparna and Savarni for Sfivarni 
(p. 126); Krety& (p. 188) and Krtyā (p. 142) 
for Krty& ; Ganess (p. 183) for Ganeéa. On one 
page (190) we are offered both Ap&m Napát 
and Ap&m nap&t as well as Heimdall and 
Heimdali; on another (p. 192) there are two 
different incorrect plurals—Krttiki’s and 
Krttukas. On p. 260 we are given Ksatra, 
Ksattra, and Ksattryas ; Dasyns for Dasyus ; 
‘who’ for ‘Who’, and an incomprehensible 
sentence including the passages ‘and he got 
Keattra was naturally included among the 
Keattryas .. . (i.e. Vaisya, of. he got “ pasu ”, 
** cattle "y. There are many more. 

On a more significant level, conceptual 
contradictions abound, another flaw inevitable 
in the card-index book. It 1s said that a vital 
characteristic of the Vedic pantheon is that 
seven of the eight guardians of the quarters are 
associated with death and destruction (p. 8), 
but that the Vedic Aryans were preoccupied 
with solar gods who stood for light and hfe 
(p. 9). Siva’s blue throat is said to be the result 
of a blow from Indra’s thunderbolt (‘a mark, 
no doubt, of the conflict and coalition of two 
cults’), or from Visnu’s hand (‘This may 
indicate a conflict and compromise between the 
Saiva and Nérfiyantya secte’, p. 110), but 
elsewhere the blue throat is acid to have arisen 
from the amalgamation with yet another cult, 
that of Karttikeya, whose vdhana is the 
peacock (p. 139). Indra’s immorality is noted 
(p. 274), but it is said that ‘ a god could not be 
evil’ (p. 351). These pointe of contradiction 
&re the stuff of whioh Lévi-Straussian analyses 
are made; the multiforms of the stories of 
Siva’s blue neok, and the significant ambiva- 
lence about the moral role of the gods, are the 
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seeds of the most rewarding type of mythologi- 
cal exercise, but the author does not pause to 
give them their due ; they are tumbled in with 
everything else in her file. 

Several interesting pointe are mentioned in 
passing, but they are never developed. The 
Daksayajfia story is compared aptly with 
Euripides’ Bacchae (p. 144), but Dr. Bhatta- 
charji neglecta to point out the striking 
number of details in which the two myths 
agree. There 18 & good summary of the common 
points in the various myths of Skanda’s 
parentage (p. 181), but no attempt to correlate 
and analyse these myths. There is an impreaatve 
collection of mythology relating to Siva, Agni, 
and the birth of Skanda (pp. 192-3), but cause 
and effect are confused, and it is said that the 
ambiguous role of the Ganges (who 1s held on 
Siva’s head and holds Agni’s seed) and the 
ambiguous tage of Skanda serve to bring 
Agni and Siva closer, whereas obviously the 
shared myths stem from the gods’ identity at 
an earlier level of mythology. The development 
of Indra is well summarized and analysed 
(p. 265), but then solar connexions (à la Max 
Muller) are seen in the fact that Indra remains 
in the womb for an unnaturally long period, 
shines brilliantly at birth, and kills his father, 
motifs which are common to non-solar heroes 
throughout the world. 

A significant contradiction appears in the 
analys of Siva: ‘It is clear that beneath the 
changing and mobile 1mages there cannot be 
traced the evolution of a personality in any 

eoiflo direction ' (p. 112), but ‘ this complex 

iva is a mythological entity, nowhere a mere 
sum total of all his myriad aspects’ (p. 143). 
The latter statement 18 a more accurate 
description of Siva, but the former is a more 
accurate summary of what Dr. Bhattaoharji 
tells us about diva. Her final conclusion 
maintains, ' There is no clear-cut system, no 
theology as such but a rich storehouse of 
mythological material’ (p. 363). A rich store- 
house is indeed what The Indian theogony 
presents ; but a clear-cut pattern might have 
been found, or even unposed, by someone 
following the principles whioh the author 
espouses. 

WENDY DONIGER O'FLAHERTY 


8. B. P. Nigam: WNobshiy under the 
sultans of Delhi, a.D. 1206-1398. xv, 
223 pp. Delhi: Munshiram Mano- 
harlal, 1968. Ra. 25. 


Feudaliam, as G. R. Elton remarked, was a 
perfectly useful concept—for historians of 
England and Europe— till historians applied 
it undiscriminatingly to any society from Aztec 
Mexico to Shogun Japan . . .' (The practice of 
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history, London 1969, 48). ' The nobility ' in 
the usage of Indo-Anglian historians now seems 
to have departed dangerously far from ita 
accepted meaning : it is used by recent writers 
on Indo-Mushm history to the section of the 
consuming class who held offices under the 
atate, regardless of their origins. 

Perhaps more than the recent Indian 
historians of the Mughal period Dr. Nigam sees 
‘the nobility’ in terms of the twentieth- 
century Indian bureaucracy, with ‘ service 
conditions’, ‘postings’, and ‘ disorplinary 
proceedings '. ‘So the comparative ease with 
which Firuz ran his administration is not 
indicative of the fact that all was right with his 
bureaucracy. The nobility of the court often 
came to clashes with each other...’ (p. 89). 
Even the military adventurers who became 
commanders of a hundred horse (amirdn-i sada) 
are identified as ‘bureaucracy’: ‘ One 
element, however, which was the necessary 
corollary to Muhammad (bin Tughluqys policy 
of establishing a centralized administration 
directly controlled by the sovereign was the 
use of a very strong bureaucracy throughout 
his realm. It was this wing of the government, 
composed chiefly of the Amtran-t-Sada, who 
though petty and powerless united together 
with one voice to condemn his reign which had 
put them all to the greatest task unknown [stc] 
in history ' (p. 85). Elsewhere ' the nobility ° 
revert to a hereditary status: ‘The most 
significant change brought about by Firuz was 
the change in the status of the nobles and their 
place in administration. Firuz gave them a 
reapite from the position of control which 
Muhammad bin Tughlug exercised over them 
and gave them a place in the administration 
which they always coveted and fought (read 
sought ?) to posseas ' (p. 89). 

Dr. Nigam has gone through the historical 
sources of the Dehli sultanate with diligence 
and has shown considerable industry in 
compilmg this monograph, which is at its most 
satisfactory in the survey of eventa of the early 
thirteenth century. It would be tedious to 
enumerate minor misinterpretations which 
occur in his work, which are however less 
numerous than those im the publications of 
even leas sophisticated historians of the period. 
The quotations above are fair examples of 
Dr. Nigam's style, which moves in & convoluted 
way from the obvious and commonplace to the 
unjustified assumption. His subject is an 
important one, about which hitherto unformu- 
lated but convinemg conclusions may yet be 
reached. It awaits soholars who combine 
rigorous powers of analysis with a better 
understanding of the sources and a greater 
mastery of the language in which they write. 


SIMON DIGBY 
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GARLAND Cannon (ed.): The letters of 
Sir William Jones. 2 vols.: xlix, 
452 pp., front., D plates ; [iv], 453- 

977 pp., 6 plates. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1970. £12.50. 


Oriental studies in Europe, in Great Britein 
and among Europeans in the East suffered a 
great change in the late eighteenth century of 
which Sir Wilham Jones was a principal though 
not unique agent. Apart from his actual 
achievements as an orientalist, the range of 
Jones's intereata, his reputation as a universal 
linguist, his attempts to introduce the pleasures 
of oriental literature to the educated English 
publio, his mixing in fashionable and influential 
political and intellectual circles and his talents 
as a poet and as an expositor of law (Roman 
and British as well as Muslim and Hindu) 
secure for him the pomtion of a minor but 
undeniable luminary of the English and 
European Enlightenment. His achievements 
outside oriental studies made him a (slightly 
suspect) guarantor of their respectability in the 
narrow world of English academic tradition, 
which still does not regard them with a much 
more generous eye : while his own pursuit and 
exposition of such studies must be regarded as 
& significant episode in the history of 
eighteenth-century taste, related to the 
activities of other British discoverers of exotic 
and unfamiliar literatures and stylee of art, 
notably Horace Walpole, Chatterton, Mao- 
pherson, and Bishop Percy, whose translations 
and literary productions contributed to the 
range of imagery of the Romantic Revival. 
Sir William Jones founded no school of 
literature but his writings exerted a widely 
diffused influence whose traces are found in 
unexpected quarters of English and German 
literature. We still await, for example, an 
examination of his influence upon the longer 
mythological poems of William Blake. In the 
present state of the advance of learning, 
Jonea’s place on the Enghsh literary and 
intellectual scene rather than his considerable 
achievements as an orientalist justify this bulky 
and expensive edition of his letters. 

The study of Jones’s activities has recently 
developed into-a minor academic industry. 
The difficulties of mastering Jonee's Islamio 
and Indian sources should be a formidable 
deterrent to literary historians of late 
eighteenth-century England; but there are 
not many empty spaces in this field in whioh to 
stake a claim. Jones also arouses the interest 
of English oriental linguists now conscious of 
the historiography of their subject and of 
historians of British India turning from the 
study of administration to the background of 
ideas. Modern researchers upon Jones have to 
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improve upon, where they do not merely 
paraphrase, the considerable bulk of Sir John 
Shore, Lord Texgnmouth’s Memoirs of the life, 
writings and correspondence of Sir William 
Jones (sixth ed., London, 1816). 

Of modern British orientelists, the late 
Professor Arberry perhape most resembled 
Sir William Jones in the range and fluctuation 
of his interests, in his touching faith in the 
transiatability of recondite excellences of 
oriental literature, and in hia unremitting 
labours. It is therefore fitting that the revival 
of interest in Jones was heralded by Arberry's 
short monograph Asiatico Jones * the life and 
influence of Sir Wiliam Jones (London, 1946). 
Two full-scale biographies have appeared 1n the 
last decade, Garland Cannon's Oriental Jones 
(London, 1904) and S. N. Mukherjee’s Sir 
Wiliam Jones : a study in eghieenih-century 
British attitudes to India (Cambridge, 1968). 
The first of these, by the editor of this edition 
of the Letters, clearly has ita point d'appus in 
English literary history and reflects the 
teaching of English literature in Transatlantic 
universities. It is wntten with an enthusiasm 
which, if not infectious, at any rate inspires 
affection, for the author's admiration for Jones 
was then as unmeasured as his estimation of 
Jones’s achievement. As was perhaps appro- 
priate for a work replete with goodwill, it was 
published under the auspices of the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations. ‘There may 
yet be new Dien Bien Phus, Congos, Goas, 
Algerias and Cypruses. It may still not be too 
late to benefit from the universal spirit and 
philosophy of the Orientalist Sir William Jones, 
& man both of the East and West, for whom 
there may yet be time to show the world the 
alternative to an otherwise possibly funereal, 
radio-active planet’ (op. cit., concluding 
paragraph, p. 186). 

Dr. 8. N. Mukherjee’s research was under- 
taken before the publication of Mr. Cannon’s 
study. It covers almost exactly the same 
ground, with a stronger emphaais on the British 
Indian context. His study, submitted as a 
doctoral thess at SOAS and published under 
the auspices of the Cambridge University 
Centre for South Asian Studies, is necessarily 
more sober than Mr. Cannon’s; and his 
English is generally preferable. Yet, though 
Dr. Mukherjee’s volume was carefully and well 
put together and though he had carefully 
looked into the English social and literary 
background, the advantage is not wholly on 
his side. In some respecte his study lacks the 
empathy which that of Mr. Cannon displays, 
notwithstanding the disturbing visions of hfe 
on the campus which the style of the latter 
conjures up. dones's character has an 
ebuillience and the minutiae of his life have a 
faintly grotesque quality to which the bizarre 
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and efferveacent prose of Mr. Cannon’s earlier 
work was well matched. 

Arberry, Cannon, and Mukherjee all derived 
much from the firm biographical outline and 
the copious material which Teignmouth 
provided, eked out in some degree by the 
consultation of manuscript material. Yet these 
modern biographers have few kind words for 
Teignmouth, who stands acoused by them of 
having suppressed the strength of Jones’s 
revolutionary and radical sentiments. With 
the publication of this edition of all the known 
letters of Sir William Jones it is possible to 
judge the weight of their strictures against 
Teignmouth and to form an independent 
estimate of Jones’s character. 

Teignmouth in his retirement was associated 
with the aggressive evangelicalism of the 
Clapham Seot, but he still retained evidences of 
the civilized eighteenth-century intellect which 
made him Sir William Jones’s friend and 
sympathizer and led him to undertake the 
pious labour of writing Jones’s biography. Like 
other biographers of his period he sought to 
present his subject in a discreet and favourable 
hght; and he was writing at a tame in the 
Napoleonic wars when expressions of extreme 
radicalism were distinctly out of fashion. He 
tended therefore to ignore and omit the more 
aggreasively radical of Jones’s remarks just as 
he passed over wherever possible the elements 
in Jones’s character which engendered hostility 
in influential circlea and certainly hindered his 
advancement—ebullience, il-conoealed and 
pushing ambitions, and an air of self- 
satisfaction. Jones’s liberal and radical sen- 
timente were such as to do him credit—at any 
rate in our eyee. Some of them, notably his 
hostility to the institution of slavery, were 
deeply held. But of the oonstancy or fixity of 
others in a man who, when he was yet young, 
thought Wilkes over-bold and turbulent and 
showed alarm at the mob of the Gordon riots, 
there is &t least some doubt. If he had not 
sucoumbed to his labours in the Bengal climate, 
but had instead returned to the ‘ Sabine farm ' 
in southern England whioh & portion of his 
considerable savings was designed to purchase, 
it is possible that hia political attitudes might 
have followed & course similar to those of 
Teignmouth himself. 

A considerable portion of Jones’s correspon- 
dence was printed by Teignmouth. What is 
newly printed here gives the impression of a 
pettier and lees wise, more d la mode and more 
volatile man than either Teignmouth or the 
modern biographers have depicted. A major 
portaon of the hitherto unpublished letters are 
preserved in the muniments of the Earls 
Spencer. They were addressed by Jones to the 
first Earl Spencer, his countess, and Visoount 
Althorp, later the second Earl. They are the 
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product of one of the most enduring relation- 
ships of Jonee's hfe and, though they contain 
little information relevant to oriental studies, 
they illumine a characteristic relationship of 
English educated society and also shed some 
light upon the mainspringe of Jones’s industry 
and ambition. 

Jones was & man of known ancestry and 
pretensions to gentility without inherited 
fortune. When he entered the service of the 
Spencer household as tutor to the future Earl— 
like his father before him (in the household of 
Lord Macoleafield) and like many other leas 
privileged members of the English literate and 
gentle class——he found himself in an intimate 
but tense soctal relationship with his betters by 
birth and fortune. Jones’s subsequent progress 
in academic circles and in public life owed little 
to the patronage of the Spenoers, and his 
changing social status vis-à-vis the family is 
comparable to the life story of an early 
twentieth-century literary figure whose abilities 
also led him from a tutorahip in a family of 
great industrialists to the board-room of their 
works. An election to a oollege fellowship 
relieved Jones of dependence on his tutorship, 
which he abandoned with not altogether kindly 
words on both sides: he saw his prospects of 
taking up & legal career impeded by prolonged 
residence on the Continent with the Spencers. 
Jones was widely thought to have behaved 
without due deference and gratitude : a decade 
later Horace Walpole recalled against him that 
he had ‘ quarrelled with Lord Spencer, who he 
insisted should not interfere at all with the 
education of his son’ (p. 70, n.) But his 
intimacy with the Spencers survived this and 
Jones’s letters strikingly illustrate how this 
relationship altered as he strove independently 
for and attained a prosperous position in 
society. In the early letters of his tutorship 
Jones sometimes resembles a superior nurse- 
maid: ‘ Your ladyship’s obliging letter gave 
me a pleasure which may more easily be 
conceived, than expressed : I have just been 
talking with Lord Althorp about the cold 
bath...’ (p. 19). The letters of the last period 
of Jonea’s life to his former charge are those to 
a confidant and friend, to whom he had 
entrusted the supervision of hus affairs in 
England : ‘I cannot expect to hear from you, 
my dear lord, this year.... My intention has 
since changed and will depend on my having in 
England at least thirty thousand pounds, clear 
of deductions: though I am a little alarmed 
by & passage, in one of Lady Spencer’s letters, 
in which she assures us, that we shall find the 
interest of 30,000 pounds a very moderate 
income for us’ (p. 864). ' By the accumulation 
of such interest and my own economy, we shall 
have at least fifty thousand pounds in March 
1795, if it shall please the Giver of Life to 
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prolong mine to that time.... Should Mr. 
Hamilton, who has not written to me, be 
negligent m my business, you will I hope 
remove him and employ any other solicitor 
you may prefer ’ (p. 924). But the Giver of Life 
did not prolong that of Jones beyond April 
1794 ; and we are deprived of the spectacle of 
Jones; nearing 50 and at the height of his 
intellectual powers, settling down to prosperous 
retirement as a Nabob m England. 

This large collection of letters also contains 
much of interest to the orientalist, even though 
it does not, unlike Teignmouth's Jsfe, include 
lettere received. The more learned portions of 
Jones’s oorrespondenee were often dialogues 
with other scholars and the replies—for instance 
those of Count Reviczki—are quite as interes- 
ting as Jones’s own letters. Orientalists may 
also be struck by the manner in which one of 
their distinguished predecessors put a little 
newly acquired learning to instant use. ‘I send 


you my hymn to 4T<TaaT (whose name I 
spell by memory) and request you to supply 
me with some more of hts names &o., that I may 
insert them in another stanza. The subject is 
the sublimest that the human mind can 
conceive; but my feeble Muse cannot do 
justice to it ’ (Jones to Charles Wilkins, p. 669). 
‘A thousand thanks, my dear Sir, for the 
epithets, which I will weave into a stanza... 
I wish to correct the spellings of the other 
proper names and to know how Amrut or 
Amurt is written in the Deva nàgry ' (to the 
same, p. 678). 

The editor has with great industry provided 
copious annotations to over 900 pages of 
correspondence, explaining in the briefest 
outlines intricacies of onental religion and 
literature aa well as of English politics, 
providing many hundreds of bref lives, and 
translating and gloesing classical tags and 
allusions. It is inevitable that many of these 
annotations, when they are upon fields close to 
the interesta of the reader, will excite a mild 
displeasure. The student of Persian literature 
will not be delighted to read that 'Sa'dTs 
Kullsyat (Collected Works) is [sic] extensive and 
varied, as described by Jones under their 
transliterated Persian names. He was right to 
class the Gulistén and the Büsün as the beet 
and most popular. See E. K. [sic] Browne, 
A Literary History of Persia... (p. 441, n. B). 
The historian of English eighteenth-century 
political life is in the same way unlikely to be 
pleased by the summary of the lifo, titles, and 
cause célébre of Lord George Saokville, later 
Lord George Germain, raised to the peerage aa 
first Viscount Sackville: ‘ Lt.-Gen. George 
Sackville-Germain (1716-85: D.N.B.), con- 
victed in 1760 of disobeying his commanding 
officer. His name was even wiped from the 
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Privy Council Books. He was M.P. for East 
Grinstead, 1768-82 and North’s loyal Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, 1775-82 ' (p. 247, n. 8). 
The Indian historian Ghulim Husayn Khan is 
described as ' possessing a Jagirdar’ (p. 724, 
n. 1), which to those familiar with the British 
Indian environment will recall the opening lines 
of Edward Lear's poem * The oummerbund ' : 
She sat upon her Dobie 
To watch the Evening Star 
And all the Punkas as they passed 
Cried, ‘ My ! how fair you are!’ 


In his list of acknowledgements the editor 
states that Professor K. F. C. Rose of the 
University of Texas translated the Latin letters 
of Jones and Professor B. G. Martin of Indiana 
the Persian: neither appears to have served 
him well. The translation (on p. 728) of the 
ornate Persian letter, probably composed by a 
munshi, sent by Jones as a jew desprié to 
(Prince) Adam Czartoriski, may be compared 
with the photograph of the document iteelf 
(facing p. 491). In the second paragraph of the 
translation dwdn, literally ‘ times’, is not well 
rendered as ‘moment’. ‘ Abrasion shreds the 


liver’ fails to catch the simile, i.e. the blood 


raining from the eyes is like a flood which 
‘ goratches to pieces the liver with the filings of 
grief’. In the conditional clause which follows, 
rendered as ‘if this humble person had the 
wings to fly ', the emphatic phrase ohtin fd'sr-$ 
dÀi bal ‘ like a winged bird’ is omitted. The 
predicate of the condition is translated ‘ it 
would, with a flashing light, enlighten and 
illumine the eye of learning with a glance of 
abundant joy’. Here the subject, which is in 
faot that of the conditional clause, is misunder- 
stood (unless ‘the humble person ' is considered 
to be neuter): dar lamha does not mean ‘ with 
& flashing ght’ but ‘m a moment’, 
‘instantly’; parvaz-kundn ‘ taking flight’ at 
the beginning of the predicate clause is omitted 
and, later and more seriously, so is hwdür, 
* presence ', which 18 vital to the meaning— 
* taking flight he would instantly illumine and 
make bright the eye of longing by confrontation 
of the Presenoe abounding in joy (ie. the 
recipient of the letter) ’. 

In the renderings from the Persian Mr. 
Cannon and Professor Martin could not expeot 
much help from the Oxford University Press, 
whose compositors while setting Persian and 
Arabio phrasea do not seem to have realized 
that the soript rans from right to left (cf. p. 58, 
]]. 10-11; p. 89, 1l. 3-4, and elsewhere). In the 
second case one wonders whether the Árabio 
printing has in the appended translation (on 
p. 90) given rise to the form Asref Iskandar. 
nama for Ashraf-ndmayi Iskandar where there 
is an additional (perhaps rationalizing ?) 
inversion as well as the misprint ; or whether 
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this corruption arose independently ?. Mr. 
Cannon might perhaps have reoeived more 
assistance from this great Press in branches of 
learning commonly cultivated in English 
universities, as well as in the niceties of English 
usage. Nevertheless the translations of the 
Latin lettere have surely not been checked by 
anyone with a competent knowledge of that 
language. A minor complaint is the infelicity of 
phrasing in the retranslation of the thoughta of 
an eighteenth-century Englishman (or Welsh- 
man) into English. Teignmouth, Jones’s 
contemporary, more consistently finds the 
exact shade of meaning. In this edition juvenis 
amaliissims is translated ‘of that very 
pleasant young man’ (p. 89): Teignmouth 
renders it ‘of a most amiable youth’, which 
are surely the words which Jones would have 
used in English. Other errors are of two kinds : 
Some misrenderings are shown up by their 
context ‘Majnun (also known as the Mad. . .)' 
(p. 92—my italos) for Mege'nün [Bio 1] seu 
Amentis (p. 89). ' You shall receive my book 
which will be attractively published by 
Baumgarten ’ (p. 473) for librum meum, quem 
bene nitidum reddet pumex Baumgarteni expecta 
(p. 471). This rendering is adopted in spite of 
an editorial note on Baumgarten, a famous 
bookbinder working in London ; while another 
note (on p. 585) refers to the publication of the 
game work by the well-known bookseller 
Elmsiy. (Mr. Cannon elsewhere refers to an 
illustrated Persian manuscript as an ‘ exquisite 
edition ' (p. 90, n. 2) and may not be conversant 
with the conditions of eighteenth-century 
publishing. In the two instances cited above 
Teignmouth has avoided the errors of the new 
translation.) Elsewhere there are simple 
howlers, e.g. : officio huic satis $nest. utilitatis, 
lucri non nimis ‘This job performs a useful 
funotion but is not very lucrative’ (p. 227, my 
italios). ^ Zouzensi  vapddpaocw e notulas 
peruiles cujus libri pulchryus quidem exemplar 
Lutetias utendum accept, benignissimó mihi 
commodavrit collegium Trinitatis Cantabrigiense 
*Tnmty College, Cambridge, very kindly 
provided me with the paraphrase of Zauzani 
and his very useful notes ; I obtained a rather 
attractive copy of this book at Paris for my 
own use’ (pp. 470-3). (The casual lending of 
manuscripts from libraries in the United 
Kingdom has not quite ceased ; in quite recent 
fames valuable codices have in this way 
travelled not merely across the Channel but 
across the globe.) 

The following incidental emendations are 
offered. 


p. 665. dS cy or cp ENT L 
(the typesetting leaves us in doubt of the 
order): the form of the words should be 


EST h tb qothi yagyavalk (or vice versa)— 
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‘the book of Yajiiavalkya’ (the Hindu law- 
giver). The misreading may be that of Jones 
himself. 

p- 678, n. * Tho fair Crishny ' of Jones's letter 
is from the context Kren& (Draupadi) not 
Krena. 

There is muoh to give pleasure and excite 
curiosity in these letters and we should be 
grateful to the publishers and editor for a 
handsome and readable edition. 


SIMON DIGBY 


Herz BrcggRT: Stnghalesische Hand- 


schriften. Tel 1. Unter Mitarbeit 
von Maria Didols. (Verzeichnis der 
Orientalischen Handschriften in 


Deutschland, Bd. xxu, 1) xxin, 
146 pp., 4 plates. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1969. DM 52. 


This excellent oatelogue lista the contenta of 
154 MSS in Sinhalese soript in Germany, East 
and West; one fragment is stated to be 
omitted (and it is not clear to the reviewer 
what Tei 2 will contain). It includes seven 
MSS which were lost during the last war, six of 
which were of unknown oontents. However, 
four of those consisted of only a single leaf, and 
the war-time losses were fortunately very 
inconsiderable. The earliest dated MS was 
written in 1740. Most of these MSS are in 
national collections, but a few are still heated in 
private collections, of which far the most 
considerable is that of Dr. Bechert himself (to 
whom Wicks Book Depot furnished & noh feast 
in 1959; in several other cases no date of 
acquisition is vouchsafed). 

The MSS are listed according to subjeot- 
matter, and although in a few cases the 
classification might also have been made 
otherwise than it is, the indexes make con- 
sultation easy. Other catalogues are referred 
to, but the second volume of K. D. Somadasa’s 
catalogue (1964) has not been listed. Passages 
quoted are liberally scattered with exclamation 
marks to call attention to the spelling 
including such commonplaces as the in- 
discriminate use of -n, -m, and -m, but half- 
nasal marks are used in transcription for all 
written saüfüaka nasal combinations (e.g. 
Dumbara, for Dumbara). <A few probable 
corrections of Sinhalese passages are offered 
here tentatively : in the absence of the MS 
itself it 13 naturally not always possible to say 
whether these are misreadings, or mistakes of 


the copyist. 


p. 9, 1. 18: for háma-da read hamada 
(having swept). 
| 18: for kota[ya] da(ü)den read kota 


yada (B den. 
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l. 19: for sahasrar(iv)ayen read sahas- 
ra[ra ]yen. 

p. 14, no. 24: 1. 4, omit Vadasiti. 

l. 11: for Vadaaiti- read vddasiti. 

p. 44, 1. 14 : for &jfiayayo read &jfiayaso. 
l. 22: for lesa daha read [le] sadahd. 

p. 69, ll. 7, 9: for N.G. read N.J. (and this 
version 18 based on Saddharmélamkaraya). 
Footnotes 3 and 4, v. l. nusun se. 

p. 71, no. 110 : 1. 10, for vana mam read va 
tamam(!). 

l. 12, for guru và read (gu)guruva. 

l. 14, for dana vi read danavu. 

ll. 18, 19, for namati-da labá dunu read namati 
dala bai dunu. 

Il. 21, 22, for va 
vala (fi )danta. 

p. 72, 1l. 11: for 1086 read 1083. 

p. 72, no. 111: 1. 6, for mahav(u)so read 
vaham(!)se. 

L 8, read [kota]. 

l. 11, pirivisayen. Add footnote piriseyin. 

]. 13, for asā savādi va read assavaé diva. 

I. 14, for pinita read janita (footnote janita). 

p. 78, no. 112, 1. 14: for & vartam read 
avatni. 
no. 113, 1. 13 : for pamavá read paméva. 

p. 74, 1. 5: for 129 III read 129 XIII(3). 

p. 104, 1. 6: for Kariyavayam read 
Kariyavasam. 

p. 105 : omit footnotes 2, 3, and 4. 

On pp. x and 100, fabelliformis should read 
flabelliformis. 


ladat(?)-ta(?) read 


O. H. B. REYNOLDS 


LurHER G. JerstaD: Mantrimdu: 
Sherpa dance-drama. xvi, 192 pp., 
12 plates. Seattle and London: 
University of Washington Press, 
[1969]. $6.95, 665. 


The Sherpas of Nepal are among the few 
exponents of Tibetan culture easily accessible 
to Weatern observers, and the past decade has 
seen the publication of & number of works 
dealing with various aspects of Sherpa society. 
The present volume concentrates on a deaorip- 
tion and analysis of a danoce-festival performed 
annually in several Sherpa monasteries. The 
author, an expert in the field of dramatic and 
theatrical arta, first came into contact with the 
Sherpas when he took part in the American 
Mount Everest expedition of 1963, and he later 
returned to Nepal to undertake a study of the 
Sherpa dance-festival known as Mant-rimdu. 
Apart from observing performances in the two 
monasteries of Tengpoche and Thami, he set 
out to investigate the position of the Mani- 
rimdu in relation to the ritual dances of Tibet. 

The description of the Mant-rimdu as per- 
formed by the Sherpas of Khumbu represents 
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a considerable advance on the much shorter 
account of the Tham performance contained in 
my book The Sherpas of Nepal. The author has 
clearly gone to great trouble to record all 
visible features of the dances, masks, and 
costumes, and he also tried to discover the 
meaning attributed by the Sherpas to the 
individual dances. Yet, there is an important 
omission. In a work specifically devoted to the 
analysis of the Mant-rimdu, one would expect 
also an account of the texte chanted by the 
monks as an accompaniment of the dances, 
For the chanting is an integral part of the 
ritual, and the performers follow as well as they 
can the choreography indicated in the printed 
Tibetan text. The existence of these texts 
printed from wooden blocks and found here 
and there throughout the sphere of Tibetan 
Buddhism accounts for the fact that similar 
performances of the dance ritual are en- 
countered in as widely separated areas as 
Ladakh, Thak Khola in Western Nepal, 
Khumbu, and Sikkim. The author, whose 
professional competence lies mainly in the field 
of theatre and drama, oan hardly be expected 
to be able to utilize these Tibetan texts, but in 
a work entirely focused on the Mani-rimdu, 
co-operation with a Tibetologist capable of 
translating and interpreting the texts would 
have greatly benefited the understanding of 
the ideas underlying the ritual. A manuscript 
of the late René de Nebeaky-Wojkowitz, so far 
unfortunately unpublished, contains the texts 
of many Tibetan ’cham dances, and one wishes 
that Luther G. Jerstad had found a collabora- 
tor capable of a similar analysis of the texts 
recited by the Sherpas. 

The chapters on Sherpa society and religion 
in general, though written with sympathy and 
a considerable measure of understanding, 
contain some minor inaccuracies and over- 
simplifications. Thus, it is hardly correct that 
“some [Sherpas] never attend any village 
celebration or religious meeting’ (p. 78). In 
Khumbu, at least, it is incumbent on every 
Sherpa villager to co-operate actively in 
certain village rituals when it is his turn to do 
80, and unwillingness to discharge such duties 
deprives a man of his status as a fully privileged 
member of the community and may compel 
him to leave the village. Statements such as 
that ‘Sherpas are generally leas superstitious 
than their Tibetan brothers ’ reflect a tendency 
to generalizations unsupported by adequate 
empirical data. No one familiar with Sherpas 
and their ability to give very reasonable 
accounts of events which took place in their 
grandparente' time will agree with the state- 
ment that Sherpas ‘seldom differentiate 
between a thing which happened thirty years 
ago and one which occurred three hundred 
years ago’ (p. 31). In a casual observer 
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relatively unfamiliar with non-Western socie- 
ties such superficial judgements are perhaps 
exoussble, but they slightly mar a book whioh 
otherwise makes a respectable contribution to 
the documentation of an important manifesta- 
tion of Sherpa ritual and artistic expreasion. 


O. VON FÜRER-HAIMENDORFE 


STEPHEN E. Koss: John Morley at the 
India Office, 1905—1910. ix, 231 pp., 
front. New Haven and London : Yale 
University Press, 1969. $8.50, 765. 


As Dr. Koss pointe out (p. 12), ‘ this is not 
in & strict sense & work in Indian history: 
India is little more than a backdrop against 
which emotional and intellectual issues are 
projected ’. While, therefore, Morley’s period 
as Secretary of State for India defines the 
chronological focus of the book, there is little 
concern with the working of the India Office 
iteelf and only a superficial discussion of polioy- 
making imn the period. Attention is focused 
almost entirely on Morley himself, his reactions 
to the questions raised by Indian affairs, and in 
particular his adjustment to the demands of 
Indian administration in the light of his 
experience of and concern for Ireland and the 
Irish question. Dr. Koss’s declared aim is to 
produce an intellectual biography which will 
throw light on an importent (indeed, as he 
himself puta it, a crucial) part of the ideological 
framework of the history of British rule in 
Indis. 

In setting out to do this, Dr. Koss is clearly 
embarked on a quite proper and potentially 
very valuable enterprise. In the development 
of Indian historiography we shall have 
increasingly to recognize the need for works 
which are in fact British history but which 
touch upon and reflect India and Indian 
developments. Recognize, and indeed weloome, 
because it will become increasingly difficult for 
historians to keep fully abreast of historio- 
graphical developments in both fields in such a 
way as to take account adequately of those 
important intellectual, social, and political 
forces in Britain which impmged on British 
policy towards and within India. In under- 
lining, therefore, the philosophical and political 
background to Morley’s attitudes as secretary 
for India—-and in particular the importance of 
his Irish experience and the influence of social 
Darwinism upon his views concerning com- 
munal developments and India’s claims for 
‘advanced’ political inatitutions—Dr. Koss 
has done a useful service to twentieth-century 
Indian history. 

There are two aspects of his study, however, 
on which one has reservations. The first is his 
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discussion of policy formulation on public 
issues on the basis, almost entirely, of private 
documents. No one would deny the value of 
such documents, of course, but it is open to 
question whether an adequate study of Morley’s 
part in the making of policy can be made 
without closer reference to the governmental 
proceedings themselves. 

The second point is linked with the first for, 
while not entirely unoritical of Morley, the book 
is written very much from a Morley standpoint 
and it tends to adopt too easily Morley’s 
yardsticks for measuring either men or things. 
This is noticeable, for instance, in the comments 
made on the various personal conflictes which 
mark this period—partioularly those con- 
cerning Minto and Kitchener—whioch are 
treated almost entirely from Morley’s point of 
view and whioh tend to endorse his judgement 
of the ‘other side’. ‘This is less important, 
though, than the treatment of policy decisions 
and judgements about policy. For instance, 
we are told (p. 135) that Morley’s argument 
against India’s capacity for parliamentary 
government can be questioned for ita prudence 
but not for its validity. And contemporary 
aritics of the Morley-Minto reforms are 
naturally given very short shrift: the criti- 
cisms of English radicals are summarily swept 
aside (pp. 205-6) and Morley’s caricatures of 
these men (*‘ pig-headed . . . Ultra-Radicals ’, 
* pour-blooded critica ’, and ‘ Geese and Noodles 
in the Radical Camp’) sre allowed to go 
forward unquestioned. 

The difficulty, to my mind, is that Dr. Koes 
does not look critically enough at Morley and 
at the system in which he participated. 
Although he admits that Morley really took the 
India Office on sufferance, because he thought 
the job beneath him, and although he admits 
that Morley knew next to nothing about 
India, he merely uses these points as the 
foundation of a picture of the great intellectual 
turning nobly, after a long and wearying career, 
to the task of looking after imperial interests in 
India. But starting from these premisses of 
lack of knowledge and lack of interest, might 
we not be led to ask, instead, how it was that 
amateurs were able to run the Indian Empire 
for so long ? And if we looked at the secretaries 
of state and the viceroys after 1860 in this light 
might we not get a good deal more insight into 
Indian developments ? One reply might be, 
of course, that the government was not m fact 
that of the secretaries of state and the viceroys 
but rather that of the permanent avil servants 
in India and in London. If that is the case, then 
the clear historiographical message surely is 
that we should expend more of our effort on 
investigating policy-making and implementa- 
tion in India and the India Office and less on 
the rhetoric at the top. Such a conclusion is 
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undoubtedly too extreme but we have followed 
the alternative prescription for so long that a 


change of vision might be a salutary experience. 
P. D. REEVES 


Davin C. MowraoMERY (comp.) : Mon- 
gohan newspaper reader:  selectvons 
from Unen. (Indiana University 

Publications. Uralic and Altaic Series, 

Vol. 102.) xii, 208 pp. Bloomington : 

Indiana University; The Hague: 

Mouton and Co., [1969]. $8, guilders 

29. 


The declared aim of this book is to ‘ provide 
the beginning student of Khalkha Mongolian 
with an organized corpus of material which will 
introduce him to the journalistic manifestation 
of the modern Mongolian language’. It is 
planned on traditaonal and acceptable lines. 
The reading material consists of 20 artiolea 
extracted from the newspaper Unen. These are 
followed by 29 pp. (mostly incompletely filled) 
of bref ‘reading notes’ and what is called & 
‘provisional translation’ of the first 10 
passages. A  Mongol-English vocabulary 
completes the book. 

The book has 1t& good features. The vocabu- 
lary is full and has been prepared with care, 
though there are a few minor slips. Some 
interesting neolomsms make a welcome 
appearance. However, the notes and the 
translations suffer from serious shortcomings, 
as to both system and detail. It is impossible 
to discern any principles according to which 
points thought to need annotation may have 
been selected. Many of the notes contain 
nothing more than identafications of meanmg, 
and should have been relegated to the vocabu- 
lary. For example, ‘‘anxan laTHw—primary, 
elementary ’ does not deserve a place in the 
notes, nor does apra sy when apra xai62p and 
apra xoinx99 are listed in the vocabulary. 
Some notes are, even so, repeated, as on pp. 100 
and 105. Most of the notes are, in any case, not 
systematic explanations of difficulties, but mere 
assertions of meaning, repeating, or being 
repeated by, the translations as far aa the first 
10 extracta are concerned, and adding nothing 
to the student’s comprehension. It should have 
been possible to use the notea to give further 
examples of constructions thought hard enough 
to need comment, and so lead the student on 
to general principles, but this opportunity has 
been missed. 

It is, however, when we come down to 
details that the book's defecte show up most 
alarmingly. Reading through the ‘ provisional 
translations ’ one cannot escape the uncomfor- 
table feeling that the compiler was all the time 
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operating at, if not beyond, the limite of his 
knowledge and abilities, with the result that, 
while some complex sentences are properly 
unravelled, the true meaning of others is 
completely missed. This w all the more 
regrettable in a textbook, where the reader has 
the right to expect acouracy. Only too clearly, 
Mr. Montgomery has not understood a great 
deal of what he has reprinted, and, worse still, 
has not realized that he has not understood 1t. 
Partly this is because some of the extracts are 
inherently too difficult, or too technical, for 
this type of elementary reader. Partly ıt is 
because what should be simple pomts of 
grammar or interpretation have been mis- 
understood. Hor example : 

p. 89: HKy6ay XAMA yopraoxoop borrrex 
does not mean ‘aggressively preparing for 
Cuba’ but ‘preparmg to aggress against 
Cubs '. 

p. 90: it is not uanHapaapaa but Men 
yaHapaapas which means ' essentially '. 

p. 97: omoorooc xomxoH WAHHH emHe does 
not mean 'for the past several years' but 
' only a few years ago ’. 

X9M33H WM ry does not mean ' pleaded 
saying ' but ' begged (1.6. for charity), saying ’. 

p. 98: the phrase r&paxay myHH emHe, 
really parte of two sense unita, does not mean 
‘ before the time when he went out’ but ' for 
(an astronaut) to emerge (into space), (1b 18) 
above all (necessary, etc) ’. 

p. 108: xeqeH onooc XƏRRË rap meep does 
not mean ‘in someone's possession for several 
years’ but ‘for how many years and in whose 
hands ’. 

p. 114: SBN naam TABHX SOpuJTHH [sic] 
TAJAap Xosuipkoo does not mean ' discussed 
the goal of advancing the pace’ but ‘had dis- 
cussions about the pace (of work) and the 
arms to be set for the future ’. 

A third source of error is the compiler’s 
failure to apply the general knowledge he 
should possees about the subject of his choice 
to the interpretation of his texta. For example, 
Yausanbaatap xoTan Hattpasinm xopoo 1s not 
the ‘ Ulaanbaatar city friendship committee ’ 
(p. 185) but the ‘“ Friendship " district of 
Ulaanbaatar city’. Even if the fiotitious 
committee existed it would not have the right 
to send & deputy to & meeting of the Mongol 
People's Revolutionary Party as the translation 
is made to suggest. 

Finally, the compiler has failed to listen to 
that elusive sixth sense, the sense of humour or 
sense of the ridiculous, which should be the 
translator’s constant companion and should 
warn him when he has just gone off the track, 
and tell him to try again. So, for example, it is 
in the nature of things unlikely that Chairman 
Mao and his colleagues, in the heat of their 
quarrel with the USSR, would be ' babbling 
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and lying that the historical great experience, 
achievement and succeas of the socialist 
countries headed by the USSR 18 a prosperous 
and cultured life that is becoming capitalistio ' 
(p. 138). What Ünen actually said was ‘ they 
are making slanderous statements about the 
historical, great experiences and successes, and. 
the rich and cultured life of the sootalist 
countries headed by the USSR being capita- 
hstic’, The words Opxyyn Óoucon snam 
(p. 107) as the title of a play, are, I suggest, 
unlikely to mean ' The situation whereby righte 
were acquired ', and in fact would be better 
translated as ‘ What happened in Irkutak '. 

The compiler says that his translations are 
not meant to be definitive or hterary trans- 
lations, but rather are provisional guides to the 
text, and that, ‘as such, their language is 
intentionally somewhat stilted in order to 
follow the phrase structure and sometimes 
literal word meanings’. There are two errors 
of method evident here. Admittedly, one does 
not expeot a literary translation of an Unen 
article, for that would do violence to ite 
essential gobbledygook. But the reader, 
especially the student, 18 not served by a 
provisional guide. He needs accuracy or 
nothing. We are not dealing here with ancient 
texts requiring criticism and emendation, but 
with ephemeral journalism. Copies of Ünen are 
no rarity nowadays. It should have been 
possible to seleot interesting, and linguistically 
informative, articles whose contents were 
susceptible of complete and unambiguous 
understanding. In this way the student’s 
confidence would be maintamed. Secondly, 
‘literal’ translations are often a deception, 
more of a hindrance than a help. Many 
compound, and even simple, words, in modern 
Mongol correspond to foreign words and 
expressions on which they have been modelled, 
and to break them up into their elements 
obsoures the sense without offering any help. 
Thus the phrase jtoroo7; xaper is used in Mongol 
where we use the phrase ' internal affairs’ in 
English, and nothing is gained by adopting the 
translation ‘an internal matter’ {p. 123). 
Sheer nonsense may result. On p. 128 the words 
Bym Hatpaxgax Houro Yacur ycrrax, 
TyyHui OaitijaH OJICcOH TycTaap  TOPTHOI, 
Hyrar JpBerepaiüuH Oypsg Syron Oaumr 
BNNRAURyyJAXHH TyM are ‘translated’ as ‘in 
order to annihilate the Congo Republic and 
cause it to lose the complete situation of ita 
independence and territory whioh it gamed by 
fighting ’ whereas the true meanmg is ‘ in order 
to destroy the Congo Republic and deprive it 
of ita independence which it gained by fighting, 
and ita territorial integrity ’. 

For less than twice the price of this book it is 
possible to subscribe to a whole year’s issues 
of Unen. The aspiring student of Mongol 
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journaleee would be well advised to acquire a 
small file of papers and work through them with 
the aid of a good dictionary such as Luvsan- 
dendev's, rather than corrupt his understanding 
of the language at the outset with a book like 
the one under review. There is a broader issue, 
too. The Univermty of Indiana is by far the 
most prolific publisher of books on Mongol 
studies in the Western world, and must have a 
special responsibility to sponsor only the best 
work. If only the editors would pay more 
attention to quality, insisting that every hand- 
book issued under their imprint be reliable, 
scholarly, and authoritative, we should all be 
better served, even if this were to mean 
reducing the volume of productaon. Moreover, 
the reputation of the Urahc and Altaio Series 
would be enhanced. ‘Productivity’ is the 
enemy of good learning. 
0. B. BAWDEN 


JOHN MAOGREGOR [pseudonym] : Tibet : 
a chronicle of exploration. x, 373 pp., 
front., 24 plates. London : Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1970. £4. 


There is a wealth of colour and fascination in 
the records of travellers who found their way 
to Tibet over the past twelve centuries or 80 ; 
and since the histones by Graham Sandberg 
(1904) and Sir Thomas Holdich (1906) of 
exploration there are now out of print, the 
story 18 well worth telling agam. Its presenta- 
tion by the American diplomat who writes as 
John MacGregor takes the form of a ‘ Pro- 
logue’, recounting the first contact between 
Ocodentals and Tibetans at the court of the 
Mongol Khakhans in the thirteenth century ; 
part 1, ‘ The mismonaries ', tells of the Jesuits 
and Capuchine in Tibet in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; part u, ‘The mer- 
chants’, is the story of the East India 
Company's envoys George Bogle (1774-5) and 
Samuel Turner (1783—4)-—merchants in much 
the same sense as commercial attachés at 
modern embassies deserve that description ; 
part nur, ‘ Entr'acte ', deals with the eccentric 
Englishman Thomas Manning (1811) and the 
enterprising, informative, if at times imagina- 
tive, Abbé Huc (1846); part rv, ‘The 
imperialiste ’, desoribes the probing of Tibet in 
the nineteenth century by the Russians on one 
side and the ' pundita’ of the Survey of India 
on the other, and the assertion of British 
interests through the Younghusband expedition 
of 1904; a very short ‘ Epilogue’ ends the 
story with the closing of Tibet in 1950 by the 
Chinese Communista. 

The principal personages and the hardships 
and pleasures they experienced are brought to 
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life by plentiful quotation from their own 
writings ; but the author’s selective pattern 
omits much that might be expected in a 
comprehensive chronicle. There 1s no mention 
of the earhest notices of foreign travel in Tibet 
by Chinese and Arab writers from the seventh 
to the eleventh centuries. Several, mostly 
inarticulate, leeser figures both before and 
during the period of the miasionaries are over- 
looked. The tantalizingly silent Dutch gentle- 
man Samuel van der Putte (1728) doee appear ; 
but not Diogo d'Almeida, the Portuguese 
trader whose reporta seem to have fired the 
interest of the Jesuite at Goa at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Nor is anything 
said of the Muscovites and Armenians recorded 
by John Marshall, Tavermer, and Bernier m 
the seventeenth century as trading regularly in 
Tibet. Armenians were found comfortably and 
helpfully established at Lhasa when the first 
Capuchins arrived there in 1707 ; and 10 years 
later Father da Fano mentions, quite casually, 
& visit by a French merchant. 

In part rv, the disproportionate amount of 
space given to the Younghusband expedition, 
which has been well described by others, for 
example—-and in more stylish prose—by Peter 
Fleming in Bayonets to Lhasa, has resulted in 
extensive omissions. Many foreigners in 
addition to the Russians and the ' pundits ’ 
travelled in Tibet before 1904. It is particularly 
surprising that although the American W. W. 
Rockhill is referred to as a soholar and 
diplomat, his impressive explorations in 1889 
and 1892 are ignored as are the travels, many 
of them earlier, of the Frenchmen Bonvalot 
and Dutreuil du Rhins, the Russian Tsybikov, 
the British Needham, Cooper, Bower, the 
Littledales, Deasy, and Wellby, and the great 
Swedish explorer Sven Hedin then beginning 
his long and distinguished career. A whole 
scene is also omitted, for while the existence of 
a French mission at Batang c. 1880 is noted, 
nothing is said of the bravery and sacrifices of 
ita founders from 1842 onwards—Fathers 
Renou, Krick, Dubernard, Fage, and others. A 
missionary of another sort, the redoubtabie 
Annie Taylor, also deserves a place. 

The author agrees rather tamely with 
Holdich that the spell of mystery vanished with 
the entry into Lhasa of Younghusband’s 
expedition 1n 1904 and he leta the story peter 
out in a thin little epilogue. But, mystery or no, 
there was magic enough in Lhasa until at least 
1950; and beyond Lhasa were many blanks 
on the map. No contemporary chronicle of 
Tibetan exploration is complete without Bailey 
and Morshead, Teichman, Madame David-Neel, 
Roerich, and Harrer—to name only a few. 

Although it would be heavy-handed to list 
the weaknesses of historical background and 
obiter dicta in a work of this sort, it must be 
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remarked that the true greatness of Deaideri 
has not been sufficiently recognized. While 
most of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
hidebound ın their own faith, despised and 
condemned out of hand the religious ideas of 
others, he was the first to master Tibetan and 
to try to understand what the Tibetans thought 
and believed. In the same context, while 
praismg the courage and dedication of the 
missionanes who professed their faith and 
celebrated the mass even in that stronghold of 
Buddhist monasticism, Sera monastery, the 
author overlooks the tolerance and generosity 
of the Tibetans who allowed them so much 
freedom. The full story cannot be understood 
without reference to the extensive oontem- 
porary reoords edited by Professor L. Petech in 
Nuovo Ramusio. 

Many signe of careless proof-reading and 
checking of references cannot be passed entirely 
without notice: ‘ kurtilas’ for kuriltat, p. 4 
and index ; four mistakes in aa many lines of 
& Latin quotation from Kircher, p. 656; 
* Kumbun' for Kumbum passim and index ; 
* Prineep' for ' Prinsep' p. 211, n. 2, and 
bibliography ; these are just a few examples. 

With the exception of a woodcut by the 
author, based apparently on a portrait of the 
Emperor XK'ang Hs: from Hedin’s Jehol, the 
illustrations will be familiar to those acquainted 
with the subject. They are interesting and 
appropriate but the reproduction does not do 
justice to Capt. Davis’s fine plates m Turner’s 
Embassy. 

In short, although opportunities have been 
missed, the entertaining story that is offered 
should inspire readers coming to it for the first 
tame to discover for themselvee the wealth of 
the origmals and perhaps to follow the story 
even further than the author takes it. 


H. E, RIGHARDSON 


Marrin GÁLIK : Mao Tun and modern 
Chinese literary criticism. (Münchener 
Ostasiatische Studien, Bd. 2.) xv, 
185 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1969. DM 32. 


Mr. Gálik has studied a wide range of modern 
Chinese literary oritioiam and its sources in 
Europe and Japan more closely than anyone I 
know. The resulte of his research can be seen 
in the contextual information he provides for 
Mao Tun’s oriticism in this book, where he 
covers briefly but judiciously the changing 
spectrum of left-wing opinion between 1919 
and 1936. It is a token of his independence of 
judgement that he places, correctly in my view, 
the beginnings of the movement of opinion in 
favour of revolutionary literature in 1923, and 
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not several years later as most books have it. 
He could have made Mao Tun’s personal stand- 
point more distunot by dealing also with the 
liberal critics whose views shaded off from his 
on the more conservative side, but the book is 
too short for that. 

As to Mao Tun himself, his theoretical 
articles up to 1921 were not very interesting 
(in my opinion his criticism was always more 
interesting than his theorizing). As Mr. Gálik 
shows they were strongly influenced by foreign 
books he had read; they were exploratory, 
sometimes nalve, and often contradictory 
through failure to reconcile attractive ideas 
from different sources. After he took up the 
editorship of the Hstao-shuo Yueh-pao in 1921 
the immense pressure of work must have left 
him with very httle time for reflection, and 
these weaknesses persisted. For example, he 
created much confusion over the difference 
between realiam and naturalism, which Mr. 
Galik deserves credit for unravelling. However, 
the belef that the novel should present an 
accurate, informed, and thoughtful picture of 
society as it really 15, and the conviction that 
professional standards of literary technique 
should be maintained, gradually emerged as 
his permanent artioles of faith. Unexciting as 
they may sound, Mr. Galik thinks they were 
the right preseriptaon for the literature of the 
time. Mao Tun still remamed true to them 
during the debates on proletarian literature, 
and though politically sympathetic to the 
cause, took leave to question some basic 
assumptions of its enthusiasts. The way he 
continued to exercise a sane judgement when 
there were no plaudits to be earned for so domg 
was one of the most admirable things about 
him. 

Despite Mr. Gálik's competence in handling 
these questions and others besides, his book, 
for all ite intrinsic worth, will probably only 
hold really determined readers. The most 
obvious reason is that it is mcompetently trans- 
lated. Mistakes in spelling, vocabulary, and 
grammar abound. On a simple level the reader 
can make the necessary adjustments; for 
instance, 1t did just cross my mund that ‘a 
tench of subjectivity’ (p. 62) might be an 
angling metaphor, but dull common sense 
decrees that ‘tench’ is a musreading for 
‘touch’. But there are other occasions when 
the poor Enghsh makes it very difficult to 
understand Mr. Gáhk's meaning, and then the 
only solution is to go back to the orginal 
material under discussion. Mr. Gáhk's own 
scholarly preoiseness also has ite negative mde : 
the terseness of his observations makes his path 
& stony one to follow. Possibly he haa out his 
story short in order to avoid going over the 
same ground as other published studies of Mao 
Tun. 
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The weaknesses mentioned are only of a 
technical nature, but they do cause consider- 
able irritation. Let us hope that they will not 
obscure recognition of this book as & work of 
rare scholarship in the field of modern Chinese 
literature. 

D. E. POLLARD 


Hotmes WEnoH: The Buddhist revival 
in China. (Harvard East Asian Series, 
33.) xi, 385 pp., 22 plates. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1968. (Distributed in. G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. £5 15s.) 


The author is certainly to be congratulated 
on the publieation of the second of his three 
volumes on Chinese Buddhism. After presen- 
ting to readers a well-documented account of 
monastic life ın the first volume, The practice of 
Chinese Buddhism, in 1967, the author now 
shows us & comprehensive picture of Buddhist 
activity in the first half of this century, giving 
a detailed account of the revival movements, 
leadership struggle, foreign contacta, eto., based 
on information colleoted directly from monks 
and laymen as well as from books and artıcles, 
including those published in Japan. By way of 
presenting an undistorted picture of modern 
Chinese Buddhism, the author corrects many 
mistakes of his predecessors in this field, such 
as de Groot and Timothy Richard. With a 
reasonably fair and unbiased attitude, he 
classifies the conventional ‘ charges’ against 
Chinese Buddhism under eight headings and 
passes sentence on each of them (pp. 227-38). 

Though the reader may not expect in this 
type of book either scholarly precision about 
linguistic mattera or correct information about 
the doctrinal aspects of Buddhism, the appro- 
priate diacritical marks should certainly have 
been applied to Sanskrit terms at least in the 
glossary and index and oorreot readings of 
Japanese terms given. ' Vijnaptamatrata ' (pp. 
341, 383) is a mustake for ' Vijnaptimatrata ’, 
ie., ' Vijfiaptimátratà . In the bibliography 
and elsewhere one notices mistakes in Japanese 
readings ; they are mostly omissions of length 
marks above vowels, e.g. ‘ ndgyo’ for ' nógyo' 
and ' Bukkyokai’ for ‘ Bukkydka:’ (pp. 355, 
356). * Saeki Teun ’ (p. 379) and ' Sekino Tei’ 
(p. 359) should be corrected to ' Saeki Join’ 
and ' Selano Tadasu ', respectively. The last 
of the sir shen-t’ung (paranormal powers) 18 
explained as the power of ‘resolving all 
difficulties’ (p 175), where one should rather 
say that it is the power of exhausting all ' out- 
flows ° (dsrava), or evil passions (klesa). Finally, 
the scriptural references seem inadequate. On 
p. 108 there is a mention of ten sütras, of which 
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only the 'Sütra of perfect enlightenment’ 
(cited in the first volume aa ‘ Sutra of Complete 
Enlightenment’) has the Zavshd number. 
More detailed references to siitras, especially 
those presented in abbreviated forms, suoh as 
* Heart Sutra ’, would have been of use to many 
readers. 

The errors and deficiencies such as have been 
pointed out do not, however, diminish the value 
and usefulness of the information supplied in 
this book on Buddhist activity. I do not 
heatate to recommend this book to all mm- 
terested in Chinese Buddhism, and look forward 
to the publication of the next volume which 
will deal with Chinese Buddhism under the 
Communist régime. 

H. INAGAKI 


RUTHERFORD JOHN (GmTrENS: The 
Freer Chinese bronzes. Vol. rr. 
Technical studies. (Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Freer Gallery of Art. 
Oriental Studies, No. 7 ; Smithsonian 
Publication 4706.) xvii. 257 pp. 
Washington, D.C. : Smithsonian In- 
stitution, 1969. $20. 


The publication of this second volume of 
The Freer Ohinese bronzes is accompanied by 
the news that the third volume, on the 
insoriptions, will not now appear. While this 18 
unfortunate, ib is not disastrous. The present 
volume, which has been awaited with interest, 
gives the resulte of the laboratory research on 
the pieces included in the first, catalogue 
volume. It is a valuable contribution in a field 
in which art historical speculation has long 
been a flourishing, if not weed-like growth. But 
the art historian who expeote the sclentist to 
solve his problems for him will find meagre 
comfort here in view of the categorical state- 
ment by Dr. Gettens that analysis, if that 1s 
what the art historian wants, is an art in iteelf 
and as much subject to error as the inferences 
of the historian. Moreover the scientist has 
enough problems of his own to choose from 
without bemg asked for the answers to the 
vagaries of Chinese craftamen of Shang and 
Chou, to whom such mysteries as soft soldering 
and brazing, as well as casting in and casting on 
were perfectly familiar. All the scientist can do 
is present the facts as he finds them on the basis 
of certain clearly defined safeguards and leave 
the art historian to draw the conclusions. It is 
clear that without expendable material that 
could be eut up and polished, thin-sectioned 
and analysed, and without modern X-ray and 
speotrographie study and the co-operation of 
teams of workers as well as considerable 
financial resources, the reeults on this occasion 
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would have been only minimally better than 
those of the past. As it is some strange facte 
have been brought to light, thus confirming the 
art historian’s view that the ancient Chinese 
were a8 devious as they were ingenious, and as 
skilful in handhng their materials as they were 
unpredictable. It must be confessed, however, 
that even without this research long experience 
teaches one that if there are two ways of 
making anything, the Chinese can generally be 
relied upon to choose that which, in the 
ignorant ‘ barbarian ’ mind, would be regarded 
as the more difficult. 

After a brief first chapter in which the author 
discusses in simple terms the main constituents 
of bronze and their main physical proper- 
ties, he enters upon the more controversial 
field of Chinese bronze manufacture. The 
sources of the Chinese minerals are first out- 
lined and then the literature on casting ie 
reviewed. The author, like Agag, treads with 
extrame caution along this perilous path, giving 
courteous due to those who have gone before 
and whose knowledge of casting techniques 
was limited by the times in which they worked 
and within the restnotions imposed by the lack 
of archaeological research. Thus is particularly 
noticesble in the quotation from Yette’s 
Eumorfopoulos Collection catalogue, which was 
completed, like the bulk of his work, before the 
discovery of piece moulds at An-yang. The 
implied disagreement with Noel Barnard on the 
subject of cire perdue in Shang times would 
perhaps have been quite open were it not that 
the work on the Freer bronzes was confined to 
the ritual vessels. The curved bronze knives 
with animal-headed hilte, for instance, can 
scarcely have been cast by &ny other method, 
however ingenious and painstaking the Chinese 
may have been. In oh. iv the methods of 
construction by casting are discussed and the 
clear explanations of the methods actually 
found to have been used are of great value for 
the student. The observations on one motif, 
lei-wén for instance, are especially useful for 
those only just beginning to use their eyes. 
Both in this connexion and in relation to the 
keying of piece moulds, the illustrations are 
particularly helpful. On casting techniques 
two major problems remain unsolved, quite 
apart from a large number of small ones ; one 
is the criss-cross patterning on the bases of 
some vessels, a feature often wholly absent from 
others of the same olass. Is it just a matter of 
another foundry, or is a dating element 
involved ? The author suggests the first, but 
is too cautious to commit himself. The other 
major problem is the cruciform puncture in ku 
and tsun vessels. After quoting opinions and 
mentioning vessels in earthenware and ivory 
on which the feature also appears, the author 
predictably remarks that ‘these crosses are 
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truly enigmatic’. One of the most interesting 
points to emerge from this chapter is not just 
the astonishing mastery of the techniques by 
the Chinese, but rather the surprisingly slap- 
dash treatment that is often revealed ; this is 
particularly evident in the off-centre placing of 
certain elements, such as capped poste and the 
careless pinning of similar parts. The conclusion 
one reaches is that the Chinese were obseased 
by ‘ construction ’, putting things together by 
any and every available method; the same 
thing 18 seen in ceramios from the earliest times. 
The slap-happy attitude is also demonstrated 
in the use of chaplets (spacers), which are 
sometimes shown to be pieces cut from broken 
or discarded vessels and not specially prepared 
for tho job. The question of inscriptions and 
how they were introduced is exceptaonally 
complicated, and while in some cases the means 
are quite clear, in others they remain shrouded 
in mystery, and the possibility of an etehing 
procesa, suggested in Vol. 1, remains unsolved. 
Patina and corrosion, discussed in oh. vii, have 
always boen selling pointe for dealers, but are 
naturally dealt with here on a purely scientific 
basis, and are all the better for this cool 
treatment. One of the myths exposed s the 
one relating to red ‘inlay’, which collectors 
have tended to regard as cinnabar tossed down 
in powder form in the tomb, red. being thought 
the colour of death. Romanoe 18 drained from 
this luscious speculation and cuprite corrosion 
is shown up in ita place. This 18 satisfactory ; 
it was always a strain to believe that Chinese 
servants solemnly scattered sulphide of 
mercury about the floors of the great tombe at 
An-yang. In his discussion of false patination 
and repairs Dr. Gettens sounds a warning note 
to both the collector and the forger, the 
collector because he doea not know enough, and 
the forger because he is 80 often too clever by 
half. 

* The great number of analyses which have 
been provided in the text supplies the largest 
easily available sample of ite kind to those who 
are interested in such things, but a warning 
should be uttered. No art historian can expect 
from these analyses a pattern such as would 
suggest a chronology of ritual bronzes. The 
total unreliability of the Chinese with regard to 
the constitution of the alloy and the unequal 
mix rule out such a possibility. On the positive 
side the photomicrographs illustrate admirably 
the many important pointe relating to con- 
struction that are made in the text, and profit 
by the good, often extended, captions. In this 
great undertaking the Freer Gallery certainly 
ought to inject a new spirit of inquiry into this 
area of researoh, and awaken a greater willing- 
ness on the part of collectors to collaborate in 
further advances 

i MARGARET MEDLEY 
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Davip A. Ditworts (tr): Nishida 
Kstaro's Fundamental problems of 
philosophy : the world of action and 
the dialectical world. | (Monumenta 
Nipponica Monograph Series.) xiii, 
258 pp. Tokyo: Sophia University, 
[1970]. $10.75. 


‘ Nishida’s philosophy ’, characterized by the 
propositions ‘pure experience’, ‘ absolute 
nothingness’, ‘ self-identity of absolute oon- 
tradictions °, etc., is the result of the creative 
thought of the most eminent modern Japaneses 
philosopher, Kitaré Nishida (1870-1045). His 
system of thought, an intricate philosophical 
representation of Eastern thought which yet 
embraces and oriticizes Western philosophy, 
has recently become a favourite subject of study 
among Western scholars. His writings are by 
no means easy to understand, and they are 
made doubly difficult by his peculiar style of 
writing in addition to the inevitable shroud of 
ambiguity of the Japanese language in which 
they are presented. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that within a decade of the 
publication of a translation by Professor V. H. 
Viglielmo of Nishida’s earliest work, A study of 
good, Professor Dilworth of Manhattanville 
College, New York, has now published, with the 
collaboration of Mr. G. Hogenson, a translation 
of a series of essays which represent Nishida’s 
later thought. 

The method of translation previously used 
by Professor Viglielmo, i.e. ‘to present a 
translation of the greatest poasible aoouraoy ' 
even at the sacrifice of ‘ stylistic felicity’ 
(A study of good, p. i), has been followed by the 
present translator. His labour to this end is 
certainly to be appreciated by the reader who 
seeks to follow the process of philosophization 
which ‘ ascends in spiral rotations ' (ibid., p. i) 
with all the subtleties of meaning, but it 
appears to me that this bare treatment has not 
been very successful. The translator is fully 
aware of ‘the many obscurities ' in the trans- 
lation which he attributes partly to ' Nishida'g 
obsoure and difficult style of philosophizing ' 
(p. ix). These obsourities could have been 
eliminated and the translation would have 
become a more intelligible and readable one if 
appropriate notes had been supplied as in 
Professor M. Abe’s translation of one of 
Nishida’s essays, ' The problem of Japanese 
culture’ (in R. Tsunoda and others (comp.), 
Sources of the Japanese tradition, New York, 
1968, 857~72. 

The translation, as a whole, is a fairly 
accurate representation of the original, and the 
translator's command of Japanese is to be 
admired, though some mistakes are unavoid- 
able. Among those I noted, there is the 
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omission of a sentence after '. . . Platonic in 
easence ' (p. 4, 1. 32). Where in Japanese we 
have nebanaranu or nakerebanaranu used to 
indicate necessary conclusion as 8$ logical 
requirement, the translator often renders it as 
‘is’ (or ‘are’), ‘can’, and even ‘may’ in 
addition to ‘must’. It seems that he is more 
liberal in this respect in the earlier part of the 
translation than in the later part in which he 
pretty consistently translates it as ‘must’. 
Monono aware ia rendered as ‘ aware of things ' 
(p. 248, Ll. 16), where I would either give a 
corresponding, though inadequate, English 
word like ‘ pathos ’ or explain the connotation 
in the footnote. The reader would have 
appreciated even a short explanation of this 
and many other foreign terms. On p. 250 a 
Sanskrit term samsdra abruptly appears 
without any reference to ‘ life and death ’ and 
* birth-and-death ’ m the preceding sentences 
which both represent the same word 5h25 used 
in the same meaning. Incidentally, this 
Sanskrit term is mis-spelt as samsdra here and 
in the next page. Speaking of Sanskrit 
spelling, of ‘Mahayana’ is spelt with appro- 
priate diacritical marks, why 1s not ‘Isa 
Upanishads ' (p. 289) spelt as ‘ 164 Upanisad ' ? 
‘Monier-Williams’ (or ‘Monter Monier- 
Wiliams’) is wrongly given as ‘Mounier 
Williams ' (p. 240, 1. 3). There is a misprint on 
p- 251 (1. 26), where ‘ If’ is given as ‘It’. 
Since a complete review of the translation is 
impracticable, I would like to limit myself to 
pointing out mistakes found in the initial part 
of the first chapter : ‘ seeing the internal from 
the outeide' (p. 1, I. 10-11) for ‘ seeing the 
external from the inside’; ‘ The “ real world ” 
begins from what I call action ’ (p. 2, Il. 26-77) 
for '. . . begins from “I act " ' (mistranslation 
of yuu); ‘a present state of consciousness ' 
(p. 2, 1. 28) for ' what appears in our consoious- 
neas’; ‘An acting alters and changes 
with the objective world ' (p. 4, 1. 10) for ‘ An 
acting thing must be something which per- 
Bistently breaks and changes what we conceive 
aa our objective world’ ; ' two pointa in time’ 
(p. 4, 1. 12) for ‘ two ends of time’; *. .. if past 
and future are connected in any sense’ (p. 4, 
ll. 14-15) for ‘unless past and future are 
considered to be connected in some sense’; 
* That which exista in time, i.e. m the moment’ 
(p. 5, ll. 24-6) for ‘ That which exista ın time, 
le. that which is considered temporal'; 
‘Beings that have the same essence are 
mutually opposed ' (p. 8, 1. 8) for ‘ Everything 
has in ite essence the self-identical thing which 
contradiota it’; ‘ what I call an acting being ' 
(p. 8,1. 18) for an acting being ' or ‘ that whioh 
is an acting being’ (yuu does not mean ‘ call’ 
here); ‘And how can we think of the 
personal ?’ (next line) for * How can we be 
thought to be personal?'; ‘suppreesed’ 
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(p. 12, 1. 11) for ‘ overlooked’ (for kankyaku 
eareieirs). 

Translation improves in the later part, and 
in the last chapter (pp. 287—54) I have found 
only three mistakes: 'In the case of divine 
worship by other ancient people ' (p. 218, last 
line) for ' In the case of the worship of another 
tribe's (or people's) ancient god’: ‘even’ 
(p. 248, 1. 34) for ‘even though’; ‘I shall not 
belabor the point’ (p. 253, I. 32) for ‘It is 
needless to say ' or ‘ It is superfluous to say’. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that what is 
called an ‘ introduction ' in the title turns out 
to be a very short preface, which is msufficient 
for discussing seriously any topio of Nishida’s 
philosophy. A good introduction coupled with 
footnotes to the translation would have 
heightened the value of the book enormously. 


H. INAGART 


Tatsuo ÁRIMA : The fatlure of freedom : 
a portrait of modern Japanese intellec- 
tuals. (Harvard Kast Asian Series, 39.) 
xv, 296 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1969. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 95s.) 


Since the war, a8 Japan has become more and 
more widely known to the outside world, the 
West has been in danger of being dazzled by 
her spectacular economio performance and by 
the vitality of many manifestations of her 
cultural life—a state of affairs very flattering 
to the Japanese ego, and helpful to the recovery 
of national self-confidence after defeat. During 
the success-period of the last decade voices have 
not been lacking within the country to question 
whether the growing mood of euphoria was 
justified ; but little of this questioning has 
been taken seriously, less has found ita way 
into English, and the generally eulogistic tone 
of much Western writing on Japan, though 
understandable m the historical context, has 
not helped to redress the balance. Hence the 
furore which greeted the publication in 1969 of 
Ambassador Kawasaki lohiró' Japan un- 
masked. The same tendenoy to & more objestive 
assessment can be seen in James Kirkup’s 
Behind the fan, as compared with his earlier 
These horned tslands. These books, however, 
are impressionistic and dramatic in approach. 
A work of scholarship tending towards the same 
end, such as Dr. Arima’s, is therefore the more 
welcome. Originally presented as a Harvard 
doctoral thesis in 1961, The failure of freedom 
seta out to show how suocoesive generations of 
intellectuals, whatever the intensity in many 
cases of their struggle for ‘ modern selfhood ' 
(kindas jiga) and for all the apparent diversity 
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of their ideological allegiances—the ‘mu’ 
philosophy of Nishida Kitard, the Christianity 
of Uchimura Kanzd, Shtrakaba humanism, 
‘naturalism’, the 'sinoerity' of Akutagawa 
Ryiinosuke, the Marxism of the ' proletarian ' 
writers and theoreticians of the 1920's and 
1930’s—all alike failed to achieve the longed-for 
emancipation except in the interior world of 
the private, non-social self, with disastrous 
resulta for the society whose spiritual leadership 
they felt entitled to claim. In every case, 
“social realities eluded their grasp: the 
emancipation of the self was to be sought 
outside actual social processes ' (p. 6). There is 
little examination ın detail of each writer’s 
work; but backed up as it is by copious 
references to original sources, the book is a 
succinct, readable (though in the chapter on 
*Proletarian writers’ the dullness of the 
subject survives even Dr. Arima’s expository 
gift), and reliable guide to & subject whose 
immense significance for the understanding of 
contemporary Japan has not been generally 
appreciated hitherto. Most of the material, it 
should be stressed, will not be new to those who 
read Japanese : it is its appearance in English, 
and in such neatly systematized form, that is 
of particular importance. 

In his preface Dr. Arima lays claim to an 
academic objectivity. His purpose, he writes, 
‘is neither to assai] the intellectuals’ lack of 
social and political commitment nor to 
speculate on what they ought to have done. 
It 15 rather to examine the relations between 
thought and action, the intellectual structure 
of anticonstitutionality, and the pattern of 
political behaviour that it assumes, and con- 
sequently, to understand the intellectual setting 
or climate of opinion in prewar Japan’ 
(reviewer's italics). His clam is justified. 
Though Dr. Arima is now a member of the 
Japanese Foreign Service, as was the author of 
Japan unmasked, The failure of freedom is 
unlikely to inour the wrath of the Establish- 
ment. Yet his concern for the profound and 
continuing importance of his theme peeps 
through. As an epigraph to hia ' Conclusion ' 
he quotes, with devastating effect in the 
context, from Professor Crick’s inaugural 
lecture at the University of Sheffield : ' Polities 
are the public actions of free men; free men 
are those who do, not merely can, live both 
publicly and privately. Men who have lost the 
capacity for public action, who fear it or 
despise it, are not free; they are simply 
isolated or ineffectual’. And the book ends 
with a sentence of Dr. Arima’s own that is no 
less forceful: [Constitutional government] 
institutionally and legally guarantees freedom 
of choice for man in his social, political and 
intellectual life. Yet in times of crisis, when it 
faces challenges from impatient foes, it cannot 
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survive without the conscious and sympathetic 
support and participation of those who benefit 
from it. Such a simple truth often eludes the most 
intelligent and sensitive of men’ (reviewers 
italics). Yet his three-page ' Conclusion ° is too 
brief altogether in 1t& avoidance of any reference 
whatever to the intellectuals of the post-war 
period. Dr. Arima locates as the primary 
reason for the ‘ failure of freedom ' in the pre- 
war years the absence from Japanese history of 
any significant ' confrontations’, Even in the 
Meiji Restoration, ‘ the past was not only made 
congruous with the future but was even invoked 
to legitimize its emergence... . Japanese 
history has not experienced the dialectical 
principle, no [sic] consoious opposition to what 
has gone before’ (pp. 3, 4). Did 1945 mark a 
watershed, or does the contemporary intellec- 
tual differ only superficially from his pre-war 
predecessors ? On the answer to this question 
may depend the permanence or otherwise in 
Japan of recognizable forms of democracy. 
Nishida Katard, the leading Japanese philo- 
sopher of the modern period, sucoumbed (says 
Dr. Arima) to the danger inherent m his 
longing for harmony, a harmony to be achieved 
* not at the expense of either the individual or 
the whole, but through the negation of both ' 
(p. 11). Much m Japan has changed since 
Nishida formulated his philosophy, but much 
remains the same. One of Japan's most 
successful industrialute, who 1s much admired 
abroad, is to-day indefatigable in distributing 
propaganda in both Japanese and English on 
the theme that Japan's ‘mission’ in the 
modern world is to spread her ancient concept 
of ‘harmony’; he sugars the pill by distribu- 
ting year after year to numerous firms and 
individuals calendars featuring the work of the 
poet-artist-priest Sengai. 

Yoshiashi no 

naka o nagarete 

shimizu kana 

* Among the reeds 

of good and ill 

flows the pure water’ 
reads a Sengai poem taken at random from the 
current calendar. The urge to harmony; the 
longing for mdividual purity, pursued with 
marvellous dedication but often at the cost of 
& dangerous withdrawal—these drives seem 
soarcely less strong to-day than they were in 
Meiji, Taishó, and early Showa. Can freedom, 
in Professor Crick’s definition, survive in such 
a society ? Dr. Arima has given us an excellent 
account of the recent past. One hopes he will 
write another volume, bringing his analysis up 
to date. 

The book has an extensive bibliography, and 

a glossary of Japanese names and phrases with 
their kanji equivalente. Misprints are very few. 
On p. 37, in a misreading of ideographs curious 


in a book by a Japanese author, the River 
Watarase is referred to as the River Torase. 
* Tanaka Seiz6 ' on p. 38 is an error for ‘ Tanaka 
Shózó'; but the name is given in its correot 
form in the index. 

EENNETH STRONG 


F.8. V. Donnison : Burma. (Nations of 
the Modern World.) 263 pp., 16 plates, 
2 maps. London: Ernest Benn Ltd., 
1970. £2.50. 


No one can speak with greater authority on 
modern Burma than the author of this thought- 
ful and illuminating study. Mr. Donnison 
entered the Indian Civil Service in 1922 and 
was posted to Burma. He served there until 
the Japanese invasion of 1941-2. Then, having 
left the country on foot, he joined the Indian 
Army and took part, with distinction, in the 
military operations of 1944 and 1945 against 
the Japanese in Burma. In 1946 he became 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma. 
After retirement he spent many years as 
Historian in the Cabmet Office, Historical 
Section, and among the books he produced 
during this period were Public administration in 
Burma (London, 1958) and British military 
administration in the Far Hast, 1943-46 
(London, 1961). Thus he brings to the work 
under review a wealth of experience which 
makes what he has to say of Burma and ita 
peoples of absorbing interest. In particular, 
no more clear-sighted assessment than this 
book offers of the present military régime has 
appeared. 

Six out of the book's 15 chapters deal with 
this régime, which began when General Ne Win 
seized power in March 1962 from the demo- 
oratically elected parliamentary government of 
U Nu. The book begins with chapters on the 
country and on the people and their history up 
to the annexation of Upper Burma by the 
British in 1886. Then comes a survey of the 
country as it was at the time of the annexation 
with the emphasis upon the indigenous govern- 
mental and social system. This is followed by 
an outline of the British admimistrative system, 
which supplanted it with such tremendous 
economic and social consequences, involving 
the over-rapid change from a subsistence 
economy functionmg im isolation from the 
outside world to a laissez-faire one almost 
entirely dependent upon exporta, especially of 
rice, and largely dominated by foreign trading 
firms and Indian ‘ Chettyara’. And because 
Burma had become a province of British India 
there was a vast Indian penetration into 
almost every sphere of ita life. In commenting 
upon the resulting increase of orime Mr. 
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Donnison writes : ‘ The Burmese were deprived 
of self-respect and left without any symbol of 
national purpose ' (p. 92). 

In a perceptive chapter on ‘ Britons and 
Burmans’ he examines the relationship with 
fairness and understanding. Incidentally, he 
defends the administration against the charge 
that it was impersonal, remote, and lacking in 
contact with the people. Every officer, he 
points out, had to tour his charge even to 
remote parte. ‘ British officers’, he olaims, 
“knew the headmen, the leading personalities, 
the villages, particularly the remote villages, 
better than government officers before or mnce 
have ever done’ (p. 99). And he points to the 
mass of writings on Burma, ‘ of great erudition 
and still unique in their field’ produced by 
British officers, and to the part they played in 
the work of the Burma Research Society. He 
even ventures the challenging remark that it 
was the British who taught the Burmese to 
appreciate their past. 

His incisive remarks on the modern develop- 
ments of Burma’s political history may come as 
& slight, though perhaps salutary, shock to 
some readers. On the British response to the 
Burmese national movement with the grant of 
a liberalized constitution he commente that the 
Burmese neither wanted 16 nor knew how to 
use it. ‘ All that they did want was that the 
British should get out and leave them to mind 
their own affairs’ (p. 118). And the result, he 
tells us, was an unedifying struggle for power, 
with the main contenders building up private 
armies for the exercise of poliífacal terrorism, 
and showing Nazi or Fascist tendencies. That 
wa8 before the Japanese invasion, and it 
explains much that has happened since their 
expulsion. Against such a background the fact 
that after the military coup of 1962 parliamen- 
tary democracy was ‘ quietly discarded ’ need 
not, he thinks, be overmuch lamented. Burma 
to-day might be a police state 1f 1ta government 
were more efficient. Aotually, however, the 
absolutism of the military government harks 
back to the Burma of the Burmese kings with 
its inseeurity of life and property, and its 
isolataonism. But he warns that the parallel 
must not be taken too far since Burma’s 
isolationism is partly the result of a sensible 
policy of neutraliam; the drift back to a 
subsistence economy is becanse the government 
has not yet found a way to increase food 
production Bo as to keep pace with the growth 
of population ; while the allocation to educa- 
tion and public health of not less than a 
quarter of its public expenditure finds no 
parallel in the past. Mr. Donnison has written 
not only a very well-informed beok, but an 
essentially honest one: his plain speaking is 
that of a sincere friend. 

One hesitates to end on a note of criticism, 
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but to this reviewer the book seems somewhat 
lacking in appreciation of the greatness of the 
artistic achievements sponsored by the Pagan 
rulers. Moreover, Mr. Donnison tells the 
chronicle story of King Anawrahta’s seizure of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka at Thaton as if it were 
historically acceptable, and without mentioning 
that it has been challenged by Gordon Luce on 
the grounds that the king of Thaton did not 
possess a single copy. The great advance in 
Theravida Buddhist studies at Pagan, stimu- 
lated by the acquisition of the complete text 
of the Pah Tripitaka, began long after the 
conquest of Thaton through Anawrshta’s 
friendship with Vijaya Bahu I of Ceylon. 


D. G. E. HALL 


SINNAPPAH ÁRASARATNAM : Indians in 
Malaysia and Singapore. xiii, 214 pp. 
Bombay, Kuala Lumpur: Oxford 
University Press for the Institute of 
Race Relations, London, 1970. 25s. 


Only a year after the publication of K. S. 
Sandhu’s Indians in Malaya} comes this useful 
survey of the third largest component in 
Malayaia’s plural society. Like ite predecessor, 
it ia based largely on official records of the 
Indian and Malayan administrations, but some 
use has also been made of Tamil newspapers. 
The resulting synthesis reflects the historio- 
graphic background of the author, who deals 
chronologically with Indian settlement, 
politics, and education in Malaysia. Many 
readers will find it & convenient source that 
excludes no essential topio—elthough themes 
such as stratification or integration of Indians 
are treated somewhat cursorily for a work 
appearing under the present imprimatur. 

Thus, in reviewing the evolution of labour 
legislation, the author compares the ‘oom- 
pletely helpless and utterly inartaculate’ Indian 
worker with the independent Chinese. Beyond 
asoribing this to better health and an undefined 
‘way of life’ among Chinese, no further 
explanation is attempted. It would seem 
essential, in the multi-racial environment 
of Malaysia, to learn why the two migrant 
races have reacted so differently. Professor 
Arasarainam also notes the unimportant role 
of Indians in peasant agriculture, a contrast 
with Chinese enterprise in rubber small- 
holdings and market gardening. Whether this 
refleote Indian preferences for routine or for 
ascriptive activities needs farther inquiry. 


1K. S. Sandhu, Indians in Malaya: 
some aspects of their immigration and settlement 
(1786-1957), Cambridge University Press, 
1909. 
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Similarly, the narrative of Indian society 
suggests many lines for further research into 
assimilation, alienation, or hybridization pro- 
cesses. Why, for example, have middle-class 
Indians been ‘ apathetic, even to (their) own 
welfare ' ? Their institutions have been largely 
moribund, limiting themselves to pett bourgeois 
activities such as the wording of loyal addresses 
to the Crown (both British and Malayan). In 
addition, on the outbreak of Communist 
insurgenoy in 1948, the Malayan Indian 
Congress deliberately renounced political 
aotivity for the duration, although the Emer- 
gency was an anti-British movement of 
disaffected Chinese. All these self-effacing 
attitudes are unexpected when compared with 
the liveliness of politics in India itself, and with 
the militancy of many Indian trade unions in 
Malaysia. 

Whether deliberate or fortuitous, this low 
posture may reflect, in part at least, the status 
of Tamil education. Before 1037, as Professor 
Arasaratnam shows, the whole system was 
haphazard and patently inferior to Malay or 
Chinese schools. Even in 1988, when there 
were nearly 700 Tamil-language schools in 
Malaya, standards remained ' pretty low’, and 
did not extend beyond primary levels. Such 
schools served rural, mainly plantation Indians, 
thereby limiting their cultural horizons and 
employment opportunities: in a country 
recently emergent from British rule, Tamil 
education was a dead end. 

As a result, nearly every Indian family that 
could do so has chosen to educate its children 
in Enghsh-language schools. So far, this has 
given them a marked advantage in competing 
for white-collar posta in government, muni- 
cipal, and commercial spheres. But it haa 
also polarized the community. Between the 
English-educated, largely urban-based Indians 
and the Tamil-speaking plantation workers is 
& cultural, social, and pol:tical gap that has 
hitherto shown every sign of widening. In 
addition, as Mahajani* has pointed out, 
Malayan-born Indians are inoreasingly in- 
different to, or actually alienated from, such 
traditional mores as oaste limitations on the 
choice of brides. ^ Professor Arasaratnam 
illustrates another facet of this universalistic 
trend when outlining the growing ideological 
stance of urban Indians in local politics, a 
contrast to the particularistio and welfare- 
oriented outlook of plantation workers and 
their political representatives. 

It is clear that at least one section of the 
Indian community was prepared to submerge 
its identity in the modern society which seemed 
to be evolving in Malaysia. But as putatively 


* U. Mahajani, The role of Indian minorities 
in Burma and Malaya, Bombay, 1960. 
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implied, integration processes there have been 
brutally arreated, if not actually reversed, by 
the inter-racial riots of May 1969. To-day the 
problem is not one of reconciling rural and 
urban Indians, still less that of assimilating 
either one or the other into a ‘ Malaysian’ 
culture, but one of the accommodations that 
Indians and Chinese have to make in the face 
of mounting Malay ohauvinism. In this 
changed environment, few of the attitudes or 
institutions that Professor Arasaratnam 
describes seem hkely to survive. 


ROBERT HO 


Tuzopors Q. Tu. Piazaup : Interature 
of Java : catalogue rassonné of Java- 
nese manuscripts in the library of the 
University of Leiden and other publio 
collections in the Netherlands. Vol. 111. 
Illustrations and facsymsles of manu- 
scripts, maps, addenda and a general in- 
dez of names and subjects. (Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, Leiden.) xvii, 441 pp., 4 maps. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1970. 
Guilders 70. 


This third volume offers more than might 
have been expected. The ‘ Introductory 
remarks ’ to the ‘ General index of names and 
subjects’ (p. 157) begin with the following 
three paragraphs : 

‘Many Javanese codexes in the collections 
which have been catalogued in the second 
volume of the present book are nameless or 
compilations of notes and treatises on various 
subjecta. Further, several texte are known 
under more than one name. Neither the 
alphabetical indexes of names of texta appended 
to Vreede’s and Juynboll's catalogues, nor the 
alphabetical order of manuscripta in Brandes’ 
Beschrijving and Voorhoeve's Handlist have 
proved satisfactory in finding codexes oon- 
taining wanted information on subjects of 
interest to students of Javanese culture. 

Therefore in the present volume a detailed 
General Index of Names and Subjeots is 
presented. In this Index have been entered 
not only names of texts and authors, but also 
names of personages, heroes and heroines, gods 
and goddesses, who figure in the texte ; geo- 
graphical names, countries, mountains and 
rivers, districts and towns which in some 
respect are of importance in Javanese literature. 

Moreover, it seemed useful and feasible to 
include a great variety of subjecta belonging 
to the provinces of religion and ethics, belles- 
lettres, magic, the humanities, law and folklore, 
in order to enable students to find codexes 
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containing information they may need. The 
range of the catchwords is rather wide, 
including ia. women and children, varous 
animals, fishes and birds included, planta, rice 
eto. water and fire, eto. In short, all catehwords 
which seemed useful for research in some 
respect have been entered.’ 

This means that in compiling the innumer- 
able entries to this index, Dr. Pigeaud laid the 
foundations for a Javanese cultural encyolo- 
paedia, a most laborious work for which we 
must be very grateful to him. My experience 
with the indexes of Indonesian MSS is that they 
are rather insufficient ; checking Dr. Pigeaud’s 
index, however, not only makes the checker 
find again what he has read somewhere, but 
also pute him in the right cultural surroundings 
and offers new materials, useful to consult. 
Under these circumstances one is willingly sent 
from pillar to post. 

Another extra is the collection of 41 illustra- 
tions and facsimiles of manusoripta, fortunately 
followed by discussion and transliteration. 
They give an idea of eleven centunes of 
Javanese script, from Palembang in the west 
to Lombok in the east, demonstrated ad oculos 
in map A. One cannot help asking whether it 
would not have been helpful and possible to 
have either the plates or their transliteration in 
& special folder, and the four rudimentary maps 
reduced to one. 

In two respects this volume gives consider- 
ably more than could be expected in general 
and even judging from ita own title. Only in 
one respect are we shghtly disappointed : p. 89 
speaks of ‘ Addenda et corrigenda ', but though 
the next 70 pages indeed consist of addenda, 
the corrigenda remain uncorrected. It can 
scarcely be helped in an enormous work hke 
this that some catehwords are misleading in 
their succmotness, e.g. (p. 174) argha-pütra 
' water veseel ritual ’ instead of ‘ notes/manual 
for daily worship and preparation of Holy 
Water’, or (p. 403) swacchanda-marana ‘on 
death ’, too vague instead of ‘ choosing one’s 
own moment for death ', or ‘ Plutuk, on ritual 
connected with the world beyond the grave’, 
too narrow because Plutuk is aleo the name of 
a whole ‘ epic’ work (victory over the Lord of 
Judgement) and too wide, because only 
‘immediate ' offerings are dealt with, not those 
brought later after decease and long before 
final redemption. A death ritual, speaking 
about krama ning Sang Siwa Sridanta [sic] and 
Sang südhaka Siddhanta, Krt 1168, LOr 9657, 
is called Buddhist (x, 63), and so is the funeral 
rite bukur/mamukur, but this is Saiva as well. 

But I really deplore that the bibliography 
has not been enlarged, and that we must still 
do with (50.008, mu, 5): ‘In Bali, Javanese 
gentlemen who had taken their refuge after the 
Islamization of the Javanese court continued 
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collecting manuscripts in the same way as had 
been done before in Java’. One sentence is 
insufficient to explain the fact that a large 
percentage of the pages of these three volumes 
deal with Old Javaneae MSS found in Bali and 
not to be found m Java. In Bali there are still 
numerous feudal courta, the inhabitanta of 
which claim to be descendants of the captains 
and majors in the conquering army of Gadjah 
Mada, chancellor of Madjapahit in the middle 
of the fourteenth century. Courtier and 
commissioned officer was nearly the same until 
recently in Java, and the victorious officers, 
rewarded with the lands of their slain or 
expropriated enemies, introduced and con- 
tinued court life in Bali as they had known it in 
Java. Hence the multitude of court poems, 
sometames if not generally written by (court) 
prieste. I am astonished that a man of Dr. 
Pigeaud’s learning still subscribes to that 
unhappy ' refuge after the Islamization '. But 
these are only small blemishes as against the 
gratitude and admiration I feel towards this 
amount of useful data and solid learning, this 
devotion and tenacity, leading to such a 
revealing and masterly work, which at last pute 
Javanologioal studies on their feet, and on firm 
feet at that. 
O. HOOYKAAS 


G. W. J. Dnazwzs (ed. and tr.): The 
admonsitons of Seh Bart: a 16th 
century Javanese Muslim text attributed 
to the saint of Bonan. (Bibliotheca 
Indonesica, published by the Konink- 
ljk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, 4.) vu, 149 pp., 2 plates. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1969. 
Guilders 21. 


The period of transition from Hinduism to 
Islam in Java is an interesting fleld of research, 
but difficult to master. Professor Drewes, who 
now retires from the Chair of Arabic held by 
de Goeje, Snouck Hurgronje, Wensinck, and 
Kramers, has been intrigued by it for nearly 
half a century, as witnessed by his Ph.D. thesis 
Drie Javaansche goeroe's, hun leven, onderricht 
en messsasprediking ‘ Three Javanese religious 
teachers, their lives, teaching(s), and pre- 
monition(s) of the Messiah’, 1924. He has 
written several elaborate review-studies, re- 
edited a Javanese Muslim text dating from the 
aixteenth century which had served J. G. H. 
Gunning (1881) and H. Kraemer (1921) for a 
subject of their Ph.D. theses, and, with R. Ng. 
Poerbatjaraka as & oo-author, published De 
mirakelen van Abdoelkadir Djaelani (Bibliotheca 
Javanica, 8, uitgegeven door het Koninkhjk 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
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Wetensohappen, Bandoeng, Nix, 1938). Adda 
few articles, and it will be evident that 
Professor Drewes has left his traces in the field 
of transition of Hinduism to Islam in Java. 

The text under review here served B. J. O. 
Sohrieke for & Ph.D. thesis in 1016 ; as might 
be expected after more than half a century and 
from a man who has some 45 years more of 
experience than the young doctorandus who 
takes his dootor's degree, Professor Drewes 
deals more satisfactorily with the subjects of 
the introduction, i.e. (1) the manusorpt, (2) the 
script, (3) the spelling, (4) the punctuation, 
(5) the author, (8) the contents of the work, 
(7) the main ideas of the work, (8) the catechism 
drawn from thus text, (0) comparison of the 
catechism with the main text. 

One can agree with Professor Drewes that his 
predecessor Schrieke could only have gamed by 
paying more heed to the interpunotion he found 
in his only MS. As long as possible I avoid 
working with a sole Javano-Balinese MS, for 
experience in using several MSS has taught me 
that interpunotion is more freely dealt with 
than spelling and not to be relied upon; 
judging from his notes 19 and 58, Professor 
Drewes might have come to a similar con- 
clusion. As to spelling, after the previous 
text-edition I would have preferred ortho- 
graphy, right spelling. In the course of his 
text-edition (pp. 38-100, even pages), Professor 
Drewes gives so many examples of passages 
obviously mislocated (which fortunately he 
relocates in proper surroundings) and obvious 
soribe’s errors, that our knowledge is not 
enriched by reading #(4)gés instead of simply 
tégés ; neither are we sufficiently helped in 
* paricanéira’, ‘the five lies’, by finding the 
right paficánria only in the glossary (pp. 125- 
38). Nastiti in 45 should have been °sthats, but 
the glossary fails to enlighten us here. And here 
I come to a principal point of divergence of 
views from Professor Drewes. 

A text such as this originates from a milieu 
which in the course of several centuries had 
imbibed (various kinds of) Hindusm and 
Buddhism, and for only about a century had 
learned somewhat of Islam. Reading this text, 
one is immediately struck by the great number 
of Sanskrit words used, sometimes for lack of 
Muslim equivalents, like pardana (in the 
glossary no correction into pradhana), or 
because they were ourrent in the minds and 
mouths of these early Muslims, e.g. sthtit, anria, 
dina? instead of the usual yaum al-qiyamat, and 
the most remarkable use of &dstra (eight times) 
against kiáb (only twice). 

When Schrieke dealt with ‘ Het boek van 
Bonang' in 1916, nothing was known about 
Hindu philosophy in Indonesia; J. Kate's 
book on the Mahayana system (1910) could not 
help him. Only 10 years later R. Goria did 
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pioneering work with his Ph.D. thesis Bijdrage 
tot de kennis der Oud-Javaansche en Balineesche 
theologie * Contribution to the knowledge of 
Old Javanese and Balinese theology’. His 
work has to a considerable extent been super- 
seded by Zieseniss, either direotly or indirectly 
in the publications of the International 
Academy of Indonesian Culture, not mentioned 
by Professor Drewes. J. Gonda’s Sanskrit tn 
Indonesia fortunately did not escape him 
entirely, but could have been used to much 
more advantage. 

Professor Drewes gives us a two-page hst of 
* Arabio words in the text ', some 140 of them, 
followed by their Javanese forma, though in the 
glossary he has already given both of them, 
now the other way round, and though their 
divergencies are minimal. He fails, however, 
to produce their Sanskrit counterpart, though 
more than 100 Sanskrit words are still used by 
these neo-convertites, and in the glossary as & 
rule he fails to mark them as Sanskrit and to 
produce their orthographic form. When he 
wrote his Ph.D. thesis, the author had his eyes 
more widely open for the Hindu aspecta of 
early Muslim hterature. Now he goes as far as 
producing the (nearly correct) Javanese version 
of Arabic quotations in his footnotes, the 
correct Arabic on the left-hand pages, a 
repetition of the same on the right-hand pages, 
followed by the translation, and then giving 
them again on two separate pages. 

This overdoing of the Arabic and Muslim ade 
is the counterpart of the neglect of the Sanskrit 
and Hindu side. ‘ The contents of the work’ 
(pp. 13-17), followed by ' The main ideas of 
the work ’ (pp. 17-32) fail to mention even the 
possibility of a Hindu soil or baokground not- 
withstanding the oocurrence of pradhdna, 
Javanese suwun (for éSnya), and more than 
100 Sanskrit words. 

Apart from ‘The book of Bonan’, there 
exists a ' Secret doctrine of Sunan Bonan ’, also 
known as Suluk Wuji. It was edited and 
translated [into Dutch] by the Javanese 
scholar R. Ng. Poerbatjaraka in Djawa 
(bi-monthly edited by the Java Institute, 
Yogyakarta), xvu, 3-5, 1988, 145-81. One 
would expect to see it mentioned and to find a 
discussion of its relationship or lack of relation- 
ship with the re-edited text. Strangely enough, 
this is not the case, for it is ignored. 

It would be unfair to leave the review at this. 
Professor Drewes has made accessible a very 
difficult text and one can only admire how he 
has derived sense from the not too well 
developed prose of & rather slovenly MS in a 
far-off language on an abstruse subject. Onoe, 
however, this must have inflamed the audience 
and given rise to countless acousations of 
heresy, cf. the glossary under kufur and sasar. 
A catechism is related to the admonitions and 
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is added to this book, and two appendixes add 
considerably to ite value. 
O. HOOYKAAS 


Tom Harrisson and STANLEY J. 
O’Connor: Excavations of the pre- 
hastoric tron industry in west Borneo. 
(Data Paper No. 72.) 2 vols.: xxi, 
222 pp.; xxiü-xxxix, 223-417 pp. 

.Y.: Southeast Asia Pro- 

gram, Dept. of Asian Studies, Cornell 

University, 1969. $5. 


This strange work, inflated and colloquial 
almost beyond the endurance of cis-Atlantio 
man, threatens to bring the oraft of pre- 
historic archaeology into disrepute. Furnish- 
ing, despite the series title, comparatively 
httle in the way of usable data, it is an account 
of three large areas of scattered iron slag, sites 
on branches of the Sarawak River delta, so 
thick with the slag that ‘ when 8. O'C. arrived 
in Kuching and saw only part of it (most is in 
store) he exclaimed : “‘ It has to be seen to be 
believed ? '. One can say no lees of the book. 
Thirty pages are taken up with an estimate, 
based on seven large trenches (if that is the 
number, the account being obscure) and & good 
look around, in which it is concluded that 
81,785,000 lb. of slag were produced at the 
three sites during the time they worked. Ifa 
credulous reader is inclined to acoept this he 
may still stram at the conclusion on crucibles 
(or are they air tubes ?), that 2,000,000, or 
(no—double the figure, but take a median 
figure, therefore) better 3,000,000 were used in 
all, which meant that 40 were used each day : 
80 we are left to suppose that one position used 
this number, or perhaps four positions used 
five each, etc. The ‘ crucibles’ measure only 
c.44 x c. lf in., so a reader may doubt if they 
are crucibles at all, especially since the author 
allows that this is not proven. Other itema of 
special import are no leas elusive. The average 
stratification, beginning with a layer called 
‘under the surface’, and ending with ‘ native 
rock or sterile sand ’, of which all but the last 
may occur in any order, contains repeated lines 
of burnt, compacted soil, which may be the 
bases of bowl-shaped hearths. Follows a 
discussion of working temperatures, but only 
some hundred pages later are we informed that 
there ‘is no evidence of cast iron having been 
produced at any time in Borneo’. The 
crucibles, it is suggested, were all used to 
produce steel by a process of carb from 
wrought iron ‘in a partly "Indian" but 
perhaps far-back '* Chinese " tradition, modi- 
fied in local ways still unknown’. It is true 
that in Chins iron was both cast and wrought 
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from the later fifth century 5.0. (those who 
accept the literary tradition say from the late 
sixth century) but no process of carburizing 
other than hammering in the scale was 
hypothesized in the course of a recent labora- 
tory investigation (Sun T'ing-lieh in K'ao-kw 
Hesüsh-pao, 1950, No. 2). Unfortunately no 
light 18 thrown on this problem by the formal 
analysis of the slag lumps, in which the author 
divides the ‘ fossil faeces’ of the vernacular 
under a series of barely more informative heads. 
Thus, in spite also of many quoted folk-songs, 
the critical question remains unanswered. 

Less exousable even than this inconclusive 
speculation is the cavalier treatment of radio- 
carbon dating. On p. 17 we read that ‘ although 
some of the human deposit, notably at Buah, 
runs feet thick, nowhere is it significantly 
stratified in a aeries of occupations, giving 
measurable levels of distinct penods in the 
ground’. Then, from a charcoal sample found 
at Bongkisam concentrated ‘in one small 
pocket ’, a radio-carbon date of A.D. 1315 +. 05, 
is cited as fitting ‘ well into the sequences built 
up over the past two decades on the baais of 
the ceramic and other typologies already 
described '. 

The fleld-work constitutes what Mr. Harrisson 
calls * area scholarship ', and the observations 
on iron are Interspersed with brief &ocounte of 
many of the chance finds made in the areas of 
the slag, from semi-precious stones to Chinese 
porcelain, and with instances of ethnic lore 
drawn from the author’s unequalled knowledge 
of the tribal life of Borneo, about rock carvings, 
pottery ‘phallic tops’, stone tools, glass, 
precious materials, etc., consigned to Vol. zr. 
The‘ Wider ideas ’, analogies with other regions 
of South East Asia which begin with a quotation 
from Allen Ginsberg on p. 305, are disappoin- 
tingly unenlightening as regards cultural and 
technical development, but the author speaks 
for Borneo from his own ground in his inimi- 
table style, and gems sometimes gleam from 
the sand. No one else has thought it worth his 
while to look at remains of iron-working in 
South East Asia at all. Maddening in presents- 
tion and unnecessary extension, this report 
marks the begmning in an Asian region of a 
difficult and little-rewarding branch of 
archaeological research. 


WILLIAM WATSON 


Jounson U. J. ÁsrgaBU : Slavery and 
the politecs of lsberation, 1787-1861 : 
a study of liberated African emigration 
and Brittsh anti-slavery policy. xvi, 
231 pp., 8 plates. London: Long- 
mans, Gréen and Co. Ltd., 1969. £3. 
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Liberated African emigration to the British 
West Indies is an interesting study related to 
the Atlantic slave-trade, though statistically 
munor—emugrante totalled just over 36,000, 
compared with slave imports to Cuba alone, 
during the same period, of over 232,000 
according to a recent conservative estimate. 
Dr. Asiegbu breaks new ground in his pioneer 
use of the file C.O. 386 (Emigration). (The 
second Sierra Leone file 1s 268, not 248 as in the 
bibliography.) 

Dr. Asiegbu attaches far-reaching mgnifi- 
cance to this topic. He shares the philosophy 
of Enc Williams’s Capitalism and slavery, 
whose ‘ economic baritone ' is contrasted with 
the ‘ faint and weak ' crescendo of humanitarian 
analyste. Dr. Asiegbu's own ‘ Conclusion’ is 
coy: the actions and motives of the official 
mind being quite olear, this study need not 
‘draw long conclusions for the reader who has 
gone through ite pages’. ‘This is mistaken, 
I think ; conclusions are for readers who may 
not have understood exactly the author's main 
pomta, even for readers who have not read the 
whole book, and should be explicit. 

The basic argument, if I judge correctly, is 
this. Britain abolished the slave trade in 1807 
pertly to preserve the relatively privileged 
position, in terms of slave population, of British 
colonies ag compared with French, starved of 
labour by the Napoleonic wars. Britain failing 
to oheck the international slave trade, this 
advantage was lost. The abolition of slavery in 
1833, and the abrupt end of apprenticeship in 
1838, economically weakened the British West 
Indies still farther. About 1840, threatened 
with planters’ revolt in the West Indies, the 
British government capitulated to demands for 
‘voluntary emigration’ of African labour 
thither. An effective anti-slavery naval 
programme on the West African coast was 
precipitately reversed, just short of success, 
and British policy was redirected towards inter- 
cepting slavers on the high seas, whose human 
cargoes could be forwarded at once to the 
British colonies. The hypocrisy of the British, 
still insisting that they opposed the slave-trade, 
so incensed other nations that all possibility 
of co-operative action against the trade was lost. 
The final sentence says that Britain, 

. through the polioy of ita successive 
governments ... was... as much entitled to 
a claim of singular honour or virtue in the 
abolition movement aa any of the avowed slave 
trading nations in the mid-nineteenth century '. 
Putting it more bluntly, Britain was no more 
seriously interested than Spain, Portugal, or 
Brazil, in abolishing slavery and the slave- 
trade. This is pretty heady stuff; how 
convinoing is the evidence ? 

The first chapter sketches the background in 
Sierra Leone. It consists mainly of almost 
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verbatim transcriptions from Fyfe and Butt- 
Thompson. Accuracy in detail seems rather 
doubtful. Quotation marks which Butt- 
Thompson preserves sometimes disappear ; or, 
where carried over, & word or two may drop 
out, even’ the phrasing may be somewhat 
changed. Minor slips alter emphasis or 
meaning : ‘ the institutions of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy ' of Fyfe are not quite the same as 
‘the institution of the Anglo-Saxon mon- 
archy’; still leas does an agreement to ‘ keep 
away from King Jimmy ' equal one to ' keep 
away King Jimmy’; prizes become prices ; 
‘grants of land, proportionate to the size of 
family’, become ‘grants of sixpence, to be 
made according to size of family’; 3 slaves 
dying become 13; John Ezzidio, coming to 
Freetown in 1827, is said to have risen to fame 
as a rich merchant by the turn of the century, 
though Butt-Thompson, Dr. Asiegbu’s source, 
says he died ın 1872; the vessel of Osoba, m 
Butt-Thompson, ‘in which he moved himself 
and his household when exchanging Freetown 
for Lagos ’, becomes here that ‘ in which he and 
his family traded between Freetown and 
Lagos’. Some passages are rather garbled : 
the final embarkation of the first coloniste, here 
shifted from Plymouth back to London, is one ; 
in another case, an episode in 1790 is taken from 
Fyfe, and to it is applied Fyfe’s comment on a 
different episode two years earlier ; the names 
of the mayor and aldermen of Freetown, & 
mixed group including Europeans, are repeated, 
but all are transformed into Nova Scotians, and 
‘all acted as the Mayor and the alderman of 
the town’. Names are mis-spelt. Some 
changes are ouriously old-fashioned: Butt- 
Thompson’s ‘ Religious Republic’ of the 
Mandingoes becomes tribe, and Fyfe's 
‘peoples’ tribes. In some instances of dis- 
agreement between Butt-Thompeon (1926) and 
Fyfe (1902), for example ooncerning the 
legends about Thomas Peters, Dr. Amegbu 
prefers the older author. His own commentary 
occasionally falters : he puta Leicester village 
in Freetown ; and says that no settlers came 
from the New World after the Maroons, save 
military pensioners in 1818 and Barbadian 
insurrectionists in 1819, neglecting even 80 
prominent a figare aa Cuffee. 

This survey of the first chapter is not 
exhaustive. A random sample of references to 
printed sources later in the book suggests the 
same hastiness. A quotation from Mathieson 
is applied (p. 38) to ‘ the international suppres- 
sion effort’, although originally related only to 
the Spanish treaty of 1817 ; another quotation 
from Mathieson, in Krio, contains two typo- 
graphical errors in 12 words, followed by [sic]. 
Mention of ' H. M. Minister and H C. Ouseley 
both of Rio ' hints at a similar lack of dexterity 
with unpublished. material. 
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In order to test archival sources and inter- 
pretation, I checked two episodes, both 
relevant to the main argument The first 
concerns the British government's ' policy of 
economic disincentive to discourage the growth 
of a resident population of liberated Africans 
at Sierra Leone’ (p. 95). Two ordinances are 
cited for this. One, ' quickly passed ’ in 1847, 
was for the ‘summary ejection’ of squatters 
from Crown Land. Dr. Asiegbu’s footnote 
indicates that the government rejected, as too 
summary, the first such ordinance, sent by the 
Governor on 16 (not 6) January 1846. The 
rejectaon letter cited similar enactments in the 
West Indies and New South Wales. The second 
ordinance mtroduced a ‘compulsory hut-tax 
upon the peasant population in order “ to 
impose the necessity of some exertion on the 
rudest class of liberated Africans inhabiting the 
Colony "' (again p. 95). This is wrongly 
footnoted CO 268/41; lacking time to find 
the correct reference, I did eee a copy of the 
letter in CO 267/215. The measure is not a 
hut-tax on peasants, but a house and land tax 
upon all residents. The government at first 
refused assent to the bill, as too generous in 
exempting poorer people. The government's 
aim was to make labour available m Sierra 
Leone—to impose the necessity of some 
exertion : those unable to pay should do two 
days’ labour on public works. The salutary 
effecta of taxation in Natal, for this purpose, 
are cited. An amended ordinance came into 
effect in 1851. I could find in Fyfe no mention 
of the ejection ordinance ; the nearest related 
episode was the removal of squatters from 
Susan’s Bay to Brookfields (p. 804). The house 
and land tax raised £3,075 in 1852, and may 
well have been, in the eyes of the Governor of 
Sierra Leone, more a revenue than a labour 
device. In all this, there is no hint of a policy 
disoouraging the growth of a resident popula- 
tion. In one case, the government acted to curb 
the severity of a measure first proposed by 
Governor Fergusson, himself of Afmcan 
descent; in the second, government and 
Governor perhaps disputed the relative impor- 
tance of labour and revenue, but the motives 
on both sides are clear. 

The second episode concerns Denman and 
the Gallmas region. In 1840, a British naval 
force under Commander Denman raided the 
Gallinas, freeing trade slaves, burning barra- 
coons and trade goods, and securing an anti- 
slavery treaty from the local chiefs. This more 
aggressive policy promised a new effectiveness, 
and the British government approved it. 
In 1842, however, the Attorney-General in 
England ruled ‘ that blockading rivers, landing 
and destroying buildings, and carrying off 
persons held in slavery in countries with which 
Great Britain is not at ‚war, cannot be 
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considered as sanctioned by the law of nations’, 
unless authorized by treaty with the local 
authorities. This ruling temporarily restored 
the slavers’ confidence; one, Buron, sued 
Denman for losses in the Gallinas. Then the 
Navy began using the treaty loop-hole : three 
new treaties came in 1844—0, eleven in 1847, 
nine in 1848. In 1844 the Admiralty issued 
Instructions for the guidance of Her Majesty's 
naval officers employed in the suppression of the 
slave trade, a book prepared by Denman. In 
1848 the case of Buron v. Denman waa heard, 
the Attorney-General appearing for Denman, 
who was acquitted. In 1849 another Britash 
raid on the Gallinas closed the slave treffio 
there. 

Dr. Asiegbu handles the Denman affair thus. 
For details of the 1840 raid, he cites Lloyd's 
The Navy and ihe slave trade and two CO 
doournents, both acknowledgements of reporta, 
not themselves reporte. Lloyd is summarized 
with minor alips—500 slaves become 550, the 
ship Rolla becomes the Rolls, Blanco’s retire- 
ment is overlooked. More significantly, Dr. 
Asiegbu omits Denman’s actions (except the 
blockade) before the treaty was signed. Lloyd 
makes it clear that Denman bad commenced 
other operations before the signature ; though 
Ward's The Royal Navy and the slavers 
(BSOAS, xxxu, 3, 1969, 658-7) errs in placing 
the mgning at the very end of the raid (see 
Parliamentary Papers, xr, 1842, 449 ff.). Dr. 
Asiegba claims that the government ‘ well 
knew that the action of the Naval Officers at 
Gallinas was fully protected by Denman’s 
treaty ' (p. 124). The Attorney-General’s ruling 
* probably had something to do with the official 
anxiety over the emigration scheme’. Might 
not the Attorney-General have been genuinely 
concerned to discover what the law actually 
was? Law does not always subserve politics, 
witness in 1845 the celebrated case of the 
Felicidade : 10 Brazilians who had murdered a 
British prize crew were tried in England, 
acquitted on a point of law despite great pubhe 
outory, and sent home at government expense. 
Dr. Asiegbu omits the Attorney-General’s 
observation that appropriate treaties would 
justify measures such as Denman’s, and he 
omite every development subsequent to Buron 
initiating his suit. Thus the Denman affair is 
made to support the assertion that ‘ British 
policy after 1841 became more interested in 
capturing foreign slavers on the high seas and 
making “voluntary emigrants” of their 
cargoes than in preventing the slave dealers 
from embarking the slaves’ (p. 119). Such a 
view, sustained by neglecting all events 
connected with Denman in the period 1842-9, 
seems also to disregard statistics (Lloyd, 81) : 
tonnage bounty paid, for slavere captured 
empty (the best way of preventing embarka- 
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tion), rose from over £2,000 to over £20,000 
between 1839 and 1846, while head-money, for 
slaves captured, dropped from over £34,000 to 
over £10,000, even though to capture a slaver 
full was more profitable in bounties to officers 
and crew. i 

The foreword says that the book will surely 
provoke further controversy. I doubt it. 
Controversy, at the academic level to which 
this book aspires, consiste in rival mterpreta- 
tions of carefully checked and agreed evidence. 
Dr. Asiegbu's evidence, in these few mstanoes 
which I have examined, seems careless, even 
partial. 

Dr. Asiegbu was first a student at Neukka 
University, which succumbed early in the 
Biafra war. It 1s difficult to imagine a more 
harassing and harrowing university background 
outside Tibet and South Vietnam. No such 
mitigating errcumstences attach, however, to 
the British university, nor to the publishers, 
who have approved the work in its present 
form. Condescension is no more complimentary 
to African scholars than any past forms of 
negative discrimination: insistence upon & 
single standard of excellence 1s, in the long run, 
the only guarantee of true equality. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


P. H. Guuirver (ed.): Tradition and 
transition in East Africa: studies of 
the tribal element in the modern era. 
[vi], 878 pp. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1969. 55s. 


The terms ' tribe ' and ‘ tribalism ' have long 
been used in a wide variety of contexta and 
genses, and an analysis of some of these usea, 
and of the social and cultural fasta they refer to, 
has long been overdue. ‘The exercise has 
practical importance because in almost——but 
not quite—all of Africa’s ‘new states’ 
tribalism is seen as a threat to the new national 
entities which now command the loyalties of 
their subjects. Professor Gulliver's symposium 
goes a long way towards meeting this need. 
He has brought together 15 essays by Africanist 
social anthropologista, historians, and other 
scholars, all bearing on some aspect of 
* tribalism ’ (however understood), and all here 
published for the first tame. In an introduction 
the editor usefully pulla together some of the 
main themes, and he concludes that while as an 
explanation for complex series of events the 
catch-all concept of tribalism has been a good 
deal overworked, particularist factors springing 
from regional and oultural differences may be 
more important in a wider range of contexte 
than is sometimes realized. What is important 
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is to examine these factora in context and 
detail, and this is what is attempted here. 

The six essays in part I are categorized as 
‘general’; that is, they are either broadly 
comparative or they relate to Hast Africa as a 
whole: those in part m deal with particular 
peoples or areas. Though inevitably sometimes 
the same pointe—in a few cases even the same 
historical sequences of evente—are dealt with 
by different authors, the essays range widely in 
approach and subject, as the following brief 
and necessarily cursory summary may indicate. 

After the editor has set the stage, W. J. 
Argyle argues that European nationalism and 
African ‘ tribalism’ have much in common : 
not all European ‘ nations’ are autonomous 
political unite, and even some that are are con- 
siderably smaller than some African ‘ tribes '. 
Next, in a useful historical survey, the late 
George Bennet shows how far tribaliam was a 
colonial invention (one of the book's recurrent 
themes), and in the following chapter the late 
Tom Mboya provides a balanced and common- 
sense review of the effects of social change and 
development on traditional institutions (per- 
haps ascribing too high a survival value to the 
traditional ‘ extended family’). The loss to 
East African history, both the making of it and 
the writing of it, caused by the premature 
deaths of these two men 1s evident from these 


papera. 

Next Wilfred Whiteley discusses the different 
legacies of the language policies adopted in the 
three East African territories, and then Eugene 
Cotran tells how the dual legal systems of 
colonial times developed into the integrated 
national judiciaries of to-day, a unification 
which has been achieved, he suggests, at the 
cost of some valuable features of the traditional 
systems. This section concludes with a 
discussion by J. W. Tyler of the important part 
played by education, especially at secondary 
and higher levels, in leading to the emergence 
of political parties and so to Independence. 

In the first chapter in part m Jean La 
Fontaine shows how Gisu tribalism, though 
rooted m a sense of ‘tribal identity’, waa 
largely due to external pressures (another 
reourrent theme), and she argues that a common 
language and shared ritual symbohze rather 
than constitute this new unity. Michael 
Twaddle, dealing with the same region of 
Uganda, pursues a similar theme, specifying 
the important effects of the Ganda 'sub- 
imperialism ' of the early years of this century 
on growing tribaliam in the area. Then, turning 
to Tanzania, in a brief review of recent Chagga 
history, Kathleen Stahl shows how here, again, 
Chagga ‘ nationalism ' was largely, though by 
no means wholly, a British artifact. Next 
Philip Gulliver compares Arusha and Masai 
responses to modern pressures: Arusha, still 
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committed to tmbal ways, compromised with 
the new economics system because they had to ; 
Masai still cling to their traditional values and 
way of life not out of innate conservatism but 
because Westernization has little of practical 
value to offer them. Next, returning to 
Uganda, K. Alnaea interestingly describes how 
& local history somety (‘The Bakonjo Life 
History Research Ruwenzori '—one wonders if 
the title owes anything to E. H. Winter’s 
researches in Bwambe in the 1050'8) grew into 
& rebel movement of Konzo against their Toro 
overlords, and she shows how the songs 
associated with (and indeed promulgated by) 
the movement reflected Konzo attitudes at 
different stages of the revolt. 

Turning next to an urban context, David 
Parkin describes how the ‘ mild hostility’ 
between Ganda and Luo in pre-independence 
Kampala was transmuted after independence 
to non-tmbal (Uganda—Kenya) terms, though 
ethnic groupings continue to be important in 
economic and other contexts. Then R. Grillo 
shows that tribal membership in the Kampala 
labour force of the East African Railways is 
only one factor among several which aie used 
by union leaders in the struggle for power. 
In the next chapter, still in Uganda, the decline 
and ultimate fall (three and a half years after 
independence) of the Buganda kingdom is 
sympathetically charted by H. F. Morris. We 
shall never know whether Buganda could have 
survived had her ruler adopted a less intranm- 
gent attitude towards the growing power of the 
national majority of non-Ganda, but the 
answer is probably no. In the final chapter 
loan Lewis discusses the grounds of national 
identity among the Somali, for whom, like only 
a handful of Africa’s new states, tribalism was 
the basis of statehood. Tribal particulariam 
{associated with the six main divisions of the 
Somali people) still persists, but the ties and 
claims it involves overlap, and multa-lmeage 
representation in government produces an 
over-all stability. 

Four themes, running through most of the 
contributions, appear to the present reviewer to 
be of particular importance. First, the 
ambiguity of the terms ' tribe ’ and ' tribaliam ' 
is well brought out. The moet important 
componente of the concept of tribalism are : 
(a) commitment to and identification with a 
traditional way of life, ‘local patriotism and 
pride '——these being very much matters of 
degree; and (b) commitment to a genealogi- 
cally or ethnically defined group, particularist 
loyalties to members of which override wider 
obligations. The second of these components, 
though not the first, may (in Africa as else- 
where) co-exist with a thoroughgoing involve- 
ment in & Western way of life. The second 
recurrent theme in the volume is the part 
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played by colonialism, unintentionally as well 
as deliberately, in the development of tri- 
balism : not only was tribal consciousness 
ereated in many areas in which it had pre- 
viously not existed, but where it did exist it 
was encouraged and supported by the policies 
of indirect rule. When, as almost invariably 
happened, the development of the institutions 
of self-government by-passed the traditional 
units so carefully nurtured as & means to 
achieving this very end, it was no wonder (and 
this is the third main theme) that the traditional 
tribal groups and their leaders, now seen as 
old-fashioned and reactionary, came to be 
looked down upon by the new lite as 
anachronisms or worse. It was perhaps more 
inevitable than one or two of the contributors 
seem to realize that while, as the editor 
remarks, moat East Africans will still admit to 
membership in & tribe, the terms ‘ tribal’ and 
‘tribalist ’, with their implications of backward- 
ness and reaction, represent in current usage an 
ascending order of obloquy. 

The only other theme that can be mentioned 
here is the importance of the expression, 
through ritual and symbolism, of traditionalist, 
particularist values, where these survive, 
Whatever else symbolism does, it provides 6 
language for saying something held to be 
important, and, for example, traditional Maaai 
attire (or laok of it), Gisu initiation ritual, and 
Konzo revolutionary songs are all expressions 
of ‘tribal’ values. In most of East Africa 
to-day (though in varying degree) such values 
still co-exist in a sometimes uneasy synthesis 
with modern ones. 

For those who wish to get behind the clichés 
the essays collected here will be essential 
reading. 


JOHN BEATTIH 


Jonn BgATTIE and Joun MIDDLETON 
(ed.) : Spirt mediumship and society 
wn Africa. xxx, 310 pp. 8 plates. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1969. 50s. 


This is a very valuable ethnography of a 
common religious phenomenon. The 13 original 
contributions are essentially descriptive and 
most of them refrain from any more than 
tentative theoretical generalizations. This was 
presumably the intention of the editors, who 
were thus able to provide scholars with the 
opportunity of publishing short but solidly 
competent African case studies. It is inevitable 
that so many cases should show a high degree 
of variation in local ethnographic detail. 
However, in their introduction, the editors have 
made & valant attempt to try to olasmfy 
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different aspecta of spirit possession and 
mediumship, and to explain their classifications. 
Sometimes their explanations are of a psycho- 
logical rather than a sociological nature, since 
a couple of their contributors themselves adopt 
psychological approaches, and the disciplinary 
distanction might have been brought out more 
succinctly. Spirit possession is the most 
obvious form of religious hfe for which an 
analysis distinguishing psychological and 
sociological hypotheses 18 badly needed. Never- 
theless, the introduction is by far the best 
summary statement of spirit medramship we 
have and 1s ideal for teaching purposes. 

The editors consider three aspecte of spirit 
mediumship cults : their expression of ' world 
views’; their interactional and interpersonal 
contexts ; and the different forms whioh they 
may assume in different types of political 
organization. Useful hypotheses are generated 
and we are shown olearly the differences and 
similarities betweon spirit posseamon and beliefs 
and practices of witchoraft and sorcery, and 
ancestor worship. In actual operational 
contexts, we see how intertwined these 
frequently are. 

Of the individual contributions, the two 
dealing with Islamio sooeties (the Begeju by 
R. F. Gray and the Somah by I. M. Lewis) 
provide interesting instances of the strength of 
indigenous and Muslim beliefs and their mutual 
adjustment to each other. 'The contribution on 
Korekore by G. Kingsley Garbett is an 
excellent account of the authoritative roles 
played by spirit mediums in setthng disputes 
and in indirectly fixing blame for, and thereby 
facilitating comprehension of, misfortunes. 

A number of presentations, including those 
by 8. G. Lee, R. Horton, and E. Colson, made 
good use of quantitative as well as qualitative 
data to illustrate the incidence and rate of 
possession or dances, while others have to rely 
only on detailed, intensively acquired data. 
A. Bouthall's article on the Alar is a masterful 
illustration of how spirit possession, like other 
ritaal phenomena, may be diffused territorially 
as & consequence of changing or expanding 
political frontiers. R. E. 8. Tanner is also 
concerned with sooial change and depicts the 
diversification of Sukuma mediums’ roles over 
time. F. B. Welbourn’s contribution also falls 
into this general category, being more con- 
cerned with the development of cults. P. Verger 
alone concentrates on the dramatic element in 
spint possession dances among the Nago- 
Yoruba. Professor Middleton and Dr. Beattie 
continue earlier well-known analyses and 
provide further interesting insighta into 
Lugbara and Nyoro societies, as does M. J. Field 
for southern Ghana in & suggestive if ethno- 
graphically vague article written from a 
psychological view-point. 
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In all, this 1s a volume fully worthy of the 
editors’ and authore’? already considerable 
reputations and can be regarded ‘as indispens- 
able for specialista of all disorphnes interested 
in this particular manifestation of occult 
religion. That the book is not confined in ita 
appeal to Afrioaniste is amply demonstrated by 
the bleasing conferred on it by Raymond Firth, 
who honours ıt with an arresting foreword. 


D. J, PARKIN 


Wium Bascom : Ifa divination : com- 
munication between gods and men «n 
West Africa. xu, 575 pp., 15 plates. 
Bloomington, London : Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, [1969]. $20, £9 6s. 


Most of the material for this study of the 
Yoruba divination system known as Ifa waa 
collected at Ile Ife in Yoruba country during 
1938-9. Further visita to Nigeria 1n 1050, 1951, 
1960, and 1965 enabled the author to visit 
various other centres and to widen the scope 
of his inquiries. The book 18 divided into two 
parts. Part 1, pp. 1-138, entatled ‘Ifa 
divination ’, contains 12 chapters dealing com- 
prehensively with such varous topics as 
previous studies, the apparatus employed, the 
different figures and types of prediction, the 
traming of diviners, the system of belief, the 
style and content of the divination verses, and 
soon. Part 1, pp. 139—676, entitled * The verses 
of Ifa’, contains (along with a concludmg 
bibliography) 186 oracles im Yoruba with 
accompanying English translations and notes. 
These constitute a fair sample of the thousand 
or 80 oracles which a diviner would be expected 
to memorize before he could begin to practise 
the craft. Experienced diviners would know a 
much greater number than this but no accurate 
estimate can be given of the total corpus 
current in any one area and stall leas is 16 
possible at this stage to attempt comparisons 
between different areas. 

All who are interested in Yoruba studies will 
be in Professor Basoom’s debt for the valuable 
material put together in part t. He explains 
that his work exeludes any description of 
similar systems found in Dahomey and else- 
where in Weat Africa nor does he deal with the 
rituals connected with the worship of Ifa as a 
divinity, but unquestionably this part of his 
book will rank as a major achievement. Partir, 
however, which contains the verses, is open to 
considerable criticism in spite of the claim on 
the dust-jacket that the verses ‘ are so precisely 
recorded as to be of maximum value to 
scholars’. They are in fact not nearly so 
precisely recorded as one would expect in a 
study of this kind, though it is only fair to note 
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that they were taken down before the invention 
of the tape recorder. What were originally oral 
texts are often so transformed through reliance 
on transcription by informants that it is 
difficult to reconstruct with precision their oral 
form. The arrangement of part m 1s that the 
Yoruba texte are given on each left-hand page 
along with a very literal interlinear Enghsh 
translation while on the opposite page there 18 
a more natural English version plus explanatory 
notes on the subject-matter. The texts follow 
in general the normal disjunctive conventions 
of written Yoruba but aggravate the deficien- 
cies of this orthography by rarely mdicating 
vowel length and never indicating tone. One 
result of this is that any differences between 
the Ife dialect in which the verses were 
presumably spoken and standard written 
Yoruba are effectively hidden except in so far 
as non-standard lexical items very occasionally 
occur. These are not tone-marked in the text 
nor are they mentioned ın the notes. On p. 258 
in Oyeku meji, 12, there occurs the phrase o di 
igbo, translated ‘ıt become crowd’. On this 
evidence we can postulate an Ife word tgbo 
' erowd ' cognate with standard Yoruba agbo 
‘assembly ', to be sharply distinguished from 
1gbó ‘forest’ which at first sight would make 
equally good sense in the context. Other 
apparently Ife words noted are obuniun ‘ bride’, 
oto ‘threat’, and aja ‘king’. On p. 278 we 
have the form sku corresponding to standard 
Yoruba thin ' belly ', which suggests that the 
variability of nasalization observed in other 
dialects 1s present also in Ife. 

The literal interlinear translations show that 
Professor Basoom's ear for tone was by no 
means infallible and his knowledge of Yoruba 
less than perfect, though the resulting errors 
in translation are fortunately in most cases 
obliterated in the idiomatio renderings. 
Examples of such errors are: he regularly 
confuses j£ ' to be, to answer to the name of’ 
with je ' to eat’, presumably because with pba 
‘kang’ the Yoruba idiom uses j¢ to translate 
‘he 18 king, he became king’; pp. 182, 180, 
204, he does not realize that there 1s a root bt 
‘to have, possess ', as well as bé ‘to bear 
children’ ; pp. 200, 224, he analyses ma as the 
continuative mda where the exclamatory mà 
would give much better sense; p. 266, dojudé 
(dà oj& dé) is rendered ‘ to be covered ' instead 
of ‘to be turned upside down’; p. 286, gbé 
‘to be at’ 18 confused with gbé * to take, lift’ ; 
p. 632, ju is taken to be the standard Yoruba 
jù ‘to surpass” whereas it is actually here a 
dialect word equivalent in the context to se 
‘to do’; p. 538, he confuses je with Jé ‘ to be 
effective (of medicine)’; p. 538 again, he 
confuses ràn ' to affect’ with rán ‘to send’; 
p. 544, he analyses gb'owó ' to receive money’ 
(gbà owó) as gb'ówó * to lift money ' (gbé owd) ; 
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p. 548, kabamo is analysed incomprehensibly as 
kí dbámó instead of ké dbámó ‘to cry out “if 
only we had known "' ; p. 550, rf ‘ to be’ is 
confused with ri ‘ to see’. 

The lack of differentiation between short and 
long vowels probably reflects the inadequacies 
of the informants who helped with the tran- 
scriptions, since this is a common fault among 
Yorubas not altogether familiar with the con- 
ventions of writing their language. An example 
of this is sara (p. 518) for sdrd or sdrdd ‘ charity, 
alms’. No indication is generally given of a 
lengthened vowel showing the presence of a 
third person singular objeot pronoun, e.g. for 
kó o* collect it’, b4a‘ meet him ', fü ¢ ‘ wash it’ 
we have simply ko, ba, fo, and so on. Thuis is 
particularly tantalizing smce the written form 
with short vowel may here in some cases reflect 
actual pronunciations which unfortunately 
cannot with any certainty be established. 

Professor Bascom’s weakness in dealing with 
tone in & few cases leads to errors in his 
explanations. At the beginning of ch. iv in 
part 1 we are told that ‘ divination is spoken of 
as casting Ifa (dafa, da Ifa), using the verb that 
describes throwing corn to chickens or tossing 
out water ’. Unless the Ife dinleot 1s peculiar in 
this usage (a point which should surely be 
mentioned) this is a plain mistake since Yoruba 
uses dá ' to make’ with Ifá, not dà as implied 
by the above explanation Note 1 on p. 409 
suggests that there is a pun on Vo kun (= Pó 
kún) ‘rt 19 full’ and Pokun (= lókun) ‘it has 
sea, i8 flooded’ but actually Fó kún is good 
Yoruba in both contexts. Note 1 on p. 317 
remarks that there was a difference of opmion 
among the informants as to the meaning of a 
certain phrase but 1t does not explain that this 
turned on which of two words, ara * self? and 
ará ‘relative’, was the correct reading. In 
general, however, the notes are very helpful 
although Professor Bascom is perhaps over 
ready to find examples of puns and word 
magic. In one cage (note 2, p. 153) he misses 
the point completely. There is & play on words 
here but it is not oonnected with the tastiness 
of salt (typ) but with the syllable -yp, which is 
homophonous with y ‘to rejoice’. It is 
difficult to know what comment to make on 
note 6, p. 149, ‘ The onini is a Nigerian coin 
worth one-tenth of a penny’, which suggesta 
that he is unaware of the fact that inflation is 
as much a problem in Nigeria as elsewhere in 
the world! The onini went out of circulation 
soon after the 1939-45 war. 


E. 0. ROWLANDS 


ANNE RETEL-LAURENTIN : Oracles et 
ordalies chez les Nzakara. (École Pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes—Sorbonne. 
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Sixiéme Section: Sciences Écono- 
miques et Sociales. Le Monde d'Outre- 
Mer, Passé et Présent. Première 
Série; Etudes, xxxm.) 418 pp. 
8 plates. Paris, La Haye: Mouton & 
Co., 1969. Fr. 63. 


This book augmente the growing volume of 
detailed ethnographio studies of African divina- 
tion. It is concerned partioularly with 
divinatory techniques and practices among the 
Nzakara, of the Central African Republic, a 
people whose political structure has already 
been described and analysed in a most 
interesting way by Eric de Dampierre. 
Madame  Retel-Laurentan thus contributes 
usefully to the existing literature on a society 
which has attracted considerable attention 
because of its low birth rate and dwindhng 
population—the subject which in fact she set 
out to investigate. The interest of her book to 
anthropologists generally, however, lies in the 
fact that the Nzakara are ethnically and 
culturally closely related to the neighbouring 
Zande whose witchoraft beliefs and techniques 
of divination form the subject of Evans- 
Pritchard’s classic study, Witchcraft, oracles and 
magic among the Azande (1937). 

It is not every &nthropolognst's ambition to 
be compared with Evans-Pritoehard. But im the 
present context Madame Retel-Laurentin has 
little choice. Uncharitable readers are bound 
to feel that as far as theoretical content goes, 
her work representa little more than a very 
extensive footnote on Évans-Pritchard's studies 
of Zande witchcraft. Read m this light, the 
author has two interesting comparative 
comments to make. First, Nzakara diviners are 
full-time profess:onals—not part-time amateurs 
like their eounterparts among the Zande. 
Second, contrary to Hvans-Pritchard’s acoount 
of the Zande situation, amongst the Nzakara 
divmers control the benge poison oracle with 


‘great finesse, judiciously administering care- 


fully caloulated doses of the oracular ‘ poison ' 
to secure the appropriate decision. Read on 
its own merita, the book offers impressively 
detailed documentation on Nzakara divination. 
The main part of the text consists of & series of 
records of actual divining consultations 
clasmfied according to the subject of the 
inquiry : the causes of illness and witchoraft, 
death, infertility, success m court cases, 
personal problems, and theft, eto. There is also 
some material on oracle consultations con- 
cerning the ancestors, and a short section on 
Nzakara dreams. 

Much of this descriptive material is in- 
teresting and valuable, although little attempt 
is made to analyse it systematically. The 
author does, however, succeed in emphasizing 
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the quasi-judicial role of Nzakara divination, 
and distinguishes clearly enough between 
different types of diviners, but she does not set 
the data firmly in their somal context. Bhe 
mentions, for instance, different types of sprrit- 
possessed diviners or ‘ prophete ' ; but, beyond 
saying that they usually start their careers by 
having convulsive illnesses, she doee not tell us 
clearly whether or not they are recruited from 
particular segments of society. This lack of 
sociological curiosity does not, however, deter 
Madame Retel-Laurentin from posing a number 
of promising, if sometimes somewhat enigmatic 
questions. Thus, before she embarks on her 
detailed ethnography, she asks the following 
questions. Is the Nzakara passion for divina- 
tion a consequence of the ‘regression of 
structures ' (meaning, presumably, the break- 
down of traditional social structure) ? Does it 
retard their eoonomio and political evolution ? 
Does it accentuate ther ‘ melancholy '——their 
tendency to fall back on their (pre-colonial) 
past ? Or does it calm their uncertainty and 
allay the anxiety produced by the infertility of 
their women and the high infant mortahty 
rate ? After the long passages on sessions with 
diviners, the only one of these issues to which 
she seems to return explicitly is that concerning 
the ‘regression of structures’. This she 
answers emphatically: the Nyakara pre- 
occupation with diviners is not to be explained 
in this way. Most of her other questions remain 
unanswered. But for infertility and infant 
mortality, at least (as she shows), the Nzakara 
have their own answer. Their cause lies in 
adultery and in accusations of adultery. 


I. M. LEWIS 


Viorog W. Turner: The ritual process : 
structure and anis-structure. (The 
Lewis Henry Morgan Lectures, 1966.) 
x, 218 pp. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1969. 55s. 


This book falls into two fairly distinct parts. 
The first three chapters were originally the first 
three of Professor Turner’s Morgan Leoturee 
given at the University of Rochester in 1906. 
They contain new material on the Ndembu of 
Zambia, which people have become an 
anthropological household name as a result of 
the author’s earlier writings. Those who know 
Professor Turner’s previous analyses of 
Ndembu rituals will find themselves in familiar 
country : those who do not (including univer- 
sity studente) might very well start here. This 
ia not to say that Professor Turner is merely 
repetitive, let alone boring, in this latest work ; 
but he is using his analytical framework which 
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has been worked out and demonstrated before 
and which has been so stimulating to his fellow 
anthropologists. Thus, he takes Jsoma (a ritual 
of affliction connected with ancestral inter- 
ferenoe with a wornan's fertility), and Wubang'u 
(ritual for twins), and examines them in their 
social contexte, although not direotly desoribmg 
actual performances as he has done for some 
other Ndembu rituals. We have here an 
abundance of perceptive observation, descrip- 
tion, and analysis, including indigenous 
explanations and commentaries and anthropo- 
logical exegesis of symbols and the categoriza- 
tion of symbols. A typically rich field for 
Profeasor Turner. 

In ch. iii, the author takes a chief's mstalla- 
tion rituals and here he gradually moves into 
the second half of his book. In connexion with 
installation, and other initiation, rituals, 
Professor Turner uses two concepte which 
orient the rest of the book. One is ‘ hminality ' 
(firat used by him in his The forest of symbols, 
1967, and taken from Van Gennep). Liminal 
peoples, roles, periods, and processes are those 
which come in between the regular, institu- 
faonalized, and authorized parte of a society 
and ita processes. People in the liminal state 
(such as, but by no means only, mitiates) are 
charaocteristically propertylees, undifferenti- 
ated, and markedly egalitarian, and within a 
special ritual milieu which, inter alia, empha- 
sizes common humanity between participants. 
Such people comprise ‘communitas’: a& 
‘communion of equal individuals’ giving 
recognition to ‘ an essential and generic human 
bond’. In the liminal state those who at other 
times are of high status are reduced to low rank 
or no rank at all. 

Having analysed the implications of this in 
respect of Ndembu installation rituals, Pro- 
fessor Turner briefly surveys wide-ranging 
comparable data from elsewhere : ‘ subjugated 
autochthones, small nations, court jesters, holy 
mendicante, good Samaritans, millenarian 
movements, ‘‘ dharma bums ", matrilaterality 
in patrilineal systems, patrilaterality in 
matrilineal systems, and monastic orders’. All 
of these ‘fall into the interstices of social 
structure... are on ita margins, or... occupy 
ita lowest runga’ (p. 125). ‘Communitas 
emerges where social structure is not’ and 
occurs in every society in some forms. With 
this framework the author then exammes at 
some length the Francscan order of friars and 
the Vaisgavas of Bengal. In the final chapter 
he concentrates on status reversal 1n the liminal 
stages of initiation, installation, and life crisis 
rituals, and on ‘religions of humility’. His 
conclusion is that ‘ orudely put, the liminality 
of the strong is weakneae—of the weak 
strength ’, and that ‘ society (societas) seems to 
be a.. . dialectical process with successive 
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phases of structure and communitas ', both of 
which are easential and interdependent. 

Predictably, Professor Turner has written 
another important book. The general theoreti- 
cal stimulus of 1ts second half will probably be 
its greatest attraction. Certainly here i8 a 
significant contribution not merely to the 
' ritual process ' in the narrower sense, but to 
the understanding of & great deal of the total 
social process of interaction and mter- 
dependence. 

P. H. GULLIVER 


Muyzr Forres: Kinship and the eoctal 
order: the legacy of Lewss Henry 
Morgan. (The Lewis Henry Morgan 
Lectures, 1963.) xii, 347 pp. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1970. 80s. 


This book had ite geneais, in one sense, in the 
Morgan Lectures given by Professor Fortes at 
the University of Rochester in 1963, in honour 
of an outstanding nineteenth-century founding 
father of modern anthropology. Professor 
Fortes asserts the ‘olaim that Morgan’s sub- 
stantive discoveries and intuitively elaborated 
methods of analysis constituted the foundations 
of what we now oall structural theory in social 
anthropology’ (p. 18). The author is not, 
however, principally concerned with a re- 
examination and exegesis of Morgan’s work, 
and consideration of this tails off after the first 
40 pp. of this large volume. In a more relevant 
sense the genesis of this book is to be found m 
the principal concern which Professor Fortes 
has maintained through his profeasional career 
as a social anthropologist. This is succinctly 
stated in the title of the book, and he also states 
it as ‘the problem of how kinship and polity 
are interconnected in tribal society ' (p. 219). 
In total, Professor Fortes is seeking to state and 
to sum up at length the resulta of his own 
researches, his wide reading, and prolonged 
serious thinking about the easential nature of 
lanship and kmship systems and their involve- 
ment with the enveloping soaal system. 
Indeed beyond that, this book 15 a grand survey 
and an exposition of the theoretical framework 
of the discipline of social anthropology from the 
vantage point of one of its most charaoteristio 
features-—struotural kinship studies. 

One hopes and expecta that this is no swan- 
song, but clearly Professor Fortes is presenting 
the fruits of a long period of acholarship during 
much of which he has been i 85 & 
leading social anthropologist. On the whole 
there is little that is absolutely new, but many 
of the author's established ideas, concepta, and 
modes of analysis are given more elaborate 
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treatment than before, and fresh evidence and 
argument are brought to reinforce them. 

After emphasizing the ‘line of succession ' 
from Morgan through Radcliffe-Brown, and 
restating his own theoretical starting-point in 
the ‘ jural dimension ', Professor Fortes gives 
some paradigmatic ethnographical specimens 
of kinship systems, partly to illustrate his own 
framework of analysis, partly to provide data 
for later use : Australian aborigines (one might 
Bay, but of course! "), cognatio systems of Iban 
and Lozi, and ‘ matrilineal’ Ashanti. Essential 
though these are to the argument of the book, 
perhaps many anthropologista will find these 
paradigms just a little boring, for they go over 
ground that has not only been well cultivated 
but heavily harvested. Unsurprisingly, 1t is the 
African paradigm of a unilineal kinship system 
which most occupies the author’s attention. 
Throughout his book a majority of his illustra- 
tive examples and references come from African 
systems, and it is far to say that unihneal 
descent systems lie at the heart of the matter 
for him. His treatment of and referenoe to 
non-lineal systems lack  inoisiveness and 
theoretical interest and rather neglect the more 
recent anthropological thinking in that field. 

Probably most anthropologists will find the 
third part of this book to be the most 
interesting : ‘Some issues in structural theory ’. 
Here Professor Fortes restates and amplifies 
his known view on what at one point he calls 
‘the involuntary binding force of kinship’. 
Against a good deal of recent argument, he 
insists quite resolutely on the thesis that 
kinship 18 not to be explained in terms of power, 
economics, religion, or anything else. Although 
obviously intimately interconnected with those 
other social factors, kinship is not reducible to 
them. His chapter, ‘ Kinship and the axiom of 
amity ’, is the best exposition of this view now 
available and certain to be much quoted. 
Leaoch'a view that economics is prior to kinship 
and morality is denied in favour of ‘ the rule of 
prescriptive altrum ' and ‘the principle of 
amity’. The argument is persuasive and moat 
particularly so long as the reader stays with 
Professor Fortes in the realm of the jural order, 
the moral, and the ideal. To this reviewer he 
seems to be in a weaker position when one 
looks at the actuality of kinship relations, on 
the ground, m pragmatic operation. This 
Professor Fortes seems reluctant to do: and 
this 18 shown again in his continued emphatio 
distinction between what he sees as the 
optative character of non-lineal systems and 
the absence of this in unilineal (or, as he would 
have it, descent) systems. At the jural level he 
could be right, but it is going against the 
available evidence to ignore the important 
optative element in actual, on-going social 
life—in Ashanti, in Tallensi, and in most and 
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perhaps all other unilineal systems.  ' The 
critical features of politioo-jural alignment and 
a number of rights and duties, privileges and 
capacities that follow from [his descent group 
location], even patterns of customary behavior 
and observance that go along with rt, can be 
deductively predicted for the actor’ (p. 286). 
This, relating to the author's own favourite 
paradigms, expresses his focal approach to 
kinship studies. It is one undoubtedly well 
worthy of continued consideration by anthro- 
pologiste ; but it is also one that tends to 
ignore a good deal of contemporary work (even 
apart from the radioal social changes that are 
80 obtrusive both in actuality and in anthropo- 
logical thought) and which, therefore, may fail 
to gain sympathetio attention. 

Some American opinion (on the slightly 


' earher American edition) is already characteri- 


zing this book as retrospective and ' end of the 
line’. That is harsh though not quite altogether 
unwarranted. But it would be a great pity if 
this volume were written off merely as the end 
of an era, with nothing valuable to add. It 
would be unjust to Professor Fortes and foolish 
to ignore the wisdom and insights truly 
contained in this book. As with artista, it is in 
any case worthwhile to have a retrospective 
exhibition occasionally. 
P. H. GULLIVER 


JAOK Goopy: Comparative studies in 
kinship. xvii, 261 pp. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1969. 42s. 


This book is a collection of justly famous 
essays published by the author from 1956 to 
1969. Several of these essays are oesential 
teaching texte and their increased availability 
is much to be welcomed. 

Quite unexpectedly, 1n such a collection, the 
book displays great unity as well as a clear line 
of development. The unity comes from the 
type of comparative method which is used here 
and which has often been advocated by 
Dr. Goody. This is comparison within a 
culturally relatively homogeneous ares, in this 
case northern Ghana and near-by regions, 80 
that correlations between different factors can 
be established, other things bemg equal. The 
earlier easays tend to correlate qualitative 
factors such as, for example, the type of 
inheritance system and the relations between 
mother’s brother’s and sister’s sons. The later 
essays make more use of quantitative material. 
This is best demonstrated m the essay ‘ The 
circulation of women and children in northern 
Ghana ’, where the question asked is : anthro- 
pologiste have attached great importance to 
the contrasts between matrilineal and patri- 
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lineal descent groups, between societies with 
only one type of deacent group and those with 
more than one type, and finally between 
societies with descent groups and those 
without; but what does this mean in terms of 
movement of women and children ? The results 
which Dr. Goody presents are impressive 
because on the one hand clear conclusions 
emerge and on the other because one can see 
how the hypotheses presented are testeble. In 
this respect, and surely this is the most 
important one, Dr. Goody displays a very high 
degree of scholarship. 

This having been said, the reader, although 
impressed by the seriousness with which the 
job is being moreasingly done, may shrink back 
at the austerity of the programme. The future 
for the anthropologist seems to be to get ever 
more detailed quantatative information and to 
draw conclusions relating to ever more limited 
areas, It could be asked, why go to the remote 
parte of northern Ghana only to be able to 
record and account for local variation there ? 
Surely the point of going to the remote places 
anthropologists do go to is to describe and 
account for the most fundamental differences 
in culture and society. This is done by looking 
at cultures and societies as different from our 
own as possible while the vanation of rates 
within any one oulture is usually left to the 
sociologist. If these types of objection in- 
evitably spring to mind we understand why 
Dr. Goody has chosen to reprint by way of 
introduction an article which gets out to refute 
such an attitude. 

In this chapter it is argued that since the 
distinction between anthropology and sooio- 
logy 18 & left-over of the colonial past of such 
countries as Britam and Franoe it should now 
be abandoned and sociology and anthropology 
should be incorporated into comparative 
sociology Dr. Goody discusses the reasons 
which have been given for keepmg the disci- 
plines separate and dismisses them one by one, 
often very convincingly. In particular, Dr. 
Goody’s statements that anthropologists have 
often used techniques of participant observa- 
tion developed for small-scale societies on 
societies which are not small-scale (e.g. West 
African longdoms) and that they often ignored 
the influence of diffusion are particularly well 
taken. I am convinced that there is no 
difference in the someties and cultures studied 
by anthropologist and sociologist which 
justifies the division. This, however, seems to 
me not to be the point. The point surely is that 
there are different levels of study ; by widening 
our perspective we inevitably become more 
superficial but superficiality is not necessarily 
& bad thing in iteelf if it enables us to look at 
cruder differences between peoples ; the kind 
of differences which we normally call cultural 
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differences. By excluding culture (holding it 
constant and observing variation in rates) we 
lose the contribution which anthropology can 
make in contrast to sociology. There may be 
no significant differences in the societies which 
sociologists and anthropologists study, there 
may be no differences in techniques, but there 
is a difference in perspective between sociology 
and anthropology and the two different 
perspeotaves produce different types of data. 
If by keeping the distinction between the two 
disciplmes we ensure the persistence of the use 
of different perspectives then it is well worth 
keeping. 

It is perhaps because I find myself in dis- 
agreement with Dr. Goody on this point that 
the conclusions in the essays presented here, 
which are intended to be croas-cultural, appear 
to be lees satisfactory &mnoe the sociological 
perspective of Dr. Goody 1s inadequate for this 
type of problem. If sister’s sons feel they have 
some claim on their mother’s brother's estate 
among the Lodagaa, this is an ethnographic 
fact specific to theae people, but it still remains 
to be shown that it explains MB/ZS relations 
elsewhere. The great danger in this is that what 
are cultural features of the area are taken as 
human universals not needing explanation. 
Thus in the chapter on inoest and adultery, 
the one which in my opinion w the best in the 
book, Dr. Goody shows us the dangers of 
ethnocentricisim implied in the two conoepte 
since they do not necessarily correspond to 
actors’ concepts of sexual offences ; however, 
he accepta the ooncept of ‘marriage’ as 
universally valid without even pointing out 
that ıt has sumuar status. Again, m the chapter 
on cross-cousin marriage, the meaning of 
kinship and affinity is taken to be universal and 
therefore not needing discussion. 

These criticwms8 relate to the danger of 
playing down culture and emphasizing rates 
when one wants to generalize, but they leave 
unimpaired what is the most valuable aspect of 
the book, the clarity of oriticism of many un- 
justified anthropological theories and methods. 
How can anyone, after ch. d, assume that 
incest and adultery are the same thing ? 
Indeed, how can one attach much importance 
to such works as the Elementary forma of 
kinship after reading it ? How oan one, after 
ch. iii, attach any value to a characterization of 
a kinship relation by a plus or minua, or agree 
with an ‘ extenmon of sentiment ’ hypothesis ? 
Ths type of inamve omticwsm is present 
throughout the book, and perhaps nowhere 
better than in the two final little pieces which 
show so well the absurdity of reconstructing 
social systems from disembodied kinship 
terminologies and the class bias of dictionaries. 


M. BLOCH 
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J. CLYDE MrrosggLL (ed.): Social net- 
works in urban situations : analyses of 
personal relatsonships $n central African 
towns. x, 378 pp. Manchester: 
Manchester University Preas for the 
Institute for Social Research, Univer- 
sity of Zambia, 1969. 55s. 


This is an important book for anthropologiste 
and sociologists because it offers a definite 
advance in the developing field of theory and 
methodology usually known as network 
analysis. Social anthropologists have for a 
long tame used the term ‘ network ' (or similar 
terms such as ‘ web’) in a metaphorical sense 
to refer to the complex patterns of personal 
interrelationships among individuals in a 
community, but ıt was only in 1954 that 
Barnes sought to give this term a more specific 
and potentially scientific definition and content. 
His proposal came at & time when sooial 
anthropologista were becoming dissatisfied with 
the limitations, both practical and theoretical, 
of post-war structural analysis. Particularly it 
appealed to those who were trymg to develop 
methods and a framework by which to study 
the more complex and volatile societies in the 
growing urban areas. A number of workers 
experimented with the possibihties of network 
analysis (e.g. Bott, A. C. Mayer, P. Mayer, 
Pauw), and some were stimulated by the 
contemporaneous work of a laboratory kind 
being pursued by mathematically inclmed 
sociologists. There have been some useful early 
resulte, additional insights, and improvements 
of exposition, though also disagreement on 
some of the basio issues. On the other hand, 
some anthropologiste have remained sceptical 
that the term ‘ network ' can ever be more than 
a valuable metaphor and its use more than a 
general orientation. In this book under renew 
both enthumaste and sceptios will find a great 
deal to consider for it 18, in bnef, a sustained 
attempt to examine the theoretical issues and 
to put them into practice as a research 
methodology and & framework of analysis. 

The book is & symposium with ite origins in 
seminar papers given under Professor Mitchell’s 
chairmanship and influence m 1964 and 1965 at 
the then University College of Rhodema and 
Nyasaland. Professor Mitchell, as editor, has 
contributed a 60 pp. critical survey of the 
concept and use of social networks which 
competently assesses theoretical development 
so far and clears the way for further and more 
sophisticated work. This 1s, of course, not any 
final statement but an intenm socount 
intended, and successfully, to clarify the issues 
and to draw conclusions from the empirical 
studies which follow m this volume. Also 
included is the essay by Professor Barnes, 
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* Networks and political processes °, previously 
published in 1968. This too is a theoretical 
exercise in the important problems of definition 
of key concepte—-stars, zones, density, connec- 
tedness and boundedness, aotions-sete, eto.— 
but, equally important, the author is seeking to 
develop means by which measurement and 
thus comparison of networks, or parts of them, 
can be accomplished. Professor Barnes, like 
the sonometric experimenters, is convinced 
that network analysis can only become incisive 
and really fruitful if statistical manipulation 
becomes an mtrinsic part of methodology. 
Certainly one must agree that hitherto analysis 
has tended to be woolly and lacking an 
approach to precision and comparability of 
data, and therefore open to some justified 
criticism by sceptics. It is fair to say, also, that 
despite some earlier attempts to apply the 
concepts to empirical, concrete data of specific 
social situations, these have not been altogether 
satusfactory. 

The essays which make up the bulk of this 
symposium are empirical studies with newly 
gathered material from towns in central Africa 
(Ndola, Salisbury, Broken Hill, Lusaka, 
Luanshya) during the 1960’s. Jt seems olear 
that the various authors actually carmed out 
their original field researches with the frame- 
work of network analysis very much in their 
minds. Perhaps it was the first time in non- 
Western social mtuations that social anthropo- 
logista had done this, rather than turning to 
that framework as a means of elucidation and 
exposition after the data were collected. That 
is to say, these authors sought to obtain the 
kind of data which would facilitate network 
analysis. From their resulta here it is possible 
to see more clearly the advantages of this 
approach. On the whole these results are most 
persuasive. Dr. Kapferer’s analysis of a dispute 
situation in & workshop in a Broken Hill plant 
is the most significant and convincing. He 
proposes the term ‘ reticulum ’ to apply to any 
ego-centred part of a network, and he demon- 
strates how four ' structural elements ' (span, 
density, star multiplexity, zone multiplexity) 
can be measured and compared. He then uses 
these tools to interpret social interaction. 
Professor Epstein (in a paper first published in 
1961) is concerned to demonstrate the reality of 
urban networks, and (in a new paper) to show 
their significance as channels of gossip and 
communication and thus as a means of social 
control. Mr. Boswell shows how social networks 
(the ‘retacnlums’ of Dr. Kapferer) are 
mobilized to deal with personal crises in town 
life. Similar methods are used to analyse local 
political crises in a Coloured community (Mrs. 
Wheeldon) and on the Copperbelt of Zambia 
(Mr. Harries-Jones). 

Dr. Kapferer's contribution is pure network 
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analysis and it is difficult to see how his case 
study could have been made by any other 
means, except in quite general terms. It is to 
be hoped that ite prolixity and tendency to 
repetitiveness will not deter readers from 
careful consideration of this excellent, concrete 
application of network concepta. Dr. Kapferer 
deals with only 23 men interacting in their 
restricted work-place ; someone must develop 
hie methods to encompass much larger numbers 
of people and within multi-interest situations 
through time. Professor Epstein’s essays are 
chiefly illustrative suggestions, whilst the other 
easays are leas strictly limited to the framework 
of network analysis. Yet they all seem to 
demonstrate & positive value to be gamed from 
the particular orientation to that framework. 

Although this book 18 concerned directly only 
with certain kinds of social situation in central 
African towns, the suggestiveness and positive 
stimulation of the arguments are not at all 
limited to such specialized field, nor even to 
so-called complex societies and to situations of 
rapid social change. In network analysis social 
anthropologista have the real possibility of a 
major theoretical development which, if taken, 
will be applicable to and affeot sociological 
research and interpretation in any social 
situation. The emphasis on social groups, 
relations between groups, and group solidarity 
and control, is already fading, and for a number 
of different reasons. Concentration on the 
individual—ego-oriented analysis—and on the 
interconnexion of individuals and the effecta 
on men's choices and behaviour—network 
analysis—are at least two of the developments 
whioh promise to fill the theoretical vacuum. 
This book, in olarifying the issues involved and 
in applying them to the interpretation of 
empirical data, must make a serious contribu- 
tion. Ite ethnography of central African urban 
hfe in the second half of this century will not 
be unimportant, of course ; but essentially this 
symposium 18 a pioneering work of theoretical 
mgnificance to social anthropology in any 
ethnographic context. 

P. H. GULLIVER 


Luovp A. Fariers: Law without 
precedent: legal sdeas $^ action in 
the courts of colonial Busoga. xiii, 
365 pp. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1969. 
$12, £5 8s. 


This study of native courte among the Boga 
of Uganda is & further contribution to the 
anthropological exposition and analysis of 
customary legal procedures in Africa, & fleld 
first cultivated by such as Epstein and 
Gluckman, and more recently by Gulliver, 
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Bohannan, and others. The author of the 
present work, who has already added to our 
understanding of African, and more specifically 
Boga, society, mainly in 1xte historical-political 
dimension, by his Bantu bureaucracy, now gives 
us a view from another direction of the same 
people and them government. Law, as the 
central institution of government, could 
searcely escape notice; but we are fortunate 
to have such & detailed presentation, which in 
addition draws out the comparative legal 
imphoeations of the cage-mater1al. 

The object of study was the judicial modes of 
settling disputes in Busoga durmg the last 
phase of British rule (1950-2). The law that 
these courts administered was largely Soga 
customary law, (described by the legislation as 
‘native law and custom’). Professor Fallers 
somewhat oddly opines that ‘ By “ native law 
and custom " the legislators presumably meant 
the bodies of legal concepts and procedures in 
use in the Soga and other African oourte prior 
to the establishment of Britush rule ...' 
(p. 62); but there is nothing to warrant this 
view of their purpose; and the law to be 
statutorily administered was in fact that 
currently recognized as having binding foroe.* 
As Profeesor Fallers correctly points out, what 
the courte administered was not in praotice the 
pre-colomal law, which in any event he 
confesses is very difficult now to ascertain 
(p. 55), but ‘that part of the Soga courts’ 
adjudiscatory activity that is unencumbered by 
saperordinate legislative activity, that in which 
the “rule of recognition " is that the courts 
have authority to find law ’ (p. 63). Investiga- 
tors in neighbouring and  olosely-related 
Buganda have been similarly baffied by the 
task of defining precisely the sources and 
content of the so-called customary law, whioh, 
severed from ite historic roots, often appears no 
more than the whim or predilection of the 
judge ın constant dialogue with the people's 
extra-judicial habitual activity. 

Is customary law ‘law’? Our old frend 
raises 1ta head once more in the now obligatory 
fashion, in the context of this absence of olear- 
cut and absolute rule. Professor Fallera’s view 
is that ‘ Customary law is not so much & kind 
of law as a kind of legal situation which 
develops in imperial or quasi-imperial contexta, 
contexts m which dominant legal systems 
recognize and support the local law of politi- 
cally subordinate communities’ (p. 3). One 
cannot, of course, say that this definition 18 
wrong ; but one can say that such a restriction 
of the use of the term ‘ customary law’ opens 
up an artificial divide between legal systems of 


1 Beo A. N. Allott, New essays in African law, 
1970, 150 ff., and the Uganda decision of 
Kajubi v. Kabali (1044). 
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pre-oolonial and colonial times that is analyti- 
cally unwarranted. 

The definition of law adopted by the author 
is that put forward by Hart in his T'he concept 
of law.* The functional separation proposed by 
Hart between primary rules which specify 
social behaviour, and secondary rules which 
specify which primary rules apply, is adopted 
by Professor Fallers in his present study. It is 
not olear how valuable this dichotomy is for 
bringing out the special quality of Soga law and 
adjudication. It 18 Professor Fallers’s thesis that 
the Boga courte do not expressly and overtly 
articulate, cite, or refer to primary normative 
rules of behaviour (whether this is indeed so 
need not be argued at this point) ; but equally 
the courts appear unperturbed by the meta- 
legal problems of how to select specific primary 
rules (even if only implicit) to apply to the 
given case. And yet there are order and 
predictabihty in Soga law upon which both 
judges and htiganta rely (p. 19). The paradox, 
according to Professor Fallers, is resolved by 
reliance, not on case-law in the sense of 
precisely cited prior decisions, but on ‘ cate- 
gorising legal conoepts', seldom explicitly 
formulated or defined and oloeely linked to 
concrete fact-situations in Soge society. 

Upon this formulation one may offer 
several comments. Firstly, it can be argued 
that all concepts, if by this word are meant 
terme in & language, are by their nature 
categorizing. Secondly, it is not clear whether 
Professor Fallers uses ' concept’ to mean an 
idea lying behind thought or action or & lexical 
item or term 1n a language. If the latter, then 
it is again not clear, given the peculiar linguistic 
situation in Busoga (where Lusoga is the home 
language and Luganda, closely related to it, 
the official language?) whether the terms 
employed or manipulated are  Luganda, 
Lusoga, or both, and whether this makes 
any difference. A doubt concerning Profeasor 
Fallers’s intentions ia created by his remark (at 
p. 108) that ' Thus far I have used the term 
“ legal concept " to mean '' a wrong recognized 
by the law "^ ...'. The analysis by Profeasor 
Fallers of Soga (* = Ganda) legal terminology 
is one of the more valuable features of the book 
under review. This analysis begins at the most 
general level with the Ganda translations for 
the English ‘law’, for which there is ap- 
parently no exact equivalent in the vernaculars. 
This should not surprise us. Hiteeka is legislated 
law, Hawwuleiti is a missionary oomage, while 
mpisa means ‘ custom ' in tho sense of habit or 
practice, rather than ‘ custom ' 1n the narrower 
legal sense. 

3 H. L. A. Hart, The concept of law, 1961. 

* A close parallel, perhaps, with Switzerland 
and the respective positions of High German 
and Swiss-German. 
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Profeesor Fallers’s methodology of investiga- 
tion involved: (i) general anthropological 
background inquiries into Soga society ; (1i) 
analysis of a large body of cases collected 
between November 1950 and July 1952. The 
recorda of the Soga native courte were kept in 
Luganda, and were translated into English 
thereafter by Professor Fallers and a team of 
assistants. The cases were generally contem- 
porary, though a few considerably older cases 
are included. One’s experience with African 
court records generally does not suggest that & 
profound analysis of legal reasoning could be 
bult on them alone, but Soga native court 
records are apparently exceptional in that & 
full note of the evidence was taken by the 
clerk ; in any event, this source was supple- 
mented and verified by (ni) aotual attendance 
by Professor Fallers at natave court hearings ; 
though many court records stand on their own, 
and the doubt must remain about their 
adequacy. 

Marriage and land cases, both of special 
interest in Busoga because of the impact of 
Christianity and Islam in the one, and com- 
mercial agriculture in the other, form the bulk 
of the disputes analysed in detail. One 
incidentally learns a great deal about the 
substantive law, especially on the marriage 
side, despite the author’s disclaimer of any 
intention to restate the laws ; but it is a little 
surprising to find no reference to the work of 
Fleming in the field of land tenure, and the 
account here could with advantage have been 
somewhat fuller. 

From the comparatave angle there are two 
major points to be made. A contrast of African 
customary law with Anglo-American law, 
especially in the sphere of adjudication and 
dispute-settlement, can be greatly altered 
according to what it is decided to compare in 
the two systems. Usually formal superior court 
adjudication in Anglo-American law is com- 
pared with simple low-level adjudication in 
African local oourte—hardly a fair comparison, 
given the professionaliam of the personnel and 
the externalization or articulation of the legal 
rules to be found in the former (though even 
here many cases hardly raise any pointe of law). 
A fairer comparison 18 with, say, the courts of 
lay magistrates in England.‘ In the English 
magistrates’ oourta rarely if ever does a pomt 
of law come up for argument; no legal 
reasoning is generally to be found in the 
decisions ; counsel rarely appear for either 
side ; the record of the case will disclose a full 
minute of the evidence given, and little else ; 


* This pomt was argued by J. van Velgen in 
hia ‘ Procedural informality, reconciliation, and 
false comparisons’, in M. Gluckman (ed.), 
Ideas and procedures in African customary law, 
1969. 
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charges are generally in simple language, and 
the adjudicating justioes are using and bringing 
to bear ' legal concepta ’, for example ‘ without 
due care and attention’, which imply rather 
than overtly state the underlying law ; these 
concepts are linked with and express the 
reasonable expectations and the habitual 
practices of society—what conduct is to be 
expected of the ordinary, reasonably prudent 
oar-driver in such-and-such circumstances. To 
put it shortly and squarely : is not the judicial 
style in the non-traditional colonial native 
courts of Busoga akin to, rather than different 
from, that in comparable oourts in the 
Western world ? 

Studies of this kind, to take the second point 
provoked by ıt, raise the question whether the 
by now standard form of comparison between 
African and Western adjudication w not mis- 
conceived, or at best inadequate. Instead of 
contrasting behaviour in.‘ court’, should one 
not be studying the total legal procees by which 
claims are adjusted, of which appearance and 
argument in court may be (and often will be) 
only a part or e culmination? "This would 
mean including in our study of English dispute- 
settling the pre-prosecution role of police in 
English criminal law and the role of solicitors 
in Enghsh civil law. Looked at thus way, 
English law might seem to put as high a 
premium on conciliation and staying out of 
oourt as any Áfrican , 

Professor Fallera’s study, as the reader will 
appreciate from the fundamental questions 
raised by it in this review, challenges our 
assumptions, enriches our knowledge and 
understanding of African legal process, and 
pointa the way to further exploratory work. In 
sum, it is a most valuable addition to the 
African legal repertoire, happily linking the 
two cultures of law and social anthropology. 


A. N. ALLOTT 


WALTER GonpsoHMIDT: Kambuya’s 
cattle: the legacy of an African 
herdsman. x, 242 pp., front., 8 plates. 
Berkeley and Los eles : Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1969. $7.50. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. 72s.) 


This book and the work that it records 
represent an innovation in legal anthropology. 
We are familiar by now with the partly 
theoretical, partly reportorial, style adopted 
by, for instance, Gluckman in his Judictal 
process among the Barotse of Northern Rhodesta 
and Bohannan in his Justice and judgment 
among the Tiv, which transoribe the pro- 
ceedings of partacular semi-traditional African 
courte. Their reporte generally fall below the 
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level of the verbatim, however, and the 
resultant paraphrase, especially when pre- 
sented without a full account of the setting 
within which the dispute falle, tends to the 
two-dimenmonal. 

Now Professor Goldschmidt adds a third 
dimension to his desorption of one facet of 
Sebei law, by recounting, as faithfully as was 
possible for an ahen anthropologist, everything 
that happened and everything that was said in 
connexion with the disposal of the estate of 
Kambuys, a wealthy cattle-keeper (the noun 
and adjective are functionally synonymous) of 
the Sebei people of Uganda. The eventa 
described took place in 1962, and were ob- 
served as a by-product of Professor Gold- 
schmidt's more extensive general survey of 
Sebei life and law, the fruits of which are to be 
found in his already-published Seber law 
(Univermty of California Press, 1987). 

What waa said and done about the distribu- 
tion of Kambuya’s estate, it 18 important to 
note, took place exclumvely outaide any court 
of law, whether traditional or modern; the 
formal discuseions attended by Professor 
Goldachmidt (there were others which he did 
not or oould not attend) took place within the 
kokwei or family meeting or council. The 
meetings of this group were private, the 
procedure minimal, membership extended 
beyond the patrilmeal clansmen of the 
deceased to include certam ‘ elders’ or friends. 
It could be argued that, in view of the funda- 
mental revolution in local courte structure that 
had already ocourred when Professor Gold- 
schmidt was making his inquiries, such in- 
formal meetings are much more faithful 
exemplars of oustomary procedures and 
dispute-settling techniques. 

Always there is the problem of the observer 
and the disturbing effeot that he may have on 
events. Firstly, if he does not have the 
language (as here) he must work through an 
interpreter, who in this instance transmitted 
consecutive running translation to Professor 
Goldschmidt, who recorded the statements in 
English, not ın Sebei. No special difficulties 
appear to have arisen on this score, probably 
beoause the disputed points appear to have 
been mainly factual rather than legal, and also 
because Sebei is relatively free of specialized 
legal terms. On the other hand, did the 
presence of an outaider affect the behaviour of 
those present and the way in which they 
expressed themselves! If one imagines a 
similar scene in reverse, it is hard to conceive 
that an Ámerican family closely observed by & 
Sebei anthropologist during the processes of 
mourning and distribution of the estate of one 
of ite members would not modify 1t& behaviour, 
by formalizing exchanges, keeping intimate 
disagreements to private sessions, and inciting 
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persons to put forward the most favourable 
image of themselves, for instance. All this is 
not to diminish Profeseor Goldschmidt’s very 
substantial and pioneering contribution, but 
only to point up some of the imevitable 
obstacles to a total and undistorted report of 
family proceedings. Short of tape recorders 
and ome-cameras, it ia not clear what more 
could be done to give a proper account of 
intra-famuly legal proceedings than we have 
here; and their disturbing effect would of 
course greatly exceed that of the observational 
teams who took the present record. 

What is strikmg about Professor Gold- 
achmidt’s account is the small part played by 
rules of law strictly 80 called in the handling of 
the estate. The rules are there in the back- 
ground, but they are sometimes unspecific, 
or open to radical adaptation to meet partacu- 
lar circumstances or preasuree. The author's 
full discussion of this problem, both as he sees 
it and as the Sebei see it (from p. 170), is 
especially interesting and stimulating. Sebei 
legal rules are often ' flexible and uncertain’ 
(the author’s terms), but equally there are 
instances where a rule is rigid and 1ncapable of 
modifleation. There is sometimes an echo of the 
English dichotomy between law and equity, as 
in the modification m this instance of the strict 
Sebei hotchpot rule that a son who has 
received his full allocation from the father’s 
tokapsoy (anallocated cattle) snier vivos is not 
entitled to a further share at the father's 
death (p. 188). 

A good deal of Sebei law, especially that 
which concerns cattle and the family, is 
explicitly set out by Professor Goldachmuidt at 
different pote; of special comparative 
interest and local importance are certain 
contracts affecting cattle, notably the namanya 
or exchange contract, and the kamanakan 
or agistment contract. (One notes particularly 
the ramifying interpersonal and status con- 
sequences of these contracta, the formalities 
which attended their making, and the role of 
the agents who help to make them.) 

One final quibble, which is not intended to 
diminish the value of this most original work. 
The author remarks (at p. 9) that ‘ the Sebei 
and their neighbors are laconic’. This s not 
the adjective which springs to mind in reading 
the dialogues recorded here. The Sebei, one 
would suggest, hke other largely ilhterate 
African societies, can only function soorally and 
legally through the spoken word. There 18 no 
evidence that they are less adept at or more 
hesitant about doing so than comparable 
societies elsewhere in the continent. Writing, 
though, is not entirely absent in modern 
modified Sebei culture : a classificatory son of 
deceased had been asked by him to write down 
debts owed to him ; but he was deceased’s only 
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fully literate close relative. At the discussions 
on distribution of the estate this same relative 
acted as scribe. 

A. N. ALLOTT 


C. R. Boxun: The Portuguese seaborne 
empire, 1415-1825, (The History of 
Human Society.) xxvi, 426 pp. 
16 plates, map. London: Hutchinson 
and Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 1969. 55s. 


Professor Boxer does not suffer from the 
narrow specialiam which Professor Plumb, the 
editor of this series, deplores in his mtroduc- 
tion. Professor Boxer’s scholarly studies of 
many aspects of Portuguese imperial history in 
Brazil, Africa, and Asia are well known and 
respected. Thus the reader will find some 
themes in the present general study which 
Professor Boxer himself has made familiar, 
such as the seventeenth-century struggle with 
the Dutch, Portuguese missionary efforts in 
Asia, or the organization of the carrara da 
India. His task is not an easy one, however, 
because of the need to give coherence to a vast 
canvas of great complexity and diversity. A 
unity does emerge, however, ın the developing 
economic, political, and cultural interaction 
between the metropolitan colonial power and 
ite overseas territories. Professor Boxer gives 
added depth and colour to this umty by 
supplementing the customary framework of 
events and trends with his usual awareness of 
the people, kings, governors, friara, planters, 
merchants, who ruled, served, exploited, or 
defrauded the empire. 

The immense economic implications of 
Portuguese overseas expansion emerge very 
clearly. The pattern of colonial settlement, the 
treatment of the indigenous inhabitante, and 
the related economic activity varied greatly, 
for example, between the sugar plantations of 
Brazil, the gold mines of Minas Gerais, the 
slave-trade of the Guinea Coast or Angola, and 
the sea-borne carrying trade in Asia. But the 
end result, irrespective of the moral implica- 
tions, was to oreate wholly new or vastly 
expanded interdependent world marketa, of 
which the metropolitan country should have 
been the ultimate beneficiary. A remarkable 
inflow of wealth did ocour in Portugal and 
between different parte of the empire, but the 
affluence was personal, not general. Capital 
to float new ventures was always short in 
Portugal, and the importe were offset by 
dependence on English manufactures to export 
to the colonies. Even such a well-endowed 
monarch as John V (1706-50) died heavily in 
debt, partly because of his own prodigality. 

Professor Boxer is well aware of the oost of 
empire in human misery, whether of enslaved 
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Africans or Amerindians or of thousands of 
Portuguese sailors dying on the carreira da 
India. Nor is the Portuguese claim of freedom 
from racial prejudice in their polyglot empire 
allowed to paas unchallenged. That there was 
marked racial disorimimation in practice is 
clear, but one may legitimately ask whether 
those of mixed blood who did achieve positions 
of some standing would have fared better in 
other and later European empires ? Similarly, 
the immense missionary effort of the Catholic 
ohurch was marred by a general refusal to 
admit non-Europeans to the religious orders, 
except, infrequently, in those lands where the 
Portuguese had been unable to supplant 
indigenous political régimes. Professor Boxer 
clearly doea not expect too much from human 
beings and views their failings with com- 
passionate oynioigm. Inevitably, too, a church 
assumes at least part of the arrogance of the 
colonial régime with whioh it is linked, but 
perhaps a defender of the church might see 
redeeming features in the sincerity of the 
proselytizing endeavour in general. 

The Portuguese empire seems to have 
evolved more because of the self-generating 
energy of ita component parts than because of 
tightly-knit central direction from Lisbon. 
Indeed, this, coupled with the absence of any 
determined European attack on the empire 
after the Dutch peace of 1668-9, seems to be 
the explanation of ite survival. Increasingly, 
royal ships became outdated and ill-manned ; 
garrisons were weak and largely composed of 
criminal deporteea; the government at Goa 
could not hold back the ‘Oménis or Mar&this ; 
Brazilian planters revelled in the social prestage 
of their militia colonelcies, without any military 
experience ; the financial rewards of the status 
quo for the élite were such that there was little 
stimulus to seek new economic outlets and 
methods, unless they were the dubiously 
beneficial experiments of the Marquis of 
Pombal. But one is left with the hngering 
suspicion that ‘the traditional Portuguese 
failing of murmuracdo (backbiting) ', to which 
Professor Boxer refers, creates cumulatively an 
over-sombre picture of maladministration, 
deficiencies, and self-seeking, or that alterna- 
tively the apparently crumbling fabric of 
empire was sustained by the private gain of its 
admunistrators, merchants, and planters. 
Finally, of course, the standards of efficiency 
and honesty in all empires were then relatively 
low and much depended on the comparative 
affluence, economic vitality, and power of the 
mother country. The relationship which 
Professor Boxer establishes between the 
internal condition of Portugal and the manage- 
ment of ite colonies makes this abundantly 
clear. 

D. K. BASSETT 
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Grouio C. Lzrsonv: A survey of 
structural linguistics. 192 pp. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1970. £2.50. 


This book is an Enghsh version of the 
author's earlier Linguistica strukturale (Turin, 
Einaudi, 1966), but it is not simply an Enghsh 
translation. The contents have been up-dated 
to take in relevant work published m the 
intervening years, and in some chapters there 
has been considerable rearrangement of the 
material, more especially, as might be expected, 
in the chapter on transformational grammar. 
The chapter titles and their ordering remam 
the same, facilitating a comparison of two 
treatments by one author of the subject over 
the space of four years. 

The chapters in the book under review are : 
(1) ‘ Introductory notions ' ; (ii) ‘ Ferdinand de 
Saussure’; (ui) ‘The Prague school’; (iv) 
* The Copenhagen school ’ ; m: The beginning 
of American structuraliam’; (vi) ‘ Functional 
linguistios ’ (principally J: akobaon and Marta- 
net); (vu) ‘Structural lguistics' ; (vii) 
‘Transformational grammar’; (ix) ' Mathe- 
matical hnguistics and machine translation ’. 

Within this framework Mr. Lepschy provides 
an account of the development of twentieth- 
centary synchronic linguistios (current work on 
historical linguistics is only mentioned inor- 
dentally), and a oritacal comparative survey of 
the main trends and schools in the subjeot 
to-day. Two pointe of detail call for comment : 
(pp. 24-5) it is doubtful whether it waa 
primarily the ‘ crisis’ of historical linguistios 
(e.g. the debates between Siammbaumiheorie 
and IV ellentheorie and between neogrammarians 
and idealists) that gave rise to modern deaorip- 
tive linguistics ; rather it was the insight of 
people like de Saussure who saw that in any 
interpretation historical linguistics covered 
only one dimension of the study of language 
(incidentally historical linguistioe is ‘ traditional 
linguistics ° (p. 25) only to those for whom 
linguistics began in 1786); (p. 128) it is not 
the case that an aim and a name are phonemi- 
cally ambiguous ; quite a lot of the justification 
of the juncture phonemes of the Bloomfieldian 
structuralists lay in their providing a con- 
ceptual and notational equipment to deal with 
examples like these. 

Mr. Lepsohy's title justifies itself. Structural 
thinking in one or another version characterizes 
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almost all modern approaches to language; 
and what the author gives us here is a survey. 
The various schools and doctrines are summa- 
rized, with reference to the main protagoniste 
and their publications; the account is 
amplified by full bibliographical details for 
each chapter in the notes, which are mainly 
bibliographical and number 29 pp. in relation 
to the 130 pp. of the chapters themselves. 
Attention is drawn to the connexions, historical 
and contemporary, between different scholars 
and theories, and Mr. Lepschy includes his own 
very fair critical comments. 

All of this makes the book of very con- 
siderable value to studente and to the general 
reader. It may be wondered, however, how far 
the book would be useful by itself to someone 
hitherto ignorant of the subject. Mr. Lepschy's 
writing is compact and economical, and m 
general he seems to assume some familianty 
with the scholars whose work he is discussing. 
This should not be taken as a disparaging 
evaluation of the book. As he says in the 
preface, there are now a number of intro- 
ductions to linguistics in English, and this book 
is not intended as just one more. The initial 
reader who is prepared to use it 1n conjunction 
with one or more general introductions and 
with reference to the select bibliography 
(conveniently gathered into two pages, 180-1, 
at the end) will learn a great deal about the 
subject from Mr. Lepschy. But the reader who 
stands to benefit most is the person who has 
already done some linguistic readmg and 
perhaps attended first-year courses. He will 
either have been exposed to an ‘ interdenomi- 
national’ account of the subject or have been 
presented with one school as representative of 
mainstream contemporary linguistic scholar- 
ship, depending on his choice of reading and 
the attitudes of his teachers. From Mr. Lepschy 
he will in the first case get a very good picture 
of the different approaches to linguistica in this 
century and of how they fit together, and in 
the latter case he will come to realize that 
despite the monopolistic tendencies of some 
authorities one of the most interestmg charac- 
teristics of linguistics to-day is the rich 
diversity of competing and in part complemen- 
tary interpretations of linguistic theory and 
practice. As an unreformed and unrepentant 
eclectio the reviewer weloomes a publication 
such ag this. 

B. H. ROBINS 
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FaawoESOO VATTIONI (ed.): Eeclestas- 
tico : testo ebratco con apparato cruco 
e versions greca, latina e sirsaca, 
(Istituto Orientale di Napoli. Pub- 
blicazioni del Seminario di Semitistica. 
Testi, 1.) liv, 28b pp. Napoli: [Isti- 
tuto Universitario Orientale], 1968. 


The Orientel Institute at Naples is to be 
congratulated on its choice of Ecclesiastious as 
the subject of the first volume in a new series 
of texte. The work has been carried out with 
exemplary care by Dr. Vattion1. 

Dr. Vattioni uses Lévi's edition of 1904 as 
the base of his Hebrew text. A critical 
apparatus seta out variant readings, including 
those recently discovered at Qumran and at 
Massada and the fragmenta published by 
Professor Schirmann, as well as citations in 
Rabbmucal literature. Side by side with the 
Hebrew, each page carries the Greek, Peshitta, 
and Latin texte. For theee the editions 
respectively of Ziegler, of Lagarde, and of the 
Benedictines at Rome have been employed. 

Dr. Vattioni's text follows the order of the 
Hebrew, but for ease of reference the Greek is 
given ita own numeration on the opposite page. 
The result is a great boon to studente who 
hitherto have made use of Smend’s edition and 
have wrestled with the confusion in the 
numbering of ch. xxxi-xxxvi, as the present 
reviewer gratefully teetifles. And the very fact 
of having the original on the same page as the 
running texte of the princrpal versions is an 
inestimable advantage to scholars working on 
the textual development of this book. 

There is, however, & drawback to Dr. 
Vattioni’s volume. Only the Hebrew has a 
critical apparatus. For this limitation there 
were, no doubt, practical reasons. But the 
effect is that we still must have recourse to 
detailed editions of the non-Hebrew versions. 
At xhii, 6, for example, Dr. Vattioni’s Greek 
gives the reading lorjow without drawing 
attention to the variant d» mow. 

Dr. Vattioni has provided & lucid and 
sucoinet introduction ; of speoial value is the 
section on the diffusion of Ecclesiasticus. The 
work seems remarkably free of errors. On pp. 
97, 137, 143, and 145 the Hebrew appears not 
to stand in the correct pomtion on the page. 
At x, 22 (p. 53) the last note m the apparatus 
should, of course, be f, not e. At xhi, 8 (p. 227) 
should not Bm read wb rather than ysb ? 

Much research remains to be done on 
Eeolesiastious. Students will find their task 
greatly facilitated by this volume, which— 
certainly so far as the Hebrew text is con- 
cerned-—has an unportance more far-reaching 


than that of a ‘ working tool’, as Dr. Vattioni 
modestly describes it. 
J. B. SEGAL 


Husert DauwiOHT : Der Osten nach der 
Erdkarte al-Huwarwmis : Beiträge zur 
Historischen Geographie und Geschichte 
Asiens. Teil rr. Dre ost- und sud- 
ostasvatische Inselwelt und die M eere.— 
Teil 11. Der Süden des festlandischen 
Ostasvens.—Tesl 1v/1-2. Der Norden 
des festlindischen Ostastens und Nord- 
und Mittelasien. (Bonner Oriental- 
istische Studien, Neue Serie, Bd. 
198-19d.) [ii], 599 pp. ; [i], 395 pp. ; 
[1] 529 pp.; [ii], 530-937 pp. 
[Bonn]: Selbstverlag des Onental- 
ischen Seminars der Universitat Bonn, 
1970. 


Following upon his first volume published in 
1968, Dr. Daunicht has issued four more instal- 
ments of his researches into al-Khwarizmi's 
map of the world. Theee cover respectively, 
Tei ii South East Asia and the islands, 
Malaya, the Celebes, Borneo, Formosa, the 
Moluccas, Irian, Java, and the seas, but there 
appears to be little about Japan which seems 
unknown to the Arabs; Teil mm, south and 
middle China, and Teil 1v/1-2, northern China 
and north and north-east Asia. The new 
instalments follow the same pattern as the 
first volume (reviewed m BSOAS, IAM, 3, 
1970, 617—18), dealing with mountains, rivers, 
and towns, and attempting to identify the 
Arabio names with those drawn from native 
literary souroee, and also attempting to identify 
descriptions by travellers of people and things. 
Tei m commences with an imposing biblio- 
graphy of Far Eastern sources of no leas than 
33 pp. The Arabio names are often so corrupt 
or exhibit so many varianta that they are only 
to be elucidated, 1t would seem, by reference to 
the appropriate Far Eastern language, and 
Dr. Daunicht makes impressive use of Chinese, 
Indian, and other languages in his efforts to do 
this. A proportion of the accounts in the 
Islamic sources 18 of course more legendary 
than factual, especially what pertams to the 
Alexander legend. An Arabist cannot asseas 
how successful Dr. Daunicht has been in his 
identifications for he is not on familar ground 
here, and moreover this book will only really 
be possible to use properly when 1t is provided 
with several categories of index which no doubt 
the author will eventually supply. 

The brevity of this notice does not imply that 
the reviewer is unaware of the great task that 
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Dr. Daunicht has undertaken, and his range of 
erudition in handling Far Eastern and other 
literary sources in addition to Arabic. 


RH. B. SERJEANT 


Munusm Manni (ed.) : Alfarabe’s Book 
of letters (Kitab al-hurüf) : commentary 
on Artstotle’s Metaphysics. (Re- 
cherches publiées sous la direction de 
lInstitut de Lettres Orientales de 
Beyrouth. Kér. 1: Pensée Arabe et 
Musulmane, Tom. xrvi) xv, 253 pp. 
Beirut: Dar el-Mashreq Pubhshers 
(Imprimerie Catholique), 1969. (Dis- 
tributed by Librairie Orientale, 
Beyrouth.) 


There 18 little that oan be said about this 
addition to the editions of al-Farabi’s works, 
except that, like all Professor Mahdi's publi- 
cations, it satisfies the highest demands of 
accurate scholarship. The Kitab ai-hurüf, a 
work of which no MS was previously known to 
exist, 18, ın essence, a free commentary on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysica ; al-Farabi’s expansion 
of the discussion of the varieties in the meaning 
of terms, however, makes the work much more 
than just a commentary. The matter of the 
work will make it of interest to a wider circle 
of Arabista than would be concerned merely to 
study a new work of al-Faribi, however 
important such & work might be for the history 
of Islamio philosophy. 

The editing of the text appears to be very 
good ; we expect no less of Professor Mahdi. 
Arabiste are always pleased to see an edition of 
any Arab author appear, and, when the author 
ig a major one, the work is an unknown one and 
the editor 18 one of proven ability and scholar- 
ship, they have even more reason to be pleased. 


J. R. MATTOCK 


‘App AL-'Àziz AL-KHUWAITIR : ‘Uth- 
man b. Bishr, manhaju-hu wa-masa- 
diru-hu. 100 pp. Al-Riyad : Mu’assa- 
sat al-Jazirah Press, 1970. 


Dr. Khuwaitir has written an analytical 
sketch of one of the most important historians 
of the Wahh&bis, Ibn Bishr. He explains why 
so Irttle historical writing was carried out over 
the last three centuries in northern Arabia, 
gives an account of the principal historians 
there were of the Wahhabis, and then discusses 
Ibn Bishr’s life and works. Some pages are 
devoted to the characteristics of his historical 
writing and to natural phenomena that he 
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records and other data such as prices, informa- 
tion from beyond the Arabian peninsula, eto. 
The sawabig are discussed, a term connoting 
events that took place before the appearance 
of the da‘wah of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahh&b. Dr. Khuwaitir also treats of Ibn 
Bishr's style, his use of saj‘, grammatical errors, 
and the colloquial words or expressions he 
employs. Ibn Bishr, he pointe out is a partiou- 
larly valuable source as having participated at 
certain of the incidenta he describes. This is a 
handy appreciation of Ibn Bighr and a useful 
introduction to the study of Ba'udi historio- 
graphy. Unfortunately (from the reviewer's 
point of view), the page references are not to 
the Sadir edition of ‘Unwan al-majd ft tartkh 
Najd (Beirut, 1387/1967—8) which is probably 
the most readily available print. 


E. B. SERJRANT 


A. D. H. Brvar: Catalogue of the 
western Astatic seals sn the British 
Museum. Stamp seals. rr: the 
Sassantan dynasty. vii, 147 pp., 32 
plates. London: British Museum, 
1969. 90s. 


Dr. Bivar’s catalogue of the stamp seals of 
the Sassanian dynasty is a worthy addition to 
the series of catalogues that the British 
Museum has published ; and makes available 
for study the Museum's extensive colleotion of 
some 800 seals of this class. The 40 pp. 
introduction is & useful essay on the progress of 
studies, and discusses chronology, palaeo- 
graphy, the subjects and purpose of Sassanian 
seals 


In the catalogue Dr. Bivar follows the 
arrangement by subject classification that 
Thomas suggested and most subsequent 
scholars have employed, but he has added 
many refinements. Each entry has a concise 
description of the seal, an approximate dating, 
and scientific description of its material (that 
has been established specially for this catalogue 
by the Museum’s research laboratory). Each 
seal is illustrated in the accompanying plates. 
Dr. Bivar is wisely cautious about dates, but 
uses the developmg palaeography of the 
Pahlavi inscriptions and the rare examplee of 
seals referrmg to known personages to suggest 
a broad and tentative chronology for Sasganian 
seal shapes and the materials they use. He 
follows Borisov and Lukonin in regarding as 
Sassanian the large group of uninsoribed stones 
that Debevolse considered as Parthian, and 
dates the seal 120202 with a legend in Parthian 
soript to the early Sassanian period. He may 
well be right, but this leaves us with the puzzle 
about the apparent lack of Parthian seals 
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proper. The bronze seal 1309080 from north- 
west India, which Dr. Bivar rightly regards as 
Indo-Parthian, is not necessarily a good 
indieation of what Parthian seals should be 
like. Itis close to seals of Marshall’s class IV, 
which are found in the Saka/Parthian strate 
at Sirkap, and are the seals most commonly 
found at Taxila. But many of the seals of this 
class have Kharosthi inscriptions, some reflect 
closely current Panjab com types and one 
suspecta that they are probably local producta 
of north-west India. 

The concordance of departmental index 
numbers, BMC numbers in a distinctive form, 
and accession registration entries is impeccable 
in its olanty and will greatly facilitate reference 
to the BM collection. Although it constitutes a 
significant branch of Sassanian art, the subject 
of Sassanian seals has been surprisingly 
neglected in recent years. With the recently 
published catalogue of the Hermitage oolleo- 
tion, Dr. Bivar's study should do much to 
remedy the neglect of this important class of 
material. 

D. W. MAODOWALL 


MoJTABA Mrnovi and Iras AvsHAR (ed.): 
Yadd-nime-ye | irünw-ye Minorsky. 
(Publieations of Tehran University, 
No. 1241; Ganjine-ye Tahqiqàt-e 
Trani, No. 57.) pii], xxxi, 255, 255, 
[13], 8 pp, 3 plates. Tehran: 
[University of Tehran], 1969. 


This is a memorial volume to Profeasor 
Vladimir Minorsky published by the University 
of Tehran. It contains 20 articles in English 
and French and 10 in Persian, contributed by 
his former colleagues and friends. The English/ 
French section is prefaced by & memoir by 
Professor D. M. Lang, the Persian by an 
appreciation and a brief account of Professor 
Minorsky’s life and works by Sayyid Hasan 
Tagizadeh and Professor Mojtaba Minovi 
respectively. The volume, as would be ex- 
pected, concentrates mainly upon the two 
fields, geography and history, in whioh 
Profeasor Minorsky himself chiefly specialized. 
There are also articles on Sasanian studies, 
and on literary, philological, and philosophical 
topics. These include articles by Professor 
Minovi on Mullä Qutb Mahmüd Shirazi, Dr. 
Djavàd Falaturi on Fakhr al-Din al-Razi's 
‘Critical logic’, Prufeasor Frye entitled 
* Contanuing Iranian influences on Armenian ’, 
and Professor Hinz ' The value of the fümàn in 
the Middle Ages ', Professor Lazard on the date 
of the astronomer Muhammad b. Ayyüb Tabari, 
Professor Ghulim Husayn Yüsufl on the 
Qübüs-nüma, and Dr. MacKenzie on two 
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Kurdish poete, while Dr. Iraj Afshar’s and 
Dr. Danishpazhih’s contribution consists of 
the Arabic text of a risdla by Fadlullih b. 
Rüzbihàn Khunji, entitled Hidayat al-iasdig Hā 
Mküyat al-hariq. 


A. K. B. L. 


RicHAgD M. Harris and Rama Natu 
SHARMA : A basto Hinds reader. vii, 
316 pp. Ithaca and London : Cornell 
Universi Press, 1969. $9.50. 
(English agents : IBEG Ltd. 55s.) 

D. N. Suanma and James W. STONE: 
Hinds: an actwe sniroduction. 
(Foreign Service Institute Basic 
Course Series.) xiii, 131 pp. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Foreign Service Institute, 
Dept. of State, 1970. 


The two works under review are further 
additions to the materials available for the 
teaching of Hindi. Neither pretends to offer a 
complete system of learning. The first is & 
bamo reader designed to integrate with the two 
elementary Hindi courses, Fairbanks and Misra, 
Spoken and written Hinds, and Gumperz and 
Rumery, Conversational Hindi-Urdu whioh are 
used fairly widely and with varying degrees of 
success in the USA. The first part of the work 
is called ‘ Struoture-oriented reading practice ’. 
This offers a series of ahort sentenoes illustrating 
the various grammatical structures of Hindi 
and, as such, provides useful reinforcement 
material for any course. The second part 
contains 22 short essays on a variety of Indian 
topics, mainly about people of religious, 
literary, or historical importance, and con- 
stitutes some 60 pp. of actual Hindi. There are 
cultural notes and a glossary that is by no 
means complete. There are few Western 
studenta of Hind: who could not find this 
reader useful at some point in their studies, 
but it would have bean even more useful had it 
been printed rather than reproduced in a 
typesoript form. 

The printang is one of the virtues of the 
second work. ‘This contains a series of 50 
lessons each with a set of master sentences that 
are to be learnt and which serve as the 
materials for an interplay between the students 
and the instructor. As the effectiveness of such 
a method depends almost entirely on the 
vitality, aggreesiveness, and ingenuity of the 
instructor, one can scarcely pass judgement on 
the worth of this course which, in scope, 
remains at the most elementary level. The 
Peace Corps have been active m the production 
of this work and one oan see that they form the 
class of student for which such an approach 
might be of use. Indeed the method offered 
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here is rather like Gamma Globulin which the 
Peace Corps also have to take; they must 
come in contact with the disease itself within 
40 days of having the injection otherwise it will 
not be effeotive. 

Both of the works under review clearly have 
merits in restricted situations. Whether they 
will be of use outside the situations for which 
they have been designed is quite another 
matter. If, however, people of any nationality, 
through these works, are enabled to come to 
either a spoken or a reading knowledge of 
Hindi, these books wil have proved their 
worth. 

B. CO. R. WEIGHTMAN 


MONIKA JogDAN-HORSTMANN : Sadani : 
a Bhojpuri dialect spoken in Chota- 
nagpur. (Indologia Berolinensis, 
Bd. 1.) xvi, 196 pp., 8 maps + errata 
sheet. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1969, DM 22. 


This is & linguistic description of Sadani, a 
Bhojpuri dialect spoken in Chotanagpur. The 
corpus that has been investigated comprises 
tape recordings and published texta and 
grammars. The work oontams chapters on 
phonetics and phonology, morphophonemics, 
and morphology. There is a collection of texta 
and translations together with a glossary and 
an index. All this is sandwiched between a 
useful introduction and à somewhat superfluous 
information sheet. 

The study 1s heavily methodological and has 
certain self-imposed limitations. Neither 
syntax nor the lexicon are investigated, nor is 
there any attempt to examine the linguistic 
geography of the region. This is unfortunate 
since an examination of the lexicon and of the 
surrounding dialects would have supplied 
valuable comparative material. Within its 
limitations, however, this is a useful addition to 
the studies on the dialects of the modern 
Indo-Aryan languages. 


B. 0. B. WEIGHTMAN 


SHOBHA Muxzsmu: The republican 
trends in ancient India. xv, 220 pp. 
Delhi : Munshiram Manoharlal, 1969. 
Rs. 26. 


Although the present work suffers in many 
respects from & comparison with J. P. Sharma’s 
Republics yn ancient India, in general outline it 
may be regarded as complementary to Sharma’s 
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opus. Where Sharma deals in great detail with 
all the known evidence concerning the mdivi- 
dual republics from 1500 B.o. to 500 B.o., 
Shobha Mukerji is concerned primarily with 
the theoretical aspects of republican govern- 
ment, and with a later period (600 B.c.—.D. 
500). In fact, since both draw upon the same 
sources, and since fact and theory are so 
inextricably intertwined ın ancient Indian 
history, the two books often overlap. 

Where Dr. Sharma erred on the side of 
caution and aridity, Dr. Mukerji is undone by 
a rather too passionate devotion to the point of 
view of K. P. Jayaswal; filled with nationalistic 
fervour, she sees noble and modern elements of 
government in ancient India in the most 
unhkely places. Using European definitions of 
political principles (Cicero, Monteequieu, and 
even some odd analyses of oligarchies 1n the 
USA), the author applies these principles to the 
Indian ganas and sanghas and arrives at the 
conclusion that ‘ a republic may not necessarily 
be democratic nor is it true that Indian 
republics were ordinarily oligarehic. . .. [The] 
majority of the Indian republics were a special 
type of aristocracy ' (p. x). She then proceeds 
to marshal the evidence of an impressive range 
of sourcee—Pünini, the Mahabharata, Jain 
texta, eto.—but falls back oonstantly upon the 
interpretations offered by Jayaswal. 

The book contains some fresh and stimula- 
ting 1deas, but many are totally untenable ; 
the generally undisciplined thinking is topped 
only by the laxity in Pali and Sanskrit 
quotation, & cavalier attitude toward English 
usage, and a gay abandon in matters of proof- 
reading. The discussions are marred by the 
author’s naive tendency to accept as descrip- 
tions of fact highly biased and purely 
theoretical discussions in Sanskrit and Pali 
texts. In spite of these flaws, the book 
contains sufficient solid evidence and intelligent 
argument to make it palatable to historians 
willing to taste it cum grano salis. 


WENDY DONIGER O’ FLAHERTY 


C. H. Pures and Mary DOREEN 
Warnwriaut (ed.) : The partition of 
India : polvcies and perspectives, 1935— 
1947. 607 pp. London : George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1970. £5 10s. 


Since India was granted independence only 
as recently as 1947 and because much of the 
evidence cannot be consulted, ıt would seem 
fair to suggest that no one 1s at present in a 
position to discuss the problem adequately. 
In a collection of papers read at a seminar of 
this nature one therefore cannot expect to get 
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a frigidly impartial survey. There is a tendenoy 
with certain of the contributors to suggest that, 
until the political element was injected into 
the conflict, the two communities lived peaoe- 
fully side by side. In the reviewer’s opinion 
this under-estimates the part played by 
religion in Eastern countries. Surely it may be 
argued that without the religious cleavage the 
political problem would never have arisen. 
The book opens with an extremely useful 
introduction by Professor Philips, the Director 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
whose organizing ability made possible the 
holding of a seminar on this important subject. 
The, best papers presented to the seminar were 
those by trained historians. R. J. Moore 1n his 
paper on ‘The making of India’s paper 
federation, 1927-35’, breaks fresh ground 
because it is based on the Templewood 
Collection in the India Office Library. It is his 
behef that an all-India federation was a 
chimera. His other contribution, ‘ British 
policy and the Indian problem, 1936-40’, 18 
extremely important because he was able to 
consult the Zetland papers. Misa Wainwright/s 
account of the part played by Sir Francis Tuker 
is based on his private papers and pays a4 
well-deserved tribute to the work of that fine 
old soldier. ‘ The role of Lord Mountbatten ', 
by H. V. Hodson, is a well-written eulogy but 
B. R. Nanda's assessment of Nehru's pohoy 
leada one to conclude that the book would have 
been improved by & detailed chapter on 
communalism in India, not merely in modern 
Calcutta but from the thirteenth oentury 
onwards. Z. N. Zaidi’s account of the Muslim 
League serves as a useful antidote to the 
previous author’s eulogy of Nehru. D. G. 
Dalton’s study of Satyagraha is a very good 
analysis of the subject. The Muslim cage is well 
argued by M. A. Isphani. B. Shiva Rao’s 
* India, 1935-47 ' is an important survey by an 
experienced journalist. I. H. Qureshi gives an 
account of his personal experiences during the 
massacres. Percival Bpear's able examination 
of the part played by the middle classes is 
based on his experiences at St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi. The book concludes with a 
useful chronology and a very good bibliography. 


O. COLLIN DAVIES 


WALTER LrgBENTHAL (tr.): Chao-lun: 
the treatises of Seng-chao. Second 
revised edition. xli, 152 pp. Hong 
Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 
1968. HK $50. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 885.) 


The first edition of this translation by Dr. 
VOL. XXXIV. PART I, 
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Liebenthal was published in 1948 under the 
title The book of Chao (Monumenta Serica, 
Monograph xm, Catholic University of Peking). 
In the preface to this second edition, the 
translator writes, ‘ The first edition . . . came 
out just a few days before the Communist army 
besieged Peking. I received thirty copies, 
which I sent to Europe. Not all of them, 
however, reached their destination; more 
copies bought in the market were sent out later, 
but most of the first edition must be considered 
as lost’. Thus, very few scholara have had 
ready access to the work, and Dr. Liebenthal 
has rendered a valuable service to Buddhist 
studies by making ıt available again. 

The text, consisting of four essays, is 
important: composed between A p. 404 and 
414, it 18 one of the few early works of Chinese 
authorship on Buddhist doctrine included ın 
the canonical Buddhist collections (Z'asshé 
Daizókyó, vol. xiv, no. 1858). Seng Chao, a 
pupil of XKumárajiva, declares himself a 
Buddhist by his tatle Seng. An admixture of 
Taoist attatudes and terminology adds to the 
interest of the book, but does not prevent it 
from being acceptable as a presentation of a 
school of Buddhist doctrine. The first edition 
was reviewed by Dr. D. L. Snellgrove in this 
Bulletin, xia, 4, 1951, 1063—5 ; and the reader 
is referred to that review for a more detailed 
discussion of the doctrinal aspecte of the work. 

In most respects the new edition does not 
differ greatly from the first. The bibliography 
has both additions and omissions, but is 
substantially the same. In the introduction, 
§4, 'Notea and comments on Seng-chao’s 
philosophy ’, i8 & new and e ded essay on 
the subject, although naturally much of the 
game ground is covered. Appendix r, ‘ The first 
mx '" schools " of Chinese Buddhism’, while 
using much of the same material, is also 
oonsiderably rewritten, sgain with additions 
and deletions. The new edition omits 
appendixes 1, Iv, and v of the first edition 
(‘ Notes on instantaneous ilumination and 
connected problema’; ' Yao Heng, King of 
Ch'in, on Buddhism ’; and * Meditation on the 
Buddha ’). 

The translation of the text has been 
thoroughly revised. Many sentences and 
paragraphs remain the same, but a number of 
corrections have been made, and many 
sentences have been altered to correspond 
more closely with the Chinese; and in many 
cases these alterations make for easier under- 
standing of the progress of the argument. 
Although the revised edition thus supersedes 
its predecessor, the work as a whole retains the 
same character in essentials, and Dr. Snell. 
grove'a review mentioned above is still relevant. 


J. B. 
14 
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Josera R. Levenson and Franz 
ScHURMANN : China : an interpretive 
history. From the beginnings to the fall 
of Han. xi, 141 pp., 2 plates, 2 maps 
[on endpapers]. Berkeley and Los 

eles: University of California 
Press, 1969. $3.95. (English agents : 
IBEG Ltd. 435.) 


The authors attempt to isolate and define 
questions that underlie the social and intellec- 
tual history of China up to the end of the Han 
dynasty. The chapters are divided into two 
sections: background, in which there is an 
indication of factual developments and 
situations ; and implications, which convey the 
authors’ ideas of the problems that are con- 
cerned in interpretation. 

M. L. 


JosppH NEEDHAM : Clerks and craftsmen 
in China and the West: lectures and 
addresses on the history of science and 
technology. xix, 470 pp., 40 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1970. 
£7.50. 


This volume is the third of a series of 
reprinte of articles and other material whioh the 
Master of Caius has published in periodicals. 
While the contents of the first two volumes 
(Within the four seas and The grand istration) 
concern the intellectual confrontation between 
East and West and the author's personal 
reactions to the pattern of Chinese culture that 
he is unfolding (see BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1970, 
454—5), the volume under review includes 
contributions that are of a more teohnical 
type. Altogether 19 papers are reprinted. 
Some are revised versions of lectures or articles 
that were presented as early as 1946; the 
latest date from 1966. As is to be expected in a 
book of this sort, there are articles directed at 
widely different audiences, ranging from the 
Wilkins Lecture to the Royal Society (1958) to 
a Unesco Month lecture delivered in Beirut 
(1948). There are statements of Dr. Needham's 
general theme and the conclusions that he 
reaches on a broad front ; there are summaries 
of a technical nature ; and there are contribu- 
tions which amplify the relevant section of 
Science and civilisation in China. Thus the 
‘menu’ comprises highly scientific treatises 
(e.g. ‘The pre-natal history of the steam- 
engine ’, 1963, revised) ; principles which bear 
on the whole of Dr. Needham’s undertaking 
(e.g. ‘ The translation of old Chinese scientific 
and technics! texte’, 1957, revised); and 
excursions into institutional history (e.g. 

China and the origin of qualifying examina- 
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tions in medicine’, 1962). Readers wil 
weloome the article entitled ‘Iron and steel 
production in ancient and medieval China’ 
(1950) which is a summary of the rather rare 
original publication ; and the final item in the 
volume, ‘ The roles of Europe and China in the 
evolution of oeoumenioa] science ’ (1966), has a 
partioular value as being the author’s latest 
expression of views on the subject. The volume 
is & useful adjunct to be placed on the groaning 
shelf which bears Science and civilisation in 
China. Except in a few instances, Chinese 
characters have not been included in the 
reprinta ; and for a complete understanding 
readers will at times need access to some of the 
original periodicals or to germane material that 
Dr. Needham haa published elsewhere. 


MICHAEL LOEWE 


Ivan Morris (ed): Madly singing in 
the mountains : an appreciation. and 
anthology of Arthur Waley. 403 pp., 
front., 16 plates. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1970. £3.50. 


This anthology and appreciation of Arthur 
Waley, coming four years after his death, 
serves to remind us of the work of this moet 
distinguished and influential orientalist. The 
editor admite that in chooemg the pieces for 
the anthology he let himself be guided by his 
personal preference, but in view of Waley’s 
extraordinary output this seems as reasonable 
& method to have adopted as any : we should 
have to hope for several more volumes to have 
every side of his work represented. The most 
valuable part of the anthology for scholars, 
who will in any case be familiar with his major 
works, are a number of articles origmally 
published m non-academic journals, the text 
of a most interesting broadcast interview, and 
& number of previously unpublished pieces, 
including translations of 19 Japanese poema. 
For this part alone the book would be worth 
having. 

The appreciation consiste of contributions 
from a variety of people who knew Waley. 
It cannot be said that they are all equally 
significant, but those from the orientaliste at 
least will be interesting to readers of this 
journal. They make it clear that although 
Waley seemed a rather formidable person, he 
was in fact extraordinarily kind and con- 
siderate, and especially so to younger scholars 
whom he treated without any condescension. 
It is perhaps also not realized how many 
students of Chinese and Japanese literature 
were originally fired by his translations to take 
up the study of these languages. Several of the 
contributors to this book who have made 
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names for themselves in oriental studies testify 
that their first inspiration came through the 
example of Waley who was the first to show 
that Chinese poetry could successfully be 
translated into Enghsh verge. There can be no 
doubt that if English translations from the 
Chinese are now accepted as literature and not 
as mere curiosities by the general reader, this 
is as much due to his influence on the younger 
generation of scholars as to his own work 
directly. The pieces of tribute also show that if 
Waley’s interests were extraordmarily wide, 
stretching well beyond the oriental field and 
thus illuminating most of what he wrote with 
connexions no one but he would have been 
aware of, yet the depth of his knowledge was 
achieved by a prolonged concentration and an 
absolute refusal to spend his time or energy on 
anything he regarded as inessential or un- 
interesting. To this latter category belonged 
some of the activities most academics find 
difficult to avoid. Of how many sinologues 
could it credibly have been reported that their 
immediate reaction to the question whether 
they would accept the Chair of Chinese at 
Cambridge was ‘I would rather be dead’ ? 

It is hoped that this anthology may give 
new readers & taste for the feast that is 
available. 

GEORGE WEYB 


ABDUL MajkED MOHAMED MACKEEN : 
Contemporary Islamtc legal organiza- 
tion sn Malaya. (Yale University 
Southeast Asia Studies. Monograph 
Series, No. 13.) x, 137 pp. + errata 
sheet. New Haven: Yale University 
Southeast Asia Studies, [1969]. (Dis- 
tributed by Cellar Book Shop, Detroit. 
$4.50.) 


Dr. Mackeen has surveyed the entire body of 
state enactments in Malaysia covering half a 
century, but in his short monograph he has 
confined himself to those in force to-day; he 

.has, moreover, visited every state of Malaysia 

to make investigations in the field in order to 
ascertain what actually is in practice at 
present. Apart from his own monograph and 
another work which he mentions, moat of the 
studies in the past, he says, have dealt with 
Malay customary law rather than with Islamic 
law in Malaya. Islamic law was imported from 
Bhàfü'i southern Arabia, and the greatest 
challenge it met was when it had already long 
been established, and ghari‘ah had to meet 
another imported system-——English law. ‘In 
most regions,’ he says, ‘the so-called Malay 
customary law no longer existe and where it 
does it tends either to merge with hukm 
shar‘... or to co-exist with Islamic law.’ 
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The monograph treats of the historical 
sources of the legal system, of Malay customary 
law, the constitution of Malaysia, and the 
Islamio sultanate in ite theoretical aspects and 
as it existe in Malaysia. Two mportant sections 
deal with the ' Council of [Muslim] Religion 
and Malay Custom'—the Majlis, and the 
shari'ah law-oourt, the texte which form the 
sources of Islamic law in Malaya being listed. 
Bibliography is given in the notes to the 
monograph and in a list of additional sources : 
there is also a “Table of state enactments '. 
The Perak ‘ Administration of Muslim Law 
Enactment, 1960 ' is reproduced in a 55 pp. 
appendix. 

Dr. Mackeen’s little study is a lucid and 
interesting introduction to what is no doubt & 
large subject, carefully put together and 
presented in excellent English. 


E. B. SERJEANT 


Donatp Cray JoHNSsON (comp.): A 
gutde to reference materials on Southeast 
Asta, based on the collections in the Yale 
and Corneli University Labrartes. (Yale 
Southeast Asia Studies, 6.) xi, 160 pp. 
New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1970. $8.75, 79e. 


A reliable bibliography of reference works is 
an invaluable addition to the soholar's library, 
and is particularly essentia] in such broad 
fields as South East Asian studies. Donald 
Clay Johnson's guide to South East Asian 
referenoe materials is & valuable contribution 
in this area. It appears to be accurate, on the 
whole sensibly organized, and reasonably com- 
plete within ita own terms of reference. It is 
regrettable that the compiler does not include 
any works which are not written in the roman 
alphabet, any publications of the United 
Nations, any artacles in scholarly journals, or 
any works not held by either Yale or Cornell 
University Libraries. Thus it is far from a 
complete guide. Nevertheleas this slim volume 
contains some 2,000 entries, and is a valuable 
addition to the tools of scholarship. 


M. O. RIOKLEFS 


T&gopoROo A. LLAMZON: A subgrowping 
of nine Philippine languages. (Ver- 
handelingen van het Koninklijk Insti- 
tuut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, 58.) xi, 128 pp. The Hague : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1969. Guilders 20. 


The languages chosen for study in this 
monograph are four from the northern 
Philippines—llocano, Ibanag, Ifugao, and 
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Kankanay—and five from other areas— 
Tagalog, Bicol, Samar-Leyte, Hiligaynon, and 
Cebuano. Part of the reason for selecting these 
languages was that they might represent 
different subgroups within the Philippine 
family, and as it turns out Fr. Llamzon 
produces evidence to suggest that the four 
northern languages are among the members of 
one subgroup, while the other five languages 
form part of another. Withm the northern 
group, the author divides Ibanag from an 
“Ilocano Subgroup’, which is in turn sub- 
divided into Ilocano and an ‘ Ifugao Subgroup ' 
consisting of Ifugao and Kankanay. The other, 
* Tagalic’, group of five languages is split into 
Tagalog and a ‘Biool Subgroup’, which 
Fr. Liamzon admits 18 based on rather weak 
phonological and lexical evidence. Within this 
subgroup a further Bisayan subgroup, com- 
prising Cebuano, Hiligaynon, and Samar-Leyte, 
is distinguished. 

These subgroupings are based on shared 
features of phonology, morphology, and 
lexicon, but not of syntax, since adequate 
syntactic desoriptions of some of the languages 
do not exist. At the lexical level, the numbers 
of exclusively shared features are much higher 
for Cebuano-Hiligaynon-Samar-Leyte (99) and 
for Ifugao-Kankanay (112) than for other 
language pairings, so much so that Fr. Liamzon 
suggests that these groupe of languages are 
perhaps dialecte rather than separate lan- 
guages. The author aleo notes as a problem for 
further investigation the faot that, although 
locano, Ifugao, and Kankanay apparently 
belong to the same subgroup, Ilocano shares 72 
lexical featurea with Kankanay but none with 
Ifugao. 


N. G. PHILLIPS 


I. O. DznawNo: A dictionary of Yoruba 
monosyllabic verbs. 2 vols. : [iu], vi, 
469 pp.; [i] 458 pp. [lle-Ife]: 
Institute of African Studios, Univer- 
sity of Ife, 1969. [Mimeographed.] 
N£2 10s. 


The first draft of this work was given the 
title of ‘A modern diotionary of Yoruba 
usage ’ which in some ways was more suitable 
since it contains entries, e.g. the negative 
particle kd, which are monosyllables but hardly 
verbs and various digreeaions, e.g. a section on 
the numerals, which are not covered by the 
present title at all. The style of the explana- 
tions given shows that the work was intended 
for use in Yoruba schools rather than for non- 
Yoruba scholars and this is borne out by the 
absence of any reference to previous work, 


particularly to R. C. Abraham’s Dictionary of 
modern Yoruba, published in 1959, and also by 
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the fact that tone is only sporadically indicated 
in the illustrative examples. ^ Abraham's 
dictionary is actually more useful for most 
purposes but one does occasionally find in this 
new dictionary comments on Yoruba customs 
which non- Yoruba scholars will value. 

The author goes much further than the 
generally accepted rules of written Yoruba in 
the way he writes as one word various com- 
binations of verb plus object noun, e.g. 
dskólà (di kid) ‘ to wear a collar’. Some of the 
elided forms given will be useful for foreign 
learners, who are sometimes at a loss to know 
which of two vowels in contact will disappear. 
There is a good deal of repetition in that dis- 
junctive and elided forms are often given as 
separate entries, e.g. fi ¢s¢ ko and feseko ‘to 
stumble’. One gets the impression that the 
author had no olear idea in lus mind of how 
best to set out his material, e.g. the head-words 
are translated sometimes by an infinitive, 
sometimes by a past tense and sometimes by 
the present tense. In short, this w a work 
which one can profitably piok up oocasionally 
to browse through but which is of only marginal 
uso as & work of reference. 

B. C. ROWLANDS 


René 8. Wasstna: The arts of Africa. 
Translated from the French by Diana 
Imber. Photographs by Hans Hinz. 
xi, 285 pp. London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1970. £10 10s. 


The design and layout of this book are 
impressive. Many of the illustrations are 
original, though some are also irrelevant. This 
applies particularly to two of the colour plates 
which show a Masai woman ‘wearing rich 
ornament ' (plate v1) and a Masai warrior * with 
hair covered in clay and red ochre and plaited 
in pigtails’ (plate xvr) The author admite 
that ‘the Masai really produced very little 
worthy of the name of art' (p. 116). Why, 
then, does he include them? The answer is 
that in any purely ethnographic approach to 
tribal art the writer often has to resort to 
padding, because where the ethnography is 
rich, the art is sometimes poor, and vice versa. 

Some of the author's generalizations are very 
wide of the mark. He speaks of ‘ small masks 
of carved ivory that are produced everywhere 
in Africa’ (p. 78), whereas, on the contrary, 
ivory masks are rare. And it is obviously & 
vast exaggeration to say ‘In the fifteenth 
century the Portuguese soon converted the 
whole [Congo] kingdom to Christianity ' (p. 22). 

The translation from the French by Diana 
Imber reads quite fluently but contains a 
number of teohnical and other errora. Her 
weaving terminology is incorrect, e.g. for 
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* bobbin ’ read * heddle-pulley * (pp. 95—6). For 
‘ patrilinear ' and ' matrilinear’ read ‘ patri- 
lineal’ and ‘ matrilmeal’ throughout. The 
mintadi are ‘ guardian’ spirits not ' guards’ 
(p. 110). For ‘rump’ it is important to read 
‘trunk ’ (pp. 202-5). For ‘ dice’ read ‘ com- 
ters ’, referring to the pebbles or beans used in 
the African board game (p. 222). 

The high price of the book is partly justified 
by ita illustrations but not by its text. 


GUY ATKINS 


DaNirgL P. BrgBuvok (ed.): Tradition 
and creativity in tribal art. xx, 236 Ppp., 
64 plates. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press, 1969. 
$12. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 
£5 14s.) 


This collection of essays includes several 
contributions by pioneers of the theory that 
primitive art is only ‘anonymous’ to those 
who lack the opportunity to study it in ite 
living environment. Hans Himmelheber, one 
of the most distinguished Africaniste to sup- 
port this view, is unfortunately not repre- 
sented. 

The book contains much that is new both in 
art theory and fleld-work. Important theo- 
retical contributions are those by Daniel 
Biebuyck in his introduction as editor, and the 
article by Adrian Gerbrands on ‘ The concept of 
style in non-Western art’. New data from 
Nigeria are contributed by William Fagg (‘ The 
African artist ’) and by Robert Thompson in a 
substantial paper called ‘ Abátàn : a master 
potter of the Ègbádò Yoruba’. 

The illustrations are all strictly related to 
the text, which is sufficiently unusual to be 
worth mentioning. 

GUY ATKINS 


Eva KRAPF-ÁSKARI: Yoruba towns and 
cites : an enquiry «nto the nature of 
urban social phenomena. (Oxford 
Monographs on Social Anthropology.) 
xu, 195 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1969. 42s. 


This is an interesting and useful book the 
results of which were acquired by a most 
admirable analysis of literary sources. Ite 
descriptions of Yoruba towns are lively and 
well-documented, and hold the reader’s interest 
throughout. The theme is that, despite asser- 
tions or suggestions to the contrary, these 
Yoruba ‘ traditional ' towns must legitimately 
be relevant in the field of African urban studies. 
The main theoretical problem is to demonstrate 
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that extensive, corporate kinship-based units 
may constitute the cores of residential groups 
and may yet persist as viable groups in an 
increasingly stratified society. 

Some might argue that the author’s concern 
to demonstrate that the Yoruba ' towns ' are in 
fact towns is a non-problem. The reviewer falls 
into the same category of those who feel that 
the task of the sociologist is to analyse social 
processes wherever they operate and to regard 
as secondary the nature of the cultural context 
of these processes. Therefore, whether or not 
an area accommodating a group is or is nota 
town ceases to be relevant. Even if this 
criticism were held to be valid in this partioular 
case, the author has done a worthy service by 
presenting the best full analysis yet of Yoruba 
‘urban ' social structure. Her analysis in fact 
supports her argument that the well-known 
distinction between ‘ traditional ' and ‘ Western 
industrial’ towns is no more than an initial 
descriptave one, useful heuristically but over- 
treated as a basis for distinguishing problems 
of ‘urbanism’ from ‘ urbanization’. As she 
concludes, in what seems to be an apparent 
contradiction of her original thesis, we may as 
well abandon the vested interesta associated 
with such terms, includmg that of ‘urban’. 
Agreed. Therefore, why should she want to 
demonstrate that Yoruba towns are as urban 
as, say, the Copperbelt towns of Zambia ? 


D. J. PARKIN 


Suzanne Bernus:  Partscularstsmes 
ethniques en milieu urbain : l'exemple 
de Niamey. (Université de Paris. 
Mémoires de l'Institut. d'Ethnologie, 
L) [xvi], 262 pp. Paris: Institut 
d'Ethnologie, 1969. Fr. 20. 


This important book contraste with Eva 
Krapf-Askari’s Yoruba towns and cities in being 
less concerned with the definitional problem of 
‘urban’, ‘urbanism’, and ‘ urbanization’ 
than with the theoretical problema of ethnicity 
in Niamey in Niger Republic. In other words, 
the author here foouses on social process and 
not on the use of terms. 

Taking her approach from Mercier, the 
author wishes to show how an urban popula- 
tion may recognize the existence of ethnio 
differences, may make use of these differences 
for various social activities, and that this is 
easentially an organic process. This interest 18 
get in the ‘ special ’ post-independenoe period— 
special because the formal administration of 
towns like Niamey has been totally transferred 
from colonial to indigenous hands, a transfer of 
power which obviously alters the nature of 
relations between the town’s representatives 
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and those whom they represent. The author 
shows that the usual ' melting-pot’ desorip- 
tions of African towns do not apply to Niamey, 
& conclusion that seems to be applicable to 
many other African towns according to recent 
studies. 

This is a scholarly book which draws widely 
and well on theoretical conclusions developed 
for towns in both French- and English- 
speaking Africa. Those interested in the 
sociology of ethnicity cannot afford to 
neglect it. 

D. J. PARKIN 


PETER Riasy: Cattle and kinship 
among the Gogo: a sems-pastoral 
society of central Tanzania. xvii, 
355 pp., front., 8 plates. Ithaca and 
London: Cornell University Press, 
1969. $13.50. (English agents: 
IBEG Ltd. £6 9s.) 


Over the past few years anthropologists have 


been concerned to show that societies are not. 


amply formalized abstractions of ideal 
relations. The ordinary stuff of most social life 
consists of informal relations for which there 
are no, or very few, ideal rules. Dr. Rigby’s 
book on the Gogo of Tanzania is of this order. 
His thesis is that it might have been possible 
for an anthropologist to focus on the Gogo 
society's patrilineal ideology and to take it as 
the dominant principle of organization, as has 
been done in some earlier studies. In faot, 
informal relations phrased in the idiom of 
neighbourhood, bilateral kinship and affinity, 
are of much more practical importance than 
agnatio links in the formation of local groups 
and the circulation of live-stock. 

The author thus explores in some detail the 
special qualities attaching to relations between 
non-agnatic kin and neighbours. In one 
chapter in particular he presents a highly 
original analysis of the relationship between 
kin terms and attitudes and, at a deeper level, 
between terms of address and reference. The 
situational application of the different levels of 
kinship ‘meaning’ relates well to recent 
theoretical interests in language and culture, as 
the author points out. In the context of Gogo 
society, we see that this flexible use of kinship 
ties is the very obverse of the highly idealized 
patrilineal ideology with its restricted range of 
practical effectiveness. 

The situational adaptability of kinship is 
geen also in Dr. Rigby's admirable analysis of 
the life cycle of the domestic group. He traces 
the stages in the growth and fission of the 
homestead and relates them to critical eventa 
outalde the homestead, laying special emphasis 
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on the circulation of live-stock, which have 
great symbolio value for Gogo. He is thus able 
to demonstrate his thesis that ties of kinship, 
affinity, and neighbourhood have their distino- 
tive ' internal! and ' external’ aspects and so 
straddle the domestic and  politico-jural 
domains in & way that a unilineal descent 
ideology cannot. . 
This is indisputably a valuable book not only 
for ita attack on over-formalistio views of 
society, an attack which has been made by 
others elsewhere but is worth makmg again, 
but also for ita ethnography of an interesting 
and in some respects unique mixed pastoral 


and farming people. 


D. J. PARKIN 
J. O. Isrx: Malaws. 1. The: law of 
marriage and dvorce. (School of 


Oriental and African Studies. Re- 
statement of African Law, 3.) xviii, 
214 pp. London : Sweet and Maxwell, 
1970. £3.90. 


The material for this work was origmally 
compiled by the author in his capacity as 
Customary Law Commissioner to the Govern- 
ment of Malawi, an office which he held on 
secondment from his post as Research Officer 
with the Restatement of African Law project. 
Dr. Ibik's period of field-work in Malawi was 
preceded and followed by paper-work with the 
projeot in London ; and the Restatement was 
put into final form by other members of the 
staff of the projeot in London after Dr. Ibik's 
return to Nigeria. While in Malawi Dr. Ibik 
employed & method similar to that adopted by 
Mr. Cotran in Kenya whereby locally consti- 
tuted Law Panels (the memberships of which 
are set out in an appendix) were consulted as 
the primary sources of information on the 
subject of customary laws. The bams for the 
compilation was the administrative or district 
structure of the country. 

A preliminary chapter deals with the 
recognition and application of the different 
marriage laws in Malawi and is followed by 
chapters in which are considered in depth in 
relation to 11 tribes or ethnio groups the types 
or forms of customary marriage, the modes of 
contracting such marriages, the legal effecta of 
such marmagea on the status, rights, and 
responsibilities of the spouses, their property 
and their children, the modes of terminating 
such marriages and the effect of such termina- 
tion. These topica are preceded by an explana- 
tion of the structure of the traditional extended 
family and a short preliminary account of 
tribal ‘ administrative’ villages. There is a 
general bibliography, bibliographies relating to 
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eight of the ethnic groups, and a map of the 
principal tribes of Malawi. Professor Allott’s 
introduction to the first and second volumes of 
the series is also reproduced. It is a valuable 
summary of the changes which customary laws 
are undergoing in Commonwealth Africa and 
the work that is being done by the staff of the 
project to record those laws in their contem- 
porary forms. 

This restatement was commissioned by the 
Government of Malawi for public use in that 
country where it will indeed be found in- 
valuable. It will also constitute a substantial 
addition to the store of knowledge of African 
customary law and anthropology and, as such, 
will be widely welcomed outside Malawi itself. 


gas H. H. MARSHALL 







OBERTS (ed.):  Tanzanta 
1900. [v], xx, 162 pp. Nairobi : 
ast African Publishing House for the 
Historical Association of Tanzania, 
1968. 35s. 


Tanzania before 1900 is a collection of seven 
short ‘ area studies ’ of tribal groups inhabiting 
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mainland Tanzania. As there are well over 100 
of such societies, the title is somewhat mis- 
leading. The cut-off date is also rather 
arbitrary. In each case the bulk of the history 
concerns the later nineteenth century, and the 
fortunes of these tribal groups could well have 
been pursued further into the period of German 
rule in East Africa. 

One theme that emerges from this collection, 
and is emphasized in Dr. Roberte's intro- 
duction, is the extremely fluid and dynamio 
nature of so-called tribes throughout their 
known history. This renders definition, 
whether conceptual or descriptive, difficult. 
A tribe is often defined by ita neighbours, and 
comes into being or expands—or breaks up—as 
& response to external pressures. As the most 
preasing of these in the late nineteenth century 
came from the Germans, the presence and 
influence of this alien ‘tribe’ should perhaps 
receive larger acknowledgement than it does, 
even in an avowedly pre-oolonial history. This 
is not to deny the value of these micro- 
histories ; it is to hope that the exponents of 
African nationalist histories do not fall into 
the same error of narrownóesa of vision aa their 


colonial predecessors. 


ANTHONY ATMORH 
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L. W. Hollengsworth: Zanzibar under the — die 
1890-1913 (1953) ; 


Published by STEVENS AND Sons, Lr. 
A. Gledhill: Fundamental Rights in India (1955) . 


Published by Bruno Casser, Lro. 
D. L. Snellgrove : Four Lamas of Dolpo II (1969) . 


Published by G. BELL AND Sons, Lr». 
R. H. Robins: Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical — in 
Europe (1951) : s . 


Published by ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN 
K. P. K. Whitaker: Cantonese Sentence Series (1954) 
Published by TAYLOR'S FOREIGN PRESS 
(Distributed by E. J. Brill) 
R. B. Serjeant: Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt (1951) 
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Under Two Masters 
N. B. BONARJEE 


With a foreword by PHILIP MASON 
Mr Bonarjee's autobiography is mainly concerned to arrive at an assessment of 
British rule in India, which he reaches after discussing certain themes and episodes 


such as the Rebellion of 1942, Hindu-Muslim relations, and pre- and post- 
Independence administrative practice. 7 half-tone plates £2-80 OUP India 


The Making of British India 1756-1858 
Described in a series of dispatches, selected and 

edited with introductions and notes by Ramsey Muir 
£2-60 OUP Pakistan 


Jesuit Letters and Indian 
History 1542-1773 
JOHN CORREIA-AFONSO SJ. 


With a foreword by VALERIAN CARDINAL GRACIAS 


The author studies sources of Indian history using letters written to and from 
India by Jesuits, and stresses the documentary importance of such first-hand 
accounts. Splates papercovers secondedition £1-50 OUP India 


India 
Planning for Industrialization 


JAGDISH N. BHAGWATI and PADMA DESAI 


This is the first comprehensive analysis of post-war Indian planning and economic 
policies in the field of foreign trade and industrialization. It qoem that both 
public and private sectors were planned in a framework which ignored economic 
considerations and degenerated quickly into a system of extensive and detailed 
direct regulation. £6:50 paper covers £2:50 Published for the Development 
Centre of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 


Pakistan 


Industrialization and Trade Policies 


STEPHEN R. LEWIS, JR. 


Pakistan in 1947 had virtually no manufacturing capacity, but she has now 
created a large-scale manufacturing sector by relying mainly on the response of 
private enterprise to powerful inducements. The author suggests ti that in future 
more emphasis must be placed in a rational structure of incen which will 
encourage efficiency. £2-75 paper covers £1:25 Published for for the Develop- 
ment Centre of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Nuer Religion 
E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD 


This book was written not only to complete Professor Evans-Pritchard’s general 
ethnographic account of Nuer modes of livelihood, but also as a self-contained 
study of a primitive religion. First published in 1956, it remains available in hard 
covers at £2:50. l16plates Stext-figures papercovers £1-25 


Protest and Power in Black Africa 


Edited by ROBERT I. ROTBERG and 

ALI MAZRUI 

A broad survey of African protest movements from the 1860s to the present, 

this book concentrates largely on protests against colonial rule but deals with 


some post-colonial movements. Examples are taken from the entire co 
south ofthe Sahara. 13maps £10:75 OUP New York 


Oral Literature in Africa 


RUTH FINNEGAN 


The unwritten literature of Africa is attracting increasing attention. This book 
the nature of the literature and the various genres vidis and n 

prose, and examines the social as well as the more purely literary 

necessary for its full appreciation. 1map £5 Oxford Library of African 

Literature 


The Nominal and Verbal 
Systems of Fula 
D. W. ARNOTT 


This work gives a comprehensive and co-ordinated account of the nominal 

system of Fula, and a detailed desceiption of its verbal system. The morphological 
particulars are supplemented by an account of the syntactical behaviour and 
meanings of the various tenses and radical extensions. £6-50 


Politics in Ghana 1946-1960 


DENNIS AUSTIN 


This book, which spans the most formative yo penod of the new republic of Ghana, 
was described on its first publication in 19 ‘the definitive study of modern 
Ghanaian politics’, by International Affairs. £1-25 Oxford Paperbacks 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs) 
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New Publications in the Press 


SAFAVID MEDICAL PRACTICE 


(The Practice of Medicine, Surgery & Gynaecol 
in Persia between 1500 a.d. and 1750 a.d.) 





by 
CYRIL ELGOOD 
8vo. pp. xvi. 301. 3 illus. cloth 


FROM CONSULTATION TO CONFRONTATION 
A Study of the Muslim League in British Indian Politics, 1906-1912 


by 
MATI-UR RAHMAN 
8vo. pp. approx. 300. cloth £5 


THE UMAYYAD CALIPHATE 
A Political Study 


by 
ABD AL-AMEER ABD DIXON 
8vo. pp. approx. 380. cloth 


ARAB NAVIGATION IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 
BEFORE THE COMING OF THE PORTUGUESE 


being translation of 
Kitab al-Fawa’id fi ugül oe wa'l-qawü'id 


o 
Ahmad b. Majid al-Najdf 


by 
G. R. TIBBETTS 
(Royal Asiatic Society Oriental Translation Fund N.S, No. XLII) 


LUZAC & COMPANY LTD. 


ORIENTAL and FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS 
46 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, WCIB 3PE 


(OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM) 


New 





Toward 
Restoration 


The Growth of Political Consciousness 
in Tokugawa, Japan 


H. D. HAROOTUNIAN 


Mr. Harootunian here describes the growth of political conscious- 
ness in Japan from the late eighteenth century to the middle of the 
nineteenth, By examining the political rhetoric of principal activists 
in those years, he makes clear how the Japanese responded to new 
choices posed by the progressive fallure of domestic polity and a 
rising challenge from abroad. 
In their response, Japanese intellectuals pollticized an intellectual 
endowment that was basically apolitical and ethical. They sought 
to demonstrate how traditionalist ethical assumptions about the 
nature of political arrangements, which had guided policy and 
behaviour since the seventeenth century, might work under the 
new conditions. Because they believed that an ethical tradition was 
Infinitely flexible and adaptable to changing needs, they ultimately 
destroyed the tradition they wished to redeem. 

£4.75 


S from California 


University of California Press Ltd 
2—4 Brook Strest, LONDON W1Y 1AA 








The Cambridge 
History of Islam 


Edited by P.M.HOLT, 
ANN K.S.LAMBTON and 
BERNARD LEWIS 


This work, written by a team of specialist historians, 
surveys the history of the Muslim lands over more than 
thirteen centuries, beginning with Arabia before the 
Prophet Muhammad. There are numerous maps and a 
section of photographs (many previously unpublished) 
illustrating Islamic art and architecture. 
‘, .. the quality of the essays is excellent...’ 

Library Journal 


Contents 
Volume I: The Central Islamic Lands 


Part I: The Rise and Domination of the Arabs 
Part II: The Coming of the Steppe Peoples 
Part III: The Central Islamic Lands in the Ottoman 
Period 
Part IV: The Central Islamic Lands in Recent Times 


Volume II: The Further Islamic Lands: 
Islamic Society and Civilization 


Part V: The Indian Sub-Continent 
Part VI: South-East Asia 
Part VII: Africa and the Muslim West 
Part VIII: Islamic Society and Civilization 


Volume I £6 net 
Volume II £7 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





A new series 


The European 
Understanding of India 


Edited by K. A.BALLHATCHET, P.J. MARSHALL and 
D.F.POCOCK 

A series of edited reprints of important works illustrating the growth of 
European understanding of India. These books and articles are still of 
great historical importance, providing valuable information about the 
India of the time, The editor of each volume includes an introduction, 
notes and a bibliography. 


Ma Huan: Ying-yai 
sheng-lan 


The Overall Survey of the Ocean's Shores 


Translated and edited by J.V.G.MILLS 

A new translation of Ma Huan’s description from the 15th century, 
dealing with 20 countries from Champa (Central Vietnam) in the east to 
Mecca in the west. It is based on the definitive text composed by the 
eminent Chinese scholar Feng Cb'eng-Chun, first published in 1935. 
This is a number XLII in the Hakluyt Society Extra Series. 

11 illustrations. £11-50 net 


A Collection of Tales 
from Uji 


D.E.MILLS 


A translation and study of the U# shi monogatari, a collection of Japanese 
tales compiled probably in the early thirteenth century. They range from 
edifying Buddhist homilies to amusing and sometimes coarse anecdotes 
about the everyday lives of nobles, priests and peasants. 

Illustrated by 34 line drawings. £4,3:50 net 


Islam in Egypt Today 
Social and Political Aspects of Popular Religion 
MORROE BERGER i 


A study of religious organizations focussing particularly on their social 
and political roles. The book is based on statistical surveys and on the 
author’s own observations, with reference to the historical context. 

£2 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The first book in the series 


The British Discovery of 
Hinduism in the 
Eighteenth Century 


Edited by P.J. MARSHALL 

Hinduism attracted a great deal of attention from early scholars. They 
pursued it not only to gain an understanding of the Indian way of life, 
but to provide evidence for and against opinions in current debates on 
European values and theories of religion. 


The ‘Abbasid Revolution 


M.A.SHABAN 

The 'Abbàsid Revolution of the 8th century A.D. began in eastern Iran 
and spread from there to the rest of the Arab Empire. Dr Shaban 
studies the causes of this revolution which had profound effects on 
Islamic society and politics. £4,4:25 net 


Financial Administration 
under the T'ang Dynasty 


Second Edition 

D.C. TWITCHETT 

In this edition Professor T'witchett corrects a number of errors, makes 
minor changes to the text and notes, and adds a postscript which takes 
account of all major contributions to the subject since the book was first 
published in 1959. ‘Professor Twitchett’s book is relevant therefore to 
the whole field of T'ang economic history . . . It is likely to be a standard 
work for some time to come.’ Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. £2°75 net 


African Perspectives 


Papers in the History, Politics and Economics of 
Africa presented to Thomas Hodgkin 


Original, unpublished papers providing an introduction in depth to the 
whole range of African studies. “There could be no more appropriate 
volume to explode conventional myths about Africa than one dedicated 
to Thomas Hodgkin . . . the contributions are scholarly but far from 
obscure; detailed but illuminating . . . critical yet constructive. The 
Guardian. £5°25 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Industrial Conflict in Malaya 


Prelude to the Communist Revolt of 1948 
M. R. STENSON 
Dr Stenson analyses the internal dynamics of industrial conflict within a rapidly 


changing colonial society, and thereby throws new light on the communist revolt 
as well as upon the growth and nature of unionism. £2-50 





Samoa 1830 to 1900 


The Politics of a Multi-Cultural Community 
R. P. GILSON 


This is the first general history to treat the period in question in detail. It describes 
the country and its traditional culture, and analyses the forces, military, com- 
mercial, and political, that brought Samoa into the modern world. £6-25 

OUP Melbourne 





Wayang Purwa 
Shadows of the Past 


H. ULBRICHT 


Wayang Purwa is the traditional Javanese shadow play. The author interprets the 
philosophy behind it into Western terms, and outlines the historical background. 
£4-20 OUP Pakistan 





Eighteen Years in the Khyber 1879-1898 


SIR ROBERT WARBURTON 


After the second Afghan War Sir Robert Warburton was put in charge of the 
Khyber and its tribes, which had been taken over from the Afghan government as 
a result of the war. This book has been described as ‘one of the best books ever 
written about the Pathan Frontier’. Frontispiece 1map £4-50 

OUP Pakistan 


Concordant Discord 


The Interdependence of Faiths 


R. C. ZAEHNER 


Professor Zaehner here analyses the mystical traditions of India, China, Islam, 

and Christianity and shows how together they fall into a coherent pattern. 

Whereas Indian religion is mainly concerned with the individual's release from 
355 qd this world, the Confucians in China seck to weld time and eternity together in a 

harmonious human society. Theoretically the two traditions could meet in 
Catholic Christianity. £4 
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| British India’s 
Relations with the 
Kingdom of Nepal 
1857-1947 


ASAD HUSSAIN 


Based on hitherto unpublished papers. £4°50 


The Origins and 
Development of the 
Bengali Language 


S. K. CHATTERJI 
The first systematic and detailed histo 
volumes 1 & 2 (vol. 3 to follow) i £6-00 each 


The Trucial States 


DONALD HAWLEY 





to the present day. March about £4-00 

"ipte 

Cradle of Civilization 

DAVID MARSHALL LANG 

Pasina WAN a OSAD voe pr of this fascinating land and 

her people, tracing her history back to the Old Stone Age. £6-30 i 

The Novel in India 

Doce aa a aate 
the wider audience 

Poems by Faiz 

Faiz Ahmed Faiz 





George Allen & Unwin 


Reaction to Colonialism 


A prelude to the politics of independence in Northern Zambia 
1893-1939 


H S MEEBELO 


This study is an important contribution to the literature on nationalism in 
Central Africa. The author maintains that the African independence movement 
can no longer be regarded as a phenomenon which arose during or after World 
War II, but is essentially the end-product of political evolution which had taken 
place before the war. Published for the Institute for Social Research, University 
of Zambia. £1-20 net 


Strategy and Transaction in an African Factory 


African workers and Indian management in urban Zambia 
B KAPFERER 


Presents an analysis of the patterns of social behaviour among a group of 
African workers in a factory set in the changing social and political context of 
post-independent Zambia. The major emphasis of the book is to apply the social 
exchange theory, in particular propositions derived from it, in explaining 
changing patterns of behaviour in the factory. About £3-60 net 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 





1 Hutchinson University Library 


JUST PUBLISHED 
THE ARABIC LANGUAGE TODAY 


A. F. L. Beeston, Laudian Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Oxford 


A description of the standard language used today as the universal 
means of written communication throughout the Arab world and in 
formal spoken communication (vernaculars differ both from each 
other and from the standard language). The principal emphasis is on 


syntax and morphology. 
£1-75 cased/75p paperback 


For a catalogue of all the Hutchinson University Library titles please 
write to: 178/202 Great Portland Street, London, W1N 6AQ. 


Biographical Dictionary of Republican China 
HOWARD L. BOORMAN, EDITOR; RICHARD 0, HOWARD, ASSOCIATE 
EDITOR 

Te i ei of ae Yaeger, te Meal Datong of Pam ne ney 


brief of the men and women, some of them still living, who have dominated Ohin 
since 1911. Volume IV (Yang—1Ibhography) 450 pages £15-75 


African Elite 


The Big Men of a Small Town 
JOAN VINCENT 
Tese om thropological fieldwork and the intensive use of local archives in Teso, ee ee 

the palin do power and leadership in a rural ate etki peace the po ig made up of 
farmers, fishermen from eteon different e development of co oaen, the 
Tooren on of for the MAT and the amt of pres and peter A ar etapa 

some emerge for poittioa] anthropology and political sclence dyhamio study 
an community. ulustrated 


Land and Constitution in India 
H. €. L. MERILLAT 


ipe e genen i ras der de pruna ax fra pad et ss di rir largest democracy, which focuses on 
two of the igh rele ar ft al tutional sues: property right in land, especially farm land, and taxation of 
: pages 


Economic Development and the Labor Market 


in Japan 

KOJI TAIRA 

Surveys the ways in which the labour in J vides for the equalization of net advan tin 

altrenceoupesios, Indu, tens, a ingrata res. Sanpicying an in dopi elata eppronh 

ur mar a 0 

and efficiency tolerable by the standards of ar aay ONIG @ economy. 256 pages £4-50 E i 

Communist China and Latin America 

CECIL JOHNSON 

Relates the effort of the Chin communists to etrate the societies In Latin America, especially during the 

years 1950-67, and to try to hetome a major fore on on the Latin Amerioan soene, The Maoist theory of 'people's 
by the Chinese as the only reliable for revoluntionaries In Latin America and else- 


anal and with the stra articulated De Chó G i 
he E eee ie SAELE a ates 


The Japanese Oligachy and The Russo-Japanese 


War 
SHUMPEI OKAMOTO 


Brings to its readers the Ineide story of what was on ae Der Th the Japanese were weak 
although ap aang, and DOW MO pesos was ida pq dente with o amber of 
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Twenty Plays of the No Theatre 


DONALD KEENE, EDITOR, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF ROYALL TYLER 


In his introduction, Mr. Se ee Enea THRE qe e Or Hie los and the translators have 
provided introductions to each play. 856 pages Oloth £6°75 Paper £2- 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
70 Great Russell Street, London WCIB 3 BY 


Oriental Art, History, 
Literature, Travel, etc. 


Africana 


Catalogues Issued 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co. 
43 Great Russell Street, London, WCIB 3PB. 


Large Stock of New and Secondhand Books on 


ASIA 
AFRICA 
AUSTRALASIA 


List on Application. 

Recantly issued : 

ORIENTALIA NOVA, No. 72. India; No. 73. China and the Far East; 
No. 74. Africa ; No. 75. Near and Middle East. 


ORIENTALIA ANTIQUA, No. 57. India; No. 58. China and the Far East; 
No. 59. Africa; No. 60. Near and Middl e East. 


ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN ^72: ^ 


41 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, WC.1. 





AV. SA 
A GUIDE.TO REFERENCE 
MATERIALS ON SOUTHEAST ASIA 


COMPILED BY DONALD CLAY JOHNSON 
This first extensive guide to reference materia Is on Southeast 1s based on tbe collections in the Yale and Cornell 


libraries-—two of the 1 Soocla coltestiona iu the world this field. It is a aystematic guide to not only the key 

general ire ed d directories, atlases, statistics, and other general compendia of information on 

the but aiso to the pertinent reference materials in so natural sciences. y 
in the uded; DUST Ol Pora EE eee 


works in arrangement of 
items 1s chronological rather than alphabetical in most sections zo that in-print items will be found at the end of the 
aechon. 176 pages £3 95 


RESOLVING CONFLICT IN AFRICA 


The Fermeda Workshop 
EDITED BY LEONARD W. DOOB 
The Fermeda Workshop, held in A EM the first attempt to employ & modified form of sensitivity 
training in an international ; ale Profsasora- Leonetd W. Doob logy), William J. Foltz 
science), and Robert B. Meu ct together at the Farmeda Hotel m the South Tyrol six 
six Hep bai six pians, and fou to the use of T-groups would enable 
comprehend more fully and propose sonona i es the costly idl dis 


untry-—presen 
d the d trainers their Pu pte of what took Since and what was accomplished. 
208 pages Cloth £5-40 "Paper £1:10 
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An Indonesian Case Study s 
BY R. WILLIAM LIDDLE i 


n ; Disci euo work ta ona T Iani Lidd! analea the four TURO poutoa 

1n the regency Gran and its central city of umatra, 
engine: politica nog Hur Set. done in the New Staes dud certa y the best yet done in Indonesia,” 
Clifford Geertz, 


SELECTED FAR EASTERN ART 
IN THE YALE UNIVERSITY 
ART GALLERY 


A Catalogue 
BY GEORGE J. LEE 


AEN piace gd Ule palatini a und nd have esablished t "he Gallery's beaut asser paths S iw re of spon aap pana nage 





UY erap y. One large section of the catalogue from the Yale-in- 
China 'ang-sha thirty years ago. Ae MIS Chit ela gh ous ae 
been epp Heo the Yale doria at kaa deep alt lary 0g Ton Bia total lacked iene doth 

with other western p ns, Basic know pef ce iig accurate, 


tio ledge ging rapidly, and 
detailed information and fine o a o f this volume will doc information about many objects which 
deserve to be better known i Raikes pubic: 272 pages 483 plates £5-65 
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The Athlone Press 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 








Visnulsm and Sivalsm 
J. GONDA 


A comparative discussion of those historical, doctrinal, ritual and literary aspects 
of both traditions seemingly neglected hitherto. Professor Gonda emphasises 
thelr interrelations, the many features derlved from the Vedic past and the 
partly parallel and often divergent development of their rituals and philosophies. 
Jordan Lectures in Comparative Religlon, 9th series. 0 485 17409 X £3.50 


The Prehistoric Antiquities 
of the Maltese Islands 


J. D. EVANS 


Professor Evans brings together all the materlal currently available for recon- 
structing the prehistory of the Maltese islands. 67 line Illustrations, 70 plates. 
0 485 11093 8 £15 
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Nowinan The French edition of this volume of 

English translation Histoire de l Afrique du Nord has long been 

accepted as a convenient reference by 

e students of Middle Eastern, West African 
History of and North African history. This translation 

: will be welcomed as a useful synthesis of 

North Afri ca earlier research and a valuable biblio- 
graphic Xd di Wes asa eee contribu- 

ee e tion to Maghribi historiography. The core 
Tunisia Algeria Morocco of much of the narrative a taken from the 
From the Arab Conquest to 1830 ^ Arab writers themselves and the author 
Edited and revised by also incorporates the findings of recent 


R.Le Tourneau research into linguistics, sociology, econo- 
mics, art and archaeology. 


b 
CHARLES-ANDRE JULIEN The text is based on the French second 
edition, with several additional maps and 


Translated by John Petrie — illustrations. The | bibliography has been 

. brought up to date and includes more 

at Cr este NATE English language material than the second 
French edition. 


ROUTLEDGE & : 
KEGAN PAUL 9 line drawings, 11 maps £A4-50 
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AFRICA SERIES 

No. 7—Wolf Courts Girl: The Equlva- 
lence of Hunting and Mating In Bush- 
man Thought. 

Daniel F. McCall $1.00 
No. 10—Some Geographical Aspects of 
West African Development. 

R. J. Harrison Church $2.00 


Available from: 


SOUTHEAST ASIA SERIES 


No. 14—Soviet and American Ald to 
[ndonesila—1949—68. 

Usha Mahajan! $2.00 
No. 15—Polllics Among Burmans. 

John Badgley $3.00 
No. 17—Expansion of the Vietnam War 
into Cambodia. 

Peter A. Poole $2.50 
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ETHIOPIA: AN APPROACH TO LAND REFORM 
By Ann K. S. LAMBTON | | 


The Persian land reform, both in its successes and failures, has lessons for 
other developing countries, not least Ethiopia. There are many similarities 
between the two countries. But there are also differences. Both are monarchies, 
and in both the head of state plays a key role in the government of the country. 
The Ethiopians and the Persians are both an ancient and proud people. Ethiopia 
and Iran are both enormous countries with a low population density. Both are 
characterized by immense variety, climatically, physically, in the different 
peoples which inhabit the country, and in their social structure. Both have 
frontier provinces with a population the same on both sides of the border. 
In both control by the central government of the outlying areas is fairly recent. 
Their land tenure systems have some resemblances, but that of Ethiopia is 
much more complex. Farming in both until recent times was mainly subsistence 
farming. Both have, on the whole, a robust and, hard-working peasantry. 
Both have a large semi-nomadic population as well as a settled population. In 
both the vast majority of the population derive their livelihood from the land. 
Both have problems of soil erosion. Drought is common to both. But Ethiopia 
is much more favourably situated than Iran in these two respects: it has a 
much higher rainfall over most of the country and, on the whole, better soil 
conditions. But here perhaps the similarities end. 

The ethos of society is different. For example, one of the things which 
struck me in particular was the difference in the status and position of women, 
even in a Muslim district such as Harar. Further, there are two major differences 
between Ethiopia and Iran, which were and are of great importance in affecting 
their development. First, whereas Iran was situated on the high-road from 
East to West in the Middle Ages, Ethiopia was geographically isolated. In the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Iran suffered as & result of the intrusion of 
Russia and Britain, and the population tended to be divided into those who 


, looked to Russia and those who looked to Britain. This adversely affected 
' political life. On the other hand, Iran did not remain entirely aloof from the 


Iu 
, 


intellectual movements which were going on in Europe or untouched by its 
technological advances. Ethiopia on the other hand, apart from the brief 
period of the Italian war, and in spite of the establishment in the late nineteenth 
century of colonial territories on her boundaries, was not subjected on the 
scale that Iran was to the stresses and strains induced by the presence of rival 


1 The substance of this article was given as a talk to the Anglo-Ethiopian Society on 22 June 
1970. It is based on a visit to Ethiopia from 6 April to 6 May 1970. During this time I went 
first from Addis Ababa to Bahar Dar, Gondar, and Setit Humera, then from Addis Ababa to 
Diredawa, Harar, Jijiga, Hirna, and Asba Tafari, and finally to Asella in Chilalo. Such remarks 
as are made in this article refer only to the districts which I visited, and are offered as a slight 
contribution to the study of the problems of land reform in developing countries. The article is 
in no sense a comprehensive account of the land tenure of Ethiopia or the problems of land 
reform in the country as a whole and their relation to agricultural development. 
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foreign powers on or within ite frontiers, possessing an overwhelming superiority 
in military resources. Ethiopia's comparative isolation, however, discouraged 
change. Secondly, and perhaps more importanily, Iran has oil resources and a 
very considerable revenue from their exploitation, and a growing industry 
offering alternative employment to agriculture. Ethiopia, on the other hand, 
has no major industry, no mineral resources under exploitation, and little 
money available for development.? 

Let me first say something of my general impressions of the country, or 
rather that part of it which I visited, namely Shoa, Gojjam, Bagemdir, and 
Harar. No one can fail to be impressed by the immense diversity of the country, 
and I would suppose that the more one gets to know the country and its people 
the more one becomes aware of these differences. The plateau, the walls of 
which rise abruptly from the plains, is broken irregular country, from which 
rise a number of mountain ranges. The roads twist in and out of valleys, up and 
down gorges, and run along mountain ridges in the most spectacular manner. 
Shoa and Gojjam are, on the whole, more open table-land with fewer peaks than 
Bagemdir. The latter is a varied province: it contains the deep depression 
formed by Lake Tana, irregular and ill-defined mountain ranges and numerous 
plugs and peaks rising dramatically with nearly perpendioular sides from the 
surrounding country, deep and narrow valleys cut by the rivers on their way to 
the lowlands, and the rather grim bush leading down to Metemma and Setit 
Humera, where the flat malarial plains on the Sudan border and their sweltering 
heat form a great contrast to the highlands of Gondar. 

The arid savannah-like country and the extraordinary appearance of the 
lava patches near Awash and the oasis country of Diredawa are again quite 
different, while Harar, further to the east has a more fertile and gentler aspect, 
though here, too, the country is extremely broken, but on a smaller scale than in 
Shoa or Gojjam. Towards the Somali border, Jijiga and the country towards 
Hargeisa present yet another face: a vast unbroken plain stretching for mile 
upon mile—green in the late spring if the rains come, but a desert in November 
and December. West of Harar, Hirn& and Asba Tafari, the centre of the 
Chercher district, offer a different picture: wooded hills and mountains 
separated by cultivated dales, valleys, and rounded bowls. Lastly the lowland 
zone of the Chilalo awraja to the south of Nazareth, characterized by thorny 
acacia and steppe grass—formerly I believe fairly thickly forested but now 
deforested by charcoal burning—forms a contrast to the gently rolling country- 
side and park-like country round Asella. 

Much of the country seemed to have beautiful soil and to be extremely 
fertile. The contrast between Ethiopia and the Middle East in its agricultural 
potential is striking. 

Throughout this vast area the towns are few and far between. Even the 


3 The Italians claimed to have discovered copper, lead, magnesium, and iron. Some gold is 
mined in Sidamo (see Dame Margery Perham, The government of Ethiopia, second ed., London, 
1969, 188) 
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capital Addis Ababa, apart from the centre with its modern buildings, has the 
appearance of a rural agglomeration rather than an urban centre. On the 
whole, there is no shortage of land, though in parts of the highlands and in 
districts immediately surrounding some towns there is pressure on the land. 
The size of the country clearly makes administration costly and difficult. 
Communications are vital to security and development, but because of the 
immense distances and the heavy rainfall on the plateau between July and 
September the expense involved in the construction and upkeep of roads is 
heavy. Until recently there were few all-weather roads, and secondary roads 
are still lacking. 

Climatic conditions obviously affect dió type of agriculture practised and 
the crops grown. Both settled agriculture and shifting cultivation are practised. 
Pastoralists and semi-nomads are important in many parts of the country. 
Among them wealth is reckoned in the numbers rather than the quality of the 
cattle, which is of the zebu type. The poor and diseased condition of much 
of the stock is noticeable. The staple crops are grain crops, such as t'ef (Poa 
abyssinica or Eragrostis abyssinica), barley, maize, and sorghum ; pulses, such as 
chick-peas, horse-beans, lentils, field peas, and haricot beans ; oil seeds, including 
sesame; vegetables, such as potatoes, peppers, spices, and herbs; fruits, includ- 
ing bananas, avocados, grapes, mangoes, papayas, and citrus fruits; sugar 
cane, coffee, cotton, flax, the false banana (ensef), and ch'at. Coffee accounts 
for two-thirds of Hthiopia’s exports, and other agricultural products for the 
remaining one-third? 

Agricultural methods are primitive and yields low. The land on the plateau 
is mainly cultivated by the nail plough drawn by oxen, which differentiates 
Ethiopia from many other parts of Africa, where the main implement is the 
hoe.* Fertilizers are virtually not used, and so far as soil fertility is preserved it 
is done by bare fallow. Soil erosion is proceeding at a fast rate in parte of the 
country. Contour-ploughing does not appear to be widely practised, though 
there is some quite good terracing in parts of the country. Deforestation by 
charcoal burning is a problem almost everywhere. In some parte of the country 
soil burning is practised. This is said to liberate nitrates for plant use and partly 
to solve weed problems, but it is destructive to organic components of the soil. 

In view of the climatic variety, coupled with the vicissitudes of the political 
history of the country, and the fairly recent conquest of some of the southern 
parts of it by the central government, it is not surprising that the land system 
should be complex. In many developing countries the term feudal is loosely 
used in a pejorative sense to describe the land system, when in fact their 
tenures are not feudal. In Ethiopia, however, the land system as it existed 


3 See also Q. A. Lipsky, Ethiopia, tis people, tts society, ite oulture, New Haven, 1902, 247-51. 

* of. Lipsky, op. cit., 245. See also E. W. Luther, Ethiopia today, Stanford, Calif., 1058, 
71 ff.; and Perham, op. cit., 176-7. 

5 Seo Perham, op. cit., 280—2, for a discussion of the theory that the emperor owned all the 
land in the country. 
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before the recent reforms can with greater justification be called feudal, although, 
as Dame Margery Perham has pointed out, there did not develop a hereditary 
feudal nobility ‘ able to extort contracts about its powers and rights from its 
kings ’.6 Military service was a universal obligation upon the land unless the 
land was held by the church or specially exempted." The dominant tenure was 
the large estate granted and held under the obligation of, or in return for, 
military or official service. In the southern provinces, feudalism appears to have 
been a recent institution. After Emperor Menelik’s conquest of these provinces 
in the late nineteenth century, the land was regarded in most parts as confiscated 
to the crown. The major part was granted to the conquerors, military leaders, 
notables, and soldiers, and the peasants (gebbars) were allotted, virtually as serfs, 
to the grantees in numbers according to their rank.5 In return the soldiers were 
required to furnish a horse and serve in the cavalry. The land was usually 
inherited by the eldest son, who assumed the military responsibilities of his 
father.? These feudal tenures were superimposed on older titles in disregard of 
existing land rights. Alongside them, however, land held by private persons by 
hereditary title (rfst), deriving from occupation or, sometimes, grant from the 
emperor, and communal tenures of great variety, continued to exist. 

There were two main types of feudal land: gult and, in Shoa, nist-gult. 
The former was land some of his rights over which the emperor granted to others. 
The grantees had immunity from taxation and the right to collect taxes from the 
landowners in the area and to retain the proceeds. They were required to 
provide services in time of war. Gult could be withdrawn at will. It was not 
heritable and could not be alienated, but a son might keep the land provided he 
assumed the obligations of his parent. Rzst-gult was land given by the state to 
military leaders, promment persons, and others who had distinguished them- 
selves in the service of the country. The holders were entitled to collect land- 
tax from those settled on the land, a portion of which only they paid to the 
government. The grant was normally transmitted by inheritance after the 
payment of an inheritance fee, with the authorization of the government. 
In both rest-gult and gult the grantees exercised judicial functions locally. They 
also had the right to exact labour service. Much gult was granted to the church. 
The cost of maintaining the state, ie. the crown, the central and provincial 
governments, the church, and the army, was thus carried by the population 
working on the land. 

Within the last 30 years there have been certain fundamental reforms. 
The legal basis of slavery has been abolished and the institution itself has come 
to an end; the government has been centralized, and provincial officials are 
now appointed by the central government; the private armies of provincial 
governors have been done away with, and the army made a charge on the 
central government. Security was given to landowners by Article 27 of the 


5 op. cit., 76. 7 Perham, op. cit., 284. 
e€ Perham, op. oit., 298. ? Lipsky, op. cit., 244. 
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constitution of 1931 which stated that ‘ except in cases of public utility deter- 
mined by law, no one shall be entitled to deprive an Ethiopian subject of the 
movable or landed property which he holds’. In the revised constitution of 
1955, Article 49 reads, ' No one within the Empire may be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law '. The tax system was reformed 
under a proclamation in 1944, which decreed that land-tax should be levied in 
cash by collectors appointed by the Ministry of Finance and that labour service 
should no longer be exacted. Dues and services were abolished. An educational 
tax, equal to 30% of the land-tax and tithe combined, was introduced in 1947, 
and a health tax at the same rate in 1957. Feudalism as a machinery of 
government has thus been abolished. Political and economic power, however, 
continue to a large extent to be held by those who formerly held feudal tenures. 
Further, the new taxes, in practice, though not in intent, increase the burden of 
taxation on the population working on the land, and are inequitable in regard 
to the benefits they receive from them. 

At the present time privately owned land in the north falls into two main 
categories: land held on a collective tenure by a family group (enda) or by a 
village, and land held on an individual tenure. In Shoa and Harar, the most 
wide-spread tenure is individual ownership acquired by grant, purchase, or 
inheritance. Such land is known as gebbar land. The holder has the right to 
lease, sell, or mortgage his land and to transmit it by inheritanoe.!? A great 
variety exists in the matter of collective tenures and the rules governing their 
organization. In some cases there may have been an evolution from an individual 
to a collective title; in others land held collectively may have become, by 
inheritance or division, individual property. Land held on a collective tenure 
cannot be sold. The individual members merely exercise rights of usufruct. 
Temporary titles of lease are sometimes also found in land held under a collec- 
tive title. In some districts held on a collective title by a family group the 
district chief owns hereditary family land; and in villages held on a collective 
tenure he has a special share by virtue of his office. 

In Gojjam and Bagemdir, in contradistinction to Shoa and Harar, much of 
the land is held on a collective tenure by family groups, though in some cases 
these tenures are disputed by the government. The land is sometimes held on 
a quasi-absolute ownership basis for life, sometimes periodically redistributed 
by lot. The rules by which new land is given to sons who move out from their 
father’s household, and the rules by which rights are transmitted by inheritance 
differ considerably. Rights to the land are not normally forfeited by absence or 
failure to work the land. A member of a group may return at any time and 
claim his right to work a piece of the collective holding. Although these collective 
titles are derived from the historic right of possession of some remote ancestor, 
it appears that in some cases outsiders are able to buy entry into these 
communities. 

10 See further H. 8. Mann, Land tenure in Chore (Shoa) (Monographs in Ethiopian Land 
Tenure, No. 2), Addis Ababa, Institute of Ethiopian Studies and OUP, 1965. 
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In some cases, notably in parts of Eritrea, the land is held collectively by the 
village instead of the family group." In such cases rights of usufruct are based 
on residence and not descent. Every member of the village community who has 
a habitation has a right to a share of the village land. These shares are usually 
of equal size and may comprise several parcels of land graded according to 
fertility. They are periodically redistributed. Right to the land is forfeited by 
absence. 

Any land which is not privately owned or held on a communal tenure, and 
is not church or wagf land, is considered to be state land. It derives from land 
formerly acquired by conquest as the personal appanage of the emperor, land 
which had been abandoned or to which the title had lapsed, and land confiscated 
by the state from those who had defaulted on their taxes or for some other 
reason. Its extent is considerable. Much of it is grazing land in the south, 
south-west, and east border-lands and occupied by nomads or shifting cultivators. 
Grants of state land are still made in lieu of pensions to various categories of 
persons, members of the army, civil servants, nobles, court ladies, orphan girls 
and widows of soldiers, and also to the church. Recently state land has also been 
given in commercial concessions. In addition there are estates, probably of con- 
siderable extent, owned by the royal family, which are exempt from taxation. 

Church land (semon) !* is an important category of land in most parts of the 
country. In former times much land was granted by the government to the 
church, and state land is still allocated for the upkeep of newly built churches 
and their clergy. Under a decree of 1942 the taxes from such land are paid 
into the treasury of the church to be devoted to the extension of the church, 
its schools and charitable work. If the primary or reversionary interest in land 
is vested in the church, this carries with it the right to collect tithe (‘asrat) 
and education tax from those settled on the land and to retain them for church 
use. The holders of such land perform services to the church in lieu of land-tax. 
It appears that in the past some landowners transferred their land into semon 
in order to pay tax at lower rates, while retaining at the same time their right to 
sell, transfer, and dispose of their land. They paid 'asra and education tax to 
the church and health tax to the government. What their precise position is 
now I did not ascertain. 

There is also a small amount of land constituted into wagf according to 
Muslim law. Such land enjoys certain exemptions from taxation, but again I did 
not ascertain what these were precisely. 

Absentee landlords are a common phenomenon. They, and the large 
landowners in general, work their land under a crop-sharing agreement with the 
peasants. A third party, a kind of bailiff, is often interposed between them. 
A fairly common division of the crop between the two parties is an equal 


11 Individual ownership, ownership by the family (enda), and village ownership are all found 
in Eritrea. See further British Military Administration in Eritrea, Land tenure on the Eritrean 
plateau, Asmara, 1044. 

12 sdmondiia mare. 
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division, the landlord providing half the seed and half the labour, while the 
peasant provides half the labour, half the seed, and the draft oxen. In some cases 
the landlord, however, takes one-quarter or one-third, but in such cases he does 
not provide any of the labour or the seed. 

This in very broad outline is the land tenure system, or its main features, 
in Gojjam, Bagemdir, Shoa, and Harar. The situation is very complex. In spite 
of legal reforms, the old tenures linger on. Some of them, notably the collective 
tenures, no doubt, appear anachronistic to the western-trained economist. 
But it is important to remember that they have been preserved in conditions 
of geographical isolation as forms of group security—a security which may have 
little in common with security as understood by economists, but which has 
meaning for the local people. It would be unwise to assume that in existing 
circumstances a simple transfer from collective tenure to individual tenure 
would necessarily be welcomed or would bring social and economic improvement 
in its wake—the outbreaks in Gojjam in 1968 are a warning of the opposition 
which may be provoked by any such attempt. 

In the absence of comprehensive land records and surveys it 18 extremely 
difficult to disentangle the various rights in the land or to get accurate figures 
for the distribution of land between the various types of tenure or the size of the 
individual holdings. In 1966 the Central Statistical Office began a National 
Sample Survey of Land Tenure, some of the reports of which have been pub- 
lished. But they do not provide data on the area held under large ownership 
or absentee ownership. There are registers in the provincial offices of the Ministry 
of Finance on the basis of which land-tax is levied—but they are not up-to-date 
and the transfer of the land to new owners, by whatever method this may have 
taken place, is often not recorded. Further there are many discrepancies in the 
figures given by different registers. In the last few years a number of studies 
of the various land systems have been carried out but they are mostly unpublished 
and it is alleged that few of them attempt to analyse the size and type of holdings. 

The basic unit of land measurement is the gasha. Its size in some areas was 
formerly related to the fertility of the land and the annual tax per gasha was 
equal regardless of its size. Thus, in Harar a gasha of fertile land was 84 acres, 
of land of medium fertility c. 97 acres, and of poor land c. 164 acres. Recently 
the gasha bas been standardized at 98 acres or 40 ha. All land, however, is not 
measured: some is in units of undefined areas, known as quter gebbar, which 
vary from about 7 acres to 25 or more. 

Mann estimated in 1965 that in Shoa over half the land was held on individual 
tenure (gebbar), and that some three-tenths was church land. The majority of 
farms he put at about 1 gasha, i.e. 98 acres, and the tenant holdings at about 
i acre to 6 acres. Tenancy agreements were mainly oral and on a crop-sharing 
basis. They usually included the performances of services for the landlord, 
notably the transport of his share of the crop to the granary, building work, 
and fencing.7® 


13 Bee further H. S8. Mann, Land tenure in Chore (Shoa). 
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In Harar according to a survey carried out under the auspices of the College 
of Agriculture in Harar and based on the Ministry of Finance tax records for 
1949-50 (i.e. before the most recent reforms), 73% of the measured land was 
gebbar (individual holdings), 10% madériya, i.e. government land held on a 
temporary or life tenure, 8%, semon or church land, and 9% government land. 
Of this land 63°% was classed as fertile, 20% as of medium fertility, and 17% 
poor land. As regards unmeasured land, i.e. quter gebbar, individual holdings 
(gebbar) accounted for 8395, madériya for 3%, semon for 1%, and government 
13%. In 1958 it was decided that quter gebbar land was to be classified into five 
categories as regards fertility in all provinces except Shoa, where there was to 
be an eight-fold classification. Both measured and unmeasured land are 
dispersed throughout the province of Harar. Only round the city of Harar 
where private property and wagf land are measured in jarths and the owners 
have maps of their property would there seem to be accurate and detailed land 
measurement. According to this survey some landowners held measured and 
unmeasured land, and many of them had several types of holdings, gebbar land, 
madériya, semon, and rest-gult. This makes it almost impossible to determine 
accurately the amount of land any one person held. On the basis of the figures 
available, the general picture which emerges is that in the measured holdings 
88-9°%, of the owners had holdings ranging from 12 to 98 acres, and that 2% of 
the owners held 74:6% of the total measured land, namely some 3 million 
acres, and out of this some 95-4°% was owned by two people as rest-gult. On the 
unmeasured land (quier gebbar) about 95-49/, of the holders did not hold more 
than one quier gebbar, whereas 0:01% of them (i.e. six persons) held about 
64:4% of the total guter gebbar land, and one of them held 63:9% of the total 
quier gebbar land as rist-gult. This same person also owned some 21-7% of the 
total measured land. The survey also shows that the burden of taxation was 
grossly inequitable: small owners were taxed on the basis of the unmeasured 
gasha and paid at a rate something like four times as much as the larger owners 
paid on the basis of the measured gasha.!* 

À second report also prepared under the auspices of the College of Agriculture 
shows that many holdings in the Alemaya msktil-wareda were uneconomic and 
much fragmented, &nd that there was & correlation between market proximity 
and the size of the holdings, the smallest and most fragmented being round the 
old trading centre of Harar.15 A third report on Bate, also in the province of 
Harar, illustrates the correlation between fixed rente, whether in cash or kind, 
and higher levels of land productivity.1® 


14 Sileshi Wolde-Tsadik, Lund ownership in Haxarge Province (Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 47), Imperial Ethiopian College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arta, Haile Selassie I Univer- 
sity, 1966. 

15 Sileshi Wolde-Tsadik, Land taxation wn Hararge Province (Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 48), Imperial Ethiopian College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arta, Haile Selassie I Univer- 
sity, 1966. 

1$ Demiame Gebre Michael, Land tenure yn Bate (Experiment Station Bulletin No. 49), Imperial 
Ethiopian College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arte, Haile Selassie I University, 1966. 
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The first approach to land reform was made in 1961 when a Land Reform 
Committee was set up, but it was 1966 before a Ministry of Land Reform and 
Land Administration was established. The Land Reform Committee made 
certain proposals, some of a long-term and others of a short-term nature. The 
latter included tenancy legislation to fix maximum rente and to give tenants 
security of tenure; the abolition of tax immunities; a reform of land taxation 
by the introduction of an income tax on farm incomes; and a cadastral survey 
and registration of title. The long-term proposals included measures for the 
redistribution of land to small owners by the expropriation of holdings in 
excess of maximum limits and the provision of credit, extension services, com- 
munity development, and market facilities to the new holders. The original 
approach was thus an integrated plan. It seems that this approach was in 
due course abandoned and that piecemeal attempts at reform only have 
been made. 

In June 1964 rest-gulé was abolished, but it seems unlikely that this was 
effective because on 7 March 1966 another proclamation was issued abolishing 
gult, rist-gult, and stsso-gult.17 The owners retained their former properties but 
no longer had immunity from taxation or the right to tax collection. Gult 
thus became assimilated to gebbar land. To what extent those who had formerly 
held land as gult now pay land-tax is not clear. 

A progressive income tax was introduced in November 1967 to replace the 
tax of 1944. It was assessed on the harvest and not on the area of land as had 
been the tax of 1944. Attempts to collect this tax provoked a rebellion in 
Gojjam, where the land is owned on a collective tenure. The effect of the new 
tax would have been to increase the intervention of government officials in the 
area and its intention was probably eventually to replace the collective tenure 
by individual tenure. In May 1968 Bahar Dar, Bichena, Debre Markos, Damot, 
and Motta rose. Government assessors were prevented from entering the land. 
Fighting broke out, and a fairly large occupation force was sent to the province. 
On 3 August 1968 the Emperor declared that the collection of taxes in Gojjam 
would be discontinued. The church also refused to pay the new tax and was 
not forced to abide by the proclamation. 

The draft law for the regulation of agricultural tenancy did not come before 
the council of ministers until 1970 and was still under discussion in the spring 
of that year. Opposition to rent regulation by landowners is strong. The Persian 
experience, and that of other developing countries, would suggest that 1t is 
virtually impossible to regulate share-cropping rents or provide security of 
tenure by legislation unless such measures are part of a general land reform 
policy which will weaken the economic and political power of the landowner. 
In the absence of such a policy the landowners can easily evict share-croppers 
or force them to testify before the courts that they are farm labourers. 

The draft law for the introduction of a land survey and registration has not 


17 aisso was land granted in Shoa after 1903 from which the holder had the right to choose 
one-third (see R. Pankhurst, Economic history of Ethiopia, 1800 -1935, Addis Ababa, 1968, 151). 
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yet been enacted ; and in any case the large administrative apparatus required 
for its implementation is not available. The cadastral survey is to be financed 
under a bilateral aid agreement with the U.K. and a U.N. development pro- 
gramme is to set up an institute to train surveyors. In theory registration of 
title is highly desirable, but where inequalities of wealth are great, registration 
can easily be used by the powerful to override the claims of the weak, and in 
& country so enormous as Ethiopia and with such a tangled system of land 
tenure to await land survey and registration would be to delay land reform 
for many years. The time to introduce registration is after land reform, 
not before. 

There is also a draft law for the taxation of uncultivated land under con- 
sideration. It is difficult to see how this would be enforceable in the absence of 
& land use classification survey. According to the third Five-year Plan the 
area of land under grazing is estimated at 66 million ha. as compared with 
13 million ha. cultivated land, of which some 9 million to 94 million are 
cropped. 

In the absence of general structural change in the land system, none of these 
measures is likely to have much impact on the central problem of the low status 
and income of the peasants. The economic and political power of the large 
landlords can effectively sabotage piecemeal legislation. Again I would quote 
the Persian experience: it was only when tenure was given to the peasants 
through expropriation of holdings in excess of maximum limits that tenancy 
legislation became enforceable, because it was backed by the prospect of 
expropriation. Tax reform, too, will only benefit tenants if landowners are 
subject to rent control and therefore unable to pass on their tax liability in the 
form of higher rents. 

Primitive methods result in poor yields. This, coupled with the heavy 
incidence of taxation on the population working on the land and the burden of 
services exacted by the landlords, results in poverty, which prevents the 
accumulation of capital by those actually working the land. There is clearly 
a need for a higher capital investment in the land, whether the aim of develop- 
ment plans in Ethiopia is to increase output or to improve the position of those 
actually working on the land or both. At present it is probable that a con- 
siderable proportion of the large landowners’ rental Incomes, instead of being 
put back mto the land, flows into the urban sector because the return on 
building investment is exceptionally high. A similar outflow of capital from 
the agricultural sector was also a feature of pre-land reform Iran, and is common 
in most countries where rapid urbanization takes place as a result of one-sided 
development. 

With few exceptions, the large estates do not in Ethiopia, any more than 
they did in Iran, use more intensive methods of cultivation than the smaller 
owners, because the low status and income of share-croppers make share- 
cropping the cheapest method of working an estate. In effect, the share-croppers 
are carrying those who are benefiting from the modernization of the urban 
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economy, while deriving no benefit from it themselves. In both large and small 
properties, generally speaking, labour is the main input, poor cattle the main 
form of capital accumulation, and bare fallow the only method of maintaining 
soil fertility. If it is the case that there is, in general, no contrast as regards 
methods between large and small properties, the redistribution of the former 
would not result in loss of productive efficiency, while it would check the 
outflow of capital from the agricultural sector. There is little likelihood that the 
new owners—the former share-croppers—would invest their surplus income 
in urban development; in all probability they would, like the Persian peasants 
once they became the owners of the land, use their increased income to intensify 
cultivation. 

An examination of the development plans reveals first that the allocation 
to agriculture is absurdly small. Agriculture occupies 80-90%, of the population 
and contributes 60% of the gross domestic product, but the monetary invest- 
ment in agriculture, including forestry and fishing, under the second Five-year 
Plan (1962-63/1966-67) amounted to only 7% of the total planned monetary 
investment, and under the third Five-year Plan (1967-8/1972-3) to 12%. 
Secondly it appears that the Planning Commission believe that an increase In 
production can best be achieved by subsidizing commercial farms. Under the 
1968-73 allocations of capital expenditure on agriculture 61% is allocated to 
commercial farms, including the Awash Valley Authority (a hydro-electric 
project), and only 10% to peasant farms, 9%, to multi-purpose co-operatives, of 
which some 20 have so far been registered, 3% to marketing organizations, 9% 
to services and research, and 8% to water resource surveys and studies. This 
seems a lop-sided allocation. The peasants constitute the vast majority of the 
population and contribute through direct taxation a large proportion of the 
revenue, while share-croppers, in addition to taxation, contribute to the 
profits of the commercial farms through the payment of a large proportion 
(usually half) of their gross produce under share-cropping agreements. 

The justification advanced for giving the lion’s share in capital expenditure 
to commercial farms is that they can increase production quickly. This is true 
of some. But these, the efficient ones, could probably obtain commercial 
credit, even though market rates of interest are high. The fact of the matter is, 
however, that the large landowners do not, in general, invest capitalin agriculture 
because urban investment offers higher returns, and so must be induced to 
invest by subsidized loans. Indiscriminate relief to commercial farms is open 
to two major objections: first, it is likely to be uneconomic because it will 
subsidize inefficient producers, and second, and perhaps more importantly, it 
will widen the gap between rich and poor. This in political terms—leaving aside 
social considerations—would appear to be suicidal. Further, if support of 
commercial farms leads to wide-spread mechanization and this, in turn, results 
in the eviction of peasants, as is very likely the case, this will create more 
problems than it solves, since there are few, if any, alternative sources of 
employment. Ethiopia is not faced with the problem of industrial countries, 
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i.e. the need to increase output per head. In Ethiopia the vital need is to increase 
output per acre. The two problems are not quite the same.1? 

This is not to deny that new inputs and new methods are needed if production 
is to be increased. Clearly they are, and increased output is also a sine qua non 
to an improvement m the position of those working on the land. Better farming 
methods would achieve improvement. For example, improved seeds would 
probably double the yield of wheat. Some research has been done at the 
Institute of Agricultural Research at Holetta. The problem is to extend its 
results. Fertilizers would improve output, but a large-scale import of fertilizers 
is likely to be too expensive. A more practical step, though a slower one, would 
be to introduce mixed farming, using fodder crops in the crop rotation to 
increase soil fertility and to improve livestock feeding, thereby also reducing 
the area of bare fallow and rough grazing. 

Livestock improvement is also badly needed. This too is a slow process, and 
in some districts would require a reduction in the numbers of cattle. One of the 
biggest problems is the low fertility of indigenous breeds. Some foreign breeds, 
especially Friesians, have been imported and successfully crossed with local 
breeds to improve milk production, and Borana cattle are being used for meat 
production. Here again the problem is to extend the results of the experiments 
being carried out. There is much scope for stock-raising, but cattle diseases, 
especially rinderpest, liver fluke, and other intestinal diseases are wide-spread. 
There is also a crying need for extension services. 

In the light of existing circumstances, the question arises whether the 
money allocated to commercial farms, or part of it, might not be better used, 
both from the point of view of increasing output over the country as a whole 
and of improving the conditions of the population on the land, in building up 
a village-based network to channel marketing, credit, and extension. Again the 
Persian experiment comes to mind. Once a measure of tenurial reform had been 
achieved and co-operative societies set up, & new energy and initiative were 
released and were to be seen all over the country in increased production and 
better cultivation. Might this not be the Ethiopian experience also? 

Let me now describe briefly various types of agricultural organization 
which I saw during my visit to Ethiopia. These illustrate contrasting approaches 
to agricultural development. The first, Setit Humera, is an example of develop- 
ment in a region held under communal tenure. Setit Humera is situated on the 
plains on the Sudan frontier in the north of Bagemdir and separated from 
Tigre by the Takazze (Setit) river. Except where cleared, the country is 
covered by bush. The region is hot, highly malarial, and subject to drought 1n 
the dry season. In the wet season it is completely cut off. The Takazze river, 
which must be crossed to get to Tigre and Asmara, the main market for the 
produce of Setit Humera, becomes unfordable. The bridge over it has not been 
repaired since it was destroyed in the Italian war. The road from Gondar is a 
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dry-weather road, impassable in the rainy season. It drops down steeply 
through irregular mountain country, proceeds as little more than a rough track 
through undulating bush covered by trees and elephant grass, in which small 
settlements are occasionally to be seen, and crosses innumerable dry river-beds, 
until it reaches the plains near Setit Humera. There is no road to Metemma, 
situated further to the south. 

Setit Humera has a market square, a small street with shops, and a few 
permanent buildings. For the rest, the town consists of round thatched mud 
houses often in tiny compounds fenced with brushwood. There is no piped 
water supply, sanitation, or electricity. It was alleged that although municipal 
taxes were paid no municipal services were provided. Outside the town there 
is a small air-strip made by local initiative. 

The district is inhabited by Walgayt. Until recently only shifting cultiva- 
tion was practised. Attempts to begin settled farmmg were made in the 1930's. 
Grain only was grown. These attempts were broken off during the war and not 
resumed until the 1950’s. In 1955 a large concession was given by the govern- 
ment to two foreign entrepreneurs, who introduced mechanized farming and 
replaced grain cultivation by cotton, sesame, and sorghum.!® Simultaneously 
there was settlement by the Walqayt community. The change from shifting to 
settled cultivation was made possible first by partially successful efforts by the 
government to eradicate malaria, and secondly because Arab merchants in 
Asmara made credit available. They demanded very high rates of interest but 
did not require security. 

As a result of these developments an area of some 150,000 ha. was brought 
under cultivation. The crops grown are sorghum, sesame, and cotton. The 
present farming population consists of some 400-600 farmers using mechanized 
methods and over 1,000 using ox-teams. There are also a number of permanently 
employed workers on the larger farms and migrant workers from Tigre and other 
provinces and the Sudan in the peak seasons. These are employed mostly on 
individual contracts but there is some labour provided by contractors. Settle- 
ment is continuing and is said to be in progress also in Metemma.?° 

The Walqayt, who form some four-fifths of the population, claim to hold the 
land under collective tenure.*! In 1963 the government alleged that the land 
was state land. This is contested by the Walqayt. In the early stages of the 
change from shifting cultivation to settled farming, the Walqayt, finding that 
they had more land than they could cultivate, granted rights of usufruet to 
outsiders in return for the payment of land-tax and labour dues. These people 


18 Claims for compensation with regard to the land forming this concession from those who 
had formerly worked the land as shifting cultivators or occupied ıt as hunters were pending. They 
had paid land-tax or hunting tax and claimed this established their right to the land. 

20 An all-weather road from Gondar to Metemma was under construction. 

3 [It appears that urban land in Setit Humera is not owned on a communal tenure. Some 
dissatisfaction prevailed because it had not been registered by the government. The settlers said 
that if it was registered they would be able to use the land on which they had built houses as 
collateral security. 
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were then accepted as members of the community with inalienable rights of 
land use, which they could transmit to their descendants. They amount to 
15-20%, of the settlers. Land was also leased on a crop-sharing basis (half the 
produce going to either party) because of a lack of credit. This practice is 
decreasing as credit becomes more easily available. Many Walqayt, who had 
left the district, are returning to claim their nghts of land use. 

The formation in 1969 of a co-operative society would appear to have made 
an important contribution to the development of the district. In 1968 a number 
of settlers petitioned the Ministry of Co-operation and Community Development 
for permission to start a co-operative society. This was given, and in the follow- 
ing year the Walqayt-Setit Humera Multi-purpose Co-operative Society was 
formed. Its constitution is on traditional co-operative lmes: one member, one 
vote, with a limitation on the number of shares each member may hold. It 
started with 10 members; by the spring of 1970 it had 500, with a share capital 
of rather over E$300,000 in shares of E$100. The managing committee is 
composed of nine members, all of whom are working farmers. The secretary 
is the local school-teacher. He is also a farmer. A supervisor is provided by the 
Ministry of Co-operation and Community Development. The membership 
includes some of the larger farmers, but the majority are small farmers who do 
not use machinery. All those on the managing committee practised mechanized 
farming. It was hoped that the whole farming community would eventually 
join the society. 

A loan of E$2 million at 11% was given to the society by a subsidiary of the 
Development Bank of Ethiopia in 1969. The society lends to members at 17% 
for short-term purposes. Long-term borrowing continues from merchants. The 
interest rate charged by the society would seem to be rather high, but it was 
said to be necessary in order to cover costs. It was claimed that the first loan 
made to members had been repaid in full in spite of poor crops owing to a failure 
of the rains. Marketing has been undertaken by the society on a small scale. 
Wide fluctuations in the prices of sorghum and cotton make this a difficult 
and somewhat hazardous matter. It was alleged that private merchants had 
attempted to break the society by offering producers more than the market 
price. 

It is too early to Judge the success of the Walqayt-Setit Humera society, 
but it would seem to have made a promising start. It has already contributed 
to development by the provision of credit. Since its formation, the rates of 
interest demanded by merchants are said to have begun to fall. How far the 
aims and purposes of co-operation are understood by members or to what 
extent they really feel a sense of loyalty to their society, I was unable to 
ascertain. There was some enthusiasm shown when the question of responsibility 
towards the society was raised. There was not, as far as I could gather, much 
education in co-operation going on. On the other hand, since I was forced to 
speak to the members through an interpreter, it was difficult to establish real 
contact. Those whom I met (who included some who did not use mechanized 
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methods) showed good sense in listing their basic needs and, on the whole, 
looked to the future of their society with optimism. First they put water. 
At harvest time water has to be taken in tanks to the large numbers of workers 
in the fields. Without water they cannot survive. Second they put the provision 
of staple foods at stable prices. Owing to the inadequate communications and 
the fact that Setit Humera is cut off in the rainy season, there are wide fluctua- 
tions in the price of commodities. Third, they wanted processing industries, 
especially a cotton ginnery and a small cotton factory. At present, they have 
no alternative but to sell their cotton to merchants in Asmara. A ginnery and 
small factory would enable them to break this monopoly. More credit at lower 
rates of interest and better communications are crucial to further development. 

Setit Humera is a striking example of a rapid increase in agricultural 
production and settlement achieved by local initiative in spite of very con- 
siderable natural obstacles. It is also interesting in showing the ability of 
shifting cultivators to transfer to commercial farmmg. The success of the 
development is indicated by the higher incomes of those concerned compared 
with other regions. More labour is employed per acre and wage rates are higher 
than in other parts of the country. Small farmers, because of higher yields and 
more valuable crops, are unquestionably better off than in any other district 
which I visited. The general air of purposeful activity, noticeably absent else- 
where, was impressive. During my visit I did not see a single beggar—a marked 
contrast to other towns. 

My second example is Jijiga, situated to the east of Harar in the northern 
corner of the plain which stretches southwards to the Ogaden. After the rains 
it is an undulating green expanse, covered by short grass. At other times it has 
the appearance of an arid desert waste. The region is inhabited by Somalis, the 
majority of whom are semi-nomadic and whose livelihood depends chiefly on 
flocks, though they also practise shifting cultivation. The town is a small 
unpretentious market town, with a Yemeni merchant community. It has a 
large export of ch'at, coming mainly from the Harar district. 

Water, as in Setit Humera, is the great need. Maize and sorghum are the 
staple crops. Tractors have been imported fairly recently to the district. 
Mechanized farming is spreading. There were said to be some 120 privately 
owned tractors in the town. Many of them were used for contract work. Profits 
made by the mechanized farmers were said to be high in a good year. The 
cultivation of wheat by the mechanized farmers is increasing. Wide fluctuations 
in the price of crops, especially wheat, make for difficulty. If crops are good, 
prices slump. The large farmers are able to hold their grain until prices rise, but 
the small farmers are forced to sell their crops as soon as they have been har- 
vested. Grain is stored in underground pits and there is heavy wastage from 
infestation and mildew. 

Some of the holdings, acquired by inheritance and purchase from the 
government, would appear to be large. Some were owned by absentee land- 
owners. Others were held by locals, including tribal chiefs (ugaz). Much of the 
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land towards Hargeisa and Ogaden was probably owned by the latter. Their 
office, which is hereditary, is recognized by the government. This fact has 
probably helped them to transform themselves into landowners. One of them 
at Aroreisa appeared to have a large holding, probably several thousand acres, 
which grew chiefly maize and sorghum. The land was cultivated mainly by 
tractor, and worked, as far as I could ascertain, by the tribal followers of the ugaz. 

Round the town of Jijiga there are a number of wells, from which the 
owners derive an Income from the sale of water to the nomads and others for 
their camels and flocks. Further out there are mud-lined dew-ponds, birka-like 
structures. Dotted over the plain are tiny villages of reed matting huts, whose 
inhabitants have a httle cultivation, mainly maize, round the village, and use 
oxen to plough the land. The villages round the town were said to be permanent : 
in the dry season their inhabitants come into the town for water. Further out, 
the villages are movable; the reed matting huts are transported on camels 
from place to place by their owners as they follow the rains. The inhabitants 
of these villages seemed desperately poor and live in primitive conditions. 

On the northern side of the plain there are a number of tiny villages, mostly 
tribal, along the base of the hills. Those nearer the town were said to belong to 
Jijiga landlords, who had crop-sharing agreements with the villagers. Two- 
thirds goes to the tenant, who provides the seed and pays the land-tax. The 
contracts are probably oral but appeared to be fairly permanent. It is not 
customary for the landowner to make advances to the tenant, though seed is 
sometimes provided in a bad year. Credit, if required, has to be obtained at 
exorbitant rates of interest from town merchants and others. Further away 
from the town some of the villages grow ch'at (in small quantities) and seemed 
rather more prosperous and had some permanent housing: round thatched 
mud-built houses as well as reed matting huts. The inhabitants are apparently 
owner-cultivators, not share-croppers, which would account in part for their 
greater prosperity. Flocks also probably provide their main source of wealth. 
Those I saw round the villages looked in fairly good condition. 

Development in Jijiga is clearly limited by uncertain and inadequate rainfall. 
Although it is possible that more might be done in the way of dew-ponds and 
wells, agriculture in the absence of adequate water supplies will remain hazar- 
dous. Nevertheless, the profits obtained in & good year are sufficient to have 
attracted some investment in mechanized farming. 

So far as the peasants are concerned, there is a great need both for security 
and credit. In their absence, it seems likely that the small man may lose his 
land to the large mechanized farmer, who with the high profits made in a good 
year, can tide himself over the bad year. On the other hand, if credit were made 
available through a co-operative society, or in some other way, this might 
enable the peasant to ‘ get off the ground ’, especially if coupled with extension 
services. But poverty and low standards of literacy would make the running of 
co-operative societies difficult. Funds would be required from official sources 
and trained officials would be needed to run the local societies in the early stages, 
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if not for longer. In view of the suspicion of the government which appears at 
present to prevail, it is not certain that a co-operative organization which was 
part of a ministry would be welcomed. There would seem to be a strong case for 
& co-operative organization acting as an independent or semi-independent 
organization outside the normal ministries, even though financed from govern- 
ment sources, on the lines of the Persian Central Organization for Rural 
Co-operation (before its incorporation into the Ministry of Land Reform and 
Rural Co-operation). 

The third example I would like to mention is the Asba Tafari district in 
Chercher. Asba Tafari is a fairly new town.?* The district has a good climate 
and conditions are favourable to agriculture, and thus offer a marked contrast 
to Setit Humera and Jijiga. Absentee landowners predominate. Some 85% of 
the peasants, who number about 2,000, are crop-sharers. The main crops are 
sorghum (grown as a cash crop and for fodder), maize, barley, wheat, peas, 
ch'at, coffee, beans, t'ef, and some fruit and vegetables, in that order of importance. 
Holdings are very small. Few exceed 7 acres, and the majority are much 
smaller. The landlord’s share of the crop under the crop-sharing agreement is 
one-half, one-third, or one-quarter of the crop, and in the low-lying areas, which 
are less fertile, one-fifth. Tenants are usually given & small area of grazing in 
addition to the land under crops. The landlord pays the land-tax, but probably 
passes this on to the tenants. Heavy labour service is exacted and may include 
the transport of the landlord’s share of the crop to his storehouses, fencing and 
building work, and work on that part of the land which the landlord has reserved 
for his own use. Services are also frequently exacted by the landlord’s bailiff 
or agent under the threat of eviction. 

The landlords have unrestricted rights over their land and can evict tenants 
without cause at any time. Fear of evictionisa drag on development. Fertilizers, 
for example, are not used by the peasants working on the land under a crop- 
sharing agreement because they fear that they may not be left m occupation of 
the land to reap the benefit. Agricultural methods are primitive and yields 
low. The livestock is of poor quality. Foreselling is prevalent and indebtedness 
high. Local merchants provide credit at high rates of interest, rising to 120%. 
The result is poverty. No capital is available for land improvement, or the 
eradication of plant and livestock diseases. Grain storage facilities are poor, 
and consist mainly of underground pits. Market organization is non-existent. 

The basic cause of this unhappy situation is the twin evil of crop-sharing and 
insecurity of tenure. There would seem to be a clear case for some measure of 
tenurial reform coupled with the establishment of some form of co-operative 
organization. But the landlords were said to oppose any suggestion of co- 
operative societies and it was alleged that the government gave no support to 
this idea. 

Hirna, also in Chercher, a prosperous little town surrounded by well- 
cultivated fields, situated in a bowl in the mountains, offers a striking contrast 
2 of. Perham, op. cit., 311. 
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to Asba Tafari. The local landlord, who had studied agriculture in France, is a 
keen farmer and regularly resident there. He had, at one time, been governor 
of the district and probably held the land originally on some kind of feudal 
tenure. He had started on a long-term plan of agricultural development some 
30 or more years ago and done much afforestation. Part of the land was in his 
hand and grew a great variety of crops and fruit. The permanent labour force 
was small, but some 500 seasonal labourers were employed for about five months 
of the year. The rest of the land was let to tenants at & fixed annual rent per 
acre. No dues or labour service were demanded. The advantages of this system 
over crop-sharing and absentee landlordism, patriarchal though the régime in 
Hirna may well have been, were reflected in the better cultivation of the land 
and the air of relative prosperity. 

My fourth example, the Chilalo Agricultural Development Unit (CADU), 
represents a different approach to agricultural development. It was started in 
September 1967 by the Swedish International Authority. Its aim is ‘ to establish 
methods for bringing about, when applied in an mtegrated manner and within 
a geographieally limited framework, agricultural development in Ethiopia and 
to train staff for such development work ’. Its operations are based on detailed 
and careful research into the needs and potentialities of the region and its plans 
are fully integrated. The Chilalo awraja, which has been allocated to CADU 
for the project, is a large and varied region with good agricultural potential. 
It has a mixed population of large and small landowners, pastoralists, and 
nomads. The project headquarters are at Asella. Its operations have not yet 
been extended to the whole awraja. 

CADU’s operations can be divided under six heads. First there is the 
provision of incentives to induce farmers to sell milk and grain at collecting 
centres in order to increase their income and reduce their indebtedness. A num- 
ber of these centres have been set up and are working satisfactorily. It is 
hoped to extend milk marketing, but one of the obstacles to be overcome is the 
big fluctuation in the demand for liquid milk owing to the frequent fasts. 
Secondly CADU is carrying out research into crops, livestock, forestry, and 
implements, especially those designed to help the small farmer. Thirdly, 
extension services are provided. The project area is divided into seven areas 
for the purposes of extension work, and in each ' model farmers’ are being 
selected and trained. The number of suitable candidates has fallen short of the 
number required, but it is hoped in due course to establish a network of * model 
farmers’ who will serve as centres for the dissemination of information and 
improved techniques. 

Fourthly supplies of seed and fertilizers are being made available. CADU 
is already self-sufficient in improved seeds which are grown on their own land 
and under contract by farmers in the project area. A credit at 09 was made 
available to CADU by the Commercial Bank of Ethiopia for the purchase of 
fertilizers in 1969, and in 1970 a credit from the Development Bank of Ethiopia 
at 895. There has been an enormous demand for fertilizers since CADU started 
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work. Fifthly CADU has a credit section. So far credit is given only for the 
purchase of fertilizers, and is supplied at 12%. In the first year there were 150 
borrowers, in the second 859, and in 1970 it was anticipated that there would 
be 3,000—4,000 requests for credit. The demands are carefully scrutinized by the 
extension officers, and it was said that the processing of these demands and the 
distribution of the fertilizers for 1970 would place & certain strain on the 
organization. Originally credit was given to all types of landowner but is now 
restricted to small farmers. This decision had created opposition among the 
large-scale farmers, some of whom were refusing in 1970 to repay the loans 
which they had received prior to this decision. CADU is also trying through its 
credit policy to introduce certain changes into tenancy agreements with a view 
to giving tenants security and eliminating crop-sharing. This step also is not 
popular with landlords. One of the conditions to receiving credit from CADU 
is that the applicant should sign a new tenancy agreement with his tenants 
according to one of several forms drawn up by the organization. 

Sixthly CADU has a co-operative section. The approach in this respect has 
been extremely cautious. No societies have yet been established, but initial 
training is being given at the collecting centres, where the advantages of central 
marketing are practically demonstrated. 

Some criticism has been made of CADU on the grounds of the high cost of the 
project. Pilot projects, however, are usually expensive. Measured in terms of 
rising production, an increase in wage rates, and the education of those con- 
cerned, CADU had already achieved solid results. The high quality of the 
Ethiopian staff working on the project, to whom the management is being 
handed over, augurs well for its future. CADU’s insistence that its purpose was 
to help the small farmers was also refreshing. 

These various examples will have shown something of the variety of the 
problems involved. Higher capital investment in agriculture is clearly needed. 
This, in turn, is not likely to take place on a significant scale unless there is more 
public expenditure outside the capital. Tenurial reform would seem to be a 
prerequisite to increased output over the country as a whole. Except in areas 
where communal tenures prevail the land system does not provide security. 
This, together with the crop-sharing system, which prevails in much of the 
country, discourages initiative, as is shown by the example of Asba Tafari. 
Under communal tenures rights of land use are assured, but the removal of the 
land from normal commercial transactions gives rise to other difficulties. In 
most districts, the poverty of the peasants is such that tenurial reform alone will 
not remedy it. Savings which do not exist cannot be mobilized, and unless some 
credit is made available to the small farmers and the peasants on favourable 
terms they will not ‘ get off the ground’. The experience of Setit Humera 
suggests that co-operative societies may make a significant oontribution to 
development. The contrast between Setit Humera and the Chilalo scheme, 
where the progress in the co-operative field has been slow, also perhaps suggests 
that there is a greater readiness for co-operative activity in the areas of 
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communal tenure. Jijiga shows the possible dangers of exploitation and dispos- 
session of the peasants 1n the absence of any co-operative organization, while the 
Chilalo experience indicates that eviction is likely to take place even where 
the intention is to serve the interests of the small farmer unless careful control 
is exercised. It also demonstrates the advantages of an integrated approach to 
development. 

In attempting to change the structure of her agriculture Ethiopia is faced by 
two basic problems: tenurial reform and the provision of credit. The difficulties 
confronting her are manifold. In the first place it is probably true to say that 
the government and the governing class are not wholly conscious of the need 
for reform, or, indeed, willing to undertake reform, while an entrenched landlord 
class resists any proposals to reduce the burden of rents and taxation on the 
peasantry. Secondly the poverty, ignorance, and high rate of illiteracy among 
the peasants, and the backwardness of the semi-nomadic and nomadic groups, 
are an obstacle to advancement. Thirdly, there is a gulf between the govern- 
ment and the governed and a profound distrust of the former by the latter. 
Apart from these difficulties, there are others imposed by climatic and physical 
conditions, and lastly, administrative difficulties arising from a lack of officials 
trained in extension work, land survey work, and land revenue administration, 
and the lack of a land registration system and cadastral survey. 

Tran faced problems of a very similar kind when land reform began. Her 
approach was essentially pragmatic, relevant to local conditions, and capable of 
speedy implementation. This was the secret of its success. It paid great 
attention to security of tenure and the building up of a co-operative movement. 
In a country of such diversity as Ethiopia different measures of reform in 
different parts of the country and different methods and channels of development 
are likely to be required. To delay until a perfect system is found or to adopt 
a theoretical or textbook approach which has little relevance to local conditions 
is to court failure, and to invite the eviction of the peasant and the usurpation 
of the land by those who hold political and economic power. 

The quality of the Ethiopian peasants is one of the assets of Ethiopia. They 
are, in general, industrious and independent. The aim of any agrarian policy 
should be to help them to realize their potentiality and to treat them as an 
asset and not a liability. Only by an integrated programme of land reform, the 
provision of credit through co-operative societies, and extension services coupled 
with increased capital investment in agriculture will the way to better farming, 
better business, and better living be found. This, however, presupposes better 
communications. Increased production is no good if there are no roads and 
transport to get it to the markets. Lastly the success of such a programme will 
only be achieved if the enthusiasm of those concerned, both the officials who 
implement the reforms and the population working on the land, is fired. Unless 
the peasants feel that the government is really concerned for their welfare and 
that they themselves have a stake in the country, they will not realize their full 
potentiality. 


IS BIBLICAL HEBREW A LANGUAGE ?? 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 
To Sir Malcolm Knox 


There is no need to explain what I mean by “ Biblical Hebrew " (BH): 
I refer, of course, to the language of the major part of the Old Testament (OT) 
which is written in a Canaanite tongue clearly distinguished from the few 
chapters in Daniel and Ezra which are composed, or at any rate extant, in 
Aramaic. While we have no knowledge of the precise nature of the language 
spoken by the Hebrew immigrants into Canaan, it is likely that from a linguistic 
point of view the OT owes more to the vanquished Canaanites than to the 
conquering Hebrews. The latter are called ‘brim already in the Patriarchal 
narratives (Gen. xiv, 13, x], 15, etc.), but their language (“sbrit) is never as such 
mentioned in the OT. This may, of course, be owing to one of those purely 
fortuitous circumstances in the transmission of the ancient Hebrew vocabulary 
with which this paper is in part concerned. Whether yohudst ‘ Jewish ' (2 Kings 
xvii, 26, Isa. xxxvi, 11, eto.), sapat kena‘an ‘ the language of Canasan ' (Isa. xix, 
18), and *sbrit ‘ Hebrew ’ (first attested in the prologue to Ben Sira) are wholly 
identical is—as I have endeavoured to show elsewhere *—not fully established. 

There may, however, be need to explain what I mean by “ language ” as 
used in the title of this paper. I refer to a system of communication by sound 
operating among members of a given community, by which human experience is 
analysed and segmented into units which possess phonic expression and semantic 
content. These vocal symbols have, of course, wholly arbitrary conventional 
meanings. You will have noticed that I am not here concerned with writing or 
literature. I am simply interested to know whether the words, forms, and 
constructions that happen to occur in this corpus of relatively modest size, 
which we call the Hebrew Bible, would be adequate to serve as a basis for the 
ordinary day-to-day requirements of a normal speech community; whether 
there is acceptable reflection In the canon of the terms connected with food and 
drink, with swear-words, colloquialisms, sub-standard speech, with the building 
of shelter or grazing of animals, with cosmetics or fineries (segments of the 
vocabulary of which, incidentally, Isaiah * or the author of the Song of Songs 
were no mean connoisseurs), with burial, with vine cultivation, with hunting, 
fishing, and animals, etc., etc. 

It has, of course, long been recognized that the ancient Hebrew vocabulary 
must have been markedly larger than that preserved in the OT. Such distin- 
guished scholars as G. R. Driver and W. F. Albright have referred to the 
mistaken belief ‘to consider that which is preserved in the Masoretic text 


1 Text of the Presidential Address delivered to the Society for Old Testament Study, meeting at 
Oxford on 6 January 1971. 

t of, BJ EL, xrv, 2, 1962, 456 ff. 

7 of, Mario Pei, Glossary of linguistic terminology, New York, 1966, 141. 

* e.g. iii, 16-20. 
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sufficient even for the limited needs of daily life in ancient Palestine ' 5 or to the 
view ' that the known biblical Hebrew vocabulary cannot represent over a fifth 
of the total stock of North-west Semitic words used between 1400 and 400 
B.0.’.6 Albright’s opinion represents the most pessimistic assessment of the BH 
vocabulary that I have seen. I have no reason to question its accuracy (though 
it strikes me as somewhat too gloomy), for I have not encountered the detailed 
evidence on which this estimate is based.’ 

However, apart from such scattered remarks, there has not hitherto come to 
my notice a sustained treatment of the subject, including in particular a 
statistical and comparative sondage. This may, of course, be due to the biblio- 
graphical ignorance of this é&htomsant; I hope you will forgive me and be 
gentle with a president who is Professor of Ethiopian Studies and not of Hebrew 
or Old Testament. Nor can I attempt to-day to fill this statistical lacuna—if, in 
fact, it exists—for my aims are limited to some desultory probings and, perhaps, 
to some indications of the direction in which work of this nature may be 
pursued. 

I should start with a word of caution: I shall not refer to concepts which 
ought to be in BH, or refer to what the “ Hebrew mind ” (even if I knew what 
that meant) did or did not embrace, or, indeed, draw any non-linguistic 
inferences from linguistic data. I have read Professor Barr’s books and have no 
wish to incur his wrath, especially as I happen to be in general sympathy with 
his views. R. H. Pfeiffer in his Introduction to the Old Testament (p. 15) marvels at 
the alleged fact that in Hebrew * religion ' is called ‘ the fear of God ’, but this 1s 
only so if you insist on translating, i.e. converting the thought categories of one 
cultural group into those of another on a 1:1 basis. The days are long past 
when we could deplore the absence of the optative in Japanese. Thus you can 
have a ' conscience ' or an ‘inferiority complex ' and need not have a word for 
it; but if you possess an ‘axe’ or a ‘cow’ you are likely to have evolved a 
word for them. As the entries on the colour spectrum or the relationship terms 
show, you can distribute your semantic fields varymgly and generally cut up 
the “ real" world into different slices and semantic segments. 

It is very difficult to form a precise judgement about the substance and 
extent of the vocabulary of Old Testament times (in contrast to that which 
actually entered the canon of the Hebrew Bible). Although the coverage of 
subject-matter in the OT is in many ways remarkably catholic (ranging from 


5 Driver in J BL, rxvrn, 1, 1049, 57 ff. 

* Albright in Peake’s Commentary on the Bible, new ed., Edinburgh, 1962, 62. 

7 In reply to my inquiry Professor Albright very kindly tells me (letter of 15 September 
1970): ‘I have tried to approximate the number of distinct meanings of words from a single 
root and, by distinguishing between conjugations whioh are quite diverse in meaning, to make & 
rough calculation of the total number of distinct words (aside from proper nouns) in the Hebrew 
Bible. One must out out a considerable proportion of the accepted words in difficult poetio texta, 
since we don’t know how the texts read originally.... All these uncertainties as to what to 
include make an estimate of 12,000—15,000 words ... reasonably certain ’. 

5 of. Ullendorff, ‘ Thought categories in the Hebrew Bible’, in R. Loewe (ed.), Studies... n 
memory of Leon Roth, London, 1966, 273-88. 
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adultery, murder, and incest to temple-building and religious and love poetry ; 
from. war, battle, and combat to personal relationships, heroic tales, and acts of 
stateoraft ; from dietary prescriptions and personal hygiene to apocalyptic 
pronouncements and divine retribution), there is nevertheless a greater concen- 
tration within a number of specific areas ; and many other fields are inevitably 
neglected in the type of literature which was admitted into the canon.’ This is, 
however, a reflection of the interest of the redactors rather than of the breadth 
of the Hebrew lexicon in Biblical times. The fact that words for ' blessing ’ or 
‘whoring’ are frequent merely determines the genre of literature collected in 
the OT, while the apparent absence of words denoting ' spoon ° or ' niece ’ does 
not imply that the Hebrews ate their food with their fingers and indulged in 
nepoticide practices. 

In trying to measure the resources of BH against those of Hebrew in Biblical 
times, I do not wish to give currency to such frequently canvassed views that 
BH is ‘ deficient ’ in adjectives or ' poor ' in abstract terms, ' rich ' in emotional 
vocabulary or ‘ abundant ’ in expressions for physical action. Such statements 
are inherently fallacious, because they contemplate one language from the 
view-point of another and judge its resources, lexical and grammatical, in terms 
of an entirely different linguistic structure. If Hebrew has relatively few 
adjectives in the Indo-European sense, it 1s not necessarily short of adjectival 
potential 1° or equivalent means of expression. The fact that English possesses 
no Astpa'el does not materially affect its linguistic efficiency. Judged by its own 
criteria (the only valid procedure) BH expresses its actions, its thoughts, and its 
entire Weltanschauung in an effective (and indeed the only possible) way. 

Let us now look at a few relevant statistical data (and let me deplore, 
parenthetically, the extreme difficulty of finding such data—in most cases one 
has to do one’s own counting). The OT contains altogether about 300,000 
words 14 arranged in precisely 23,100 verses (the latter number—not strictly 
germane to my purposes—is vouchsafed by the Masoretes thanks to their 
figures for each individual book). These 300,000 words (approximately) are 
made up of some 7,500 to 8,000 4 separate words—not roots but individual 
non-predictable vocabulary entries. This would give each word a theoretical 
average frequency of between 35 to 40, but for obvious reasons this piece of 
information. is not particularly instructive. 

The one-volume Hebrew dictionary of Gur (Biblical, Mishnaic, medieval, and 


? of. Ullendorff in 4 companion to the Bible, second ed. (ed. Manson and Rowley), Edinburgh, 
1963, 11-18. 
19 of, David Kamhi's doctoral thesis on the adjective in Hebrew (University of London, 1969). 
u In Hebrew, of course. The New English Bible, OT, contains, I believe, about half a million 

words. The discrepancy is not surprising in view of the highly analytical character of English. 
13 ef, Koehler, Vom Hebrdischen Lexikon, Leiden, Brill, 1950, 7. 

Incidentally, E. T. Ryder’s figure of * 5,000 odd words ’ (Peake, op. at., 68) is, I think, much 
too low, but these figures depend to.some extent on one’s conception of what constitutes a 
separate word in the Hebrew lexicon. Rabin offers (Biblical encyclopaedia (in Bonnes under 
NYTT 992, col. 1069) the realistic estimate of 7,000-8,000 words. 
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modern) contains some 22,000 words (compared with the 8,000 of the OT), while 
the small Penguin English dictionary (1965) runs to some 40,000 words. The 
OED is stated, according to its preface, to have ‘ nearly half a million words’. 
These figures put the 8,000 words of BH into some perspective, though from a 
linguistic as well as literary point of view one can but admire the remarkable 
way in which the OT writers have handled this limited inventory. 

For comparison we should, perhaps, have a brief look at the vocabulary 
resources of the Qur’an and Shakespeare. 

Here it is important to remember that the notion of +9dz al-Qur’dn, of * the 
inimitability of the Qur'àn ’, i.e. in particular of the language of the Qur'àn, is 
held to render the speech forms, style, and vocabulary of the Holy Book not 
only the perfect model but also considers this language complete, pure, and 
flawless. I am not aware of any similar dogma being applied to Hebrew as the 
language of the OT. True, Hebrew is vTipri. pio ‘ the sacred tongue’, but the 
Talmud does not find the notion shocking that the Torah was given in Aramaic 
in the days of Ezra? Yet, the entire vocabulary contained in the Qur'an is only 
a small fraction of the total resources of the Arabic language. If my calculations 
are not seriously wrong, there are scarcely more than 2,000 vocabulary entries 
in the 6,200 verses and 77,934 words (in Muslim tradition 4) of the Qur’an 
This means that the Qur'àn is just about a quarter of the total size of the OT, 
with a proportionate number of verses and lexical items. The fact that there 
exists such a numerical proportion is in itself not without interest. But there is 
little doubt that the Qur’an represented a markedly smaller ratio of the con- 
temporaneous thesaurus tottus Arabtiatts than was the case of the OT in relation 
to the total Hebrew vocabulary then in existence. An ordinary one-volume 
Arabic dictionary easily rans to some 20,000 entries. 

We are also somewhat better informed, thanks largely to pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetry, about the earlier as well as coeval extra-Qur’anic resources of Arabic 
than is true of BH in relation to the comparatively sparse epigraphic material of 
the Biblical epoch. I shall have a little more to say about this presently. 

Shakespeare seems rather a different proposition altogether. Not only does 
his total opus run to more than three times the size of the OT (close to a million 
words, I think), but his language covered a vast variety of subjects: and 
linguistic levels. And a significantly larger work stands an inherently better 
chance of fewer lacunae in the coverage of words and forms. Of course, this is a 
field in which I possess no professional knowledge whatever, but thanks to a 
generous colleague!5 I am able to say that ' there is no single work that has 
been devoted to the question of how representative of normal contemporary 
English Shakespeare's language was '. While there were no doubt some areas of 
the English vocabulary which Shakespeare had no need to use, his language 


13 Sanhedrin 21, b. 

14 Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, London, 1885, 489. 

is I am much indebted to Professor A. F. Falconer, Professor of English ın the University of 
St. Andrews, for answering many questions and offering most helpful information. 
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covered even such fields as medicine and music and the law.!* His blending of 
the Latin with the native Saxon English stock is particularly effective both as a 
literary and a linguistic device. Altogether it seems probable that Shakespeare’s 
vocabulary was a true reflection of contemporary English usage and approxi- 
mated, much more closely than can be said of BH, to the over-all resources of 
his time. 

But we must go back to Hebrew. Nóldeke bad already clearly seen, in his 
justly famous article ‘Semitic languages’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
thirteenth edition, that the Hebrew vocabulary of the OT 1s known to us rather 
imperfectly, and that the numerous diaf Aeyoueva (of which I shall have 
more to say in & moment) are ‘ a sufficient proof that many more words existed 
than appear in the O.T.’ (op. cit., xx1iv, 623). He adds : “ Were we in possession 
of the whole Hebrew vocabulary in the time of Jeremiah, for example, we 
should be far better able to determine the relation in which Hebrew stands to the 
other Semitic languages ... and it would be very much easier to detect the 
numerous corrupt passages in our text’ (sbdem). There can be no argument 
about the latter proposition, but I am surprised to learn that Nóldeke should 
have thought that better acquaintance with the vocabulary of Hebrew in 
Biblical times should have shed markedly more light on the relationship between 
Hebrew and the other Semitic languages. For the first time in my life, I think, 
I have the temerity to disagree with Néldeke : I cannot believe that greater 
representation of the vocabulary (in contrast to matters of phonology, mor- 
phology, and syntax) would have had a significant influence on the determina- 
tion of mner Semitic relations. 

Perhaps an element more serious than individual lacunae in the vocabulary 
of BH is the fact that the text of the OT was transmitted in a consonantal 
skeleton until, in the second half of the first millennium A.D., a body of 
systematizers—called Masoretes—superimposed an elaborate network of vowels 
and accents which have effectively disguised many of the distinctive character- 
istics which the living language must have exhibited. There is little discernible 
development in the Masoretic pronunciation of Hebrew, and the vocalism 
applied to the consonants makes Deborah talk in very much the same manner as 
Qoheleth or Daniel or Esther almost a thousand years later." It is clear, 
therefore, that this language is the result of a good deal of subsequent doctoring, 
of levelling and compromise, resulting in a hybrid language rather than a 
proper xou. In any real sense of the term, BH in its Masoretic garb was 
scarcely a language which in that form was ever actually spoken. The sub- 
sequent process óf levelling and averaging has created a structure which neither 
Deborah nor Daniel would be likely to have recognized. 


16 Shakespeare's expert knowledge of the sea and ships has been described by Professor A. F. 
Falconer in his Shakespeare and the sea (1964) and 4 glossary of Shakespeare's sea and naval terma, 
second ed. (1966). Glossaries of selected semantic fields would greatly extend our knowledge of the 
OT vocabulary and would enable us to gain a better assessment of ite representativeness. 

17 of. Bergstrüsser, Hebr. Gramm., 1, 11-14 ; Bauer-Leander, Hist. Gramm. d. hebr. Spr., 25-7. 
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Attempts have at times been made to penetrate through the maze of the 
Masoretic system and to reconstruct BH as it was spoken at the time of, say, 
Jeremiah. Z. S. Harris’s reconstruction specimen looks to me remarkably 
close to standard Masoretic Hebrew, and, as far as I can judge, there are unlikely 
to be serious barriers to communication between these two brands of would-be 
Hebrew. lf Harris is right in his attempt (and it must be remembered that it is 
aimed at one particular point in time, Le. about 600 5.0.), then I may have been 
slightly overstating the difficulties King David might have had in conversing 
with Queen Esther. 

While the material and aids for such reconstruction are by no means abun- 
dant, detailed research based on modern linguistic notions will undoubtedly 
be able to recover dialectal forms and colloquialisms beyond the hackneyed 
story of sbbolet—stbbolet (Judges xi, 6). Dialect geography, the influence of 
social stratification on BH, the pronunciation of Hebrew by the Samaritans, 
much greater attention to Mishnaic Hebrew, phonological and morphological 
aspects of the Dead Sea documents, and other extra-Masoretio materials may 
well place the study of Hebrew on a different basis altogether. 

To gain & proper impression of the limitations of the BH vocabulary and, to 
a lesser extent, of certain areas of the grammar, it is well to look a little more 
closely at some contemporary extra-Biblical material, i.e. the precious and all ` 
too scant sources of ancient Hebrew epigraphy. In relation to their limited 
size these inscriptions exhibit a considerable number of lexical and grammatical 
phenomena not attested in BH, yet almost certainly present in normal Hebrew 
of Biblical times. The Gezer calendar? (probably tenth century B.c.), in its 
seven very short lines, produces one major grammatical “innovation ” (the 
nominal ending -w) and a few lexical idiosyncracies. The 34 lines of the 
important ninth-century Mesha inscription, basically a central Palestinian 
dialect of Hebrew (as S. Segert 2° has shown in a fine study of this document), 
contain a few minor grammatical deviations and a major novelty (outside 
Akkadian, Arabic, and Ugaritic) in the infixed ¢ conjugation (ann?x ‘ and 
I fought °). Apart from a few lexical peculiarities, there occurs the non-Biblical 
MWR ' reservoir ' which reappears later in Ben Sira l, 3. 

The Siloah inscription (seventh century) consists of six lines and yields one 
noun unattested in the OT (napy), though its root is well known, and another 
wholly absent from BH (113). Let me finally turn to the Laohish letters, as they 
reveal a number of features which are especially relevant to our examination. 
The style of these documents is of a kind not particularly well represented in the 
OT.  Torezyner?! has referred to some phonological and morphological 
peculiarities (op. cit., 28 ff.) but I wish to concentrate here on a few lexical 


18 There 12, in particular, Z. S. Harris’s essay 1n recovering the structure of Hebrew of about 
600 5.0. (JAOS, uxt, 3, 1941, 143 ff.). Cf. also Bergstrdaser, op. cit., 8 30. 

1? of, Moscati, L’epigrafia ebraica antica, Rome, 1951, 8 ff. 

20 Archiv Orientální, xxix, 2, 1001, 197-267. 

31 The Lachish osiraca (In Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1040. 
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items. The word maon (ostracon 4:9) does not as such occur in the OT ; the 
root clearly is sbb, and the context suggests the meaning ' patrol, round ’ *—a 
valuable addition to a glossary of military terms in Hebrew. Incidentally, 
although this word is listed in the modern Hebrew dictionaries of Gur and 
Medan, I do not think it is, in fact, employed in contemporary military 
terminology in Israel. 

In the Mishna (e.g. Rosh Hashanah 2.2) we are told about nixiwn 
‘ fire signals ’ used particularly to announce the new moon. This word does not 
occur in the OT, and though its existence in OT times may have been considered 
likely, it was not until the discovery of the Lachish ostraca in the mid-1930's 
that this supposition became fact. If Torczyner's reading is right, we learn 
another new word 75" m in the sense of ‘inn’ (op. cit., 109-10). Equally 
interesting is the occurrence of some rare Biblical forms, whose reading now 
receives confirmation, and of some idioms which are not attested in the OT 
(op. cit., 31). Shortage of time prevents me from going into these matters in 
greater detail, but even these limited epigraphic witnesses enhance our know- 
ledge of Hebrew as it was used in Biblical times. 

It is clear that these few inscriptions reveal words, forms, and idioms far 
beyond what might have been anticipated in such severely circumscribed 
documents and also far beyond statistical expectation. This can only mean, 
I would submit, that the vocabulary and idiomatic range of BH must have 
fallen far short of the Hebrew potential of Biblical times. How far—I am, 
unfortunately, unable to say or even to guess. 

We must now turn to the other end of the time-scale, i.e. to the Hebrew 
language as attested immediately after the closure of the OT canon. This is the 
language usually described as Mishnaic Hebrew. What contribution can 
Mishnaic Hebrew make to an assessment of the likely resources of Hebrew in 
OT times? The auguries are good, for the language of the Mishna is well 
attested and extant in a sizeable body of documentation. Its range is fairly 
wide, though its emotional register is somewhat restricted, and it is removed 
by only the narrowest margin from the latest manifestations of BH. 

Even Nóldeke, who had no particular taste for post-Biblical Hebrew, 
agreed that the language of the Mishna ‘ contains a considerable number of 
purely Hebrew elements which by chance do not appear in the Old Testament’ 
(Encycl. Brit., thirteenth ed., xxiv, 622). Other scholars are a good deal more 
sanguine than this. The obvious inference from this position must clearly be 
that BH, in all its linguistic aspects, can only be properly understood and 
appreciated in conjunction with the resources of Mishnaic Hebrew, the language 
which, on the one hand, contains so much that is merely fortuitously not 
attested in the OT and which, on the other hand, representa the natural continua- 
tion of BH. While we are entitled, I would submit, to remain moderately 


22 cf, some of the references in Jean-Hoftijzer, Dict. des inscr. sém. de? Ouest, Leiden, 1965, 332. 
33 Ostracon 4:10 ; of. Torczyner, op. cit., 115 ff. 
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indifferent to the problems discussed in the Mishna, we can not, as Biblical 
scholars, be unconcerned about the language in which these discussions are 
being conducted. For we have to be conscious all the time that many of its 
words, many of its forms, and quite a few stylistic devices were probably, nay 
almost certainly, part of the lmguistic potential of BH. 

Books like Ecclesiastes or Daniel or Esther, which gained entry into the 
canon of the OT only by the skin of their teeth (I offer apologies to the trans- 
lator of Job xix, 20 in the NEB who would not countenance this idiom), 
contain more than a few elements which we would have termed ‘ post-Biblical ', 
had they not accidentally occurred in those writings. What about “wa 
‘interpretation ' which Qoheleth (vii, 1) first uses and which appears nowhere 
else in the OT—and yet is so central a concept of that period ?* And what about 
the many forms identical with those of the Mishna, the frequency of the abstract 
ending -tit, the confusion of 8’’”Y and 115 stems, and many syntactical develop- 
ments that are usually termed ‘late’ ? 34 If it were not for Esther we would 
have considered the Biblical language innocent of such important legal concepts 
as Pi and DIN. And it is only Daniel who uses terms like Qt?" ‘ to inscribe ' or 
qnm ‘decreed, decided’ so pregnant with meaning in the period immediately 
following.*5 

The most detailed assessment of Mishnaic Hebrew—and specifically in its 
role of successor tongue to BH—is contained in the late M. H. Segal’s Mishnaic 
grammar.*? It should, incidentally, be stressed that the 1936 Hebrew edition 
of this work goes far beyond the original English version of 1927 and its 1958 
reprint. The evidence is mustered in full in this important work, and I have 
neither the desire nor the time to cover the same ground once more. It is my 
intention here to offer some general observations and to adduce a few examples 
in support of my position. 

In most of its linguistic manifestations Mishnaic Hebrew was—as I have 
averred—the obvious continuation of BH, or rather of that stage of develop- 
ment which BH had reached at the operative time. Many Biblical words and 
some morphological elements have failed to survive in the Mishnaic language, 
especially such items which were rare already in BH and occurred exclusively in 
poetry. Conversely, many Mishnaic words unattested in the transmitted corpus 
of the Hebrew Bible must go back to those large portions of Hebrew literature 
not admitted into the canon. I am referring here to early Hebrew literature 
whether mentioned in the OT (such as "^r “pd in Joshua x, 18 or ™3'T Hd 
mip "5555 nwn in 1 Kings xiv, 29) or not. Above all, however, Mishnaic 
Hebrew must have drawn on all those resources of the earlier language which 
were part of the living speech rather than of formal literature. It need scarcely 
be pointed out that, despite a fairly comprehensive coverage of many levels of 


3 There is an impressive list of such late or Mishnaio phenomena in Barton’s ICO on 
Ecolesiastes, 52-3. 

*5 of, the important argumenta adduced by J. Barr in Comp. phi., 226. 

15 Digdug lofon hammisnd, Tel-Aviv, Devir, 1936. 
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discourse, OT Hebrew must inevitably have fallen far short of the full and rich 
treasures of the living tongue. 

Perhaps we ought to go & good deal further than that and recognize that the 
language of the Mishna, principally derived from those oral sources, was in fact 
the product of the colloquial used during the Biblical period, the amalgam of its 
standard and sub-standard versions. Perhaps Mishnaic is the vernacular so 
rarely encountered in the predominantly (though by no means exclusively) 
formal language of the OT ? Perhaps BH, in its Masoretic garb, is simply the 
literary counterpart to the Mishnaic colloquial? This assumption of the 
contrasting, but not necessarily temporally divided, functions of Mishnaic and 
BH would also explain the essentially prosaic character of Mishnaic, the 
absence of poetic words and forms, and the somewhat simplified morphology 
which has been greatly affected by the workings of analogy. I am glad to say 
that this view finds tacit as well as explicit support in M. H. Segal’s Mishnaio 
grammar (op. cit., 10). 

Perhaps I might, en passant, invite attention to the not wholly dissimilar 
situation with regard to the language of the Qur'an. Ever since Vollers*? caused 
such excitement at the 1905 Congress of Orientalists at Algiers there has been 
some appreciation of the contrast between the language of the Qur’an and of 
pre-Islamic Arabic poetry, on the one hand, and the various popular and tribal 
dialects, on the other. The former—perhaps a little like BH—was essentially a 
literary idiom and a supra-tribal xow7. Perhaps, like literary and Classical 
Arabic throughout the ages, BH was the compromise language of a tribal 
confederation, that of Israel and Judah, while Mishnaic was the colloquial, the 
patois, actually used by the people. 


Some examples follow : 
Of the 1,350 or so verbal roots in the Biblical lexicon, the Mishnaic verb lost 
some 250, but added about 300 new ones.2® Among the lost roots are pre- 
dominantly poetical expressions which were already rare in BH and may, 
indeed, have been archaic even in the language of the OT—such as TIN ‘ to 
weigh, to test’, pn ‘covering’, oy ‘to rejoice’, ppw ‘to long’, ete., etc. 
Some of the Mishnaic verbs not found in BH appear merely with slight meta- 
plastic changes (e.g. BH win, MH wen; BH "np, MH “wp, eto.), others are 
denominative (such as 199X ' to reduce to widowhood ’), while yet another— 
and indeed very important—group is likely to be of old Hebrew stock and is 
attested in other Semitic languages (such as my} ‘to encourage’, Twn ‘ to 
suspect ’, pub ' to yawn’). 

However, there is no need to labour the important—indeed vital—function 
of the immediate post-Biblical language in supplying words, and forms, and 


V Volkssprache und Schriftsprache tm alten Arabien, Strasaburg, 1906; see also Fuck, Arabiya, 
Berlin, 1950. 
28 M. H. Segal, op. cit., 104. 
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concepts omitted from the OT by sheer accident. I should now like to turn to a 
consideration of a few vocabulary entries whose absence from BH is of particular 
interest and raises questions of & methodological and general character. 

It has, of course, long been noticed that there is no specific term for ‘ hour’ 
in BH, and some OT theologians,*? in blithe disregard of the recognitions of 
linguistic and philosophical thinking, have used this fact, in conjunction with 
the complexities of the Hebrew tense system, for a set of general inferences 
which can in no way be related to the linguistic data. In the first place, notions 
of this kind must not be set directly against postulated translational 
‘equivalents ’ which are likely to occupy a markedly divergent place in the 
integrated semantic schemes of different linguistic structures. And, secondly, 
the absence of ‘ hour ' from attested Biblical Hebrew does not mean that it was 
not part of the ordinary Hebrew vocabulary of OT times (as James Barr has 
shown in his fine study on Biblical words for time). One might have thought that 
the occurrence of ga‘a in Biblical Aramaic, in Mishnaic Hebrew, and in other 
Semitic languages would have warned us off such hazardous speculative paths. 
And can it really be claimed that the fortuitous absence of ga‘a from the 
Hebrew first chapter of Daniel and its equally fortuitous presence in the Aramaic 
third chapter of the same book of Daniel permit us to draw far-reaching 
conclusions about the world of concepts devised by the people of the OT? As 
to the constitution of the Hebrew tense system, its very complexity and 
seemingly impenetrable opaqueness should caution us against inferences from 
ill-understood facts. 

Our best hope of dealing with the BH vocabulary successfully is to study 
relatively small and well-integrated sectors of the lexicon, so-called semantic 
fields,?? where the significance of each unit is determined by its neighbours. 
A few very useful exercises of this kind have already been undertaken for BH 
by Pelio Fronzaroli (on colours *) and Trevor Donald (on the fields of ' folly ' 
and ‘ rich and poor’ *). This type of work allows us to deal with the semantic 
units directly-—without the intermediacy of translation—and offers hope for the 
refinement of notions by internal distribution and demarcation. It also enables 
us to observe (as Fronzaroli, op. cit., 383, has shown) internal shifts and develop- 
ments in the individual units as well as the system as a whole. Thus Fronzaroli 
has detected differences in the Hebrew colour spectrum before and after the 
exile. 

The same applies to kinship terms. They have to be placed in relation to 
each other and must not be judged either in isolation or by translation into a 


2 Bibliographical details in J. Barr's Semantics of Biblical language, OUP, 1962, and Biblical 
words for time, second ed., London, 1968, passim. 

39 of. S. Ullmann, The principles of semantics, second ed., Glasgow, Jackson; Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1957, 152-70. 

31 * Sulla strutture dei colori in ebraico biblico °, in Studi linguistici in onore di Vilore Pisani, 
Brescia, 1969, 377-89. Cf. also J. Lyons, Introduction to theoretical linguistics, CUP, 1968, 57, 429. 

32 Vet. Tesi., xiu, 3, 1963, 285-92; Ortens Antiquus, n, 1, 1964, 27-41. 
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different cultural milieu. BH nN may be rendered as ‘ brother ', but it is also 
‘relative’ in general (as BDB and Gesenius-Buhl have recognized), and 
Abraham’s nephew Lot is referred to as his ’ah in Gen. xiv, 16. Död is 
(a) ‘beloved’; (b) ‘uncle’, i.e. patruus, father's brother, and (c)'nephew'; 
kallà is ' daughter-in-law ' and ‘ bride’ ; and ' father-in-law ’ and ‘ mother-in- 
law ’, for which English possesses these artificial legal creations only, seem to 
enjoy two terms each in BH. (Tnpn—nmmnn ; an—niwn). But we are still far from 
clear about the precise significance and range of these words, though by and 
large (and in BH only) on seems to connote ‘ husband's father’, while r 
refers to ‘ wife's father’. Russian distinguishes between wife's brother, wife's 
sister's husband, and husband's brother, while in English all three are 
‘ brother-in-law ’, i.e. one word for the three different ones in Russian. On the 
other hand, Russian uses one term for sister's husband and daughter's husband 
which we would call ‘ brother-in-law ° and ‘ son-in-law ’, respectively. Every 
language has its own semantic structure ; it may make distinctions in meaning 
which are quite irrelevant in another. 

Looking at eating implements, for instance, we find that atm ‘fork’ and 
nvaxn ‘knife’ occur in BH, but oddly enough *12 in the sense of ‘ spoon ’ is 
not attested until Mishnaic times. This is likely to be due to mere accident, as 
the spoon. is one of the earliest implements, and examples are preserved of the 
various forms of spoons used by the ancient Egyptians.3* 

The way in which semantic entries can be variously distributed may be 
exemplified by what has happened to the notion of ‘ kitchen '. No such word is 
entered in the German-Hebrew part of Gesenius-Buhl or Koehler. Indeed the 
word n39} = kitchen is modern, but there are at least four hapax legomena in 


the OT which express the same concept in a somewhat less central spot on the 
spectrum : a> (Lev. xi, 35) is a “cooking furnace’, nap (Isa. xiv, 21) 
is a ‘ slaughtering place ', nivwan (Ezek. xlvi, 23) is ‘cooking places’, and ma 
n»y3»n (Ezek. xlvi, 24) is ‘ the house of cooks’. Who says that generic cover- 


terms are always needed? German has the word ‘ Geschwister’, but English 
or Hebrew manage quite adequately by having to say ' brothers and sisters ’. 
It certainly is surprising that by an extraordinary quirk no BH word for 
‘comb’ has been transmitted. The root erg does occur in Isa. xix, 9, but the 
noun masreg ‘ comb ’ first appears in Rabbinical Hebrew. I have no doubt that 
this or a similar word did exist in the Hebrew of Biblical times, for the imple- 
ment, often made of ivory, is attested in Eastern Mediterranean antiquity.95 
And a most beautiful wooden comb was discovered at Masada by Yigael 
Yadin.?* Somewhat similar considerations may well apply to the non-occurrence 


33 Lyons, op. cit., 55. 

U of. Encycl. Brit., thirteenth ed., xxv, 733. 

35 of. Enoycl. Brit., thirteenth ed., vr, 750 ; see also Benginger, Hebrdische Archäologie, third ed., 
1927, 98-4. 

36 Masada, London, 1966, 149. 
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in BH of prin ‘ needle ', though “pn ‘ to sew’ appears in Gen. iii, 7 and nop"? 


‘ embroidery ' also does several times. Some such tool must have been known in 
OT times ; it occurs, of course, in the Mishna (n31p1 AYNw vn, Sabb. 6.1; or 
WIDI ovnn xe xb, Sabb. 1.8) and in Matthew xix, 24. 

These few examples will suffice to show what I have in mind. Let me add 
some very brief words about grammatical gaps. It is well known that many 
2nd pers. fem. forms are not actually attested and are established by 
analogy only. Yet it must obviously have been possible in Biblical times to 
address women. But these lacunae are not limited to fem. forms ; many Aof'al. 
forms suffer from similar deficiencies in documentation (napin or Wapin 
‘I/we have been set up’ and similar forms are accidentally absent from the 
OT). Equally, uxznm or nxz5n57 can be produced by analogy only; the 
same is true of 1n"237, WPAN, Yp) HPwP, ete., eto? 

From a syntactical point of view, too, there are many gaps in BH, not only 
in the levels of speech represented, but also in the types of clauses attested. 
There is a dearth of genuine dialogue features, of anacoluthon, and especially of 
non-literary—let alone sub-standard— sentence structure. 

Finally, I must return to a particularly important part of the BH dictionary. 
There exists an inordinately large sector of the BH vocabulary made up of 
words which occur a single time only in the OT writings. These hapas legomena 
are, therefore, lexical items which were all but lost and whose bare survival 
hung by the most tenuous of threads. Among them are many words of cardinal 
importance, and it is obvious that we must envisage a considerable number of 
words which just missed that single and unique mention and are thus lost for 
ever to the corpus of BH. This prozwne accessit group is likely to have included— 
like the section which just made it—a great many objects and concepts which 
would have enriched the Biblical Hebrew lexicon and, at the same time, would 
have thrown additional ight on the world of the OT. Itis probable that many 
hapax legomena in the Hebrew Bible were, in fact, in quite common use in OT 
times, and it is by sheer accident—either by their subject-matter or the 
existence of synonyms—that they occur once only. 

These kapaz legomena (in Hebrew NX 18 y9 qno pry mhn or nrrma a») 
amount to some 1,500 39 altogether. Rabin ° has produced a count (which 
I have not attempted to check) of the number of hapas legomena of all lands 
listed in Koehler's dictionary as running to 2,440 in a total BH vocabulary of 
7,000—8,000 words. This would mean that fully one-third of all Biblical words 
are hapas legomena, i.e. words which were saved by the narrowest margin 
possible. According to a further estimate by Rabin there are some 500-600 
words which occur twice only. 


37 of. Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebrew grammar, second ed., 507 ff.; Bauer-Leander, Hist. 
Gramm., § 47. 

33 Jewish encyclopedia, v1, 226-0. 

39 Article NITTIA OD in Biblical encyclopaedia. 
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Whether we accept Rabin’s figure of 2,440 hapax legomena or the conven- 
tional number of 1,500 scarcely matters for our purposes.*? It is clear that the 
hapax legomena constitute a most important sector of the BH lexicon. In this 
context it is immaterial whether they are words which are derived from such 
well-known roots as 097 ('o"0H in Amos ix, ll) or yaw (n'9DUn in Ezek. 


xxiv, 26 whatever one may think of the Masoretic pointing) or from roots which 
are otherwise unattested. The latter may present graver problems to the lexico- 
grapher, but the former have the same status as hapax legomena, for they are 
not predictable forms whose existence in the living language could have been 
safely asserted. 

To my surprise I discovered that the largest number of hapax legomena is to 
be found in Isaiah (201), while Job is runner-up with 145. I had expected Job 
to be an easy winner, and that is, in fact, the case when the number of unica 
is related to the size of the book. Obadiah, in one single chapter, manages to 
produce four Aapaz legomena, while the whole of Joshua only runs to six. The 
combination of poetry with unfamiliar subject-matter is apt to lead to the 
heaviest load of hapax legomena: thus the percentage of unica among the 117 
verses in the Song of Songs is as high as 26%, while in Ruth it is only 34%. 
Ecclesiastes has often been cited as a book whose style, mode of thought, and 
vocabulary differ markedly from the rest of BH, yet the number of hapaz 
legomena, &gain expressed as a percentage of the total verses, is only somewhat 
less than 84%. 

Looking a little more closely at the list of hapax legomena in the OT, it may 
cause some surprise that this inventory includes such well-known and later 
much used words as : 


"Di cypress wood Gen. vi, 14 
pun household Gen. xv, 2 
npo ladder Gen. xxviii, 12 

mI water melon 
233 onion Num. xi, 5 
nw garlic 
POR to urge Judges xvi, 16 
n> ny blanket Judges iv, 18 
ngmem wardrobe 2 Kings x, 22 
s794 ball Isa. xxii, 18 
n3i to bark Isa. lvi, 10 
shit astounded Jer. xiv, 9 


40 The discrepancy in these figures is probably due to the difficulty of identifying some hapax 
legomena beyond reasonable doubt. It may be easy to count the number of those unique in root or 
form, but the establishment of those considered hapax legomena in meaning or owing to being 
homonyms is more problematic, as ıt depends on interpretation and exegesis. 

41 of. Tur-Sinai, Hallason wohassefer (vol. hallagon), 368. 
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npn medicine Ezek. xlvii, 12 
(NEB ' enjoyment ’) 
"pp ship Jonah i, 5 
voy (WED) to be stupid Ps. cxix, 70 

ry to be foreign Ps. exiv, 1 

nD} glass Job xxviii, 17 

Te yy sneezing 4t Job xli, 10 

nnn beads Cant. i, 10 
]93 need 2 Chron. ii, 15 


and many others. 


In the Aramaic part of the OT there are no fewer than 291 hapax legomena 
(according to Rabin, loc. cit.) This means that in a total Biblical Aramaic 
vocabulary of some 600 words or so nearly one-half occur once only. This must 
be compared with BH where the proportion is about one-fifth (one-third in 
Rabin’s count which is based on a less stringent interpretation of the term 
hapaz legomenon—see p. 253, n. 40). In a very much shorter text the proportion 
of unica 1s, of course, bound to rise steeply. Conversely, if BH had double the 
number of words that are, in fact, attested m the OT, the proportionate 
incidence of hapax legomena would be markedly lower. I do not know by how 
much, but this could, of course, be worked out by someone mathematically 
more competent than I am. 

Saadya Gaon wrote a treatise on ‘70 (or 90) hapas legomena’ which has 
recently been the subject of an important study by N. Alloni. Already in the 
tenth century Saadya had.appreciated that the OT did not contain the entire 
ancient Hebrew vocabulary. Thére remained, therefore, many words and a 
large linguistic reservoir outside the Bible which were transmitted by oral 
tradition only and eventually found their way into what we now term Rabbinical 
Hebrew. Saadya’s purpose was to show that knowledge of post-Biblical Hebrew 
was essential to an understanding of BH. 

This has also been the purpose of this paper. It was to try and demonstrate 
not only that post-Biblical Hebrew was essential, but also that the con- 
temporaneous extra-Biblical material cannot be neglected and that ali phases 
in the long and chequered life of Hebrew have a contribution to make to our 
understanding of the OT. 

Is Biblical Hebrew a language? In the sense in which I have been 
endeavouring to present the problem BH is clearly no more than a linguistic 
fragment. To be sure, a very important and indeed far-reaching fragment, but 


42 One can imagine, apropos of ‘ sneezing ', the number of treatises, written by those all too 
ready to draw extra-linguistio conclusions from linguistic date, about the olumate of Palestine and 
the absence of the common cold in Biblical times—if it had not been for the fact that Job has the 


hapax legomenon WDD | 
* [n M. Haran and B.-Z. Luria (ed.), Sefer Tur-Sinat, Jerusalem, 1960, 279-88. 
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scarcely a fully integrated language which in this form, with these phonological 
features, and these morphological aspects, and stylistic and syntactical re- 
sources, could ever have been spoken and have satisfied the needs of its speakers. 
The evidence presented by the epigraphical material contemporary with the OT 
and by the Mishna, its immediate successor, underlines the essentially frag- 
mentary character of the language of the Hebrew Bible. And there is a strong 
case, in my submission, for looking upon the language of the Mishna as the 
developed colloquial—otherwise so largely, though by no means wholly, 
repressed and curbed—of the predominantly formal and elevated diction of 
the OT. 

When I first began to think about this paper, I had hoped 1t would turn out 
to be a good one. But as it progressed and developed I camé to feel about it 
increasingly as the late and much lamented Giorgio Levi Della Vida ** said he 
felt about his career as an orientalist : 

* Ed ebbi voglia anch’io d'esser gigante ; 
poi mi pentii, quando a mezzo fui giunto ’. 


1^ln his remarkable and very characteristic autobiographical sketches Fantasmi ritrovati 
Venice, 1966, 17. 





THE TERM TO’AR IN HEBREW AND ITS STATUS AS A 
GRAMMATICAL CATEGORY 


By D. J. Kamar 


Hebrew grammarians use the terms to'ar, tó'ar haksem, and $em hatto'ar * to 


translate the Arabic dap.” 
I shall examine the following words that are considered s*mot tó'ar by some 
grammarians. 

1 Differences of opinion prevail among scholars regarding the root of the word. Gesenius~Buhl 
conneota it with ' to gaze at’ equivalent to the Hebrew TIN" with the letters transposed. Com- 
pare also the Arabic 3b. Jastrow derives it from "IN, a very unlikely supposition from a 
morphological point of view, but see Yalgüj Shim‘ons on 1 Sam. xvi, 18, "WD? IRN WR 
725513 HYD. Fuerst in his concordance connects it with both FIN" and VN. He adduces part 
of his thesis from the fact that to'ar is used in parallel with N15 and in consequence claims that 
they are synonymous. Ben-Yehuda derives it from “VW which means ‘ to go round ’, ‘ to circle’. 
This would then be equivalent to the Arabio ~,5 from form IV (see Lane, s.v.). 

As a verb it occurs in the gai (Joshua xv, 9, 11; xviii, 14, 17) ; in the pi'el (Isa. xliv, 13); and in 
the pw'al (Joshua xix, 18). It is poesible, however, that the text here is corrupt. 

All traditional commentators explain the root "n as being synonymous with 220 ‘to 
arcle’, ‘to trace’, ‘to mark’, ‘to sketch’, ‘to delineate’ (see Targum, Rashi, Radaq, and 
Mesudot). 

Apart from the verbal forms the noun tó'ar occurs a number of times in the Bible. (Gen. xxix, 
17; xxxix, 6 ; xli, 18, 18 ; Deut. xxi, 11 ; Judges viii, 18 ; 1 Sam. xvi, 18; xxv,3 ; xxviii, 14; 
l Kings i, 6; Isa. lii, 14; lin, 2; Jer. xi, 10; Lam. iv, 8; Esther ii, 7 and the question ia 
what is the meaning of the noun tö’'ar ? If we accept the view that it is synonymous with 115122 
then we have a tautology in the expresion MRI NP" ARN N° (Gen. xxx, 17). If, however, 
we take the noun t'ar to be derived from "YIN then we would have a clear distinction between 
t'ar (form) and TIRA (appearance). It should be noted that the various translations of the 
Bible are inconclusive. We find sometimes ‘ form ' and sometimes ‘ appearance ’. 

Some of the traditional commentators explain the noun éé’ar as implying the idea of form. 

On the verse AND np" ANN np* nmn bnm (Gen. xxix, 17), the P*sigta zutraia has 
MATI ARV nb" ADA ANN ND; Rashi NY] TR WO e FISD NVA in an 
7nobp t; Ibn Eze AD? APTI ARM py» Wax YS o5 a25 "Wm MD ANN np; 
Sforno WRN WIAA) PIV ani NB; Radeq "NV! ODA NS WA WN 
Tin’ sem mr 729 Ninw Iwan By AX qun Nap) moiNDS; Reshbam 
125 mon np? n"nbm npm nxom npn owT WAN mnmea 25 Xn np? 
ATA TN. 

S. Ibn Tibbon uses ió'ar to translate the Arabio ii» (seo Be'ür hammilldt hazzarot, Q2 “NN, 
(mmowbn  myaíp owns nun ANS? nmm. 

Already we see a slight shift in meaning from the verb "RI for while the verb means ‘ trace’, 


‘circle °, ‘ delineate ' the noun has come to mean ‘ form ', ' shape’. 

The meaning of the noun t'ar shifted still further and came to mean ‘ beauty’. On the verse 
Yay ^m "Wn WN (1 Sam. xvi, 18) Radaq writes: NII WIR JO1 nb^ "ND Bb 
MYTA nity. Radag considers that there is an ellipsis in the verse as according to him ió'ar 
means ‘form’. On the verse INN ID 715^ (Jer. xi, 16) Radaq writes : ND ID TB? vb 
np^ RD np? rape o74 ow DPI 7 "210 np" IRN. 

H. P. Smith comments on 1 Sam. xvi, 18 (ICC): INT WNI ‘Generally we find INN nb 
(Gen. xxxix, 6) but in English we also speak of a man of presence instead of a man of “ good ” 
presence’. But if we say that the noun W’ar has shifted its meaning there is no need to explain 
the verse as being elliptical. Compare the verse in Isa. Ini, 2, 177 x51 17 "Rn NY, where 
td’ar is used in the sense of ‘ beauty °’. Accordingly, the Midrash uses ?d’ar in the sense of * beauty ’, 
e.g. TID) 'Rn» MDY IDY (Rabba Num., 10). The Targum paraphrases JON in 
Isa. lii, 14, by PVN, which means ‘beauty’. Rashi, on the verse 1192 WT IRM (Isa. xliv, 13), 
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Ibn Janah (c. 990-c. 1050)3: amn ,pim ayy mmn ,Jon Pai mK AN 
tow vow obw 5 
Abraham Ibn Ezra (1098-1164): 542m „wR vov 
David Qimhi (1060-1285) : "4551 f mn bw tay 
Efodi (fourteenth-fifteenth centuries): ,]51,n?21,21 223 ASK AHN PIN 
8535 OND ,N"Ul TV] Anan Yn 55 
Eliyahu Levita (1469-1549) : °n¥o mawr ,22 DTN 
Solomon b. Judah Hanau (1687-1746) : 1? 43v ,4'9n 
Judah Loeb b. Zeeb (1764-1811): wap ,Tay oio “nbw Pp? >ya TN 
Lyby pt 
M. B. Schneider: @ wow ,rpp DIO en mea wy pum qmm an sm 
David Yellin (1864-1941): BRD ,530 nav ,22 ,nbN 
S. Har-Zahab : mbp ,rpp "Ui vn 31 mem qun WON 

It is self-evident that the words listed here as Á*mot tó'ar would be considered 
by us as nouns rather than adjectives. We must therefore analyse the term 
Sem tó'ar. 

Whether one agrees with Jost, Munk, Geiger, and Pinsker that the Karaites 
were the first to inaugurate the systematic and scientific methods of investigation 
in the field of Hebrew philology, or with Rapoport, Steinschneider, Bacher, and 
Harkavy who, in agreement with Ibn Ezra, make Saadia (882—942) the father 
and founder of Hebrew philological science,!5 it seems that Marwan Ibn Janah 
was the first grammarian who attempted a definition of the sém to'ar. His 
erudition and sagacity were so great that he was considered to be superior to 
both his predecessors and his sucoessors.!9 


writes: TD = TIIYANIY. Only Mesudot is consistent for he writes: TY NT WIRA 
"n" nm imn um mmm 12123 mhata) 3nobp. 

1 Seo Leo Prijs, Die grammatikalische Terminologie des Abraham Ibn-Ezra, Basel, 1950, 142. 
According to S. Baer and H. L. Strack, Ben-Asher uses MIPIT to translate the Arabio 44e. 
See Digdügé hatt“amim, ed. Baer and Strack, Leipzig, 1870, p. 61, n. e. It is, however, more 
likely that Ben-Asher has 1.3.5] in mind and not iis. 

3 See W. Bacher, Leben und Werke des Abul Walid Marwan Ibn-Janah, Leipzig, 1885, 1. 

3 Käfer harigmah, ed. Goldberg—Kircheim, Frankfurt am Main, 1856, ch. xi. 

5 Séfer salut, ed. Lipman, Furth, 1827, 40, and cf. his commentary on Exod. iu, 15. 

* Safer miklol, ed. Ritterberg, Lyk, 1862, 142, 149. 

? S&fer hasXora&im, ed. Bisenthal-Lebrecht, Berlin, 1847. 

5 Proflat Duran, Ma‘asé &fói, ed. Friedlander and Cohn, Wien, 1885, ch. xxiv. 

a S&fer pirge Zliyahü, Berlin, 1788. 

10 Söhar hatt&büh, Berlin, 1769, 52. 

1 Talmid làsón ‘ibri, Breslau, 1796, 51—4. 

11 Torat hallákon b*hitpaibiidh, Vilna, 1023, § 74. 

13 Digdig hallaion ha'ibrit, Jerusalem, 1942, 268—7. 

14 Diodüg hallasón ha‘ibrit, Tel-Aviv, 1953, part 1, book rm, p. 117. 

1$ Seo H. Malter, Saadia Gaon, his life and work, Philadelphia, 1921, 34. 

14 See J. and H. Derenbourg, Opuscules et traités d’ Abul Walid Marwan Ibn-Janah, Paris, 1880, 
introduction, 74. In this respect 8. Munk was right when he wrote: ‘Il y & peu de questions 
relatives à la grammaire hébraique qui n’aient pas été abordées et approfondies par Ibn-Janah. 
Certains sujets ont été traités dans le kitab al-luma‘ d'une manièro plus complète que dans lea 
meilleurs ouvrages modernes et il y a dans ce vaste repertoire de quoi enrichir les travaux d'un 
Gesenius ou d'un Ewald’, Journal Asiatique, Ive Sér., xvi, 70, 1850, 244. 
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One searches without success for the treatment of the šēm tó'ar in the works 
of Ibn Janah’s predecessors. As for his successors, those who attempted a 
definition repeat almost exactly that propounded by Ibn Janah. Others, and 
among them great names like Gesenius and Jotion, felt that the scm to'ar did not 
warrant separate treatment and dismissed it with a short remark. Gesenius 
writes : ' The adjective agrees in form entirely with the substantive ’.1” 

In the first chapter of Sefer hartgmah Ibn Janah divides the parts of speech 
into three : (a) noun, (b) verb, and (c) particle. According to him the noun 
must be subdivided into: (a) nouns denoting substance DX» NIAY ( 49) 


like 2 ‚oo ,*v3n ; (b) nouns denoting accidents or modes mpa NIW ( 2S) 


like nay ,nbpx ,np ,nnp ; (c) derived nouns moni. ne (32531 «yh. 


The last-mentioned category includes nouns that are derived from a noun of 
accident, for example "Tip ,n21 ,W 7p YN are derived from ,nn2i ninap 
Nex nnp respectively which are nouns of accident. These derived nouns 
are $*mot tó'ar because they are used to describe the first two types of nouns, i.e. 
the substantive noun (n29 nw) and the noun of accident (nanpa nv). Hence, the 
word “ny derived from the noun of accident “min describes the substantive 
noun Ant in the phrase "bp ant and the word 3*4 derived from the noun of 


accident 14 describes the noun of accident 345 in the phrase 34 "n5. The 


active and passive participles are included in the sém to'ar because they are 
derived from a noun of accident, e.g. Tip is derived from nnp and pon from 
youn.78 

The weaknesses of Ibn Janah’s definition are obvious. His definition does 
not distinguish between the participle used verbally or nominally. According to 
his definition there seems to be no difference between the word YN and the 
word nb or between n'710 and npo. They are all derived nouns and are used 


as š'mõt tö'ar. Yet one feels that DYN is different in nature from “79 and nro 
from no for while jax is primarily nominal by convention "m is adjectival 
by convention and while 1710 is primarily participial no is primarily nominal. 
Moreover, Ibn Janah’s definition would include under šēm to'ar words that are by 
convention regarded as nouns. 

Now despite these weaknesses, Ibn Janah's definition has been faithfully 


adopted by Hebrew grammarians. It would be repetitive and tedious to quote 
all Hebrew grammarians and some examples should suffice. 


17 (iegenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebrew grammar, Oxford, 1910, 221, of. P. Joüon, Grammaire de 
Phébreu biblique, Rome, 1923, 186. 

Boyan wo Mk 52 73 DOXnDY DN ND RP MAID Wey rm 
RWW) ANT WISN PN nan X57 3*9 mn pra ee MAD am DoAND MwA 
29 Án DARN mb RW npa ow! sm) 403 "nv WARSI nxym |» nv 

AT Nm npa ava sao "ni 199 nop2an PR OW Nw" 
Cf. Zamakhshari, Mufassal, ed. Broch, Christiania, 1859, 46. 
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‘The nouns are subdivided into three categories : 

(a) substantive nouns, for example, Reuben, beged, šemeš ; 

(b) nouns of accidents, for example, hokmah, g*borah, 'esah ; 

(c) the adjective which is formed by a combination of (a) and (b), for example, 
a man of wisdom = a wise man.’ !? 

‘.,... The fourth category is the adjective. It is a noun used as an adjunct to a 
substantive noun which is modified by one of the nouns of accident, e.g. Reuben, 
a substantive, when wisdom is attributed to him he would be called wise. As a 
rule, the adjective is formed by the combination of a substantive noun plus & 
noun of accident.’ 2° 

‘The adjective is a noun that is modified by a noun of accident, e.g. when 
wisdom is attributed to the substantive “man” he is called “wise”; if 
“ strength " is attributed to him he is called “strong”; if it is old age he 
is called “old” ; he is called “ righteous ”, “ wicked "', “ rich ” if “ righteous- 
ness", “ wickedness ”, ‘‘ wealth” is attributed to him. So it is with 
the words “ small ", * big ", “king”, “slave”. All these words and those 
similar to them are adjectives. The difference between the substantive noun and 
the adjective noun is that in the former the noun is innate from the time of its 
inception but in the latter the noun is acquired through the adjunction of the 
quality contained in the noun of accident.’ 31 

* The adjective is a noun that does not indicate a substance but a characteristic, 
e.g. “ wise ”, “ big ", “ mighty ", “ writer ", ‘‘ poet". It is similar to a sub- 
stantive noun for it expresses a noun that stands alone unaccompanied by a 
substantive noun.’ ?3 

‘The adjective is a substantive noun that has acquired a characteristic of one 
of the nouns of accident, e.g. when “ wisdom ” is attributed to a man he is called 
“wise ". One should distinguish between the substantive noun and the adjec- 
tive noun, the former is innate while the latter is acquired.’ ?? 

These definitions postulate that the fem tó'ar is a noun derived from a noun 
of accident and that it is formed by the combination of the two main types of 
nouns, 1.e. substantive nouns and nouns of accident, into one. 

Ibn Janah's definition has been oriticized by Profiat Duran.** He points out 
that while the participles denote an accident that is ephemeral, the adjectives, 
on the other hand, denote a lasting and enduring quality or characteristic ; 
am denotes a man at the time of stealing but 233 denotes an inherent and 


lasting characteristic. Similarly with n'71Yo and no. Duran continues to argue 
that because of this intrinsic difference there have been attempts to express the 
adjective by adding a suffix? to the participles (the final yods in pown pma 
“pwn papa which are considered by most grammarians as poetical or old 
genitive, are regarded by Duran as grammatical morphemes denoting 


19 S&fer sahit, 34-5. 30 Séfer wai Eliydhü, 2. 
1 Sdhar hattéhah, 52. 13 Talmud lagdn bri, 50. 
1? Hayyim Coestlin, Séfer maslul, Brunn, 1796, 95. 34 Ma‘*sé Sf^d, 45. 
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adjectives), by having a double form for certain words, e.g. n'2Yo and nYo, p's 
and p*"13, and by giving to the adjective a completely different form from that 
of the participle. This was attempted by the Rabbis by adding a 7 to the 
participle, e.g. (093) 015 (mo) nro ,( oma) Yr (qoin) omn ory) om. 

Although one may agree with Duran that there is a difference between 21m 
and 233, nbw and nd, one cannot agree with his definition of the sém tó'ar for 


according to his definition many words that should be considered nouns, are 
called by him §*mét tó'ar. 

Levita *5 after repeating Ibn Janah's definition comments that all adjectives 
are derived from intransitive verbs, e.g. 90? ps wy "y qpr,muai The 
transitive verbs do not, as a rule, have a separate form for the adjective. 
Instead they employ the active and passive participles. Certain transitive verbs 
have, however, developed an adjectival form, e.g. n99, 39. 

Like Duran, Levita considers that there is a difference between the participles 
and the 3ém tó'ar. The participles denote a short-lived characteristic while the 
šēm tó'ar denotes a lasting one, but since Hebrew is poor in adjectives, participles 
are often used to express them. 

Levita goes on to give some rules by which one may distinguish the participles 
used verbally or adjectivally : (a) whenever the participle is used with the 
inseparable prepositions n,» ,5 ,3 it is an adjective, e.g. nw WWD nvwu» 
mwipa PDR 2; (b) if the participle is used in the construct form it 
is an adjective, e.g. JRX nym nanya “nw ,n cow; (c) if the particle nx 
occurs after the participle it is verbal, e.g. 18837 n& TY; (d) if the participle is 
preceded by a personal pronoun it is verbal, e.g. Jo1n "DUN ,mn"12w "um. 

But all the examples given by Levita to illustrate the 3ém to'ar are nouns and 
not adjectives. 

It seems fairly clear that the šēm tó'ar defined and discussed by the gram- 
marians we have cited is not that part of speech which is known as adjective by 
modern grammarians and linguists. The adjective has only fairly recently been 
distinguished as a separate part of speech. In the Classical period it was not 
conceived as a separate grammatical phenomenon but was included in the 
onoma and the rhema. In the Middle Ages the adjective began to be isolated in 
the sense that a distinction between nomen substantivum and nomen adiectivum 
became fashionable, and 1t was only in the eighteenth century that the adjective 
was fully recognized as a part of speech in its own right independent of the 
noun.*¢ 

It is well established that medieval Hebrew grammar is greatly influenced by 
Arabic grammar. The fundamental grammatical concepts of the Arabs are 
based on Aristotelian logic. This is the source particularly of the doctrine of the 


15 Séfer habbühür, Prague, 1789, 9. 
1* Sco V. Brendal, Les parties du discours, études sur les categories linguistiques, Copenhagen, 
1948, and R. H. Robins, Ancient and mediaeval grammatical theory in Europe, London, 1951. 
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three parts of speech, *4sm, fil, and harf ; ism corresponds in Arabic gram- 
matical terminology to the Greek onoma, and the 4a, is a subdivision of the 
‘asm as with Greek and Latin.?" 

I have stated that the terms té’ar, Sem hatto'ar, and tó'ar hatiem have been 
used invariably to translate the term 42, and although modern dictionaries *8 


render it by the word ‘ adjective’ the word 4&4» means ‘ epithet noun '.?? This 


means that the definitions given of the 3ém tó'ar did not refer to the adjective as 
conceived by modern linguists but to a certain type of noun which does not 
express & quality or a characteristic in the abstract ("pm nw) nor a pure 
substantive (0S9) but denotes the agent or the bearer of a quality or character- 
istic. In other words the 3&m to'ar is a noun that describes the salient peculiarity 
of an object and the name given to the object is the identification of that quality 
with the whole of the object although the object so named may have other 
properties and characteristics. Thus we have words like Sima aim ,nusoW 
that are listed as §*mét tó'ar. 

Wilensky 3° felt that it was strange to call these words o-1xn for his lin- 
guistic sense compels him, as it does us, to think of them as nouns and he writes : 
"Ibn Janah considers as adjectives all nouns given to persons because of a 
characteristic they possess '.?1 

Wilensky seems to assume that Ibn Janah knew that the adjective existed 
as a separate part of speech, distinct from the noun, but he calls certain words 
adjectives, though they are in fact nouns. I think that Ibn Janah, Ibn Ezra, 
Hfodi, and the other grammarians whose definitions of the adjective have been 
quoted were not unaware that N*21 ,739 “Inn are nouns; Ibn Janah and his 
successors had not attempted to define the adjective for the simple reason that 
the adjective did not exist in the minds of grammarians as a separate gram- 
matical concept. The function of the adjective was recognized by Saadia ?* but 
not its nature, hence the inclusion of nouns under 3ém tó'ar. This misunder- 
standing is the result of blind adherence to Aristotelian logic concerning the 
parts of speech. If logic maintains that nothing but substance and accident 


1! See E. Renan, Histon e générale des langues sémitiques, third edition, Paris, 1863. 

*5 See for example A. de Biberstein Kaztmirsky, Dictionnaire arabe—francats, Paris, 1860, s.v., 
and J. O. Hava, Arabic—Hnglish dictionary, Beirut, 1899, s.v. 

3° See Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. sifa, and Zamakhshari, op. cıt., 46, jo dl. i G^ all 
Slil Jll Lao ' Stfa is a noun that indicates one of the states of a substance ’. 

30 Sefer harigmah, ed. M. Wilensky, Berlm, 1929, 133. 

ayy TDN px ov 5» moi ong Dont nwwa ome 55 nx awn i73 
n"xn ond 

3t Bee Ibn Ezra's commentary on Exod. xxin, 8,°D PRAT "DN : mps 7 noo" 
13315 «xn D^p"'T3. See also Ibn Ezra's commentary on Exod. xxi, 35, where he quotes a 
certain Ben-Zuta who took the word 119") in the verse IY VW DN WX ny? *21to be 
an adjective. We do not know who this Ben-Zuta was but judging from Ibn Ezra’s comment he 
must have been a Karaite grammarian: PRI +--+ WW? INN (a? ^5 Ab Ja 958 
1135 new ya ROK v5 wy. 
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can exist in the universe 3? then language must reflect this in its structure, hence 
the N1pn—oxy theory of the noun. Words which are neither pure substantives 
nor pure nouns of accident must still be included in the category of nouns. Any 
word that is derived from a noun of accident is called áém to’ar regardless of 
whether the word is primarily an adjective like p^ „ninu ,wtn or a noun like 
729 ,841 To» or a participle of a transitive verb which expresses a noun sense 
like ppw XoY ,791 or a participle of an intransitive verb which expresses an 
adjective sense like 25W ,1TDiY ,3€T or a passive participle of transitive and 
intransitive verbs that can always express the adjective sense like ‚039 „WYN 
“Wx. It did not occur to the grammarians to differentiate between ‚Yn yoman 
Jayand 329 ,"no non. The important thing for them was that these have 
the same logical features, mainly that they are neither D&Y nw nor npn nv but 
derived nouns from the np». 

A revolutionary view has been propounded by Jacob Zlutnick.* He 
criticizes his predecessors’ concept of the adjective. Of grammarians he singles 
out Hanau and Ben-Zeeb for criticism. In his view, it is wrong to apply the term 
adjective to the words "bid ,12!,p"TX pay "55 nan YT op „OTN 
maY OX Tay java PIX 5X0 wip mapi, oo www ,ova. These 
words and similar ones are, he maintains, either nouns or participles. He 
prefers the term 1% nv, which occurs in the Mishna,?5 to fem té’ar. For a word 
to be an adjective it must always be inseparable from the noun it qualifies. Now 
all these words can be used and are used on their own. Even the words ending 
in $ are, according to him, nouns, for they often occur alone. In other words, 
they are used to name rather than to describe. They are apposite nouns and not 
adjectives. The Hebrew adjective, says Zlutnick, is expressed by the construct 
state where the two words are inseparable—the only criterion for the adjective. 
The word "now is a noun but nwy (wR) is an adjective because ovv 
describes here the word wx and is closely attached to it. Hence the adjective in 
Hebrew is very much like the English adjective which is invariable and has the 
same form for the masculine and feminine, singular and plural. 

We have thus : WR 


mows” 


Apart from the construct state, there are other ways of expressing the 
adjective : (a) by interposing “ between the construct and the absolute, e.g. 
noun bv pt ma; (6) by theadditionof¥,eg.paxn? 5m» ,nua? apo ma; 
(c) by the addition of 1¥, e.g. 3n22€ nn ,nevipavd 937 ; (d) by the addition 
of à, e.g. 199M “PIN nno". 


33 Safer harigmah, 1, PRA Bonn Doran Wt NYA "Nam "32 "5 ANN 
+575 mpm Bn3y DN "2 Tan’ xo" nb" ost Ts HD nmavna. 

134 S*faténi, 11, 1023, 54. 

35 Ned. vi.0; N'*g., xiv.0; Pa., 1.7. 
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Had it been possible to accept Zlutnick’s theory we could have achieved order 
in the confusion that exists among grammarians regarding the adjectives. 
I agree with him that words like wow ,7ay ‚Yn are not adjectives but nouns. 
Nevertheless, Zlutnick’s thesis is not acceptable, for the following reasons. 
(a) Notionally and functionally words like Sit; ,n'TM and many similar ones 
are primarily adjectives and not nouns. The fact that they are used sometimes 
alone without the noun they are describing is not a valid argument to exclude 
them from the category of adjectives. 

(b) The construct state and the other ways mentioned by Zlutnick by which the 
adjectival idea is expressed, while adequate in certain cases, can certainly not 
be considered as the only elements in the language that express the adjective- 
sense. 

(c) Zlutnick’s criticism is based on the assumption that the term šēm tó'ar meant 
an adjective in its modern connotation ; on the contrary, as has been argued, 
sém té’ar did not mean an adjective but a special type of noun. 

Pinhas Shifman *° uses logical as well as grammatical criteria in his analysis 
of a distinction between the adjective and the noun. When used predicatively 
the noun is synthetic while the adjective is analytic. If one compares the 
sentence "o5 mbwa with 125 mown it becomes clear that the first sentence 
incorporates the part with the whole, the second sentence emphasizes the 
specific and the particular. Furthermore, the noun identifies the whole of the 
object as a substantive, irrespective of any of its qualities while the adjective 
gives expression to a particular quality. For example, Shifman maintains, the 
word nw identifies the object through a substance and not a quality. It is, 
therefore, a noun, a name that is, as it were, inherent whereas the adjective 125 
expresses a quality and is consequently extraneous and relative.9" 

Shifman’s thesis is based on the assumption that a substance-quality 
dichotomy exists, but we have found that many a noun, though seemingly 
representing a substance, can only be the expression of a quality or character- 
istic. Some nouns seem to express substantives because we are either unaware 
of their etymology or because we feel instinctively that they are. But there is 
no doubt that man, very often, gives a name to the things surrounding him by 
taking into consideration their qualities, characteristics, and use. ‘ All sub- 
stantives', says Bréal, ‘ were to begin with adjectives used substantively.’ 38 

Yet even if we accept the differentiation between noun and adjective on the 
basis of a substance-quality dichotomy, Shifman’s theory does not stand the 
test of closer analysis. The sentences YB WRN or 723 WN are, without doubt, 


35 Lesoneni, 1, 2, 1928, 193. 

3? Compare Hanau, op. cit., 52: DEYN DY ^» Nin nnn aw? nxr5 paw 5373nm 
NPI AWS nen x Nn ne 55 bax nnuxm oy wnvn ara opi CN "v n 
13 3nnn AWK mapon ne by wn SR nb qma ow. 

38 M. Bréal, Essai de sémantique, Paris, 1897, 167. Compare Qimhi's miki p. 3, n 2, TS 
NT OVO WYT xb UMN nx nx nyo ond w mawn 52 maon. Compare 
I. Livni, Diqdüg halláson ha'sbrit, Jerusalem, 1958, 243, paw Jo NOR OWN px nbnnn 
pnw ^p5 nnb mne Jind nypina oN. 
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analytic and yet 7» and 73V are nouns, not adjectives. Itis true that Shifman 
considers YM as belonging to the adjective class. This, however, is not accept- 
able; "39 and 475 serve to name and it would be violating our modern 
approach to linguistics to consider them adjectives rather than nouns. 
Grammatically, according to Shifman, the differences between adjectives 
and nouns are as follows. 
(1) Adjectives must always have four forms, masculine and feminine singular, 
masculine and feminine plural, while nouns may have only one gender. For 
example, yi^? does not become ninbv and X05 does not become AXO>D in the 
feminine. 
(2) Certain nouns have a dual form but adjectives may not, e.g. n'5*x Dony 
and not n*51"N. 


(3) While the adjective must always conform to the pattern ny ,n° ,n, there are 
nouns that have a plural feminine for a masculine noun and a plural masculine 
for a feminine noun, e.g. AWI-AVN ,mas-am. 

(4) If we compare the phrases hyn 5297 and “ita 31, 2171 following “31 is a 


noun and means ‘a matter concerning a great (man) ', but following 734 is an 
adjective. 

To Shifman’s four criteria of differentiation we may add the following fifth 
criterion. If we compare the phrases Qn DION ,n2nn did ,ADM OD we notice 
that the presence of the definite article in both words or its omission from both 
words indicates an adjective, the omission of the definite article from the first 
word of the phrase and its presence in the second word turns the adjective into a 
noun.*? 

These attempts at grammatical distinctions between nouns and adjectives, 
though important and useful, cannot solve every case satisfactorily. The argu- 
ment that adjectives must have masculine and feminine forms while nouns have 
only one gender is true of some nouns but a great number of nouns have both 
masculine and feminine forms, e.g. 1231—*131,18621- &*21,1010 - dio. Further- 
more, a8 Ben-Zeeb has already observed, there are adjectives that occur in one 
gender only, e.g. 293 ,?21 ,0*30 t^v. These are masculine adjectives and no 


3? It should be noted, however, that this oriterion should be applied cautiously. Although 
according to the rule both words normally take the article (Gesenius, 408), one nevertheless finds 
mstances when the definite article is omitted from the substantive accompanying defined 
adjectives, e.g.: 1 Kings xx, 13, 23071 JAW ; Jer. vi, 20, 21071 Mp; Ps. lxi, 4, TANT STA ; 
Ps. aiv, 18, 2^r1233 O° 71. Such a usage is particularly common with ordinal numbers after 
D", eg. Ww D". 

In the Mishna, the adjeotive is found with the article while the noun is without, e.g.: P's., 
jil, SITNI YOM; Hul, iv.7, MDM WHI; Abot, i.l, MPT NOID; Abot, i.ll, DY 
D^9". See M. H. Segal, A grammar of Mishnate Hebrew, Oxford, 1927, 183. 

In the Middle Ages such & usage was quite common. 

Modern Hebrew is rich in expressions like "DIX? TH) ,OMIPN "y, nmpn Pp. H.B. 
Rosen, L'fónent La'am, vor. 1957, 170, considers the expression NAPA Tp as wrong but the 
fact that the usage is already found in the Bible and is fairly common in Rabbinic and Medieval 
Hebrew makes it legitimate in Modern Hebrew. 
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feminine is formed from them. There are adjectives that are only feminine, e.g. 
DW WD ,nprn. 

The difference between nouns and adjectives cannot easily be based on 
Shifman’s second criterion. In Hebrew the number of nouns that have a dual is 
very small. Nor can one base the difference on Shifman’s third criterion because 
the number of nouns that do not conform to the pattern p ,m „n is agam 


small. As for his fourth criterion, this can be useful in specific cases only. The 
fifth criterion is useful only in cases of the occurrence or omission of the definite 
article. 

M. Kadary *? defines the adjective as a word that has gender and number 
endings but does not take the possessive pronoun endings. mov ,nbovm PYT 
nit, exist but not the paradigm Yn Jana Pyta ete. This theory, 
attractive as it may appear, cannot be accepted. The fact that the word S113 
is not found to exist with the personal pronoun endings does not mean that it 
cannot occur. It seems possible to decline an adjective. Ibn Ezra's remark * on 
the matter is so relevant that it deserves to be quoted : npn nowy smi? Yon 
KY) WON pu poi: POON aon mmm nnxppai nep xu FR nvs Nw ny 
p" va. 

Can position be a determining factor? In many languages there is no 
variable rule governing the position of the adjective. Despite the statement 
repeated by grammarians that the position of the Hebrew adjective is always 
after the noun, a predicate appears before the noun.” 

It has been suggested that a difference between noun and adjective lies in 
the fact that the adjective may have the degree of comparison applied to 
it while the noun cannot. In Hebrew, for example, one may find ,5yri In? 
nme? nv but not No2 "nt. Valuable as this definition may be, it cannot be 
considered conclusive. In Hebrew, nouns can in theory have the degree of 
comparison applied to them. Thus one can say "392 33) INP en AR NY. 
Certainly one can apply the comparative with the words npb ‚1Y ‚DYR “UR as 
they may be regarded both nouns and adjectives. 

Modern Hebrew grammarians, having realized that the logical definition of 


40 FegSninkd La'am, xvi, 1965, 105. 

11 Sefer sat, 35 : ‘ Pronominal suffixes can be used with adjectives. However, while it 15 
correct to use “ my wise men "', '' his wise men ”, “ his wise man ” seems a little strange ’. 

48 In the Bible, examples of adjectival attributes placed before the substantives are : Gen. xviii, 
4, O° DYD KIN? ; Isa. x, 30, MANIY 719 ; Jer. ui, 7, YIN. ATBA ARAN; Jer. ii, 11, 
SRI NAW) NYP! OPTS; Ezek. xh, 42, Minot Minow ONY; Prov. xv, 20, OTN 5^021 
VON nna. Furthermore, in & great number of expressions the adjective appears before the 
substantive in the construct state, e.g. YDI Wo ,29% "3 ,m"» Sw ,35 xo ,235 xm 
nep OP nop ry nv id 27? , Ton 27" ,DbN JAN moyp 35 ,mub tw 
JU mmn MaR pion ,ory may op nU ym. 

The adjectives 0°" and N13" are sometimes placed before the substantives, e.g. Jer. xvi, 
16, moTS O05; Ps. xxix, 61, DPD9 D39 9D; Prov. xix, 21, Mawn mas; 
Prov. xxxi, 29, NUS Ni; Neh. ix, 28, ONY nma". The adjective is also placed before the 
substantive when expressing a superlative, e.g. Prov. xxx, 24, PIR “JDP; 2 Chron. xxi, 17, 


(€i Tp. 
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the adjective has brought about the inclusion under adjectives of words that are 
considered nouns, have propounded a functional instead of a notional definition. 
Some examples follow. 
‘The adjective describes a person from the point of view of his quality or 
quantity.’4 
* The adjective describes the substantive from various points of view, its quality, 
quantity, position, character, value, action, taste, importance, etc.’ 44 
* The adjective describes the noun not only from the point of view of its quality 
and quantity but also from other points of view—from the point of view of its 
state, e.g. “ healthy ", “ sick ", “ awake ", “asleep” ; from the point of view 
of its character, e.g. “ good ", ' evil", “ humble ", “ proud" ; from the point 
of view of its defects, e.g. “ blind ", “ dumb "', " deaf" ; from the point of view 
of its value, e.g. “ expensive ", “ cheap ", “ choice " ; from the point of view of 
its action, e.g. “ addicted to goring ”, “ porter ", “ slaughterer ".' 45 

These definitions, while superior to the notional one, still do not separate the 
adjeotive from the other parts of speech. Under adjectives are included words 
that, without doubt, should be considered nouns. How far the lack of a good 
definition has been the cause of misunderstanding and inconsistencies may be 
observed from the following table. 


Ben- Eben- 
Steinberg BDB Yehudah Gur Shushan 

wax N A,N N N N 
oN N A,N A (US) N N 
QN A A N A A 
nox A A, US N N A 
Dos A A N N N 
T" A, US A, N N N À 
"T N A, US N N N 
van N A, N N N N 
NOU A A, N A, N N, A N 
non A A, US A,N A,N A 
pon A A N N A 
4m N A N N N 
TOU A A, US N N A 
1n À. A A N N 


‘9M. Wizen, Torat hallàón, Wien, 1923, 32, IN MYDR 735 OIA OX WN "Nn DU 
3n122. 

444. Ben-Or (Oronovsky), Ladin w'signón, Tel-Aviv, 1959, 76: TX "ND ARNT DU 
153 jndyn (yb inb ub 1959 PPIX x25 ANID AMD nme nipnay osyn. 

*5 David Yellin, op. oit, 203: MYDR nrna25 pu xb nxvn nx "xno XA INNA 
INN ISD T,» Wein ie2-3x5 735 ;nww nni BN "2 nD IK 
SW p-n TEN vn DON ;y-12 ROI oD TEN NI TY 90,200 
nap ,bao ,nu mnbwp 735 ;ó nm 
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Ben- Eben- 
Steinberg BDB Yehudah Gur Shushan 

wo N A, US N N N 
pM 4 A, US A,N N, A A 
2mN N A N N A 
YN A A, US N A A 
vn2 A A A N N 

jon N A, US N N N, A 

5a ON, A A, US A,N N A,N 
7256 N NA (in pl.) A,N N A 
noo TT A, N N N 
nyo TT A, US N N N 
ow. N N N A N 
"wo TT: A, US N, A N, A N 
my A A A, US A A 
"py A A N N N 
pv TT A, US N, A N N 

(in pl.) 
yoy N A, N N N A 
"b A pronoun N N A 
“bD relativeN <A A A A 
"D"b relativeN A, US A A A 
nob N A, US N N N 
npp TT A A (U8) N N 
yin N A A (U8) N N 
19 relative N A, UB A (U8) N A 
yov N A, US A (U8) N N 
TOU A A, US A (US) N N 
pow A A, US A (US) A N 
VoU N A (US A (U8) N N 
1n pl.) 


This table shows that lexicographers cannot agree among themselves 
whether a word is a noun or an adjective. It also shows that the same lexico- 
grapher is obliged to be inconsistent in classification. 

It is important to bear in mind that the purpose and function of both nouns 
and adjectives is to characterize. Characterization implies the presence of 
qualities and names are given to objects in order to define them and to dis- 
tinguish them from each other. Many nouns may have grown out of adjectives. 
Many a substantive noun which to us seems to represent a substance and not a 
quality may have begun its career as an adjective and then been converted into 
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a noun. The words Yw ,155 , Tay etc. may have been qualifying words 
expressing a certain characteristic of the person spoken of. But in the process of 
time, this particular characteristic has become so central and so important as 
to put other characteristics in the shade and the object, or the person, has come 
to be known and identified with 16.19 The adjective has become substantivized. 
The problem is how does one know whether a word has completed the process 
of changing from a descriptive word to a term of identification or, summarily 
from an adjective toa noun? In a spoken language it is fairly easy to distinguish 
between pure adjectives and substantivized ones. The test 15 simple and consists 
in adding the word "iN in Hebrew ; un in French ; ‘one’ in English ; eto. 
The phrases TNX "(aW TN nvp are unclear, but one can say INR "Tx vm, 
In French, um utile, un agréable, un nuistble are unclear, but one can say un 
travail utile, une journée agréable, une maladie nuisible. In English, one is 
unlikely to say ‘one bad’, ‘one good’, but one can say ‘one bad dog’, 
‘one good day’, etc. Adjectives, being words denoting qualities, cannot be 
contained in units. 

Our test is applicable to a living language where we can rely on linguistic 
convention. In a ‘ dead’ language, such as Biblical Hebrew (that is, dead in the 
sense that we do no know how people spoke it), we are not allowed to apply such 
a test and we are forced to record the adjective through its syntactic use, that is, 
if it is used to describe a noun. We must distinguish in Biblical Hebrew between 
pure adjectives and the generic types of adjectives. The pure adjectives in the 
Bible are all those words that describe not only persons, but can be applied to 
objects as well. Such words are very rarely substantivized. Thus wn ,"w eto. 
are generic types of adjectives, because they qualify a person and are easily 
substantivized in the sense that wn by itself means ‘ a deaf man ' and we need 
not write wn wx but words like ai» and 711i cannot easily become nouns, 
because they refer to objects as well. If, however, the adjective is preceded by a 
definite article or if it expresses abstract notions or if it expresses a person 
having the quality spoken of, or if there is a clear indication from the context 
that the adjective has been substantivized, then conversion from adjective to 
noun is possible without causing ambiguity. 

Certain adjectives, such as Tur Dn“ are used in the Bible to express the 
attributes of God and cannot be considered adjectives proper. These words are 
in fact known as nna in the Mishna,*? a term for words that are used only in 
connexion with God. 

4 Ibn Janah, Séfer harigmah, ch. x1, calls this phenomenon 13 "XD or iJe di, 
According to Lane, Árabic-English lexicon, root aos, ‘an epithet in which the substantive 
character predominates’. According to the Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. sifa, ‘ when the active 
participle loses 1ts temporary character and hardens into a substantive it becomes gifa ghaliba '. 

4? gebu., iv.3. It 1s worth noting that some words have a different vocahzation when used as 
attribute of God, e.g. WAN - TIN ; geo Mandelkern and Ben-Yehuda, s.v , DRUT “VRDI 


ton? wip pa bwan san wit ww ^05 RNY. Similarly yen (attribute), 
Tag (adjective). 
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Nevertheless the application of 1X does not solve our problem for there are 
many words that are clearly adjectives and yet are used as substantives. We 
may note, for example, the words n27 or 2171 to which it is possible to add the 
word In and they are then considered nouns. 

A more satisfactory criterion by which we may know whether a word is an 
adjective consists in whether it can be modified by the adverb ‘Tix. According 
to this criterion words like 7253 ,739 etc. which have been thought to be 
adjectives cannot be classified as such as they cannot be modified in this way, 
but ovi wn ,nb" etc., are adjectives because they can. 

I have applied this criterion to English and French and found it satisfactory. 
English has both ‘ very’ and ‘ much’; ‘ very ' is used to modify an adjective, 
* much ’ to modify a noun and a verb. Thus ‘ very good ’, ‘ very strong ', but 
‘I eat much ’, ‘ much strength '. French has both très and beaucoup ; the first 
modifies adjectives, the second modifies verbs and nouns. Thus je mange 
beaucoup, beaucoup de tables but très fort, très bon. Hebrew has "tà and 1139, 
the first for adjectives, the second for nouns and verbs; e.g. nunov nann 
M307 NYDN and not nunbe TWA TRD now. 

Another criterion that helps to distinguish between the noun and the 
adjective is to append to the word a recognized pure adjective. If the appendage 
makes sense the first word would be a noun and the second an adjective. 23 
‘171 is possible but ¥171 nb*is not clear 48 because one adjective cannot qualify 
another. 

But the weaknesses of these criteria are.apparent where, notionally, a word 
is adjectival and yet is used as a noun. We may have "ND wan but we may also 
havenwan man. We may have 7173 wan where wan is notionally an adjective 
as it can be modified with the adverb 71% and yet it can be qualified with 
another adjective. 

This brings us to the conclusion that there are : 

(a) substantive nouns which seem to us to be merely the arbitrary name of an 
object without reference to its quality ; these nouns have been termed in 


Arabic „a> and by Hebrew grammarians DXv maw, e.g. TAN ,o"0; 


(b) epithet nouns *? which are constantly employed as substantive nouns ; 
(c) adjectives. 

The substantive nouns need not detain us here since they are easily identifi- 
able. The epithet nouns are descriptive words which are applicable to animate 
beings but not to things or actions. The adjectives are applicable with equal 
correctness to men, women, things, and actions. The word ‘ fool ', for example, 
is an epithet noun because it is applicable to animate beings only and is con- 
stantly employed as a substantive noun. One speaks of a man or a woman 


48 Except in cases where adjectives are used adverbially, especially in Modern Hebrew slang, 
eg. JDP RTD Nin. 

49 M. Lumsden, A grammar of the Arabic languages, Calcutta, 1813, 266. He appears to be the 
first grammarian to have used this term to translate the Arabio sifa and to have opposed it to the 
adjective. The following diseusaion is a summary of his arguments. 
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being ‘a fool’ or ‘fools’ 5° but not of ‘a fool man’. The adjective corre- 
sponding to the epithet noun ‘fool’ is ‘foolish’. The latter can be applied to 
things and actions as well as to animate beings and is rarely used as a sub- 
stantive. One speaks of a man, & woman or a thing being ‘foolish’ but not 
* & foolish ’. 

Some adjectives like ‘foolish’, ‘adventurous’ have a corresponding 
epithet noun— fool’, ‘ adventurer’, but the majority of adjectives have not 
developed a corresponding epithet noun. ‘ Wise’, for example, is opposed to 
both ‘fool’ and ‘ foolish '. Had the language created the hypothetical ‘ wisish ° 
(adjective) opposed to ‘ foolish ° we would have ‘ wise’ (epithet noun) opposed 
to ‘ fool’ and ‘ wisish ' (adjective) opposed to ‘ foolish ’ but as things stand one 
speaks of ' being wise ' and not of ' being a wise ’. 

There is a semantic difference between the epithet noun and the adjective. 
If we compare ' the man is foolish’ with ‘ the man is a fool’, we feel that the 
epithet noun ‘fool’ conveys a stronger and harsher imputation of folly than 
can be conveyed by the adjective ‘ foolish ’. The adjective conveys the indefinite 
and the general, while the epithet noun conveys the specific. When we speak of 
a man being a fool, we describe a permanent state, he is always and invariably 
foolish. But when we speak of a foolish man, we are saying that the subject has 
an indefinite external quality imputed to him. In the epithet noun ' fool ' the 
particular characteristic of folly has become so central and so important as to 
put the other characteristics in the shade, and the person has come to be known 
and identified with the one characteristic ; but the adjective ‘ foolish ’ does not 
identify the person, it only describes him. One can say ‘ he is a complete fool ’ 
but not ' a complete foolish '. Consequently, the epithet noun can stand on its 
own and is constantly employed as a substantive noun, while the pure adjective 
should accompany the noun it qualifies in order to avoid ambiguity. 

The conversion of adjective into epithet noun depends on the adjective 
itself. The more indefinite and general the adjective is, the less lukely it 1s to be 
converted into an epithet noun. The adjectives ‘good’, ‘hard’, ‘soft’, 
‘black ’, ‘ white °, etc. are less likely to be used without the substantives they 
qualify. For if one omitted the substantives which ought to accompany them, 
it would be difficult to determine what the writer had in mind. ‘Good’ for 
example, could refer to a man, to a woman, to a thing, or to an action. The 
omission of the substantive will often prove ambiguous. The adjective ' wise ', 
on the other hand, can easily be converted into an epithet noun, because it 
signifies a specific attribute, peculiar to a rational being. Consequently, the 
omission of the substantive does not create obscurity in the structure of the 
sentence. 

It may be objected that the adjective ‘ wise ' is also applicable to things as 
well when one speaks of ‘ a wise law ' or ‘ & wise plan ' but in the ubove phrases, 
‘wise ’ is used metaphorically as in the phrase ‘ the smiling sun °. The adjectives 


59 The ‘s’ here is an indication that it is used as a noun. 
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‘rich ’ and ‘ poor’ are applicable to animate beings as well as to things, but their 
conversion to epithet nouns will perforce destroy their application to things and 
will make them exclusively applicable to men and women. 

Biblical Hebrew almost exclusively uses epithet nouns, and has very few 
adjectives. Most of the adjectives that it has are easily converted to epithet 
nouns. For example, Biblical Hebrew does not differentiate between ‘ fool’ and 
‘ foolish °’. 9°05 is both ‘ fool’ and ‘ foolish ’ and it is very often substantivized, 
e.g. Prov. xvii, 24 P587 ngpo DD "ry. 

The same is true of ,3"-1 jp ,T ,qun PTs ,p ,v2N , WO oN 
ye vv son. 

But there are words which are pure adjectives, e.g. pnn ,7231 , JIN „OTR 
135 ,pm wan ,pino. And as their number is not very great, scholars speak of 
the paucity of pure adjectives, i.e. paucity of that category of words which 
express an indefinite external quality. In order to make good this deficiency, the 
language has recourse to the genitive case (construct state), which is completely 
indefinite. Most adjectives can be expressed by the genitive case of the corre- 
sponding substantive, as ‘a holy mountain ’ or ‘a mountain of holiness ’. 

If we compare the respective merits of the system of epithet nouns, which 
seems to prevail in Biblical Hebrew, with that of adjectives, which has been 
adopted in the languages of Western Europe, it will become apparent that a 
language constructed on a system of epithet nouns suffers from certain 
weaknesses. 

(a) The epithet nouns often approach so nearly to the nature of substantives as 
to make i6 very difficult to draw a line between them. This explains why 
Hebrew lexicographers and grammarians are often at variance on this point. 
The same word which is considered as an epithet noun by some grammarians 18 
assigned by others to the class of substantives. 

(b) The range of description of epithet nouns 18 more limited than that of the 
adjective, for while the adjective describes rational and irrational beings as well 
as things and actions, the epithet noun can only describe animate beings. 

It is important to note at this juncture that the construct, expressing an 
adjectival idea, is used as follows. 

(a) When the material of which something is made is the essence of the 
expression, e.g. Exod. xxvi, 19, 05 "78; Ps. ii, 9, Yma vaw when no corre- 
sponding adjective is extant. The only adjectives derived from nouns of 
material are NOX (Ezek. xxvii, 24) derived perhaps from 1x8 and win: (2 Sam. 
xxii, 35) derived from nem. 

(b) When an attribute of a person or a thing is expressed. In the latter case the 
construct state is used when no corresponding adjective 18 extant, e.g. Gen. xvii, 
8, a9 nink; Num. xxviii, 6, "bn nby ; Prov. v, 19, m nby; Prov. xiv, 5, 
pw "13.59! and sometimes even when a corresponding adjective is extant. Thus 


51 Gesenius, op. ot., 416-17. In Medieval and Modern Hebrew this deficiency is made up by 
the use of the suffix + forming derived adjectives. 
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we:have:: (1) Exod. xxv, 6, nnvan yaw; (2) Lev. xvi, 4, vp. 712 ; (3) Lev. xix, 
36, posi; (4) Numi xxxiv,-7) pps’. 5323; (D) Deut. xvi, 3, °W nn» ; 
(6) Deut. xxxiv, 9, n22n. mm; (7) L Kings xx, 31, "òn “3%; (8) Isa. xiii,:22, 
wy 75°71 5, (9) Isa. lvii, 4, pw TK; (10) Isa. 1xi, 10, np. Syn ; (11) 
Ezek. xxvii,-20, wen 719 ; (12) Ps.:xxxvi, 12; nw: 035 ; (13) Ps. oxxxvii,.4, 
521 NATNR ; (14) Prov. i, 13, ?w^ ninak ; (15) Prov.’ ix, 19, n> nox; 
(16):Prov.xxiv,9,:n ownnt ; (17) Job xxiv, 20, now v9» ; : (18)'Ecoles.-vii, 2, 
23x n2 5x n255 2w. In all these examples the construct lias been.used rather 
than the'adjectives ::,B3n (6);8 v1». (D) ^npx (4) aprts (3) mp (2) , mv (1) 
zd (14) A5 (13) (Ta (12) wen (11) prety (10) pyys (9)! (8).,mon-(7) 

svn 0o 550 ta (18) 999 (17) ox (16) , 505 (15) 

"The reasoner the:use of the construct, as Gesenius points'out, 18 that all bes 
examples: quoted above are used. * almost exclusively in reference to persons”. 
Consequently: they 'have ‘become epithet nouns ‘and in order: to: RIS, 'an 
indefinite external quality the construct state is used instead. 

-.Borutinizing the dist again we see that 9 non Aw , vo^ ,o*02 mer pus 
nun ,Ton.,uv. YAN wen NDS are all 'epithet: nouns as they ‘are 
exclusively used:in-reference to persons. 238 is an‘epithet noun although once it 
is used:in'/reference'toca thing : NYIN me 257 (Lam: i, 4). wyp is also an 
epithet noun asit-refers only twice to things, (Exod. xxix;.13)vYyp Dpr, (Num. 
v, 1T) D'UTp ma:mm) is also ‘an epithet noun as it refers only twice to: ee 
(Exod. ii, 22) m9523 y^x2, (Zeph. i, 8) "51 win. 

. -This:'does not mean that whenever there is a pure adjective it is seas ud 
austaatlich the construct state. Indeed, we find: cases where, although 'a' pure 
adjective is extant, the construct'state has been used, e.g: Judges ix; 51, YTA 
19-352 Kings i, 19, "riam Wy, 33232 5 ; Isa. xii, 5, pra Y*ND ; Isa. xxi, 
7,00 an’? ; Isa. lxi, 4, 297 “wy ; Ezek. xxiii, 6, tan “ina ; Ezek. xxvii;'18, 
nx. 923 ; :Prov: xx, 15, 1p" "55; SE as adjeotives NEI maa yy 
"p? TS ,Tam.;3"n mn: T are extant." v '' ^ eX 12 


' SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF MECCAN SPEECH 


By Bevor IncHaM 

“The following is an account of the spoken Arabic of Mecca. The present work 
does not attempt a comprehensive description but'is'confined to the phonology 
of the syllable and’the morphology of the verb and affixes; 'such'a study is 
perhaps the most economical way of showing the character of the dialect and ite 
relation to: other dialects. My thanks are due to Mr. M. H. Bakalla, a‘ post- 
graduate' student of this school and a native of Mecca, for his constant helps in 
the preparation of this article. | 


Some points of comparison with other dialects 


'" Very'little is known of the speech of the Hijaz and there ar&'at' the moment 
no detailed linguistic descriptions of any modern Western Arabian dialects. 
However, it seems On the evidence available that tlie speech of Mecca i is sub- 


From the point'of view of general classification, Meccan'bears a PT 
resemblance to the group óf dialects, including those of Egypt, the Sudan, and 
‘parts of the Levant which are characterized mainly by the following features. 

(1) Non-occurrence of /0/ and /ó]. Forms in other Cale with [6] and [8] 
have cógnates' in Meccan with /t/ and /d/. 

(2) Absence of [n] in the suffixes for plural and 2nd pnan singular in the 
Hn giving /-i/ and /-u/ as against [-i:zn/ and /-um/ in other dialects. 

(3) "The: présence of a prefix /bi-/ or /samman/ in ‘the present continuous lof 
the imperfect.’ 

(4) Alcertain stability of syllabic structure and vowel quality in the formal 
scatter of lexical items in comparison to adjacent dialect groups stich as those’ 
east or central Arabia and Mesopotamia. i 

(5) Less restriction on the distribution of the phonemes /i/ and /u/ than in 
the dialécts to the east where there is a tondendy je them to pa nearly i in com- 
pleméntary distribution.? 

Within the group of dialecte mentioned it bears the stróngest resemblance to 
the'speéch of the Sudan, having’ /g/ and: [3] corresponding to Classical gaf and 
jm rather than /?/ and /g/ as in Egypt or /?/ and [3] as in the Levant.'' The 
number and realization of the phonemes are in' fact almost identical to the 
koiné dialect of Khartoum as described by Trimingham.? 


! See p. 281, seotaon ' The syllable ’. 

* cf. Wallace M. Erwin, Short reference grammar of Iragi Arabic, Washington, D. C., Georgetown 
University Press, 1903 ; Haim Blano, Communal dialects in Baghdad, Cambridge, Mass., 1964; 
T. M. Johnstone, Hastern Arabian dialect studies, OUP, 1967, also his ‘ Aspeota of syllabication 
in the spoken Arabio of *'Anaiza ', BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 1-16. 

* J. 8. Trimingham, Sudan colloquial Arabic, second ed., OUP, 1948. The symbols used in 
broad transcription in this article are defined as to value on pp. 275 ff. 
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Certain features of syllabication and morphology also are shared with this 
dialect, which it will be interesting to note here. The most obvious are as 
follows. 

(1) The presence of an allomorph /-o:/ of the 3rd person plural suffix of the 
perfect when followed by the object pronoun suffixes (/kallamu/ ‘they spoke’, 
/kallamo:k/ ‘ they spoke to you’). 

(2) The form /?al/ rather than /?il/ for the definite article. 

(3) /?a/ rather than /?i/ as the prefix of the imperative. 

There are also & number of features of what we may call an ‘ Arabian 
character, namely features restricted to the Arabian Peninsula and its hinter- 
land not found in the Egypto-Levantine dialects mentioned. The most 
important of these are as follows. 

(1) A more retracted realization of the allophones of the phonemes /a/ and 
ja:/ in the vicinity of the non-velarized consonants (i.e. [€] and [¥:] rather than 
[a] and [a:] or [2:]). 

(2) The appearance of an anaptyctic fa] vowel * at morpheme boundary 
when a consonant initial suffix follows a CVVC syllable (/kita:b/ ‘book’, 
/kita:bana/ * our book’; compare Egyptian /kitatb/, /kitabna/). 

(3) Certain very common particles and elements of vocabulary such as 
/gud/ ‘already’, /?ilem/ ‘until’, /dahhim/ ‘now’, /baya, yibya/ ‘to 
want ’.5 

Other less important features which do not occur in the Egypto-Levantine 
dialects will be seen in the word and phrase examples following. 

From the above remarks it can be seen that Meccan is a dialect of mixed 
affinities, basically of the Egypto-Levantine type in terms of its morphology and 
phonology but having much in common with the speech of the rest of the 
Arabian Peninsula in terms of lexis and syntax. The population of Mecca is an 
extremely cosmopolitan one and it is almost certain that the non-Arabian 
elements in the dialect are due to foreign influences over a long period. Particu- 
larly we may note here the non-occurrence of the interdentals /0/ and /6/. 
The dialects of the Hijaz countryside are known to have interdentals corre- 
sponding to Classical tha’ and dhal and indeed the only other instance of their 
non-occurrence in the dialects of the Arabian Peninsula is in the town of Aden 
which must also be due to long-standing contact with non-Arabian populations. 

Whether the common Arabian features of the dialect are also found in the 
speech of the rest of the Hijaz and are representative of the Hijaz substratum 
18 for the moment only conjectural, and must await further investigation. 


4 The same feature also oocura in the Syro-Mesopotamian dialects as described by Cantineau 
in his ‘ Etudes sur quelques parlers de nomades arabes d’Orient ’, AIEO, u, 1936, m1, 1987. The 
group ‘Omir, Slüt, Bani Khalid, and Sirhan have the pronunciation /ummaha:tana/ ‘ our 
mothers ' (/ammaha:t + naf). 

5 Dosiri /baya/, /yibya/, /?ilem/, Kuwaiti /?ilhim/, Nejdi /tsid/, Abu Zabi and Dubai /éid/, 
Johnstone. Egypto-Levantine dialects have different, genetically unrelated forms for these 
functions, e.g. Egyptian /sarwiz/ ‘to want’, /liyasyit-ma/ ‘ until’, /dilwa?t/ * now `. 
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PHONETICS 

The phonemes 

The vowel phonemes correspond in number and distribution to those of 
Classical Arabic, i.e. three pairs of one long and one short (/i/ fuf, [a] Jaf, 
fa] /u:/) plus two long vowels (/e:/ and /o:/, corresponding to Classical /ay/ and 
Jaw/). Of the consonants /d/ corresponds to both Classical /d/ and /6/, /t/ to 
Classical /0/ and /t/. The most usual reflex of Classical /q/ is /g/; however, /q/ 
occurs in certain words as a stylistic variant of /g/ in elevated speech (e.g. 
/guqala:?/ * intelligent people ', rather than /sugala:?/. It is also heard in one 
argot word where it occurs regularly to the exclusion of /g/, /qubal/ ' fine, 
good *. 
The consonants 

Stops Fricatives Trills Continuants Nasals 


Non-velarized 
Bilabial . : b w -m 
Labio-dental f 
Dental dt r ] n 
Denti-alv Z8 
Palato-alv ] f 
Palatal . l y 
Velar ž . . gk Yx 
Uvular . q 
Pharyngeal ch 
Glottal . ?h 
Velanzed 
Dental . ; dt 
Denti-alv. ; Z8 


The above are the velarized or so-called ‘ emphatic ' sounds distinguished by 
the Arabic script and recognized as separate functional units in Arabic. 
Although in speech other consonants may less frequently show the feature of 
velarization, this is beyond the scope of the present work and has been amply 
discussed elsewhere. 


The vowels 

As in all kinds of Arabic the allophonic range of the vowels is wide. The 
exact quality of the vowels is governed by the adjacent consonants which fall 
for these purposes into four groups: (1) the palatals /y/ and /j/; (2) the 
pharyngeals /z/ and /h/; (3) the emphatios /d, t, 3, z/ ; (4) the rest, which we 
can call neutral. The palatals are associated with & fronter and higher quality 
in the phonemes /i/ and faj ([1] [g]), the pharyngeals with a somewhat opener 
quality of all vowels, and the empbatics with a more retracted quality. With 
the tense long vowels a glide on or off is heard in the neighbourhood of the 
pharyngeals [°] or the emphatics ["]. 
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Features of this dialect include an advanced realization of the phonemes /u/ 
and /u:/ in neutral environments ([u] and [u:]) and a central realization of the 
phonemes /a/ and /a:/ in neutral environments. The realization [a], a somewhat 
retracted, not quite fully open front vowel, heard in Egypt and the Sudan, is 
restricted to the neighbourhood of the palatals. The following diagram will 
show the approximate positions of these vowels and will serve as a guide to the 
vowels in narrow transcription elsewhere. 





e is a phonetic glide vowel (see pp. 278-9, section ‘ Vooalic glide °). 
9 is a raised variety of /a/ occurring in rapid speech (see pp. 279-80, section 
* Features of rapid or informal speech ’). 


Examples hj [uj fal 
Palatal [2idzi] ‘he comes? [d3ymruk]‘ customs’ [?adzi] ‘I come’ 
[i [jumruk/ Jaji) 

Neutral [kustb] ‘ gain ' [?agullak] ‘I tell you’ [gatal] ‘ he killed ' 
[kisib] /2agullak/ [gatal| 
Emphatic [?71lub]|'heseeks'  ([sylh] ' peace’ [tabreen] ‘naturally’ 
/2it}ub/ /sulh/ /tabgan/ 
Pharyngeal [yshlib] ‘he milks’ — [roht] Il went’ [reeli] “Al 
[yihlib/ /ruht/ [gali/ 
fi:] fu: [a:] 
Palatal or [gi:ma] ‘ value’ [gu:du] ‘guide him’ [dga:] ‘ he came’ 
Neutral j|girma/ /gu:du/ /j8:/ 
Emphatic [yegț"i:mi] “ he gives — [ful] < length ’ [ta:r] ‘it flew ' 
lyimmi| ^ tome [fij [tazr 
Pharyngeal [ri:°h] * wind ' [ru:?h] ' spirit ' [ree:h] ' he went’ 


jrith| frah] [razh 
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Jej /o:/ 
Palatal or [be:t] ‘ house ' [10:1] ‘a food ' 
Neutral /be:t/ [fo:l/ 

Emphatic [tex] bird ' [?se rto:] ‘ they gave 

[te:r] [?azto:] to him’ 
Pharyngeal [?awhs:talu] ' I per- 

suaded him ' 
/?awhe:talu/ 


Allophontc variation in consonants 

This is restricted to two places. 

(1) The devoicing of voiced consonants when they form clusters with voice- 
less ones. This is a common phenomenon in Arabic and we need not go into it 
at great length. Example: [Ishekt] /libigt/ ‘I caught up’. 

(2) The second occurrence is with the phoneme /j/. This is a unique con- 
sonant in the system of the dialect in that it is the only one which shows 
affrication in some allophones. Initially in the syllable, in word final position, 
and preceding the voiceless fricatives /h, h, s, f/ it is a voiced palato-alveolar 
plosive with slight affrication : 


fdga:] he came [2adgsa:m]| parts 

[d30:] they came [?id sfA1] it (the horse) shies 
[?adshal] ^ more ignorant [?id zi] he comes 
[?adzhæf] more rough [burd;] tower 


Before the voiced continuants it is also affricated but the voiced release to a 
following voiced plosive gives the impression of a fleeting vocalic element, a high 
central vowel transcribed [e] : 

[?adyemal] more pretty [?adsowiba] answers 

[?Ad ori] I run 
Before the plosives /b, d, t/ it is either as the above or a voiced palato-alveolar 
fricative [5] : 

[?igba:r] compulsion [24stamser] he collected 

[?Asdar] more worthy 
Before the dentals /l, z, n/ it is an unreleased voiced palato-alveolar stop [3] : 

[?ajlis] I sit [?ijzeee|] he cheats 
A feature of rapid informal speech, more about which will be said later, is that 
[j| alternates with /y/ the voiced frictionless palatal continuant in initial 
position. 

[dgami:l] or [yami:l] beautiful 


[dga:] or [ya:] he came 
The phoneme /j/ does not occur before /g, q, k, y, y, or ?/. 
Glottal stop 


This sound existe as a phoneme with rather limited distribution and has in 
the dialect much the same status as /q/. It varies in force between a true 
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glottal plosive and an element of glottal creak continuance depending on 
emphasis. In word initial position it is elided as often as not especially when 1t 
precedes & consonant final. 

/wa?akal/ or /wakal/ and he ate 

[watana Jagullak/ or /wanagullak/ and I say to you 

. flazgard ?afucfu/ or/la:za:da[u:fu/ I will not see him again 

Medially and finally it also occurs in a few words, many of which, however, can 
be regarded as recent borrowings from literary Arabic : 

/sa2al/ he asked /2is?al/ he asks 

/sata:l/ question [oiy?a[firu/ they point 

/eugala:?/ intelligent (pL) ^ /?azkiys:?/ clever (pl.) 

[mufa:i?a] surprise 
It also occurs as a way of emphasizing a word ending with a vowel. In this 
environment the word is pronounced with a sharp rising tone and the final 
vocalic is closed by glottal stop. Considerable glottalic stricture is also present 
throughout the word : 


[kida?] /kida/ like this 
[min yg ma yixti?] /min ye:r ma yixti/ without making a mistake 
[bari:da?] /bazi:da/ far away 


In this connexion it is interesting to note that it has been demonstrated that 
glottal stop probably did not exist as a phoneme in the pre-Islamic dialects of 
the Hijaz (cf. Chaim Rabin, Ancient West-Arabtan, London, 1951). 


Consonant assimilation 


The usual assimilation of the definite article /al/ to following /d, t, s, z, d, t, 
8, z, n, t/ takes place, with the addition that in Meccan /1/ assimilates to following 
[i] and fk] also: 

fjaxmza/ university /?ajjamea/ the university 

/kita:b/ book [?akkita:b] the book 
Also within the word /l/ assimilates to following /n/ in all positions : 

jtixi:l/ ‘you confuse’ jtiximna/ ‘ you confuse us’ (/tixi:l + naf) 

/gatal/ ‘ he killed ' /gatanna/ ‘ we killed ' (/gatal + naj) 

/linafsi/ * to myself ' /2ahtefizbaha nnafsi/ ‘I will keep it to myself’ 

(/-baha linafsi > -baha Inafsi > -baha nnafsi/) 

In the verb /ga:l/ ‘to say’ /1/ assimilates exceptionally to a following /t/ with 
the addition of the /t/ mitial suffixes /-t, -ti, -tu/. Unassimilated forms do, 
however, occur in careful speech : 


[gultalu| or /guttalu/ ‘I said to him’ (/gult + lu/) 


Vocalec glide 

Phonological consonant clusters of two consonantal elements CC can occur 
medially and finally but not initially. These can be composed of any two types 
of articulation, e.g. plosive fricative, plosive plosive, fricative plosive, etc. 
However, associated with the fricatives /h, h, y, r/ and as mentioned earlier /}/ 
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there is in specific environments a very short central vowel [o] between the two 
elements of the cluster. This is a phonetic glide and the informant did not 
intuitively feel that there was any vowel there at all. But to an impartial ear 
the vowel is evident when compared with words in which & cluster of other 
elements occurs ; so that phonetically a word of syllabic structure CVCCV seems 
to have a third syllabic nucleus albeit a very short one, when one of the above is 
one of the elements of the cluster. Compare: 
[sabki] my style 
[‘sabexi] my dye 
phonemically /sabki/ and /sabyi/. 
This vocalic element occurs in the following environments. 
(1) Clusters containing /z/ as first or second element, e.g. 


[‘2eazetag|] older /2astag/ 

[extera] piece [gitza/ 

(2) Clusters containing /y/ as first or second element when the other element 
is voiced, e.g. 

[?gyeniya] songs /uyniya/ 

[‘sabesi] my dye fsabyi/ 


(3) Clusters containing /r, j, h/ as the second element when the first element 
is voiced with the exception of flj and /z/ in the case of [/, e.g. 


[‘xyremy] its hole /xurmu/ 

['Ighegu] they followed /lihgu/ 

[24d seri] ] run [?ajri/ 
Features of rapid or informal speech 


Within the general heading of ‘Spoken Meccan Arabic’ there are many 
different tempos and styles of speech, and we have here distinguished two 
which may be considered basic: deliberate and informal. The forms presented 
here are deliberate. In the text some examples of informal speech do occur. It 
will be worthwhile at this stage to give some indication of the forms which 
characterize informal speech. The common feature of all of these is the principle 
of minimization of effort. Fully close articulations are not quite fully close, 
fully open vowels become somewhat closer in articulation and some long vowels 
are shortened. In the following list the forms on the left hand side are those of 
deliberate speech, those on the right hand side those of informa] speech. 

(1) /j/ alternates with /y/ in initial position : 

/ja:/ he came [ya] 

[jamid| ^ ^ beautiful [yami 

(2) /e:/ alternates with /i/ or /a/ in certain words depending on the con- 
sonantal environment : 

f2e:f] What [Af] 

[2e:[l/ What is it to me ? [21h] 

[ke:f] How /kaf/ 
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[kef e:f buf — Whatisittohim ?.- : x" -— jh gie adeps 

(ht. "How whet tohimt e TERZO 
(3) /ayy/ alternates with Je: :" = e4 AZ EIL ae 
[Jwayya/ alittle ovis s € Ia a E A 
fjayy! coming Vo de eee dh p Rhod 
[zayyak] like you (ooo c nfzemk] to oe s o 
/sayyara/ car (0 v eara] 00060 09 to 
[?atyayysr| it changed | :4; fatyerar/ 


(4) /u:/ and /i:/ alternate with /u/ and fif before /h/ in LA oe 
in the sentence : 

[?aru:h afu:fu/ Iwillgoandseehim >. NO afufu/ . 

(5) /?/ alternates with zero in initial position: E 

[wa ?ana?agullak/ And I tell you /wanagullak/ HIN 

(6) /a/ alternates with a half-olose central vowel transcribed /o/ :. -, 


[mani] I am not [meni] ... ,..., sn 
/manta/ You are not /menta/ E cas 
[maksab] profit [mgksob] o aa r 
[?astalamt/ I received ] 2oatelomt . wer S 
flasz] thievery flos] 

(7) The feminine singular 3rd person suffix /ha/ alternates with fale, 
/ga'talha/ ^ he killed her /ga'tala/ yiri 


jgabettuthe/ Youhave made certain of it /zabattuza/ - 


(8) Verbal prefixes /ti/ and /ni/ alternate with /t/ and /n/ when not MUN 
within the word : 


ftifuf you see fefuzt/ 
[nigu:l/ we say /oguzl/ 
/tixourr/ you pass /tmurr/ | 
PHONOLOGY 7 
Stress placement pe 


Stress is generally predictable, i.e. determined by the syllabic pattern of the 
word. There are, however, a few exceptions which show a relationship both to 
the phonological pattern and the grammatical function of the word. The rules 
for predictable stress are as follows. 

(1) If the final syllable is CVV, CVVC, CVCC, or CVVCC it is stressed : 

/ki'tatb/ ‘ book’, /ka'tabt/ ‘ you wrote’, /wassi'gu:/ ' seize him ’ 

(2) If the final is not one of the above, then stress falls on the last CVC, CVV, 
or CVVC syllable from the beginning of the word : 

/‘maktaba/ ^ school lhaggati| belonging to me 

/‘kallamak/ he spoke to you /ka'tabti] you wrote (fem) 

6 The same phenomenon was reported by T. M. Johnstone for the Dosim dialect, a dialect of 


the ‘Anazi type spoken 400 miles to the east of Mecoa, in ‘Some characteristics of the Désiri 
dialect of Arabic as spoken in Kuwait’, BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1901, 252. 
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lga:balat/ ^ she met (n 

Mor garwla/ ^ contract , 

n. X9), Tf there are no such syllables i in the won it falls.on ET ret s»ilsbls: 

, lbagarati| my cow, |, /'ragabati/;.my neck., , 
i [katebuy they wrote | .[katab] ., he wrote. 
Syllabically unpredictable stress €— are found: in connexion with the 
following two environmenta : 
10. (1) the-feminine singular ending /-at/ of the perfect when followed! bs "vowel 
initial suffixes, in which case the ending /-at/ is stressed : egia 
[kata'batu/ she wrote it /gata'latu/ " killed him 

contrast ../ibagaratn/ his cow ' [ragabstu/ his neck 

(2): with words formed from stems of syllable shape ?2VCCVCV(G), in which 

case the word is stressed on the second syllable : . ! | 
^^ [f?ajtamag : he collected. /?in'gali/ it is siping - 
2n [?&t'waladat/ she was born 
contrast, ./'maktsba/.. school . | ‘kallamak , .he m ,to.you. 
In words which are „both of stem shape VCCVCV(C). and have the, feminine 
verbal ending /-at/ it is the feminine suffix which is stressed :  ,, is 
/?ajtama'zatu/ she collected it  . 1! Et un 
"e a T 


The syllable 
Morphophonemics 


Generally the syllabic shape of the boss lexical unit 1s TUE i.e. the shape 
of the meaning-bearing element remains the same whatever morphological 
elements are added to it.. Complex alternations of syllabic shape and, vowel 
quality such, as those found in the Nejdi dialects of Arabia areinot eileen 
iii the following : | ME "TY, ! 

‘Anaiza (Nejdi) ! Macan P 

(1) ek + uh/ msikuh/ - .. 4masak -- uf. /masaku/: . 

(2) [ktalat + ub]  fktltuh  /gatalat' 4+ u/ /gatalatu/ 

(3) [yanam --uh/  /ynimuh| '/yándm Hu) /yamamu] '- 7 
(4): /yaktib +-um/  /yakitbum/ © /?iktib’ + uf. [Ziktibuj.: 

(5) /yafrab + wn/ fyafribum/ '' /?ifrab' + uf [?ifrabu// 

However, the general constraint that only medial syllables of the type CV, ový, 
and CVC occur and only final syllables of the type CV, CVC, CVCo, and CVVC, 
and that medial CVVC and final GVVCC occur only in certain defined gram- 
matical environments means that certain alternations do occur. These can be 
grouped under the following headings: 

(1) Introduction of anaptyctic vowels. 

(2) Shortening of long vowels - 

, (8) Elision of short vowels /i/ and /u/ ! 
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(1) Introduction of anaptyctic vowels 

(A) Final syllables of type CVCC in which the final consonant is /m, n, 
r, l, y/ show an anaptyctic vowel /i/ or /u/ between the two final consonants when 
in pause or preceding a word beginning with a consonant. This vowel is absent 
when the word is suffixed or precedes a vowel initial word. The only exception 
to this is that /-lm/ does occur as a true cluster, e.g.: /hilm/ ‘(a) dream’ 
/silm/ ‘ knowledge ’. 

Whether this vowel is /i/ or /u/ depends first on the vowel of the preceding 
syllable and then on the consonants of the cluster. If the preceding vowel is /1/ 
or /u/ then the anaptyctic follows it : 

[hibir| ink /hibri] myink /*tibin/ son [?ibnif my son 
[isim] name /?ismi/ my name /gisim/ part /gismi/ my part 
[[uyul| work /fuyli/ my work /fukur/ thanks /fukn/ my thanks 
[hukum/ power /hukmi/ my power /husun/ advantage AESi its advan- 
/sumur/ life /gumri/ my life tage 

If the preceding vowel is /a/ then if the final consonant is /r/ or /y/ the 
anaptyctic is /u/, and if the final consonant is /l/, /m/, or fn] it is fij: 


[gabuy/ dye /gabyu/ its dye 
/dabuy/ tanning /dabyu/ its tanning 
/tamur/ dates /taroru/ his dates 
[masur] Egypt [|masn| Egyptian 
[?alil| food l?akh] my food 


/gabil/ ^ before /gablu/ before him 

[jag] origin /2aglu/ its origin 

|garin| century [garnu] its century 

These anaptyctic vowels must be distinguished from the phonetic glide 
vowel mentioned on pp. 278-9. Both of these vowel types are connected with 
the non-occurrence of certain consonant sequences, but the glide vowel functions 
at the phonetic level and does not mark the peak of a phonological syllable, while 
the anaptyctics are phonemes functioning at the phonological level; compare: 

[fusu] work /fayul/ CVCVC 

[fyyoli] my work /fuyli/ CVCCV 

(B) A second type of anaptyctic vowel /a/ occurs at the junction of words 
with final CVVC or CVCC and consonant initial suffixes, namely /-ha, -na, -ni, 
-kum, -hum/: 

/duzb/ ^ just [dubana/ wejust... 

/ja:t/ she came — /jartana/ she came to us 

jgid] already /gi:dana/ we already . . 


[be:t] house [be:tana/ our house 
/fo:g/ ^ above /forgana/ above us 
[katabt/ I wrote /katabtaha/ I wrote it (fem.) 
ljamb/ beside fjambana/ beside us 


Words with final CC elements in which the anaptyctic fif, /u/ occurs, when 
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followed by the above suffixes are followed by anaptyctic /a/ and lose the 
anaptyotio /1/, /u/ ; 

[abil] ^ family /?ablana/ our family 

[?;ibin| ^ son /?ibnans/ our son 

/fasil/ Season [faslaha/ its (fem.) season 
Final geminates also follow this rule : 

lhagg| ^ right fhaggaha/ her right 

[?ahubb/ I lke /2abubbaha/ I like her 
Final geminate is here a phonological term. Such words are final CC but in pause 
are pronounced as a single consonant, e.g. /hag/. In all suffixed forms the con- 
sonant is pronounced long. Across word boundary where a final geminate 
precedes a consonant initial word there are two possible forms which seem to 
be in free variation; ‘either the geminate is pronounced short or a third 
anaptyctic /i/ is introduced and the consonant is held: 

/tih'tamm/ * you are interested ’ 

jtih'tamm-i-bil?axbaa/ ‘ you are interested in the news ' 

[kull/ * all’ 

/kul-ma/ or -i-ma/ ' all that’ 

[hagg/ * belonging to’ 

[hag-min/ ‘ belonging to wom 

fyihinn/ ‘it softens ’ 

/ythin-galbu zalayy2/ ‘ his heart softens towards me ' 

[marr] ‘ he passed ’ 

/moar-salayya/ ‘ he came to see me’ 
As will be seen from the above examples the stress also marks the underlying 
syllabic shape of a form like /tih'tamm/ as being CVCCVCC and not CVCCVC. 


(2) Shortensng of long vowels 
This is not as wide-spread as in the Egyptian dialects and normally in 
Meccan the introduction of anaptyctic /-a-/ serves the same purpose, namely 
avoiding medial CVVC. Compare: 
Cairene  /kita:b| book [kitabna] ^ our book 
Meccan /kitatb/ book /kita:bana/ our book 
Alternation of long and short vowels does, however, occur in one specific 
environment, namely verbs with a middle weak radical with preposition plus 
object pronoun suffixes /li/ ‘to me’, /bi/ * by me’, /lu/ ‘ to him ', ete 
/gad/ he said /galh/ hesaidtome -+ /li/ 
lgallak/ he said to you + /lak/ 
/gallaha/ he said to her -+ /laha/ 
/2ijizb/ he brings /Tijbli he brings to me -+ [li 
[fuif] ^ see [[ufh/ see for me + fli/ 
/fuflana/ see for us + figna 
It is interesting to note that in verb forms in which CVVC syllables occur, in like 
environments but in which the CVVC is not the actual verb root but a suffix or 
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part of the root plus a suffix, then the vowel is not shortened and anaptyctic 
[-8-] is introduced. 
frawhe:t/ I inspired /2awhe:talu/ I inspired to him + /lu/ 
not */?awhetlu/ (persuaded him) 
Further, the forms in which long and short vowels alternate do not show alterna- 
tion when bare object pronoun suffixes are added, i.e. not preposition + object. 
Compare : 
[Aifuxf] he sees 
f[Aifufii he sees for me + /li/ 
/?ifaflak/ he sees for you +- /lak/ 
but /?ifurfani/ he sees me + [ni] 
[üfufahum/ he sees them -+ [hum] 
[üfufana/ he sees us + /na/ 
(3) Elision of short vowels fi] and Juj 
Short /i/ and juj alternate with zero in open unstressed syllable position 
where this will not produce an utterance initial cluster or produce a medial 
CV VC syllable. 


/dimary/ ^ brain /eala dmaryak/ on your brain 
/xusu:s/ connexion /buxsu:s/ in connexion with... 
/fi waladu/ to his son fle:| tisawwikida Why do you act thus 
fwaladu/ to his son ? 
[Nttaşil/ he gets in contact /?ittaslu/ they get in contact 
/?agtabir/ I consider jtastabru/ I consider him... 
/2ingalib/ he changes /tingalbu/ they change 


This rule can also be applied to override the restriction on medial CVVC (and 
final CVVCC) if in the sequence CVVCC so formed the C's are the three radicals 
of the word : 


fka:tib/ ^ having written (sg.) /ka:tbim/ having written (pl.) (root 
| b 

/talib/ ^ having requested /ta:lbu/ having requested it 
(/élb)) 

]sa:hib owner /sathb albe:t/ the owner of the house 

| (/shb/) 

/2igarwil/ hemakesacontract /?igarwlu/ they make a contract 
(/gwl/) 

fjaxmid/ big, solid [bisba ja:mda/ a solid (considerable) 
amount of money 
(fem.) (/jmd/) 

/muga:wil/ in contract with /muga:wlin/ in contract with (pl.) 
(/gwl)) 

[mar] passing [ma:rra/ passing (fem.) (/mrr/) 


[mair] passing 
CV VCC occurs as a rare by-form of Ca:CiC if the two final radicals are identical. 
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The only other environment in which CVVC medial can occur is when the 
CC sequence following the VV sequence is composed of two identical con- 
sonants which may be the same by nature or by assimilation of [1/ to following 
ml, e.g. : 

[nihutt bamna/ we calm our minds (from /ba:l + naf) 

/tiximna/ you confuse us (from /tixi:l +- na/) 


MoRPHOLOGY 

The verb 

The verb system in Meccan corresponds in principle to that of the other 
urban dialects of the Egypto-Levantine group. In accordance with these dialects 
it prefixes /bi-/ or /samman/ to the imperfect in the present indicative con- 
tinuous and lacks differentiation of gender in the plural. Verbs can be divided 
into defective or non-defective following the Classical principle according to 
whether or not they show morphophonemic alternation of the root letters. 


Non-defectwe verbs 
These can be divided into five classes according to the vowels which they 


show in the perfect and imperfect. Verbs with perfect stem CiCiC show elision 
of fij in short unstressed open syllables. Compare: 


[katab] he wrote /katabat/ she wrote 
ju katabt/ and I wrote 
but /libis| he dressed /libsat/ she got dressed 
fu 1bist/ and I got dressed 


The 3rd person prefix has allomorphs /?i-| at utterance initial, /yi-/ post- 
vocalically and /1/ post-consonantally and /y-/ prevocalically, with the exception 
that in verbs with initial /h/ and /z/ the form /yi-/ occurs exclusively. Compare : 

/2iktub/ he writes 

/saroman iktub/ he is writing 

[huwwa yiktub/ he writes 


[y2:kul/ he eats 
but /yihlib/ he milks 
| yigrif he knows 
Perfect tense 
Class I Class II Class ITI Class IV Class V 
to call to write to break to hear to know 
3 m. 8. [zaham/ [katab/ /kasar/ /simiz/ [cin] 
3 f. s. /zahamat/  |katabat/ /kasarat/ /simgat/ [cirfat/ 
lo.8.2m.s. /zahamt/ [katabt/ /kasart/ ^ |simigt/ [cinft/ 
2 f.s. jzahamti/ — [katabti/ ^ /kasarti|  /simigti/ [eirifti 
3 c. pl. |[zahamu/ /katabu/ /[kasaru/ /simgu]/ /sirfu/ 
2 c. pl. jzahamtu/  /katebtu/ /kasartu/ /simigtu/ [ziriftu/ 
le. pl. |zahamna/ /katabna/  [kasarna| /simigna/ /zirifna/ 


VOL. XXXIV. PART 2. 
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Imperfect 
Class I Class II Class UI Class IV Class V 
to call to write ^ to break to hear to know 
3 m.8 ftizham/ = [?iktub/? [ike] /2ismaz /yigzif/ 
3f.3.,2m.s. /tizham/ /tiktub/ /tiksir/ /tismaz/ /tigrif/ 
2f.s ftizhami/ jtiktubi/ /tiksim/ —— [tüsmag/ = /tigrifi/ 
le.s jtazham/ /?aktub/ /?aksir/ /?fasmas/ |Tagnf] 
3 c. pl ftizhamu/  /?iktubu/  /?iksiru/ —/?18magu]  /?tigrfu/ 
20. pl Jüzhamu/ /tiktubu/ /tiksiru/ /tismagu/ /tignifu/ 
le. pl. [nizham/ /|niktub/ ][niksir] [nismmag/ [nignf/ 
Imperatwe 
m. 2. /?azham/ /faktub/ (/?aksir/ /2asmaz/ /?asrif/ 
f. s. [?azhami|  |?aktubi/  [|?aksiri] /?asmazi/ /?agmifi/ 
c. pl. /2azhamu/ ][?aktubu/  |?&aksiru/ /?asmagu/ /?asrifa/ 
Actwe partrevple 
m. 8. [ka:tib/ 
f. s. [ka:tba/ 
c. pl. /ka:tbim/ 
Passwe partiorple 
m. 8. [maktu:b/ 
f. 8. /maktu:ba/ 
c. pl. [maktu:bim/ 
Defectwe verbs 


Defective verbs are of the following four groups: 
(1) Middle radical Jw] and |y] 

In these the vowel is /u:/, Jij, or /a:/ in the imperfect, and in the perfect 
ja:/ before vocalic initial suffixes and /u/ or /i/ before consonant initial suffixes. 


Perfect 
tosay  totakeaway to sleep 


3m. 8. [gall [[a:1/ [nazm/ 

9 f. a. [ga:lat/ /[8:lat/ [ng:mat/ 

lo.s. /galt/ [ [it] [nimt/ 
Imperfect 

3 m. 8. [21guil/ /2iful/ [?inazm/ 

9 c. p. I. [fAgulu/  /ñfiJu/ /?ina:mu/ 
Imperatwe 

m. 8. /gusl/ / jl jam] ete. 


7 There is considerable lip rounding in the vowel of the prefix in this class of verbs, phonetically 
[tyktub], [nyktub], eto. 
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Participles 
m. 8. [ga:yil/ 
(2) Redupltcatiwe verbs 


Here the stem is followed by /e:/ preceding consonant initial suffixes in the 
perfect. The vowel of the imperfect can be either fij or fuj. 


[jaxyil/  nazyim/ ete. 


Perfect 
to return 

3 m. 8. [radd] 

3 f. 8. [raddat] 

l o. 8. [radde:t/ ete. 
Imperfect 

2 m. 8. /tirudd/ 

2 f. s. /tiruddi/ 

2 c. pl. /tiruddu/ 
Partsesples 


[ra:did/ or /ra:dd/, /ra:dda/, /ra:ddim/, /mardu:d/ ete. 


(3) Final jw] and [y] 

Historically these relate to verbs which in Classical Arabic had their third 
radical /w/ or /y/. Taking the final vowel of the perfect and the imperfect as the 
characteristic, there are five classes corresponding to the five classes of the 
non-defective verb. 


Perfect 
I II III IV V 
to want to pray to hire toread torun 
3 m. s. [baya/ [daga] [karaj [giri/ [iri] 
9 f. a. {bayat/ /dagat/ /karat/ /giryat/ [jiryat/ 
les. [baye:t/ [dage:/ ^ [kare:t/ /girist/ [irit] 
3 c. pl. [bayu] [dagu/  fkaruj [giru/ fjiruj 
Imperfect 
3m.s. [bya] = [fdzo/ Jälki) — [hg] [Biji 
2f. 8. [tibyi/ füdg ——/takri/ [tigri] féijri/ 
3c.pl fbyu  /ädga/ Jka  Jögu/ —— firj 
Active partscyple 
[das  /kaxi/ [gazri/ Jjazri/ 


(4) Inisial [2] 


In these the /?/ is replaced by /a:/ in the imperfect. It is interesting to note 
here that unstressed /u/ in open syllable is not elided as this would create a 
sequence CVVCC in which not all the three C's were radicals */ya:klu/. 
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Perfect 
to eat 
3m. 8. [?8kal/ 
9 f.s. [?akalat/ 
l c. s. /Pakalt/ 
Imperfect 
3m. 8. [| ya:kul/ 
2 f. s. fta:kuh/ 
9 c. pl. /yarkuln/ 
Imperatwe 
ful 
Active participle 
[Paki 


Verbs with medial and final /?/ also ocour, but act as normal non-defective 
verbs and show no irregular stem alternation. Verbs of this kind in common use 
are: /bada?/, /?ibda?/ ‘to begin’, /sa?al/, /?is?al/ ‘to ask’, /jara?/, /?ijra?/ 
‘to dare’, /yi?is/, /?iy?as/ “to despair ’. 

Initial /w/ and /y/, which in Classical and some colloquial dialects are 
defective, behave in Meccan as normal strong verbs. 


Perfect 
to stand 
3m. 8. fvigit] 
9 f. 8. [|wigfat/ 
lo.s. /wigift/ 
Imperfect 
3 m. 8. /2iwgaf/ 
les. [?8wgat/ 
Imperatwe 
]?8wgat] 


Compare Classical /waqafa/ 3 m. s. perf., /yaqifu/ 3 m. s. imp., /qif/ imperative. 
Further examples are /wahaf/, [21whaf/ ' to be sad ’, /wajaz/, /2iwjag/ * to hurt’, 
fyibis/, /?iybas] ‘to dry up’, /yi?is/, [?iy?as] ' to despair °. 


The personal pronoun object suffices 

These can be attached to verbs, nouns, or prepositions, the last of which can 
again be suffixed to verbs to form verb + preposition -+- pronoun complexes. 
Verb/noun/preposition -++ pronoun are always treated as one word from the 
point of view of stress placement and syllabication while verb -+ preposition 


+ suffix may or may not be. 
The personal pronoun suffixes are as follows : 
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Sing. 1 c. /-nif  post-verbal, /-i/ or /-ya/ post-noun and preposition 
/ 


2m.  j-ak 
2 f. [3k] 
9 m. [-uj post-consonantal; post-vocalically it is represented 
by lengthening of the preceding vowel 
3 f. /-ha/ 
Plur. 1 c. /-na/ 
2 c. /-kum/ 
8 c. |-hum/ 


Verb forms with final vowel show lengthening of the vowel with the addition 
of these suffixes : 

/katabna/ we wrote [katebna:ha/ we wrote it (f.) 

/ligi/ he found /ligitha/ he found it (£.) 

[kara] he rented /kara:ha/ he rented it (f.) 
The 3rd pl. perfect /-u/ has the form /-o:/ before suffixes. 

/katabu/ they wrote [katabo:ha/ they wrote it 
compare /?iktubu/ they write /tiktubu:ha/ they write it 
The 2nd sing. suffixes lose the vowel post-vocalically : 
jjacfak/ he saw you (m.) [fart + ak] 
[[afik| he saw you (f.) [faf + ik] 

but /fa:fotk/ they saw you (m., f.)  /[a:fu + ik/ or /Ja:fu + ak/ 
The consonant initial suffixes /-ha, -na, -ni, -kum, -hum/ have the anaptyctic 
|-a| after CVVC and CVCC: 

/katabha/ he wrote it (f.) J/katab + ha/ 

/katabtaha/ I wrote it (f.) [katabt -+ haj 

/ja:baha/ he brought it (f)  /ja:b + ha/ 
The 3rd m. sing suffix has the form post-vocalically and ite presence is indicated 
by lengthening of the preceding vowel : 

[katab] he wrote [katabu/ he wrote it (m.) /katab ++ u/ 

[tlga] he finds /?ilga:/ he finds it (m.) 

figi] he found fligi:] he found it (m.) 

[guj they found /ligo:/ they found it 

/?ilga/ they find /tilgn:/ ^ they find it 
In the &bove examples the difference of stress also helps to indicate the presence 
of the 3rd s. object. 


Post-nominal and post-preposttronal 


The same rules apply as with verbs as regards the syllabic shape of the 
suffixes. The form of the 1st person sing. is /i/ or /y/ depending on whether it 
follows a consonant or a vowel. As in other kinds of Arabic, nouns in final /a/ 
have the form /at/ when this relates to Classical /atun/, otherwise /a:/ when 
suffixed : 
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[casa] stick [gagatya/ my stick 
|mara] wife /marati/ my wife 


/sind/ beside /gindi/ ^ beside me 
Certain forms of preposition + suffix are irregular synchronically as they show 
a different form of the preposition when suffixed. These are, of course, easily 
explained with reference to Classical. The prepositions /li/ ‘for’ and [bij 
‘with ’ have two sets of forms, one long and one short. The long forms are 
related to emphatic position in the sentence and the choice of form is mainly a 


stylistic one. Examples: 


[sala] on j/palayya/ on me [ma] with — [magarya] with me 


[cale:k/ on you 
[eale:/ on him 
j?ila/ to /2ilayya/ tome 
/ 2ilexk/ to you 
/ 2ile:/ to him 


[hj for [lij or fliyya/ for me 


[maga:k/| with you 
[maga:] with him 


flak/ or /lick/ for you 
fluf or flz/ or flu:/ for him 


jlaha/ or /lizha/ for her 


{bi-/ with — [bif or /biyya/ with me 
[bak] or /bizk/ with you (m.) 
/bik/ or /buk/ with you (f.) 
[buj] or fbi: or bu:/ with him 
[baha] or /bizha/ with her 


{sadam arrayaba lilistima:g litk/ 


a lack of inclination to listen to 
you 


[ma:ga:d lihum wala rijil gala be:taha/ There is no longer for them a foot 


[ma: lik wala girf/ 

[fana liyya zikriyya:t katia fi bila:d 
fama:l afri:gys/ 

[kull wa:hid lu: bda:za fikil/ 

/talhika:ya ya mifga:s laha hkarya/ 

l?ahfadu kamam ?imtum, dahhin 
lakum nugs fahar/ 

[ha:di ljawa:yiz lakum/ 

/tisawwulu mahdar baha/ 


/2alummali hisba ?amaffi ha:li baha/ 


in her house 

There is not even & piastre for you 

I have many memories of the 
countries of North Africa 

Everyone has many different kinds 
of goods 

The story, O Mishpas, has a story 
(thereby hangs a tale) 

You learn it by heart also. Now 
you have had half a month 

These prizes are for you 

They will hold a meeting for him 
about it 

I will collect for myself a sum of 
money with which to advance 
my situation 
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Verb + preposttion + suffix 

This combination occurs only with the prepositions /bi/ and /li/ in which the 
sequence is treated as one word phonologically, and has only one main stress. 
Two word sequences can, of course, occur in which there is the possibility of 
either the long or short forms of the preposition. Example: 

[&rihna baha/ 

/firihna bicha/ we were happy for her 

/fimbna:baha/ 
The preposition /li/ * for’ has, when in combination with a verb, two forms, one 
the same as the short unattached form (/li, lak, In/, etc.). The other form shows 
a doubling of the flj with a preceding /a/ which is stressed. This doubled form 
also has an alternant with one /1/ before a consonantal suffix with, however, the 
changed syllabic shape remaining. All of these possible forms are stylistic 
variants and some are more preferred to others by different people. The full 


range of forms is as follows: 
Short form Doubled form Reduced doubled form 
Sing. 1 c. [hj Jalli) 
2m. [lak] fallak/ 
af [kj Jali 
9m. [lul Jallu/ 
3 f. /laha/ [allaha/ Jalhaj 
Plur. 1 c. flana] /allana/ jalna/ 8 
96: Nahum} /allabom/ /alhum/ 


The same phonological rules apply for verb + preposition + suffix as for 
verb -+ suffix : 


[katab] ^ he wrote /katabli/ he wrote to me 
[katabt/ I wrote /katabtalu/ I wrote to him 
/?alumm/ I collect /?alummali/ I collect for myself 
/katabti/ you (f.) wrote /katabti:li/ you (f.) wrote to me 
/katabu/ they wrote /katabodi/ ^ they wrote to me 


/?awhe:t/ I inspired 


f?awhe:talu/ I inspired to him (persuaded 
him) 


One important exception is that as mentioned earlier, verbs with a weak 


middle radical shorten the medial long vowel with the addition of these suffixes : 
/gaxx/ it has become __/sarli/ it has become for me 
jtijib/ he brings /2iibh/ he brings for me 
/2ihtay/ he needs /tihtajlaha/ he needs it (f.) (lit. ‘ to it’) 
The doubled and reduced doubled forms occur with verb forms of final syllable 
shape CVCC, which means in effect 1st and 2nd sing. maso. of the perfect of 


* Does not follow the rule of assimilation of /1/ to following jn]. Compare Baghdad: /ji:binna/ 
* bring to us’ (jib + il + naf). 
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all except reduplicative and final /w/ and /y/ verbs and non-suffixed forms of . 
reduplicative verbs (e.g. /hutt, tihutt, ?ihutt/). The total combination of forms 
following CVCC is the following (using the form /jibt/ * I/you brought’): . 
Short Doubled Reduced doubled 
to me /jibtali/ /jibtalli/ 
to you(m.) = /jibtalak/ /jibtallak/ 
to you (f.) /jibtalik/ /jibtallk/ 


- 


to him hibtalu/ /jibtallu/ 

to her /jibtallaba/ /jibtalha/ 
to us /jibtallana/ /jibtalna/ 
to them [jibtallahum; /jibtalhum/ 


As can be seen from the above, in this position the doubled and reduced doubled 
forms occur to the exclusion of the short forms with consonant initial suffixes 
[na], [hum] and /kum/, and /ha/ (i.e. /allaha/ or /alha/ rather than /laha/). This 
seems to be connected with a restriction on more than two consecutive short 
open unstressed syllables after the stress, therefore excluding "/Jibtalaha/, 
*/huttalahum/. This agrees with the general position in most dialects. Forms 
of the above kind with doubled /l/ or change of syllabic shape are wide-spread.? 
It does, however, conflict with the presence in Meccan of forms such as 
{bagaratu/ ' his cow’, /halalatu/ ' his halala (a coin)’. The syllabic sequence 
CVCVCVCV(C) with initial stress is in fact confined in Meccan to noun + pro- 
noun suffix forms of this type. Forms of this kind are not found in the dialects 
of eastern Arabia and southern Mesopotamia where corresponding words would 
have the form CCVCCV(h) : 

Baghdadi  /rgubta/ his neck 

Dosmi [bgirtih] his cow 
It is possible that the existence of forms of the shape CVCVCVCV such as 
/bagaratu/, /ragabatu/ may be typical of the dialects of the Hijaz and its neigh- 
bours as similar forms are also attested in Yemeni (the dialect of San‘a’) and in 
the dialect of Palmyra: 

Yemeni /gasabateh/ his reed 

fhadabateh/ its hump 
Palmyra /baqarate/ his cow 
fraqabate/ his neck A 

The evidence of the place-names of the Hijàz and eastern Arabia also support 
the view that CVCVCV is a common nominal form in these dialects.!? 


Derived verb stems 


The system of verb stem derivation in Meccan corresponds closely to that of 
the dialects of Egypt and the Levant. The forms in /o:/ found in the dialects of 


? Baghdadi /giltilhum/, Cauene /?ultilak/, Beirut /?ultallak/, Dósiri /guitelha/. 
19 Note the following examples: al-‘Aqaba, al-Qarana, al-‘Araba, Salaqa, al-Nakhala, 
al-Bahara (A. Musil, The northern Hejáz, New York, 1920). 
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-** edstern Arabia do not seem to exist (e.g. /so:laf/ ‘to speak’, /ho:tal/ ‘ to slaver °), 
. neither is there any form corresponding to Classical IX [ifzalla/. A form 


/atfazal/ exists which corresponds very closely to Classical VII fiftazal/. It may 


' be that /atfaral/ is the true dialect form and that /aftagal/ represents cross- 


fertilization from Classical. The two forms correspond very closely in their 
application. It is interesting that the initial vowel of the prefixes is /a/ in all 
cases. Perhaps this serves to distinguish them from the /i/ prefix of the 
imperfect : 

[?angalab/| it was changed //?ingalib/ itis changed 
The characteristic /1/ vowel of the imperfect is elided in all cases before vowel 
initia] suffixes in accordance with the vowel elision principle : 

j2axstabir/ I consider /fastabrak/ I consider you 

Examples (the classes are numbered in accordance with their Classical Arabic 
correspondences) : 


II /fakkak/ / 2ifakkails/ to break open (/fakk/ ‘ to open ’) 
Il [ra:jaz/ [?irazjiz/ to visit repeatedly (/rijig/ ' to return ’) 
IV /?arsal/ [?ireil/ to send 

V [?&thammal/ /?ithammil/ to bear (/hamal/ ‘ to carry ’) 

VI /?atsathar/ — [?itsa:hir] to have evening meal (/sihr] ' early 


morning ’) 
VIL /?angalab/ /?ingalib/ to change 
VIO /?atwalad/ ^ /?itwalid/ to be born 
ffagtabar/ —fyistabir/ to consider 
IX /?astanfag/ /?istanfig/ to take snuff (/nafuiga/ ‘ snuff’) 
Dialogue 

The following dialogue 1s an excerpt from a television series. The character 
Misheas is the narrator and addresses the audience. The transcription 1s 
phonemic except that certain allophonic variations in the phonemes /a/ and 
/a:/ have been transcribed. /a/ stands for the retracted realization in emphatic 
contexts, jaj for all others. The symbol /o/ stands for the closer variety of this 
vowel used in rapid speech as a stylistic variant. /?/ is marked when pro- 
nounced and omitted when it was omitted in rapid style. Emphatic velarized 
realizations of /]/ and /f/ are marked by subscript dot. These are ‘ emphatic 
by position’, to use Cantineau’s terminology. Anacoluthon is marked —/. 
This is common particularly with the character Mishgas, whose delivery is 
extremely fast. Stress is marked by an acute accent over the vowel of the 
stressed syllable when this is of interest. 

Characters are indicated as follows: Mishgas—Mi., Abū Ahmad—A.A., 
Mahmitid—Ma., First onlooker—1, Second onlooker—2. 

Mi. masa:? alxecr. Jana ata:lig gala min. ?ata:lig zala leallad. ?ana faryfu 
ja:lis filgahwa we ma: adri mim illi —/ 2u::: biyigri ljari:da. ma:falla, ma:Jalla. 
?agunni ?alyo:m alfa:th alkabir algallarm alkabi:r algazizm, ?azgunnu ra:yih 
kida ylaxbitlana filjar:da. walla madri yimkin ij gindu wa:hid uylaxbit 
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muxxana gala muxxu. ala kulli ha: nilathiz alyo:m alzallazm alkabir. lahsan 1 
kulli yo:m yigmil fima meglobu yiddina ?ajwiba mahi gahh u sa:ga:t 1? gahh. 
fana gindi ?ana —/ agunni inni wa:hid —/ wahda marra kida la:maht innu 
addama su?a:a:b sahh. gala kuli had nila:hiz algalla:m alkabur abu ahmad 
unlazhiz attala:ta yalja:t. rübbama innu lyom ixámmana u ma: yjub yalta:t. 
nia:hzu sawa. fattihu suyumakum unta:lig fi abu ahmad sawa. 

A.A. lahhawle wala guwwata ?ila: bila:h. wallahi tfft wana ja:lis 
liha:li. sarli sa:sa wu mafi ahad je: dá:zatu !? agdar akallimu w?afitdu min 
almaslu:ma:t almuxtazana filmuxx hina. ha: ha:da mahmu:d je:. ?ahlan yax 
mahmu:d. 

Ma. ‘Yahlan ?ahlan ke:f alha:l. ?e:fbak ga:gid hhadak kida. 

A.A. wallazhi ana afaddil ajlis liha:h, zafe:n anfarid binafsi, wa ?afakkir 
filgalam da, kerf da w kef ?imfi. ralzímu:m,'4 tigdar tigeud magary. ?i:wa 
sterith. 

Ma. Yagsud mazaik [wayya. tayyib ?afudak bitigra ljar:da lida w 
rasyih fizha, 

A.A. walla:hi ba?attabbig al?axba:z. ?aslu ?ana ?ahubb alvaxba:r, ajri 
waratha jari. tagawwar 15 ?ana kulli youn agra kulli ljararyid ilh btusdur 
ukamam ba?ajlis asmaz aliza:zza:t bizza:t al?axba:r. 

l. ?alla:?allaz. gal gal. tabgan tabgan. ya: sa:tir. harjagaygi:ma. 
mumkin tgulli ?inta min mita tihtammi 9 bil?axba:r u bil?iza:ga:t. 

A.A. wallazhi min yorm ma: kunt gayi. ubuxguigan zarm ?alf u tusga 1 
miyya w xamsa wzi[rin. 

l. mita ha:da. 

A.A. ?ayyaim hitlar ma: agaid ta?si:s alhizb anna:z. 

l. tarsus alhizb anna:z min ?ayya:m hitlar. 

A.A. 2e:{bak inta tfukkur hitlar gadizm. ya:je:xx da: hitlar wald alba:rih. 

l. tiwa figlan. 

A.A. ?atwalad sanat Falf u tusga miyya w xamsa mi:la:di. 

1. ?alf u tusga miyya u xamsa mitla:di. 

2. iwa yai fex. la: yabwahmad. gahi:h gadag illi samma:k abu Imagza:rif 
linnu yigrif kull fe:. 

1. kamam tigrif mita twalad ! 

2. zad alla! 

Ma. la: budd. 


11 Jlahsan/ resembles the particle /yagni/ ‘ıt means’. It introduces a re-statement of some- 
thing already said. 

13 /ga:zart/ ‘ sometimes ’, ht. ‘ hours’. 

13 [da:zatu/, a particle with the general meaning of ' so that '. 

14 feal'zimu:m/ normally stressed in this way, although one would expect /galgi'muzm/. An 
introductory particle meaning ' by the way ’, ‘ anyway ’. 

15 Itagawwar/ an elevated form; one would expect /?itgawwar/. 

15 The final fif is an anaptyctic separating /mm/ from /b/. 

1? The faj 1s very forward. One would expect fij; the lip rounding is probably the result of 
the preceding /u/. 
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A.A. kuali haya ba?agullak. ?as|u ?ana mawsu:ga. mawsu:g& gilmiyya 
kabitra jiddan. galgimucm gindak ?as?ila, Jas?al ?ana mustagidd ajarwbak 
fayyi su?a:l wa ?agzab su?a:l. 

l. tayyib gulli. fem atwalad hitlar. 

A.A. u haida su?a:l. 

l. tabgan su?ail. 

A.A. atwalad hitlar ya: si:di fi balad tagasbem 18 annimsa wa ?alma:nya 
2ismaha limba:?ax. 

l. mma:falla. tigrif abu ahmad, ?ana law kam gindi lmaglu:ma:t illi zindak, 
kunt askut wala ?agu:l li?ahad salezha. 

A.A. ?askut u bass. 

l. wahtafizbaha nnafsi.!? 


2. jararyid wa ?axba:r. 

l. ma:[alla. 

2. waddunya. 

l. mafala. gum ya: feix. 
A.A. gala fem. 


l. xala:s nimfi ya: [e:x. 

2. mahmu:d, furga. 

A.A. ?ajlis 2astafiid minni fwayyat maglu:ma:t. 

l. gan ?iznak. la: ?astafadna, stafadna, stafadna. 

A.A. lahhawla wala guwwata ?1lla: billa:h. ?aslu nna:s ha:di l?ayya:m ma: 
yhubbu istafi:du ?abadan. zalrimu:m nidawwir sala wa:hid tami nfiidu. 

Mi. ha ha ha ga:l byijri ?abu lmaga:if gail byijri. ?ech ya?abu Imagamif 
bitajn kerf. tijri jary alwubu:[ ye: rizgok ma: thu:f. xorobt muxxana wxalle:t 
aljama:sa yifrudu. xalla:k alla. gala kulii ha:l, fakkartu innu ibya yjammal 
magatya lyo:m u yreyyihkum. gala kullin bardu fi: tala:ta yalta:t. ?arju innu 
yagni zabattu:a. zabattu:a tayyib a: sirdi fukran wa tusbahu *? zala xer. 


Translation 


Mi. Good evening. Who am I watching? I’m watching the fodder 
merchant. I can see him sitting in the coffee house and I don't know who.... 
Oooh he’s reading a newspaper. Mashala. I think to-day that the great 
conqueror, the great savant (Abii Ahmad) is going to confuse us with the 
newspaper. By God I don’t know, perhaps someone will come and see him and 
he will confuse our brains as well as his. Anyway, to-day we shall watch the 
great savant. Actually, every day he makes us dizzy and gives us answers 
which are not correct, and sometimes they are correct. I have —/ I think that 

18 /tagas/ ‘it falls or 18 situated '. This verb is irregular in the dialect, as all other initial /w/ 
verbs retain the fw] in the imperfect. This seems to be an complete verb retained in this form 
meaning ‘to be situated’ and also in the expression /tigazlak assaha:la/ ‘may comfort befall 
you’. In the second usage the normal vocalization for the dialect is used, in the first the Classical 
vocalization. The normal dialect verb for ‘ to fall’ is /ta:h/. 


1* [nnafai/ for /Inafsi/. 
20 Htusbah/: before the velarized consonante the vowel of the prefix is /u/, not fi. 
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someone —/ once I noticed that he gave us questions which were correct. 
Anyway we will watch the great savant Abii Ahmad and we will look out for 
the three mistakes. Perhaps to-day he will trick us and will not make any 
mistakes. We will watch him together. 

A.A, There is no power and no strength except with God (expression of 
dismay). By God, I have become bored sitting alone. I have been here an 
hour and no one has come that I could speak to and be of benefit to with my 
knowledge, which is stored in my brain here. Ha, this is Mahmüd coming. 
Welcome Mahmüd, my brother (friend). 

Ma. Welcome, welcome. How are you? What’s wrong with you, sitting 
alone like this ? 

A.A. Well, really (lit. * By God’), I prefer to sit alone so that I may be in 
solitude and think about this world, how itis and how itis progressing. Anyway, 
you can sit with me. Yes, take a seat. 

Ma. I will sit with you for a while. Good, I see that you are reading the 
newspaper and are completely absorbed in it. 

A.A. Well, really, I am following the news. The fact is that I love the 
news, and I pursue it (lit. ‘run behind it"). Imagine, every day I read all the 
newspapers which are published and also I sit and listen to the news broadcasts. 

1. God, God. Wonderful, wonderful. Naturally, naturally, O the Con- 
cealer (i.e. God). A great thing. Could you possibly tell me how long you have 
been interested in the news and broadcasts ? 

A.A. Well, since I was small. And especially in the year 1925. 

1. When was that? 

A.A. In the days when Hitler refounded the Nazi Party. 

1. The refounding of the Nazi Party in the days of Hitler. 

A.A. What is wrong with you, do you think that Hitler was ancient ? 
O Shaykh, Hitler was a child of yesterday. 

1. Yes, obviously. 

A.A. He was born in the year A.D. 1905. 

l. A.D. 1905. 

2. Yes, O Shaykh. No, Abii Ahmad. Really, the one who called you 
Abü'l Ma'àrif spoke the truth, because he knows everything. 

1. You even know when he was born. 

2. ‘Ad Allah (expressions of wonder). 

Ma. No doubt. 

A.A. I will tell you everything. The fact is that I am an encyclopaedia. 
A great encyclopaedia of knowledge. By the way, if you have any questions, 
ask them. I am prepared to answer any of the most difficult questions. 

1. Good, then tell me. Where was Hitler born ? 

A.A, And that was a question ? 

1. Of course it was a question. 

A.A. Hitler was born, sir, in a country situated between Austria and 
Germany called Limba:?ax. 
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1. What God wills. You know, Abii Ahmad, if I had the knowledge that 
you have, I would keep quiet and not tell anyone about it. 

A.A. Keep quiet and that’s all 1 
And keep it for myself. 

Newspapers and news (in wonder). 

What God wills. 

The world (in wonder). 

What God wills. Let us go, O Shaykh (lit. “ stand up’). 

A. A. Where to ? 

1. Itis finished. Let us go, O Shaykh. 

2. O Mahmid, an opportunity (Le. to go). 

A.A. Sit and benefit a little more from my knowledge. 

1. With your permission, no. We have benefited, we have benefited, we 
have benefited. 

A.A. There is no strength and no power except with God. The fact is that 
these days people do not want to benefit at all. Anyway, we will look for some- 
one else to be of use to. 

Mi. Ha, ha, ha. He said that he runs (after the news). The father of 
knowledge said that he runs. Father of knowledge, how do you run? ‘If you 
run (behave) like a wild person, you will only receive your sustenance ' (a saying 
meaning ' Every person is responsible for his own actions and their con- 
sequences"). You have destroyed our brains and made the people run away. 
God preserve you. Anyway, did you think that he would be polite with me 
to-day and let you relax ? Anyway, there are three mistakes. I hope that you 
saw them exactly. Did you see them? Good, sir. Thank you. Good night 
to you. 


rH bo pt bo pe 


ZOROASTRIAN BAJ AND DRON—II* 
By Mary Boyce and Frroze Korwan 


In the first part of this study ‘framing’ bàj have been considered in 
connexion with religious rituals celebrated in the fire-temples, and with acts for 
achieving or maintaining ritual purity, mostly by paw-mahal priests. Here it is 
proposed to consider such bàj as are needed and used in daily life. 

Among the many bä) prescribed for ordinary actions those for eating and 
drinking are the most numerous and the most frequently referred to. Hence the 
common (if not always appropriate) rendering of 6a7 as ' grace before food’. 
The fact that in literary references usually only the opening bd is mentioned 
has further helped to obscure the special character of the Zoroastrian observance. 
For most activities there is one fixed pair of ba, initial and final; but for 
eating and drinking there are four, which vary according to the solemnity of 
the occasion and the piety and learning of the individual concerned. These 
baj are known in the Pahlavi and Persian books as the ba * nan xwardan, or 
more briefly baj 1 nàn, and in Gujarati as the yamvani baj. Of them the three 
main ones are listed in descending order of dignity in the Saddar Bundahis, 
where it is said: ‘It is necessary that before men arè about to eat they should 
first thank God the great and glorious, and should acknowledge the favours 
which they have received '. The initial ba € nan is not, however, only an 
utterance of thanksgiving, but protects something almost sacramental, since 
by the acts of eating and drinking man consumes the creations of Hord&d and 
Amurdad, as the priest does in the sacred ceremonies; and if he is a good man, 
partaking temperately and reverently, he benefits by so doing the good creation. 
Accordingly the highest form of bàj $ nàn, namely the drén yat, which nowadays, 
as we have seen, is used only by priests in the fire-temples,> was formerly 
celebrated much more generally, by the laity as well as priests, by women as 
well as men; in fact by any Zoroastrian who wore sudra and kusti, and by 
whom worship had been performed (yašt kard éstéd),* anyone, that is, who had 
reached maturity and had entered fully into the religious life of the community. 5 

The drén yašt is the only ba * nàn which is said with barsam; and from the 
Pahlavi and Persian texts it appears that, with one exception, it was always so 
recited. There were, however, two separate observances which could be followed 
when the yast was used as a domestic bàj. By one the service could be fully 
solemnized, in which case the expression drón yaz- was properly used; by the 
other it was recited without ritual, in which case the idiom was drón . . . ul 
gow- ‘to say aloud the dron(-service)'.* The latter course was specifically 


1 For part 1 see BSO.AS, xxxiv, 1, 1971, 66-78. 

1 B. N. Dhabhar (ed.), Saddar Nasr and Saddar Bundehesh, Bombay, 1908, lix.2 (p. 181). 
3 Bee part 1, p. 65. 

4 See And., ed. Tavadia, p. 83, n., p. 82, n. 

5 of. T, vrn.4. 

*See Pahl. Vd., xvi.7 (drón .. . ul gówién) and of Sng., ni.35. 
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enjoined in the past on a woman in menses, who could not herself, being ritually 
impure, consecrate anything or touch anything consecrated.’ In such circum- 
stances she was to recite the service only, using the šnūman of Bros, the great 
protector agamst evil. This appears to be the one time when the service was 
spoken without barsam. On other occasions a woman could, as zōt, consecrate 
the drón with barsam in hand,9 making the ritual dani; and could moreover 
act as zot for other women (zan pad zõōtth * zanan $ased).9 This presumably refers 
to the shared drón yašt used as a bàj 7 nan for several persons, as is still the 
custom among ham-qalám priests.!9? It is probably also in connexion with the 
domestic celebration of this shared rite that the question was asked whether a 
man might take the ba from his former slave. The answer was that if the 
ex-slave were now truly free, wore sudra and kusti, and spoke the ba correctly 
(ba) durust z*ànad), it was proper; but that it was not proper to take the bay 
from a man who was actually a slave.*! 

It is not, however, in connexion with women or slaves that the highest form 
of grace is generally mentioned in Pahlavi literature and the Sdhnama; but 
rather in stories about kings and nobles, high priests and ministers, and men 
of substance. Formerly the drón yašt was evidently recited generally by all 
priests wherever they were and whatever the occasion. Thus when the high 
priest of Hormizd IV visited the minister Izad Guinasp in prison, ‘ food was 
placed before the pious men. Then they took the bàj, holding the barsam ’ 
(nthadand x*an pi-i yazdán-parast, gtriftand pas baz u barsam be dast).'? 
Although nothing is known of forms of prayer which may have been used of old 
in pagan Iran, there appears to be a link between such observance and a 
reported incident in the life of the prophet himself, when & pagan priest came 
to his father’s house, and PouruSaspa set before him a cup of mare’s milk and 
asked him to consecrate it. Zoroaster, then only a boy, 18 represented as 
protesting because he regarded the priest, a daéva-worshipper, as unfit to 
bless the milk. 13 

The strict piety whereby not even a drop of water was to be drunk without 
the ba of the drón yast appears required ideally in Sasanian times of the lay 
gentry as well as the priests. When Kharrad expounds the Zoroastrian faith 
to the Byzantine emperor, he declares ‘ unless the sage, devout dshgdn has the 
barsam in his hand, having taken the 6a, he should not taste a drop of water, 
even if thirst drives him to dream of water’ (jthandtde dthqan~+ yazdan-parast 
ču bar bat barsam *na-girad be dast, na šāyad éa&idan-$ yak qatre ab, gar az 

? See, e.g., Rivayats, MU, 1, 222 10-16, Dhabhar, 223-4. On present practice see below, p. 309. 

8 Seo Sng., iii.32, and x.35. 

t Ond., x.35. It was only a woman of ill-fame who could not herself conseorate the drón, but 

who had to employ others to do so (Sné., x.36). 

19 Bee part 1, p. 67. 

11 Rivaáyats, MU, rr, 20.4—10, Dhabhar, 415. 

13 Firdausi, Sáhnama, Tehran ed., 1984—6, vim, p. 2571, 1. 96 (transl. Warner, vu, 82-3). 

13 See Wizidagiha $ Züdspram, xi.1-5 (ed. B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1964, 68-9); Dinkard, 
v1r.3.34—6 (ed. D. P. Sanjana, London, 1912, xm, 57-8; M. Molé, La légende de Zoroastre selon 
les textes pehlevis, Paris, 1967, 35-7). 
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tasnagt db binad be x*üb)* This general statement is borne out by various 
incidents in the epic, such as the time when a meal was hastily set out in an 
orchard for the retinue of Bahram Cübin, but before they ate ‘ a loyal servitor 
entered the orchard having taken the ba, barsam in hand’ (bty@mad yaki 
mard-t mehtar-parast, be bay az pas-x baz u barsam be dast).5 He was presumably 
to act as 26t for the band of nobles. The Syrian Acts of Christian martyrs provide 
further testimony for the lay observance of this rite; for there it is told how 
the Persian noble Mihramguinasp, about to abandon the religion of his fore- 
fathers, became ‘ disgusted with the mumbling of the Magian custom, and when- 
ever, in accord with heathenish usage, a Magian came and gave him wask at 
mealtimes, he began to say to himself [a Christian prayer]... and to make the 
sign of the Cross over the drón, and then to eat '.19 

The king himself was one of the nobility, a member of the second estate ; 
and there are a number of stories told of Sasanian kings in which they take the 
ba) before eating, sometimes even in times of dire stress. One occurs in the 
Karnamag 1 Ardašīr, when the king comes, lonely and dispirited, to the house of 
Burzag and Burzidur. The hospitable brothers, who did not know the way- 
farer's identity, ‘ consecrated the drón and said to ArdaSir: “ Be pleased to 
take the bàj and eat”... ArdaSir ... took the ba and ate’ (drén yast ud 6 
Ardaxkir awahiin kard ku wag framay grift ud awartin zwar ... ArdaxSir .. . way 
grift ud awarisn zward).!" In this domestic ceremony, it seems, the guest took 
part as rdspi in a shared drón yašt, in which one of his hosts acted as zot. Although 
the piety of Burzag and Burzédur is insisted upon, there is no suggestion that 
the brothers were priests; and although they worship and invoke the divine 
beings on the king’s behalf,!® their reward for the help which they give him is 
* a district to govern and rule’ (rostag-e pad sardarth ud kadag-cwaddyth).° 

It seems that it was only when the king was thus unrecognized that he was 
called upon to act in the lesser capacity of réspi. In all the other incidents it is 
the king himself who takes barsam in hand, usually, it would appear, simply to 
speak the service. Thus it seems to have been a spoken drón yast which was 
shared as their bàj 2 nän by Khusrau Parvéz and his nobles before the banquet 
given by the king for the Byzantine prince Niyatus. As an act of courtesy 


14 Uahndima, xx, p. 2762, 1. 1513 (Warner, vn, 277). The texta have be-girad, which yields 
little gense. On the use of bàj by the dihgün olass of. Sühnàma, vir, p. 1820, 1 214 (. . . din-i 
dihqün-s Gtad-parast, ke bi baz barsam na-girad be dasi). 

15 §ahnama, virt, p. 2648, 1. 1445 (Warner, vit, 167). 

1$ See G. Hoffmann, Auszige aus syrischen Akten persvscher Märter, Leipzig, 1880, 96. The 
word wask has been interpreted as a drink, see W. B. Henning, ‘ The Middle-Persian word for 
* beer "', BSOAS, XVII, 3, 1955, 603-4; in this particular passage one would expect it to 
signify some part of the fani (on which, m ourrent usage, see part I, p. 68), and to be associated 
therefore with the drón. Cf. the Mandaean passage oited by Henning, loc. cit. 

1! D. P. Sanjana (ed.), The Kdrname i Artakhshir + Papakin, Bombay, 1896, vu.6, 7. The 
brethren presumably addressed their guest ' inarticulately ' (see part 1, p. 71), and the longish 
speech added in the text after their courteous request must be taken as romancer’s licence. 

15 ibid., viii.8 (where yazisn is evidently used as a general term, and not with reference to 


the yamma). 
1? jbid., viii.19. 
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Khusrau had donned for the occasion a robe sent him by Theodosius, which 
was adorned with crosses, his priests having allayed his scruples by decreeing 
that ‘ clothes make not faith’ (din mist .. . be puli be-pady). In Firdausi’s 
account of the taking of bàj the barsam is handed to the king by his uncle 
Bindéy. No priest is mentioned. The poet describes the scene as follows : 
zaramid zandán bari xan nigast be Sud iz Byndóy barsam be dast 
ashandar be-grift u andar nthin be zamzam hams rdy zad bà radan 

* He (Khusrau) strode, smiling, to take his seat at the table. Bmdéy hastened, 
barsam in hand. The ruler of the world took (it) and privately murmured with 
the nobles’. It seems probable that Firdausi has here confused 6a and 
zamzam, on account of the Persian idiom be baj guftan ' to speak with bay’, 1.e. 
‘ marticulately '??; and that the original Pahlavi meant that the king (reciting 
the dron yast) exchanged the baj with his nobles. This interpretation is borne 
out by the next lines, which describe how Niyatus, outraged by the sight of 
Khusrau in his cross-adorned robe reciting Zoroastrian prayers, flings from the 
table, saying: ‘ba and cross together are an insult to Christ through Caesar ’ 
(... baz déalipa be ham 2 Qassar buvad bar Masiha sitam). Binddy strikes 
him for this, and Niyatus demands Bindéy’s person from Khusrau. In the 
king’s answer occur the following words: ' God forbid that I should abandon 
the faith of my fathers, chosen and pure lords of the earth, and go over to the 
faith of Christ—not take the bay at table and become a Christian ’ (mabdda ke 
din-i niyàgán- sš, guzide pthandar u pakdn+ 218, guzdram be din-+ Mastha 
savam, na-giram be z*àn bat u tarsá šavam).* 

Khusrau’s piety in respect of the baj 1 nàn is shown also in earlier incidents 
of his reign, during the campaigns against Bahram Ciibin. Once when fleeing 
across the desert with only two companions the king asked for food at a lonely 
shrine, and was offered such meagre fare as the place had. ‘ The king having 
taken the bd with those two liegemen, barsam in hand, they sat down upon the 
soft grey sand and ate in haste what there was ' (#shanjiiy bà in do cusrau-parast 
girift az pay-+ baz barsam be dast, nišastand bar narm rig kabūd be uštāb 
z*ardand anéé ke büd). A shrine could naturally provide a barsam. On another 
similar occasion, when a caravan-leader, an Arab, slew an ox for the fugitive 
Khusrau and his followers, they simply ‘took the baj’ with no mention of 
barsam (giriftand baz dn ke büd din-mziih),** presumably, that is, they spoke one 
of the lesser bà; 1 nàn. That barsam could not always readily be obtained is a key 
factor in the pathetic story of the death of Yazdigerd MI, as recounted by 
Firdausi. As a hungry fugitive the lung came to the miller’s door, and was 
offered what the man had—dry bread and water-cress. ‘The king replied: 

20 SGhndma, 1x, p. 2793, 1. 2092 (Warner, vu, 308). 
21 ibid., rx, p. 2794, ll. 2102-3 (Warner, viu, 309). 
11 See part x, pp. 72-3. : 
33 Sahnama, 1X, p. 2794, 1. 2106. 
34 ibid., xx, p. 2795, Il. 2119-20 (Warner, vri, 310). 
35 ibid., rx, p. 2716, Il. 708-7 (Warner, vx, 234). 
26 ibid., 1x, p. 2784, n. (Paris ed. only); Warner, vor, 250. 
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“ Bring what you have. With barsam the food indeed will serve " ' (bedti guft šāh 
dnie dari biyar, x*ariá niz bà barsam dyad be kar).2” The miller brought the 
food, but had to hasten away to procure the barsam. His request for one, from 
a local dihgan, awakened curiosity,?5 and his description of his noble guest 
led to Yazdigerd's murder. This story emphasizes the fact that barsam was 
not used by members of the lowest estate. 

Other occasions are described in the Sáhnáma when hungry and desperate 
fugitives insist on ba) and barsam before they will eat. Only once is it said that 
a noble in these circumstances, namely Bahram Cibin, forgot the bàj. But 
a comrade recalled him to his religious duty: ' Yalan-sina gave the barsam 
to Bahram—in his grief he had forgotten the baj’ (Yalan-stna barsam be 
Bahram dad, nayamad hami dar yam az ba yàd).*9 If self-discipline was truly 
as strictly required as this, it may well still have been the bay with barsam which 
ArdaSir Papakan took when he came in, hungry and thirsty, from hunting.?? 
The classical authors have certainly paid a number of tributes to the Persians’ 
moderation and self-control in the matter of eating, which accords with 
Zoroastrian discipline.3t On the other hand, the ‘ Book of Kings ' was compiled 
by priests, and it may well be that they went beyond the facts of daily life in 
their stress on the use of the drón yašt as the essential 6a) 1 nan. There is also 
the possibility that in Firdausi’s redaction the word baj (or baz) tended to draw 
barsam with it in fixed association, so that not every reference of his to bàZ with 
barsam is necessarily reliable. 

Other baj 1 nàn were certainly recognized. In the Saddar Bd. the second one 
is called the wàj 1 Ohrmaed, which in the Saddar Nasr is glossed ya‘nt Amaga- 
sfandi.9? The first name is given because the initial bàj contains the sntiman of ` 
Ohrmazd, the second because it includes Y, vrr.3-4, whose opening words are 
amesa spanta. In India it is regularly known as the Amesaspand bàj. It is 
purely a spoken bàj, with no ritual and no barsam ; but it also is a solemn one, 
which is used (now almost solely by priests) at gaha@mbars and on anniversary 
days, and at religiously endowed feasts in general. Its texts are as follows: 
Opening baj: a. v. 3, fravarüne . . . [with appropriate gah] . . . frasastagaeéa 
ahurahe mazdé vaévató c'"aronawható xínaoÜra, greater énüman of Ohrmazd, 
amoá&a, sponta... jasaits (== Y, vxr.3—4), 10d dat yazamaidé (= Y, v.1), a. v. 3, 
humata hiiata huvarita . . . , Pazand dsbáca, with lesser šnūman of Ohrmazd 
(recited ‘ inarticulately ’). 

Closing baj: a. v. 4, y. a. v. 2, vasasča tu .. . drvato.stósá (= Y, vrn.5-8), 
a. t. 9, y. a. v. 2, yasnoméa vahmamča . . . Gfrindms, lesser intiman of Ohrmazd, 
a. v. 1, ahmàs raéita . . . korfo muzd, kusts bastan. 


?? ibid., xx, p. 2005, 1. 497 (Warner, rx, 100). 

38 ibid., rx, p. 2995, I. 502 (barsam cera x*ühiy dy rüzbeh?). 
29 ibid., rx, p. 2788, 1. 2003 (Warner, vir, 304). 

30 Karndmag, ed. Sanjana, ix.10. 

31 e.g., Xenophon, Anabasis, v.2.17. 

3* Gaddar Nasr, xxi.7. 
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It is noteworthy that, essentially, this baj is based on Y, vir, i.e. the final 
ha of the drón yat; for Y, vm.3— and Y, v.1 of the opening section form the 
essential baj for the drón cant; and Y, vrn.5-8 of the closing section follows 
the éa@3nt and concludes the service.?? 

The third 64) is much simpler, consisting essentially of Y, v.l. (= Y, 
xxxvnu.l) It is called in the Pahlavi books by the opening words of this 
section, namely 40a dat yazamasde, or, briefly, simply s$03.3* The 6d) 18 taken with 
Y, v.1, a. v. 3; and is left with a. v. 4, y. a. v. 2, a. v. 1, ahmàs raéita . . . korfo 
muzd, and kusts bastan. Until the early decades of the present century this bà? 
was generally taken by Zoroastrians for their ordinary meals. It is now used 
mostly by priests, and in Iran by the laity too when they take their meals 
during the nine nights’ retreat. 

In the Saddar Bundahs3 it is said: ' That person who does not know how to 
offer the drén must take the ba of Ohrmazd. And if they do not know even 
this, they must recite aloud $06 daj yazamatdé, and say 3 ašəm vohii (Gn kas 
ke drn na-danad yastan, bayad ke vaj-+ Ohrmazd hà gsrad. Va agar in ni 
na-dànad, 10a Gat yazamatdé bar x*anand va se ašom vohi be giiyand).* There 
is, however, another very simple bä; which was admitted for children, the sick, 
and presumably the ignorant, namely one asem vohü said before and after 
eating. This is mentioned in Sné., v, where bij $ nān xwardan appear to be 
treated, namely the dron yašt, 104, and asom vohū. The exposition here is not 
wholly clear, however, for the author, writing for fellow-priests, appears to use 
yaát indifferently for yast t kehi.e. the drón service, and yast* meh, here apparently 
the ya3t * nō nàvar, the equivalent of géti-xrid, whose performance (personally 
or through a priest) was enjoined on every Zoroastrian upon attaining his or 
her majority.9? The text is concerned with the sin of eating irreverently, the 
different ways in which this can be done being subsumed under the one expression 
drayan4aursnth ‘devouring while chattering’, this being the most grievous 
way of erring. “A child of from 8 to 15 years, male or female, even if without sin 
with regard to celebrating the (drén) yašt [1.e. though not expected to do so], yet 
if he can say $0d and adem vohi, and does not do so, then (the sin of) “devouring 
chatteringly " goes to his account. And if (an adult) can celebrate the (dron) 
yast by heart, and (yet) says (only) 104 and atom vohti—there was one (authority) 
who said that it is as if he had not celebrated the yadt (of nó nadvar) and had 
not become gét-rrtd; and there was another (authority) who said that he did 
not (thereby) become one “devouring chatteringly "' (az hast sdlag tà 15 
sülag, mard ud zan, hagar-ez pad yast kardan awinah, be-§ 104 ud asom vohit 
tuwan guftan, ud në gowéd, 6-3 drügàn-jawiénth 6 bun. ud ka-á yašt warm tuwān 
kardan, ud 104 ud ašom volui gowéd, büd kë guft ku édón bawéd &eón ka-& yast nē 


33 See part 1, pp. 63-4. 

*4 See Saddar Bd., hx.6; Sns., v.2, 5. 

35 Saddar Bd., xxvhi.4, and cf. Saddar Nasr, xxi.7. 

36 Tavadia, Sns., p. 92, n., takes ya& throughout as referring to the yat i nd nävar; but this 
yields poor sense. 
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kard éstéd, ud geti-ortd, në bawéd. ud büd kë guft ku drăyän-jawišnīh në bawed).*" 
Thus one authority held that the drón ya3t must be celebrated by all who were 
qualified to do so, whereas another, less exacting, found 408 and even atom 
vohu acceptable. In the Dadestan 1 dinig, Purs. 1xxviii.7, it is conceded that in 
& case of serious weakness or illness even a fully qualified priest (herbad $ 
gühün-srüd) may say töä, or a$om vohü, or merely the word ašəm, as his baj for 
water or food or medicine, if thereby he can preserve his pure body (tan 3 pak) 
from death.*® 

Since to eat and drink are acts of such regular occurrence, a special voca- 
bulary developed in this connexion. Thus a man who takes the baj before 
eating is waj-xwar or wiy-cwaranda; and one who fails to do so is drdydn or 
bi-wàj-zwaranda.?* One of the souls which the just Virüz saw suffering in hell 
was ‘the soul of that sinful man who in the world devoured Hordàd and 
Amurdad, water and plants, chatteringly, and ate unlawfully and did not keep 
the bday’ (ruwàn 1 awe druwand mard kē-š pad géttg Hordad ud Amurdad [sic], 
ab ud urwar, drayan jd ud adddiha award ud way ne dast).5* The text continues : 
* And sinfully, he did not celebrate the (dron) yašt, and as he despised Hordad, 
water, and Amurdad, plants, so this soul must thus undergo heavy punishment ’ 
(ud pad winahgarth yast në kard u-$ Hordad ab ud Amurdad urwar édon tarih 
bid, Oh ën ruwän edon grün padifrah abdyéd burd).*+ In the Naméz + Ohrmazd 
the Zoroastrian thanks God for having created him ‘as one eating with bay 
(wat-zwar), and not as one devouring chatteringly '.5* In the Rivdyats it is 
insisted that everyone must take baj for meals, and that to speak while eating 
is ‘the way of the non-Zoroastrian ' (dyin-t darvand).“® Darab Pahlan in his 
Farzwgat-náma of the late sixteenth century makes the same stipulation, 
permitting the recital of 404 only to those who do not know the ' great bay’ 
(i.e. the Amešaspand bàj) **; and he ends his section on the subject by exhorting 
himself: ‘Do you, O Darab, refrain from being without bàj, so that you may 
find a place full of light in highest heaven’ (To, ay Darab, az bx bàj Saw dür, 
k-az Gn yàbs garobman jay pur nür). Nowadays in Iran it is ordinarily only 
the priests who take a bay for eating; but there some at least do so strictly and 
on all occasions. In India this was the practice until early in the present 
century; but now the Parsi priests in the main eat with bàj only when they 
are keeping the highest purity, or upon special occasions, such as jašns, 1.e. 
ceremonial feasts. 

a? Bn, v.2. 

38 Cited in part 1, p. 65. 

39 For references see Tavadia, Sng., 152, on v.l, n. 3-4; and further Saddar Bd., Ixxv.13. 

40 AVN, xxiii.6; of. MX, ii.83. 

41 AVN, xxiii.7-9. 

11 Rivdyats, MU, 1, 412.7-8, Dhabhar, 320. 

13 Riväyats, MU, 1, 350.12, Dhabhar, 312. 

ti J, J. Modi (ed.), The Persian. Farziat-námeh and Kholáseh-5 din of Dastür Dérab Pahlan, 
Bombay, 1924, 25.8. Modi (Ceremonies and cusioms, 349) distinguishes between the ‘ great 
bäj with barsom ° (the dron yaét) and the ‘ great baj without barsom ' (the Amedaspand bij). 

‘8 Modi (ed.), The Persian Farziat-nameh, 26.36. 
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It was the silence which Zoroastrians maintained during meals which caught 
the attention of juddins rather than the words which they said before and after ; 
and to questions about this silence the Zoroastrians returned rationalized 
explanations,’* without mention of the reverence for Hordid and Amurdad 
which is insisted upon in their own treatises on the subject. In fact no particular 
explanation is required, since silence is maintained between all baj other than 
those which frame actions accompanied by Avesta. 

Since silence was kept throughout a meal, when toasts were proposed at 
a feast, the names of those for whom the wine was drunk were said ‘with bä’. 
‘So also during the meal... every toast, be it to the sacred memory of the 
departed or be it of any living being, ought to be taken inwardly . . . that is, 
inarticulately with lips compressed... ’.47 The Gujarati expression for this 18 
mun madhe yad kijye ‘to remember in silence’. It is not the Persian custom 
to make speeches on such occasions. Only the short formula is used: be yàd-4 
fulan, or fulan-ni ydd.® The word ydd is also used in connexion with acts of 
worship, for ' all the liturgical services, besides being performed in honour of 
a particular heavenly bemg or beings, are celebrated in the name or in the 
memory of somebody who is named in the recital ',*? i.e. in the Pazand dtbdéa. 
The invariable phrase used is édar yad bad ' may (so and so) be remembered 
here '. When this dibaéa is repeated within the service, since it is in Pazand it is 
necessarily said inarticulately or ' with ba)’. From these various usages an 
association developed between the term yad and the muted method of speaking ; 
and so one finds instructions in one of the Revdyats to recite ‘ with ydd’, i.e. 
inarticulately, instead of the usual ‘ with bay ’.5° 

The third 6a for eating, 16a, is the one said when an individual consumes 
something ritually, for purification or initiation (e.g. nang or pomegranate 
leaf) 51; and it is almost certainly therefore the ba? which was used before oath- 
taking, when a sulphur drink was given to the man on trial. Before the ceremony 
began, a yašt + drón was solemnized with the šnūman of the just Rain.5* Then 
the vessel used for parühóm in the yasna was brought, containing a little water 
infused with sulphur, herbs, and a grain of gold dissolved 5; and when the 
time came the oath-taker was told to sit and say the 6a7, then to drain the 
vessel, cleanse his mouth, and leave the ba) before standing up again to take 
the oath.54 

I0G and the other initial bday for eating have evidently a double intention, 
partly for protection of the act, partly for thanksgiving for the means of life. 

18 See al-Birüni, T'he chronology of ancient nations, ed. E. Sachau, 223; Mas'üdi, Les prairies 
d'or, ed. Ch. Pellat, 1, 198, § 583 (== Barbier de Meynard, 1r, 108). 

47 T. D. Anklesaria, appendix to the Gujarati transl. of Dd., p. 53. 

45 Seo Modi, Ceremonies, 43. 

1* Modi, Ceremonses, 359-60. ` 

59 MU, 1, 268.3 (a*éndan-+ yid), Dhabhar, 263. 

51 See, e.g., Modi, Ceremonies, 98, 123. 

9? MU, 1, 61.19-62.1, Dhabhar, 48. 


53 MU, 1, 61.13-15, Dhabhar, 47. 
#4 MU, 1, 52.17-18, Dhabhar, 49. 
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It appears to be the element of thanksgiving which predominates in the use 
of the Amesaspand bay in the ritual of gahambar pam. At this observance 
a priest who has acted as zot at a dron yašt for a gahambar consecrates a vessel 
of pure water (or, m another form of the ceremony, vessels of pure water and 
milk).5 While doing so he keeps his hands round the vessel’s neck, making 
parwand with it; and the other priests who wish to take part in the ceremony 
make patwand with him by holding a fold of his sudra. The zot has not left the 
ba of the drón ceremony 55; but all the other priests now take the specific 
baj for the gahümbür pavi, which is the Amesaspand bay. When the short 
ceremony is over, each priest leaves this 6a7 in the usual way, and the zé¢ the 
baj of the drón yašt. Nothing is partaken of during this service, and the 
Amesaspand bà; appears to be used simply as a blessing on water as the basis 
of all created life and of all that man consumes. 

Apart from the bay 2 nàn, the bay of daily life appear to be used largely for 
protection, protection sought both through the mherent power of the sacred 
words themselves, and also through that of the yazad who is thereby invoked. 
It 1s not surprising that for the purely protective bay the yazad is most often 
8rd, lord of this world and especial guardian of mankind against evil. This 
role is presumably attributed to SróS precisely because he is tanu.mgé@ra or 
*bajtan, * having the sacred word as body ’, and so is the yazad of the bay, one 
of the most potent weapons against Áhriman.57 

There are a number of occasions when a bd is to be taken explicitly in the 
name of Srd8, and with regard to Parsi idiom one has to distinguish therefore 
between the Sr0$ bay which is a yast 7 drón with the šnūman of Bros, and the 
Sroá baj which is a bay proper incorporating the $n&man of this yazad.58 It is 
solely in the latter sense that the term is used here. The ba is frequently 
referred to in the Riwdyats, where the expressions 17-1 Sros gwriftan 5? and also 
vàj az Sroá giraftan 9? occur. 

The texts of the Sröš bà; as now recited are as follows 9! : 

Opening baj : xš. a. m., a. v. 1, y. a. v. 5,8? a. v. 8, fravaràne . . . [with appropriate 
gah]... sraoáahe asyehe tazmahe tanu. mąðrahe dari. drao$ ahuiryehe . . . dvd 
mraotu, ahunam vatrim tanüm pais 3 (= Vd., x1.9), y. a. v. 1, kam. nà mazda... 
astoa t3 ašahe. 


55 For the ceremony with consecration of pure water see H. M. E. Pavry, Bajdharnané lagti 
püwmahalni kriyao, nit, Bombay, [1938], 156-7. 

5* Seo part I, p. 64. 

57 It is presumably aa lord of prayer that Sró8 is held to preside over the religious life of the 
individual; see Farziyat-ndma, text, 2, tranal., 3. 

58 Modi seeks on occasion to distinguish these as the ‘ Sraf bàj ' i.e. the yast, and the ' smaller 
Srd& bàj ', i.e. the bàj proper, see, e.g., Ceremonses, 409, 410; but he does not separate the two 
in the index to this work. 

5° MU, 1, 586.1. 

+ MU, 1, 607.13. 

*l See Darmesteter, ZA, 11, 686-8. 

88 Five y. a. v. belong to SróX the protector; of. Fd., xi.3. 
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Closing baj : namasta ya ürmastsá 12464 3, y. a. v. 2, yasnaméa vahmaméa aojasóa 
zavarsta Gfrinams sraokahe adyehe ... dhusryehe, a. v. 1, ahmás raéiéa . . . korfo 
muzd. 

The Sréé bàj is so important and so frequently used that until fairly recently 
it was one of the small number of Avestan texte which a child had to learn 
by heart before it was invested with the kusts.9? 

It is evidently because of the care which Sro& takes for the individual soul, 
here and hereafter, that the patet or confession of sins is recited with the bay of 
SroB. Some kind of paiwand must always be made for the recitation of patët, 
but this is done before the 6a) is taken, and can in any case hardly be regarded 
as constituting a ritual action, for which the protection of bà? would be necessary. 
Presumably therefore the taking of bàj for patet is an old extension of the use of 
‘framing’ bàj, evolved perhaps to invoke the particular protection of Sra 
at a time when wrong is being spoken of. Those saying patet accordingly recite 
the five y. a. v. proper to Sro&, and then the opening bay of SroS. After this they 
recite the patét, and then say y. a. v. 21, a. v. 12, and the closing bd from 
gyasnemóa . ... 

The recitation of patët is enjoined in various circumstances, and is essential 
for the dying or on behalf of the dead. There is a striking instance of this in the 
Sahnama, when Khusrau Parvaz, perceiving that the hour of his assassination 
is at hand, bathes and calls for fresh garments and the barsam: ‘ When he saw 
the barsam he took the bàj. There was no time for speech or private talk. When 
the king had put on those clothes he recited the confession of his sins’ (ču 
barsam be-did andar dmad be baz, na gah-t saxcun büd u guftar-s Zaz, ču án 3ümeha- 
ra be-piisid šāh, be zamzam hami tauba kard az gunáh).** This account is wholly 
Zoroastrian, in spirit and details, except for the mention of barsam. Either 
practice has greatly changed, or this is one of the instances where Firdausi has 
automatically associated barsam with baj. The bä) taken on this occasion by the 
doomed king would undoubtedly have been that of Srós. 

Death is, in general, one of the times when the protection of Sroá 18 most 
needed, both for the departed soul and also for those who dispose of its aban- 
doned body. With regard to its use by the latter, the Sro£ bàj is also referred 
to as the waj-4 Nasūš, because it protects against the demon of decay.*5 At the 
building of a new dakhma, accordingly, Srd8 is repeatedly invoked. In India 
before the work begins at all a yasna is celebrated at the very centre of the 
chosen site, followed by five yast $ drén, with the 3nt&üman respectively of Sró&, 
Dadar Ohrmazd, Asfandarmad, Ardà Fravaá, and the Haft Ame&aspands.9 
The zót, who should be a priest holding the highest purity, then takes up a 

*3 See Modi, Ceremonies, 180. 

*4 Sahndma, 1x, p. 2935, 1. 452-3 (Warner, rx, 34). 

55 See Rivdyais, MU, 1, 162.2, Dhabhar, 175. The Sro£ bàj is used on other occasions also 
against Nasü5 ‘who, of all dévs, is the most bold, continuously polluting and fraudulent’ 
(Fargiyüt-ndma, ed. Modi, text, 10, transl., 19). 

** Modi, Ocremonies, 231; of. the Rivdyat of Kamdin Shapur, MU, 1, 99.1112, Dhabhar, 102, 
where however only the first four of these drén yasts are enjoined. 
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spade, and having said the initial ba; of Srd8 digs out a part of the ground 
needed for the tower, reciting as he does so y. a. v., 21 times, after which he 
leaves the bàj. The rest of the site is then excavated, and when the work is 
complete the area of the tower is marked out by nails. For this two priests with 
the highest purity make patwand, take the ba) of Sröš, and drive in the nails, 
a central one, four to mark the cardinal points, and 296 others.97 Threads are 
passed between and round these nails to mark out exactly the different parts 
of the dakhma; and it is not until the whole process is completed that the 
priests leave their bgj.®® 

When the dakhma is finished, the building is consecrated by ceremonies 
lasting for three days, all of which are dedicated to 8268, who guards the soul 
for the three days after death. A yasna is solemnized each morning, and a 
Vendidad each night.*® Then on the fourth day a yasna is consecrated in the 
name of Ohrmazd, and four drón yasts and afrinagüns in honour of Ohrmazd, 
Ardà Fravas, Spendarmad, and Srés. 7° 

The Sro bàj is essential at the disposal of the dead; and the knowledge of 
it is therefore among the minimal Avesta required of the pàk-$us and nasa- 
süldrs (those who lay out the dead and carry the bier) When the former 
approach the dead body, they make paswand and take the initial bà; of Srds ; 
then they shroud the body, lay it on a stone slab, and mark three furrows round 
the slab, after which they withdraw, still keeping pavwand, and leave the baj.” 
For the funeral ceremony itself two priests make patwand, take the bd, and 
recite the Ahunavaii Gatha (Y, xxvin-xxxiv).? When they have finished 
the nasd-salars, also in pairs with patwand, take the bà before they lift the bier, 
and do not leave it until they have deposited the body in the dakhma, and have 
themselves come out from there." All this time they must therefore keep 
silence. To speak any word openly (guédda) would be a breach of purty,” 
and if done wittingly would make them themselves riman. If they should speak 
involuntarily, they can mend matters by taking the bd of Sröš again.?5 

As for the mourners, in India the custom is that when the priests who 
recite the yast * gáhan (geh-sarnd) approach the end of Y, xxxrv, a man moves 
among those assembled, saying quietly: Saros-ni bay lev, sahebo ‘Sirs, take 
the ba of Srd8’; and those who intend to go to the dakhma all take the bay, 
each man for himself. When the priests have finished, the mourners file past 


6’ For the details see Modi, Ceremonies, 231-4. 

68 ibid., 234; of. MU, 1, 99-100, Dhabhar, 102, 103. 

at Modi, Ceremonies, 238. It is the three Vendidáds which are enjoined in the Riväyat of 
Kamdin Shapur, MU, 1, 99, Dhabhar, 103. 

T Modi, Ceremonies, 238. 

72 Bee Modi, Ceremonies, 58, and cf. Revayats, MU, 1, 236.2, Dhabhar, 236. 

73 Modi, Ceremonies, 02. 

13 See Rivdyats, MU, 1, 144.1-6, Dhabhar, 102. 

74 Bee Rivayats, MU, L 107-8, Dhabhar, 109. 

76 See Rivdyats, MU, 1, 108.8-17, Dhabhar, 110. (In MU. 108.12 the phrase for ‘ having the 
bàj ' 18 elaborated to vaj dar dahün darand ‘ they have the 64j in the mouth ’, the sacred words of 
the initial baj remaining as it were still on the tongue.) 
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the body and bow to the soul that stands beside it. The corpse is then carried 
away, with bay, by the nasd-salars; and the others who-have taken the bà 
follow silently in pairs, some 30 paces behind, each pair making patwand with 
one another, usually by holding a handkerchief between them. The bier is set 
down on a stone slab 30 paces from the dakhma, and the mourners, forming a 
line some distance away, bow down once more. The nas@-sdldrs then carry the 
body into the dakhma, closmg the door behind them; and when they open it 
again to come out (and to leave their own 647) the mourners likewise leave the 
bàj of Sröš. Then, still keeping paswand, they say the ' prayer of the dakhma ' 
(namaz-+ dakhma, dokhmá-no namaskar): az hama gunah patet pašəmānom, 
18a tristangm urvdnd yazamatde yd ašaonąm fravasayd 3, ahmas raēšča . 

korfo muzd. They then relinquish the patwand, and withdraw to make ablntzons, 
and to perform kusti bastan.78 

The Sröš bàj is also needed at times of sudden death, when for instance 
a body must be recovered from running water or a well. The rescuers should 
make pasvwand and take the bay of ‘Gros and bring the body out and then leave 
the bàj."" The same ritual should be observed for bringing a body out from the 
ruins of a building, after a fire.?5 

The protection of Srd8 is needed not only at death, but also on the frequent 
minor occasions when dead matter from the living body, i.e. cut hair and nails, is 
disposed of. The ritual for this, which is described in various places,’® is as 
follows: the nail-parmgs or hair-trimmings, placed in a piece of paper or cloth, 
are taken to a barren piece of ground, away from water or fire. The person 
disposing of them sets them down, takes the ba of Srd’, and draws three 
furrows round them, reciting one y. a. v. for each furrow. He then recites the 
nwang (or accompanying bd)) pasi.té maraya . . . (= Vd., xvii.9),®° throws dust 
thrice over the parings,*® and leaves the bay. 

The Sro$ bàj is necessary against other pollutions than those of death and 
decay. In the old days, as we have seen from the SnJ., a woman in menses was 
required, ideally, to say the yast t drn with the antiman of Sró$ as her bay for 
eating.5*? By later custom women at these periods are regarded as bt namaz 
' without prayer ' and therefore say no Avesta during the time of their seclusion. 
This accords with the stipulations of the Revdyats 9 ; but in them it is enjoined 

78 See Modi, Ceremonies, 65-6; and for accounts of similar funeral procedures in Iran the 
Rivayats, MU, 1, 143, 144 (Dhabhar, 161-2), 163 ff. (Dhabhar, 176). 

7 Rivayats, see Dhabhar, 90, 94. 

78 Rivdyats, MU, 1, 181.15-17, Dhabhar, 146-7. 

7? Fd., xvii.l-10 with Pahl. commentary; Riväyats, MU, 1, 244.7-14, 246.13-247.19; 
Dhabhar, 249-51. 

80 See Saddar Nasr, xiv; West, SBE, xxiv, 275; Modi, ‘Two Iranian moantations for 
burying heir and nails’, J. of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, vm, 8, 1909, 557-72. 

*! Authorities differ as to whether the parings should be actually buried (the usual custom in 
India) or not. On the need for care in disposing of the nail-parings see also Sns., xii.6 (ed. Kotwal, 

. 28). 

: um is of course possible that such exacting rules of conduct laid down in the Sn4. and else- 


where applied, and were meant to apply, mainly to priestly families. 
53 See MU, 1, 205-7, Dhabhar, 211-16; and cf. MU, 1, 238.2, Dhabhar, 240 with n. 7. 
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that when she performs her ablutions thereafter, a woman should take the 
initial baj of Sröš before the bath, and after washing with góméz and water 
should finish off the ba, her purity being thus restored.™ 

The Sröš bàj is also necessary at the barašnom, for this is essentially a rite 
for removing pollution, or for ‘ smiting (the demon) Nasūš ' (zadan-? Nasi). 
At the very beginning, therefore, when the administering priest prepares the 
ground on which the purification is to be carried out, he takes the ba of Bros 
before drawing the first encircling furrow, and leaves it when he has drawn 
the last one. The candidate first drinks nirang, for which he takes the third 
bay i nan vwardan (i.e. 184); and then, having left this bay, he takes the bay of 
Sröš and does not leave it until the whole rite is over, and he is clothed again. * 
(There are various Avestan prayers to be spoken at different stages of the 
purification, but these prescribed utterances in the sacred tongue do not break 
the framing bàj.?") 

The ba) of Sröš is taken again by the candidate for each of the three ritual 
ablutions made during the nine days’ retreat which follows the baraSnom.5? 
There are two reasons why the protection of Srd8 is invoked for these. One is 
that these ablutions are intended to continue the work of purification, in 
which the yazad’s aid 18 needed. The other is that at such times not only are 
clothes laid aside but also the kustt, which ‘is very protective for the body and 
good for the soul’ (pad tan pasbantar ud pad ruwan weh)9?? ; and the guardian- 
ship of Ñröš is therefore then particularly sought. The 6aj is taken before the 
clothes and kustt are removed, and is not left until the clothes have been put on 
again, just before the kusti is retied. When the candidate is a priest (now 
invariably the case in India) he must then perform padydb kusti with gomez 
immediately, in order to preserve his ‘amal; for ritual power is diminished 
through the act of being naked. For this reason the Sró$ bàj was generally said 
until recently by priests when they took baths in their own homes??; and this 
practice is still maintained by the most pious. 

SroB is invoked, not only when the kusti is laid aside, but also at the initial 
consecration of the sacred girdle, for its greater protectiveness.?! The priest 
performs padydadb kusti, and takes the baj of Sroá. After this he cuts the kusti 
(woven in a continuous circle) into half, saying as he does so the prescribed 
Avesta (which forms the accompanying bàj or nirang ®*), and inarticulately or 
* with ba)’ the Pazand formula: Sroé a86 tagt tan farman ‘At the command of 
SroÉ, the just, mighty of body '. He then leaves the ba. 

** MU, 1, 208-9, Dhabhar, 216. 

*5 See Rivayats, MU, x, 500, Dhabhar, 376. 

86 Soo, e.g., Rivdyats, MU, 1, 559-60, Dhabhar, 378-80; Modi, Ceremonies, 124 f. The ba) ia 
similarly taken for the losser purification of st-4dy, or si-Jür, still administered in Iran. 

57 See part 1, p. 57. 

*5 See Revayats, MU, 1, 603-4, Dhabhar, 384-5. 

*? Sng., iv.13. 

20 See Modi, Ceremonies, p. 61, n. 1. 

*1 Seo Modi, Ceremontes, 174-5. 

82 See E. K. Antia, Püzend texts, Bombay, 1909, 177. 
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As we have seen in the case of bathing, a bä; may be used to safeguard or 
restore ritual power diminished by the act thereby enclosed. Answering calls 
of nature affects purity, and there is therefore an especial bàj for this, with a 
brief opening portion and a long, closing one. This is variously called the 
abastag pad čamišn,® or nask 7 pad čamišn,™ or piíáb-nx bay, or bàj-V šaša. In 
the Pahlavi of Vd., xv11.43-4, where the matter is treated, the term ‘Avesta, ’ 
(abast@g) is used for the bay. The opening part consists of the Pazand words 
gunah sekaste sad hazdr bar, followed by a single y. a. v. The closing part, said 
after cleansing, and at least three paces away, is as follows?5: a. v. 3, huma- 
tanqm huztanam hwuvaritangm . . . vohunqm mahi 2 (= Y, xxxv.2), huzšaðrő- 
tomas . . . aáaéa vahištāií 3 (= Y, xxxv.b), y. a. v. 4, ahunom varrim yazamaide, 
aáom valiitom sraestem amaiam spentam yazamatde (= Y, x111.8), yewhé hàtqm . . . , 
a. v. 1, padyab kusti with gomez (during barainom) or water. 

This bàj is now used by priests keeping the highest purity. 

Sleeping at night is another act which calls for protection, since a man is 
then helpless and the forces of darkness are abroad. He should therefore put 
himself into a state of physical cleanliness by washing before he lies down, 9 
and of spiritual strength, ideally, by reciting patet, followed by one y. a. v., 
and one aJom.?" Or the Sro£ yašt sar-* gab (Y, vir) may be recited. On rising 
he should perform kusti bastan, and then take the ba) of Srd8 before washing 
first with goméz and then with water, after which he leaves the ba and performs 
padyab kusti. The impurities of the night hours are thus disearded.?? In this 
connexion the Sro$ baj is also called the Avestd-1 dast-u-ruy-sdyin, the ‘ Avesta 
for washing hands and face ’.°® 

Baj are used also, as we have seen, to guard positively good acts, such as 
that of eating. Marriage and the begetting of children are among the most 
commendable acts for a Zoroastrian, and the union of husband and wife should, 
ideally, be protected by a ba7.1°° The initial bäj should consist of nine y. a. v.’s, 
and the closing one of the following prayers: a. v. 3, humatanqm 2, huría0roto- 
mäi 3, yaba . . . ahunam.vairim yazamaide ... , after which the husband alone 
should say aat.aosste . . . aáom.1?! Further, ‘ if a person is affected with nocturnal 
pollution during sleep, then when he gets up, he should recite the ba with the 
inüman of Asfandarmad .... He should show the seminal fluid to the earth 


?3 Yng., x-5; and see further Dhabhar, Persian Rivdyats, p. 101, n. 1. 

** Sad, 11.9. 

*5 See Vd., xviii (without Y, x111.8), of. Ewágats, MU, 1, 603, Dhabhar, 384, Farziwüt-nama, 
text, 26, transl., 38-9. 

95 See SnJ., x.38. 

97 See Parziyüt-nàma, text, 4, transl., 7-8. 

*5 ibid., text, 3, transl., 4-5. 

?9 Hivdyats, MU, 1, 315.8-9, Dhabhar, 289. The expression also occurs generally as a synonym 
for the Srós baj, see, e.g., MU, 1, 144.2, Dhabhar, 162. 

100 See Rivayats, MU, 1, 191, Dhabhar, 206. 

101 Pd., xviii.51-2. For a first consorting, an initial bj of 11 y. a. v.s was enjomed, MU, 1, 192, 
Dhabhar, 206. In India it is still the custom for priests to undergo baradnom after the marriage- 
night. 
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(i.e. he should first wash the piece of cloth on which the seminal fluid separated 
from the body has fallen), and then he should recite the . . . n#rang,1° so that 
the earth Spendarmad may convey to him a son in the spiritual world ’.1% 

There are other 6G to be said, which have, similarly, the šnūman of the 
yazad particularly concerned. Thus when an animal has to be slain, a bay should 
be said to protect the act, and the creature’s spirit. Initially this consists of 
xš. a. m., a. v. 1, followed * with bàj ' by the Pazand šnūman of Bahman. Then 
the first part of y. a. v. should be said, guddda, up to $yaoÜnanqm. After this the 
animal should be swiftly and mercifully slain, and when hands and knife have 
been washed the rest of the y. à. v. should be recited, followed by 20 other 
y. a. 9.'8, and then one a. v., to complete the baj.!9* The opening ba) for milking 
an animal for ritual purposes is similar, but on such occasions the šnūman is of 
Gouš Tagan and Geuá Urvan, and the closing ba is as follows: y. a. v. 2, 
yasnomia . . . afrinami gous... hu&dmho urune. hazaerom baésazanqm baévare 
baéfazanqm. (said once gusdda, and repeated inarticulately).1% During the 
religious services there are bäj also with the §ntiman of Him, and of the fravads 
of Zerduát himself.105 

There are also certain recitations of Avesta which, like the patet, have their 
appropriate ba. One notable one is the observance of the Gatha days, when as 
an equivalence in merit to chanting the Gathàs themselves the devout laity 
recite 1,200 ya08 ahi vatryds. Naturally some method of counting these is 
necessary, whether with flowers, or pebbles, or a string of beads; and this 
counting constitutes a small continuous action. This action is, however, 
practical rather than ritualistic; and it is probable therefore that in this and 
other similar cases (such as the recital of yadts to individual yazads) the use of 
bà) is again by extension, as a form of invocation. For the recitation of the 
Gathas a baj is accordingly taken with the intiman of the Gathas themselves. 
This is as follows 1° : 
Opening baj: (Pazand, gusdda) pa näm * yaedin . . . geh gababyo geh ahunavad, 
geh uštavad . . . geh vahištöiíšt, geh gabdbyo ardāfravaš be rasdd. az ham gunàh . .. 
pa pate hom. zánaoÜra . . . tariidtte...,a.v. 9, fravarane . . . frastayaééa, the 
lesser inüman of the Gathas, y. v. z. fr. . . . vióvd mraotü, the greater Énüman 
of the Gathas, ahunom vatrim tantim parts 3. 
Closing baj: (Pazand, inarticulately) hormazd xoddy awazini . . . édon bad. 
y. a. v. 2, yasnaméa v. aoj. zav. Gfrindmi, the lesser inüman of the Gathas, 
a. v. 1, ahmas raëšča . . . korfo muzd. 


This bj is used, with different appropriate énüman, for the recital of other 
Avestan texts (such as the yašts). 


19* Vg., xviii.61-2. 

103 Rivdyats, MU, 1, 193, 1 464, Dhabhar, 207. On the bàj see Fd., xvii1.40—50. 

104 Seo. Riviyats, MU, L 261-2, Dhabhar, 202. 

195 See part 1, p. 59. 

106 See part 1, p. 59. 

19 See Kavasji Dadabhai, Tamám Khordeh Avasta (m Gujarat), Bombay, 1902, 473-5. 
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Although such bà; with an individual éntiman exist, most bëj in use in daily 
life are uttered, as we have seen, either with the antiman of Ohrmazd or that 
of his vice-regent Srds, the first having a strong element of thanksgiving, the 
second more positively a seeking of protection. At all stages in Zoroastrian 
history there must have been divergences between one household and another, 
and one individual and the next, in the number and elaboration of ba) used. 
Plainly the laity, although themselves using a variety of bj, have tended to 
look to the priests to maintain such observances more strictly, so that they 
may be in a higher state of purity and their prayers on behalf of the whole 
community the more effective. Despite individual variations, the fact remains 
that ‘taking the ba? ' is a characteristic and general Zoroastrian observance, 
which in daily life sets a religious frame round secular acts, and which, with the 
need to keep it silently, demands well-developed self-controL?°* Apart from 
its immediate purpose, therefore, the bàj has probably been an effective aid in 
sustaining the remarkably disciplined religious life of the Zoroastrians. 

108 Keeping the bdj may well have helped develop the Persians’ guard of their tongues, 


which caused Ammianus Marcellinus ruefully to observe (‘ History ’, xx1.13.4) that some among 
them. worshipped the god of silence. 


THE KHWAREZMIAN GLOSSARY—II 
By D. N. MacKznzm 


In two previous articles,! pp. 60-218 of Johannes Benzing's edition of Das 
chwaresmische Sprachmaterial emer Handschrift der ‘ Muqaddimat al-adab’ von 
Zamazían have been subjected to a close scrutiny. Benzing’s work, a combined 
cornucopia and Pandora’s box, holds the seeds of a number of tares which it is 
my endeavour to remove, before they flourish, from among the good seed of the 
certain or possible items of Khwarezmian glossary to be reaped from the Mug. 
The ultimate publication of a full glossary will provide the opportunity to grade 
the whole harvest, but meanwhile it seems useful to provide a commentary on 
the existing publication. 

What follows takes us from p. 218 to p. 314, corresponding to Mug., 345—438. 
Inevitably many of the items mentioned are repetitive, but by no means trivial 
on that account. A commentary also, for all its untheological brevity, permits 
a broader view of the original glossator’s habits than a mere listing of items in 
a fixed pattern: cf. for example the similar mistranslations at 384.8, 385.6, 
386.1, etc. It is moreover a way of introducing evidence from other Iranian 
languages, where it is needed. As before, only debatable entries in Benzing’s 
publication are treated here. But first I may be permitted to retire a few lines, 
to retract one of my own riskier suggestions. 

344.3 fy Wnkd'r xsyn: dar fulan kar, must be the same as 291.3 
fy wBkED'R, which was tentatively interpreted at my 171.6 as *fy wyk-d’r. 
Besides the absence of any supporting fy . . . -ó'r, this fully-pointed form com- 
pletely rules out the possibility and shows wnkd’r (wyk- *) to be one word, for 
fulün, not ‘ business, affair’: < awam (awahya 1) katàra- ‘that which(ever)’ ? 

345.3 mnbsd’h : ‘ wrote it’. Once again we meet an example of under- 
pointing. To the examples of nps- given at my 84.1 add 306.4, 433.7 mnpsd- 
(as here), 208.5, 403.1 mnpst, and the verbal noun nps’k 402.1. All these are 
transcribed with -b- by Benzing, against the correct form of the noun npc 
* writing ’ at 344.7 (-]), 494.2, 6 (< #nipišti-) and the cautious NPC of the fem. 
p. p. at 9.3. 

345.8 RB'ytk hy keyd : bačča-yı nárasida afkand naga, read wy’ytk, as 
at 393.2 yyck wy yk = Ittab-s natamam, i.e. incomplete ' of camel foetus or 
book; < *wi-ã-qašta- as ‘ only begun, not finished ’, cf. ’y’z- ‘ begin’, H, Dict., 
and Bailey, Prolezsws, 151. 

346.1 f2ndyc P yyck’n cy wsd xsyn: a fine muddle, translating neither 
adraja l-kitüba nor (as B. suggests) ft dar] l-kitdbt kaSà. Read f'nd(r»yc, as at 
405.6, ‘he put something inside the book’: evidently the glossator took the 
kaSa added above the first ks£aba as a correction and so read adraja kada fi 
darfi L-kstàbs. 

346.2 P bj ¢.xby myd: does not accord with ba avval-& fab raft; read 


1In BSOAS, xxxi, 3, 1970, 640-59, and xxxiv, 1l, 1971, 74-00, in which abbreviations 
are listed. 
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f? pe ‘at the end (of the night)’, as at 896.7; adlaja taken as synonymous 
with $ddalaja, at 434.4. 

347.1 'Bjk: ' messenger ’, read ’/fk, probably for 'fck, q.v. H, Dict. 

347.2 mivwyd@h: ‘destroyed it’, as at 146.2, 154.4, etc., cf. the intrans. 
mfiwYd ' perished, was spoilt ', 291.1, 295.8, etc. ; seemingly a mistranslation of 
ab‘adahu, but the same verb is also used for arkasahu ! inverted it’ at 352.7. 

Here again a small group of / pointings for c: 347.2 wdnj (H, ‘ Lg.', 426), 
347.3 psnjy’k (Le. /*passinjyak/ to psfid- 449.6, 492.2), 347.8 "wyfnkyk (H, 
‘Lg.’, 425), 350.2 hy} brwzd, 350.4 Pyt (H, ‘ Verb’, 45), 354.2 w7 (H, ‘ Lg’, 
427). Similarly b for p (even NP basandida 347.3, from Wetzstein): 349.4 
forz (v. my 129.5), 349.7 b'ozryln ‘they held them back’ (cf. 388.3), 350.5 
mBzbd (my 120.8) ’y bey’k ' face (cf. 353.4). 

347.5 y’ °ynbe: for ’nbne, v. my 167.6 f. The suspicion that the points of a 
y have been added sec. manu is strengthened by a similar occurrence in 

347.6 f£. miywd’h 'y "ynbh: justly corrected to 'nb0h ' his companion’ by 
Benzing. Read also mfywd-, as at 365.6; H, Dict., s.v. 'Byw-. 

347.8 fy:rón hy b’Brd : read o'Brd ' put’, not ‘ gave (his back) to the wall’ ; 
v. my 138.5. 

348.3 pdr p'rwzd: a rare example of over-pointing, prob. sec. manu, for 
b’dr ‘ fireless ’, as at 228.5. 

348.4 "nkby istyk: angubin-s basta, read ^ngby Dstvk. 

348.6 f. 68nk(?) hy wsd f.’s’k: can hardly be ' shot and killed him on the 
spot’. OBnk mkd is ‘ marked’ at 195.6, 350.6. The first word is probably the 
tnByk = hadaf, nvdana-yi tir at 43.2, so ‘ put him (as) target 1n the shooting ’, 
i.e. “shot at him’. 

349.1 mBywyd@’h: ‘helped him’, like mBwyd’h, added in marg. at 349.5, 
must be an error for mBywd-, v. my 347.6 f. 

349.4 f.nyn'h: ‘over the other’, mispointing of fyny'h, ie. fy + ()ny'À, 
as at 447.4. 

349.6 "frk: ‘fruit’, read 'Brk, as in ck'm-Brk 369.5 ° having much fruit’. 

350.7 wzynk hyn’c kwzyd: ‘established a relationship with them’. The 
same sentence at 422.2 has plainly ywzyd ‘ carried out, made firm’, for which 
kweyd ' asked for’ is here evidently miswritten. 

351.1 (above) mskiy@h: is not ‘informed him’ but ‘ despised, reviled 
him’, as at 393.5, etc.; this is a possible translation of a‘@arahu (without 
‘alá lamri); v. my 376.8. 

351.2 f:nyyd-wx’k: ‘near to puberty ', a misplaced pause-spelling, as the 
following fF nyd wa’k shows. In both cases B.’s hyphen is otiose; this is a 
phrase, not a compound. 

351.7 ck'm d? hdy9 [ws P]: bisyar kard suxan-rad. More probably the com- 
monest of verb forms is omitted, viz. mkyd ; on d^ 'k-, v. H, Dict., s.v. Vk-, (a). 

302.2 *mk’r: a misprint for (Ar.) ’nk’r. 

'y y5kyn-89'r : plamly yókny, against 250.6 ydkn, in pause 7 ydkyn 
(unpointed) ‘ wounded ’, v. H, Dict., suppl., s.v. 
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352.7 b:zPk: ‘dumb’, pointed just the same at 272.3, but there and 
258.1 corrected to bzB'k. zB'k ‘tongue’ is plain at 441.6, 465.8. 

352.7 (in marg.) B'SR'RYN: this second translation of arkasahu (v. my 
347.2) must be compared with 299.1 n’ms’ryd’h, equally ‘ inverted it’, and the 
intrans. 452.6 n’ms’rsyd : nigusdr Sud. H, Dict. (s.v. fl wy-) reads b’sr’ryd’(h), 
referring to bs'ry- (my suppl, *be’ry- ‘reject, repel’ ?), but (s.v. nms’ry-) 
I suggest a possible alternative reading *n’sw’ryd’(h), by dissimilation. 

352.8 b’eridy§: read p'erBd-, v. my 152.6, and now M. Soehwartz's 
review.? 

354.8 binynk..."y Bwmy’n : ' creator of the earths [sic] '. Bwm is fem., 
e.g. € Bwmy 354.5 ‘from the earth’, so (as with fy, my 202.3) this is a pl. 
genitive Bwmn’n. 

More under-pointings in 355.2 Ju'zync for éw-, same line; 355.6 'y fyr for 
OB*r, as 119.5, 391.5, etc. ; 355.8 Afe for ABe, as twice in the Qunya, Frejman, 
Ad, 57. As fem. of a p. p. *hBdk < *frabrtaka (v. Henning, ZDMG, xo, 1936, 
*32*), ABc in all MSS of the Qunya recorded casts some doubt on the reading 
*'kfc “ arched’ (which I proposed at my 279.5 and apud H, Dict., s.v. 'kBdk). 
But /*akafe(c)a: Fàkapdik/ may still have had a different development from 
/*hipja < *hapec(c)a : *hipdik < *hapodik/. 

355.8 b'wrdye: ‘departed from him’ is an error for b'w'rd-, as at 119.2, 
144.4, 425.5, ete. 

356.1 (in marg.) qhr h:mkt: a unique and revealing example of untradi- 
tional spelling for hy mkvd. 

356.4, 363.3, 422.1, 436.4, 465.7, 499.3 fe’wn’wk: ‘patience’, read Bc'wn-, 
v. my 84.8. The same pointing, f for B, occurs in 357.6 ’sk’f’re (cf. 414.7, 511.6), 
357.7 *dw-df’y (cf. 418.1), 358.3 nfyrye (tacitly corrected by B.), 358.5 'y f^r 
(Br same line), mnf’rydyc (if < *nt-bdraya-) ‘caused him some’, 358.6 
b’sdfyd’h (v. my 367.6), mfzbd (my 370.2), 359.1 byrfyk (my 379.5), pefse (fem. 
of *pefistk, cf. 482.2), 859.5 neyd’ h (my 80.8), 359.7 hf ry’k (cf. 369.6, eto.). 

357.7 t:nyywny e yl: for fy-nywny, seems to mean ‘they entered one 
another’; how such a translation of ad'afa l-qawmu = dučandān sud qawm 
arose is obscure. 

358.5 gr Wk: jüm-6 pur, a misprint for o’h. 

359.6 b'Éxdybyr: ‘stuck it on’, read *p'ícd-. The verb is not otherwise 
attested, but appears to stand in similar relation to its intrans. pšæxš- (v. my 
246.8) as 'íxi- ' be jomed’ 453.6: 'feg- ‘join’ (v. H, Hb., p. 109, n. 2). An 
etymon *pati-s/0raéa- seems somewhat more likely than the necessary alterna- 
tive, an s-enlarged stem *-s/Grarga- > *-3ax-, beside inchoative *-s/Üraz-sa- 
> *-Jars- > -íazé-. The pointing -z- is probably a second-hand mistake, due 
to confusion with păzš-. 

360.1, 425.7, 440.8, 483.4 *nky6k, etc.: read 'ngyOk, v. my 268.4. 

360.3 y? Sh: over-pointing of fft ‘ spouse ’, 444.7, 446.6. 


*To appear in ZDMG. Dr. Schwartz kindly sent me a typescript in March 1970. 
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360.7 rysd y kt: for ‘ the bitch’ one would rather see y'.kt, since ‘ dog’ is 
often ’y 'kt; on the verb, v. my 131.4 f. 

361.2 oc’ wnydyw: a misprint? The correct c'w'zyd- appears as X?w'gyd- 
368.8, divided into two 384.3, and joined to preceding w 414.2; cw'zy- ' lead 
in’ < *ati-wadaya-. 

361.4 miXw’sd@’h: ‘let it down’, read mow’sd’h, as at 359.2, 414.5, etc. 
B.’s -f- is an exaggerated point on the -z-. 

Under-pointing, f for B, again in 361.4 m'fr'zyd h (H, Dict., VBr'zg-), 362.1 
f'neyd'h (my 80.8), 362.5, 368.2, 403.7 mwzf’hyd- * annoyed’ and 472.3 mwafhd- 
' was annoyed ' (cf. 272.7, 282.6), 363.3 fc'wn' wk and fryd (my 84.8, 213.3). 

361.6 ty:teyk hy m'zmyd: ' brachte ihn in Bile’. In similar constructions 
the indirect object may be definite, e.g. fy bfyk 358.2, fy andk 360.2, fy-fy 353.8, 
fy rnc'wk 344.2, but at least as often is not, e.g. f-yafrd 134.2, f- Bywòk 141.2, 
f-hp’ry’k 357.1, f-Onk 344.8, f-yšyk 345.8, etc. Since ' haste’ is incy’k 498.5, 
* hastening ' incynd (my 270.6) or tncy'wnd 328.6, from the frequent verb tney-, 
we are left to guess whether this is a mispointing of *f-incyk (-tycyk) or stands 
for fy-t(n»cyk. 

361.8 mrcy: read simply mre ‘man’. 

362.1 °y pey’k hyw’br S’ryd: read d’ryd ‘turned (his face on him)’, v. 
my 91.1. 

362.2 fy:8'wny’d: ‘as security ’, read f-6’w'ny’d, without the article, as at 
403.6, 405.5 (Song d). 

362.6 b’S’byd: ‘twisted (it) ’, read b'd'byd, as at 366.5, 378.3, ete., bd'by- 
obviously from the same *-tàpaga- as NP taftan. 

363.1 prw’z-hnk’wk: pés-rawt. B. twice ignores the plain stroke of a letter 
before A: this is abstract of pri’zyhn*k = pēšraw, i.e. prw'z + pres. participle 
of °y- ‘go’, with -h- perhaps to distinguish it from the pres. part. of the trans. 
prw'zy- ‘lead before ’, 107.3, 424.3. 

This misreading of Bh- is met again at 381.1. I have also previously over- 
looked it at 135.6 where, for hye ’ne — nést 6-rd, read nhyc ’nc, like nyc 402.2, 
nyhyc my 106.7. 

363.4 f^MN hy w’syd : ‘put him in safety '. There can hardly be any 
doubt of the Ar. word 'mn. 

364.2 b0k, 384.3 bOkn: 'house(s)', read pOk(n), as at 449.4, 501.6 (H, 
‘ Lg.’, 435). 

364.8 P ny:mn'e pxsy'r?y hirnyh: fulün ki burida ma-méiavad az ma 
dàdant-yi vay. Read *w ny-mn'c pzs'r 'y ABdnyh: n ‘that’, where one might 
expect *n’(n)k, with relative -k ; pzs- be cut ’, cf. mpasd 455.6; to the examples 
of hBdn 'gift(s)' listed at my 225.6 add 380.6 f., 382.8, 412.5, 448.6, 494.7, 
504.1, 506.5. 

365.1 msbd’h fy bey’k’h: both times b for p, and a mistranslation of the 
Arabic. mspd’h is not ' he fell’ but ‘ threw him down ’, as at 402.7, v. my 99.7 ; 
‘on his face’, cf. 362.1. 

366.3 prknb hybr [h'GrydP]: zyan rasdnid ba vay. B. here generalizes 
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from his own misreadmgs of 138.5 and 203.3 (which I overlooked in loco), 
p° hybr and hy@ h Bryd respectively. His 290.5 would have been a better guide, 
with the correct c'Br*d ; v. my 138.5. 

366.7 qs’s hye wsd: a mistranslation of the Ar. ‘avenged him’, this is 
* took revenge on him ’, as correctly at 444.6. 

367.2 Bpdk (für gndk P) hy ryd: ‘enslaved him’. In view of Henning’s 
remarks (Hb., 116 f.) on this very word, Bydk seems the more likely emendation. 
Wetzstein's gloss barda kard banda-ré is rather odd, meaning ' captured the 
slave ' (not * machte den Gefangenen zum Sklaven °’): T, 0, 365, is better with 
bigudast dar bandagi. 

. 367.5 Pmnydybr, ’y Émnyk: since ímn*k certainly means ‘hope’, 402.6, 
416.1, etc., the Xw. glosses plainly differ from Pers. naz, tuvdnd, qustdzt, etc. 
The glossator presumably understood adalla ‘alayhi as bis ‘relied upon him’. 

367.6 p’sSByd’h: confirms the -B- of *bsdf- 123.6 and *bsdBy- 358.6 and 
hardly shakes the initial b-, since the ' p- ' is much smudged. The verbs are 
basically ‘ to slip’ and ‘ cause to slip °, so here probably only azallahu is trans- 
lated, not ‘an ra qM. 

367.8 "^y bnk ’stwr: ‘the lost animal’ (not ‘camel’), read bnik, < apa- 
na&ta-ka-, as Khot. panas{a-, p. p. of bn'sy- ‘ lose", as Khot. panass- (SGS, 70), 
Sed. pn'y&-, Yayn. pinayá-, eto. ; cf. $ntYk 157.3 ' astray’ to én&- ‘ go astray’, 
án'iy- “lead astray ' (v. my 123.8). 

368.2 b’rB’sy@h: ‘tired him’, read p’re’syd-, as at 343.2, from pre’sy-, 
intrans. p'rc'sd 82.8, prest 124.4, ete., < *part-tdsa-/-aya-, as Arm. partasi/em, 
JP tsydh, ete. (Bailey, TPS, 1956, 123). 

368.2 f. Pxyd^y nwk wh: since ‘to shine’ of the sun, stars, etc., is 'Dzp- 
(v. H, Dict., 8.v.), this is hardly *ra(y)-, as NP raz3-, but more likely a mistake for 
rayzd ‘ the new moon rose (anew) ’, as 323.7 r'ayz*d — naw Sud va furin Sud. 

368.3 sbnk: tamam, read spnk, as 'spnk 362.2, eto. 

h’e’wy@h: dstida kard (asb-rà), for h’nc’wyd-, as at 373.4, 411.5, caus. of 
hncy- ‘ to rest °, 124.6, 501.8 A’neyd. It is difficult to separate this from Sed. 
"nc y-, Oss. dncag- < *han-tyd-ya-; the caus. in -’wy- (generally to a stem in 
-w-) would then be secondary, cf. 842.2 (-¢-), 405.5 per'iy- “to warm ' : 451.1 
pery- ' be warmed. ’. 

P fwzyk: ‘for smelling’, surely read f-’Pwey’k, the inf. of 'Bwezy- (+ c-) 
‘smell (trans.)', v. my 99.8. Although Henning also read Pwzy'k (Hb., 112), 
the definite artiole would seem out of place here. 

369.5 yrk-Brk msk'syd: is not exactly gtrdn-bar sud, as B.'s hyphen implies, 
but ‘ carried a heavy (crop of) fruit’, with three separate words. 

370.2 mfspd, 372.3 mgzptd and mgszptd'h: ‘shone’ and ' made it bright’, 
for mBzp*d and caus. mBzpyd-, v. my 120.8. 

373.5 jw'kdy '&: cannot be biz*übánid ustur-rd, since this would require 
-d'h with suffixed object (v. H, ‘ Verb’, 48), as e.g. 355.2 cw'ayd’h ’y 2’dkh ' she 
suckled (him) her child’. It is a mistranslation, simply a doublet of 189.8, 
504.1 @kd ’y '$ ‘ the camel knelt’. 
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974.1 y'znyd?h: ‘freed him’, read y'Znyd-, as at 372.8, 495.2 (not b- !). 

970.4 f. "kw'rno n’ Pryt: not ‘made them ’, but ‘ found them (the food and 
drink) wholesome’, cf. 461.3 f. ’kw’ryk hy Pryt: guvdranda ydft (ta/am-rà). 
Read 'gw'rnk, pl. -nc, v. my 221.7, and fryt, as at 883.5, eto. (v. H, Dect., suppl., 
s.v. Byr-). 

375.5 ’njoy’k: ‘fearsome’, read 'néey'k, as correctly 263.7 f., 413.6; cf. 
nč- “ to fear ' 858.6, 451.6, ete. 

375.7 b'exw'ryl'h: bičašāníd-aš čīz-rā, read p-, this being the caus. of 
pezr- to taste °, 398.1. 

376.6 Pze m $myt: lit. '(God) decreed them long ', viz. 'j ‘life’, a pl. 
noun, cf. 490.4 where correctly Pc ; () Bzk ‘far, long’ < *barzaka-, v. my 304.4. 

376.8 y’ skBoy?h: ‘his fault’, appears to be an error for skBcyk’h, as at 
467.4, cf. 467.5, 7 skBeyk, 505.4 gen. skBcyc. Through Arabic, here ‘a@rat, our 
word is connected with ’sknb- ‘stumble’, e.g. 85.2 for ‘abara (v. my 228.5). 
skBeyk is perhaps formed with -oyk from the p. p. *skBd, like 298.2, 377.3 
y Bycyk ‘help’ < *Byweyk < *Bywd (v. H, Dict., s.v. 'Byw-), and adjective 
'Byycyk ‘miserable’ < *’Byyd (v. my 256.4); 'sknb-, *skBd suggest a base 
*skamb/p or *uz-kamb/p, cf. perhaps Waxi skaf-, skaft ‘to trip’. By chance 
Ar. a‘@ara is translated by a similar verb form in Xw., 'skfy- (v. my 351.1), but 
if seems unlikely that this verb ‘ to revile ’ should combine another meaning of 
the Arabic, ‘ to cause to stumble ', and so be connected etymologically. 

377.1 P mry n? d'ryd: if this translates ba tard dast (suturan-rà) it must be 
O yd, but T, 1, 384, has guéast, &garup, so d’ryd, which almost exclusively 
equates garddnid, is possibly correct. 

377.7 trwdy8: agáta ‘alayhi is not ‘ ern&hrte ibn’ (agdtahu) but, as at W, 
204, 8 = tgtadara; the latter, occurring at 436.8, has the same Xw. gloss, 
= ' was able to (do something)’. 'y trwnynk is thus for trwyn*k — mugit in 
the meaning muqtadir ‘ able, powerful’; cf. Man. MP, Parth. trw- ‘ overcome, 
conquer ’. 

377.8 y! petyk [r.: popyk]: for bahana, read pen*k, as at 445.4; the 
ambivalent Ar. ‘slat suggests a link with BSed. ptšny (TSP, 19, 10 f.), if this is 
‘illness ’. 

378.2 f., 468.7 Pydk Pryt: for B'ryt, v. my 374.5. 

378.3 pm’: nawméd, read b'm' (as B. has elsewhere, besides b.’m’, b:’m’), 
cf. 286.1 bmn. This is not Ar. amdn, however, attested at 499.5 ’m’ ‘ security ’, 
but *ámàn, cognate with BSgd. "m'n ' *power, authority ' (Vim. 140 — Chin. 
$4 shi, with "5- ‘eminence’ = RY wes, for Skt. mahabala). 

379.2 nyo Srkre P bek’h stryk: this misreading of órkde disguises an 
important feature of Xw., the potential construction. 8rkdc is a corruption of 
the form found in 486.7 /’n-drdke * he could not hold", with drd- p. p. of S’ry- ; 
v. H, Hb., 119 (I, a), and Dict., suppl., s.v. -k-. The whole, ‘he cannot keep a 
dirham in his palm’, is a slight mistranslation of the Ar. ‘his palm cannot 
hold . . .’, but the gloss appears to have been ' corrected ' to f’ from an unpointed 
y’ before bek’h. 
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319.3 f. For Bywoy, ete., B. relies on W's incomplete translations of the NP 
glosses, omitting the better ones (v. also those in T, 11, 388). Ar. ayālat is ' she 
suckled (her child) when newly pregnant’, ie. inadequately; the NP glosses 
turn around šīrzada, the “inadequately suckled child’, which Bywey(n) also 
represents. Perhaps < *abt-šuti- (or -Autt-), Av. 4/ ?haw, the unfortunate 
suckling being ' born upon, against ’. 

379.5 byrgk, 380.3 byrByc: ‘ cloud(s)’, read p-, v. my 187.1. 

380.2 `y Btwyk: for al-fatwd is odd, with fiwk in the previous line, but the 
three dots of the £ have a different appearance from the other triple dots on the 
page, suggesting another unhelpful ' correction’ by a later hand. Cf. also 

380.4 e Btw'eye: ‘from perdition’, for e'ftw'eyc as at 495.2; v. H, 
Dict., s.v. ‘ftw cyk, to ftw- (my 341.2). 

380.5 i: bknd-’yd: ba čäštgāh, so read pknd- ' bread, food ’, as at 442.2, and 
correctly 25.2, 88.2, 120.6 463.4; "yd ‘time’, v. H, Diet. 

380.8 peB’oyd’h: ‘it (scabies) infected him’ is clearly trans., unlike the 
NP biguðašt ba vay. Probably *p’cy’oyd-, *pey’cy- < *patt-ydtaya-, caus. of 
Sed. ptyt- ‘arrive, happen’ (v. Benveniste, Indo-Iramtca, mélanges ... 
Morgenstterne, 24). 

381.1 hzwr b’rwzd: B. ignores the distinct point of a b- before Azwr (cf. 
my 363.1), despite the NP gloss bé-cayr Jud; read b-hewr p'rwzd ‘ became use- 
less, unproductive’ as at 254.1. 

381.7 h'frd: ‘gave’, of course A’Brd, as 380.6. 

^y p're: ‘hire, rent’, certainly p'rz (with a superfluous dot after -z), cf. 
421.1, ete. 

381.8 k'eyd?h brick: jahdnid (gušn-rā) bar madtyan, correct except that br 
stands for pr, cf. 350.8, 397.7. 

Pwib[...] nrk ySoyk: though indistinct this must be FwZ(d) '(y) nrk 
f’3c%k ‘ the male leaped the female °, a mistranslation of the Arabic, as if nazd 
l-fahlu, cf. (my) 233.3. 

382.9 mny'sydye: ‘brought to him’, read -dy@, as at 418.5 and correctly 
385.6, 416.4. 

382.5 y’ em hy mnenyd: clearly hyc, as at 353.5 ‘shut his eye to it’; 
the glossator probably mistook ‘aynahu for ‘anhu. 

382.7, 385.4 b:2@’r: ‘weak’. There is no sanction for the colon and the 
spelling 116.8 'bz'B'r tells against this being the privative prefix b- (v. my 332.1). 

383.1 &['k ny6]à ^y ’kt: ‘the dog squatted’. B.’s very likely reconstruction 
is based on 229.1. 

384.1 *y? mnfYcyd: ‘abjured his wife’, can hardly be other than 
*mnBnoyd, with *nBncy- < *ni-bandaya-, cf. BSgd. nB'ynt- ‘attach’. ‘yl’ is 
an unassimilated loan from Arabic, since such words normally take a final -y, 
e.g. 235.3 dw°y ‘ prayer’, 386.7 wf’y ' faith ", 420.2 zn'y ‘ fornication °. 

384.2 Pr mkyd: hunar namid dar jang. Whatever it is, this word, found 
also at 9.1 for hunar, cannot be */’r. The apparent *s'r affords no sense. 
Compare rather the shape of zy'[dr at its second occurrence in 186.5, 332.8, 


* 
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suggesting that this be read *JB’r. péda is "'nwr at 439.5, cf. hm-nwr 2.8, 
probably < hunara-. This may be for *em'r < *att-ndra-. 

384.3 e! wzyd'n'd cy bOkn-hyn: ‘he led them out from their homes’, 
read c'w'zyd- < cw’zy- (v. my 361.2) + -d, and pükn (my 364.2). 

384.7 bTNd'd o BZye: dür gud az bah, read bynd'd (v. my 108.8) and 
Bénc, from (')B£nk as at 409.3, < *barzanaka- (v. Henning, TPS, 1944, 117, (B)). 

384.8 pxd: ‘it boiled ’, intrans. (v. my 218.8), a translation of the impossible 
Ar. aylá l-qidru (for gidra) as yalat, v. 151.5. 

385.6 mwroyd' h: is ‘gathered it’, as at 398.8, 451.4, etc., translating 
ganahu, iqtanahu, not the agnahu of the text. 

386.1 wdy w’s’nyd: repeats 154.3, and represents wadd, not the awdd of the 
text. B.’s ‘er liess nach der Waschung ein Urintrópfchen austreten ', if it 
purports to translate the Arabic, is also misplaced. 

386.4 p’rey’dk (r.: y rop dk P): there is no need for the emendation, 
since both Ar. bi 0-0ul0 and NP ba siyak have a preposition; p-, though rare, 
is attested clearly at 366.4, 469.6. 

387.6 b’rzyd’w: ‘stretched (his hand) to it’, an af has been omitted from 
the partially corrected form (h’ryd’w with z above), cf. 235.2 A’r’zyd’w. 

387.8 yJxb'h, 396.7 o:’xby: ‘his’ and ‘in the night’ resp., read y- and 
c’-xb-, as correctly at 346.2. 

388.1 mzisyüybr: “became obscure to him’. B. ignores the embarrassing 
three dots above the -ybr. Although the form occurs thrice more 498.2, 7, 
499.1 with -f- it may contain -8- (for which the three dots could have been 
intended as a correction), since it is the passive of 392.7 ’zBncy- ‘ make obscure ’, 
just as Bsy-, 453.5 B'syd, is passive of Bncy- ' bind’. Such a passive cannot be 
onginal, for from *badya- (cf. BSgd. *Bydy-, my SCE,® 51) only *Bzy- could be 
expected; perhaps the p. p. Bstk (my 348.4) has affected it. Parallels are to be 
seen in ’sksy- ‘be split’ 250.5, 273.7, to 'Ékwnd- ‘split’ 188.4, p. p. sksivk 
250.6, and nasy- ‘be hidden’, nywnd- ‘hide’, nastk ‘hidden’ (v. my 144.5). 
The extended devoicing in the latter, however, nzsy- < *nysy- < *nyzy-, may 
equally have occurred in "zfsy- < "'zBsy-. 

388.8 szrny-krk'wk: not literally zar-andtd but zargart (kard), as at 343.6. 
Evidently ‘ goldsmith ’ is both *zrny-grk < *zaranya- and zn-grk, as at 222.1, 
< *zarnu-karaka ; cf. Pahl. ziykl (Dk. M 208, 17): NP zar(r)gar. 

389.1 0:fryk: ‘desirous’, read @-Bryk, or better 0-Drfig, v. my 131.4. 

390.3 brywiynon: ‘frayed, fragmented’ of the head of a mtswak, has 
~ywB- 463.1, 481.3, where B.'s -nyen is unlikely. 

390.8 bet-poy’k: àmasida-róy, read pet-, after 339.7 pei-wór lit. ' swollen- 
bellied ' (but 150.8 «60r pcc, fem. of *potk). The verb is pey-, 476.3 p'cyd, 
indicating a stem ending in -8- (like špy-, éptk, v. H, Hb., p. 111, n. B); < *apr- 
iusya- “be empty ' f 

391.3 'y ?xw'sy'do ’stwr: ‘the animals set free’, so translating sarh, as at 
302.5, not sarah. 

3 The ‘ Stitra of the causes and effects of actions’ in Sogdsan, London, 1970. 
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#by[..P]d’n: ‘combed them (= hair)’ is *3’bnad’n (my 183.6). 

391.4 ?y "Hb?:s... $m?hb/e: “may God command’. This colon is quite 
misplaced, -’s being an optative particle, occurring quite often in the Qunya ; 
v. H, Dict., suppl., s.v. -'s. 

391.6 hbyr: obvious mispointing of Aybr. Similarly 397.1 mnywnddbyr 
* hid it from him’, 402.8, 403.8 S’2ydbyr ‘ inflicted it on him’, for -ybr, better 
-ybvr. 

391.8 p'ex'wd"n: gaddaxa r-ru'tisa. This verb translates zadaga ‘ scratched ' 
at 92.6 and šadaxa at 306.1, which latter is unfortunately glossed both 
‘ scratched ' and ‘smashed (his head)’ in the Persian of Wetzstein's edition ; 
Ar. dx does not have the meaning ‘scratch’ and both Pers. and Xwar. 
glossators have evidently confused it with zd$. But in which sense ? The only 
similar stem is the simplex "'z'w-, 103.3, 470.5 ma’wd’h ' gnawed (the bone), 
stripped it of flesh ', which may point to poz'w- being ' scratch '. However, the 
stem *zšīwa- also gives Yidya acéow-, Bangl. $aw-, Waxi šuw- ' chew, gnaw ' 
(ILFL, 1, 195b, 414a, 543a) and *zšđwaya- the NP zxway-, Yayn. xsoy- 
‘bite’ (this latter via *zéwàg-, like zoy- ‘thresh’ < zwàg-); BSed. yáy'k (my 
SCE) remains obscure. The alternative of connecting Xw. pex’w- with Sed. 
rw- ‘beat’, pizw'y- ‘kil’, etc. < -cwahaya-, is ruled out by Xw. sw'h- 
‘thresh ’ 180.1, 219.7. 

392.3 jyd: for Ar. f'd. The dot above ‘ is that of the Ar. d above. B. seems 
not to have noticed that ' (atn) is written twice here and frequently throughout 
the MS with a small hook beneath it, specifically to distinguish it from y, e.g. 
393.1 “dr, 395.1 t'zyr, 396.4 ‘lm. The same is true of h, v. 391.5 sryh, 397.4 
mh’b, 5 šrh, eto. 

"wenkyk: javiddna, for ’wyc’nkyk, as at 167.3, 347.3. 

392.7 mzPncyd’h: not 'verknüpfte, verfasste die Rede’ but ‘ made it 
obscure, involved’; v. my 388.1. 

393.1 mnd’myd’h: ‘ made it firm’, as at 205.6. The NP gloss narm kard 
bind-ra means ‘ made smooth (the walls of) the house (with plaster) ’, certainly 
not ‘ weich ’. 

395.3 p'nc hy popk h’Bryd: zak zad dar roy-ai. Though admittedly 
smudged, c'Br*d in the sense ' inflicted ' seems a more likely reading here than 
‘gave’; v. my 138.5, 347.8, 366.3. 

395.6 ’nd’k’n’wo mkd: ‘ kept them (his family) frugally, on short commons '. 
This is an odd mistake, giving the impression at first sight that an object suffix 
3 pl. -n- has been infixed before the abstract ending (pl.) -’we. Comparison with 
the Ar. synonym at 351.4, however, shows that the glossator has here con- 
flated two words: 'neyk'n'wk = saxti, tangi (v. my 86.2) and *’nd’k’wk, abstract 
to 'nd'k = tang 249.1, 254.7, 268.6 f., 415.4. That such things can happen is 
neatly pointed by the Latin reproduced here as ' ergam familiam '. 

396.5 kn-5wmoe p'rwzd: 'ajjazat, the lady did not ‘ become old’ but (with 
T, U, 428) buewrg-surin Sud, the same gloss as for 'ajizat at 257.7, or more 
literally ‘ large-tailed ’, like the sheep at 50.7. 
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396.8 ^y übw'k pry’Byd: xuddy-+ pak. One is spared analysing this name;of 
God by reading the correct sry'Byd, as at 3.8, 168.5, 216.5, 232.7, 411.8, 424.1, 
“lord ’. 

399.1 tj nh'zy'dyk : would be a ' seated ’ rather than a ‘ bejewelled crown ’, 
cf. mnh’zyd- 91.2, 348.7, 352.6, and H, Hb., 112. This, though oddly written, 
is more likely the same word as in fy’sy’de Bz’ny 401.6 ‘bridle ornamented 
with silver ’, p. p. of a putative verb *By'zy- with the routine etymology *aby-a- 
zaya-, cf. Khot. dysdn- ‘ decorate ', base zay- (Bailey, Prolexts, 16). 

400.2 "cl? m-8?y : ‘ manifold ', rather than the ‘twofold’ of the NP glosses ; 
'ckm “much, many ' 396.1, 407.3, etc., -py as at 418.1. The same f for B in 
400.3 zZ-fwó'nc ‘ sweet-smelling ’, as at 414.5. 

400.7 mryndyd: ‘called him’, clearly but wrongly pomted mryndnd. 

401.2 pem’r “reckoning ' likewise clearly written pém’r, as again at 419.3, 
albeit sec. manu (cf. the pointing of pat*k 401.5). 

401.3 rit hy ws: repeats 188.5, for sadaqahu = rdst guft 6-rd, not the 
saddagahu wanted here. 

401.4 p'ánd'h: for p'Zyd'h ' purified it (wine), v. my 104.4. mfsweyd’h is 
& synonym (joined by wb’ * or’), cf. the p. p. "feyd * pure’ (H, Dict., s.v. *fswey-). 
The meaning ‘ mixed it’ of the Arabic is not glossed. 

401.4, 416.5 @bd@’d: ‘clapped’. The 2 pl. imperative is pointed &pB'-d in 
the Qunya (XJ, 67: Frejman's quotation of Tajiki čop there is mistaken ; 
Taj. is Capak zadan, like NP cape). 

401.8 hdy8 éyn’dyc (yc): ‘fabricated, lying stories’. The verb is pointed 
éyt- at 187.6, 440.4, 441.7. This is the p. p. *tyi’d¥k, pl. -%c, the last letters 
repeated with partial pomting, for no clear reason. 

402.1 [m]y?nk, 44.6 my’nyk: kamar. This misreading of by’nk, -"k, correct 
at 470.8, is treated in detail m Schwartz’s review. To the related words for 
garments or girdles quoted there, < -yàhana-, we may perhaps add the hapas 
leg. Man. MP (’)by’ng (Henning, Sogdica, 29, e (26)), of unknown meaning. If 
it is the same word, the fragmentary Sed. equivalent could be *r['my]e[q, or 
some other derivative of rn’ ' belt’. 

x'Tz'wyd'hf'nbsk: zuüb (not 'xwub") nibišt bxàdb-rà, read B'rzwyd h, as 
at 481.7 (v. my 145.2), 1.e. ‘ adorned it in the writing ', f’-nps’k (my 345.3). 

402.5 ywy RM? wk: buzurgearit, the reading is confirmed by 169.8 f. 
ywy'r*m (unpointed) for buzurgvár, a derivative of the verb ywy- ' to praise’, 
e.g. 398.7, 405.2. As the -r- is here actually pointed, a reading with *-’4m 
* worthy ’ is ruled out. 

403.1 f. sjl mnyst ?:n’n: & passive, ‘sentence was recorded against (lit., 
reached) him ’, for the active original sajjala ‘alayhi; cf. my 210.3. 

404.1 Sbyw-hyn ČL b’gryd: for ' greased their moustaches’. Read Li, 
ie. ‘gave them a fat condition’; sbyw is farbih, not čarb-ālūd, and the 
glossator appears to have used a Xw. idiom to replace that m Arabic, which 
means ' fed them well’. Note the positioning of the 3 pl. pron. suffix, between 
adjective and noun. 
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404.3 b'sb'rydybyr: ‘entrusted it to him’, read b'sp'ryd-, as (corrected 
sec. manu) at 472.7. 

0:nk'o p'rwzd ?y b’Sysh F...: ‘submitted to His command’. Despite 
the appearance of an extra ‘tooth’ this is simply the adj. nk’c ‘ submissive, 
humbled ', as at 408.5; *0-nE'c is an impossible form. The abstract n&'cy wk 
‘ humility ' 457.7, 474.6, etc., suggests an original *nikatt-, with which the 
mysterious Pahl. (Psalter) n&'hiny ‘shame, ignominy’ may perhaps be 
remotely connected. Read also ’y b’dysh S(’r), the normal gen.-dative. 

Further under-pointings occur in 404.4 ’sb ' horse’ (413.7 'sp), 'sbn-bfryc 
‘ perfectly-formed ' (cf. 406.8 ()spn-byrd ‘ fully-armed "), 404.6 brw'z mfyd 
' pes Bud’ (cf. 499.2 prw'z, mByd), 406.6 fr * door’ (401.7 8Bvr): in 404.4 0ps$ 
lwrst'n ' bumped grave ', 405.3 wnk ‘ cry’, the k is of course ' unpointed ' g. 

406.1 p'rxsydybr ’y we: misled by the vowelling amru (for amra) the Xw. 
glossator has translated posida iud, like s8tabaha at 443.5, instead of Sabbaha. 
In przsy- ' become difficult, obscure ' (also at 299.7, 361.5) we appear to have a 
passive < "-zruÜya- to put beside the intrans. prrzwÜ- ‘be disturbed’ 
< *-zyrauÜa- and caus. prazwsy- ‘ disturb, divert’ < *-zrau&aya- (H, Hb., p. 113 
with n. 6); if connected with Av. zraod-, the Xw. change to -Ü- was very early. 

408.6 sy’k éryc: ‘ample shadow’, is actually pointed correctly érbc, 
v. my 130.7. 

Srwk hy mkyd: is ' er machte ihn krank ', but misrepresents Ar. 'allala-hu, 
repeating rather a‘alla-~hu, as at 368.1. 

slym hy mkyd: ‘made it small’, read sim, although the only other non- 
pause form appears to be slym 124.3 (unpointed). 

408.7 preyd'h : ‘ blamed him ’, pointed simultaneously n’reyd-, v. my 107.5. 

kwne: günágün, i.e. pl. of the following kwn"k, rather gwn*k, a loan from 
NP güna, different from Xw. ytwnc ' hair ’, 395,8, etc. 

409.1 miswnyd' h: ' washed him’, v. H, Dict., s.v. "yswny-. 

410.6 "nbnedyd: ‘intended it’, misprint for -y0; v. my 81.6. 

410.8 y?"nkd'xb myyd: does not translate hama voz raft but, as again at 
434.4, dar ar-r sab raft. "nkd, better "ngd, is ‘ complete ’, as Parth. ’ngd, Sed. 
"ylyy. The whole adverbial phrase, repeated 411.1 with y’ pointed, but b’ at 
484.4, is perhaps introduced by the preposition p-, i.e. ‘ at the completed night ’. 

411.8 y! Bw’e: ‘the voice’, an error for &w’c 76.8, 206.3, 325.6, 482.3, 
or a by-form ? 

411.8 sw hy b/5d: ‘dyed it black’, read p’éd, as at 184.5, 388.7. 

412.5 hfrn hy h'grd: the glossator either understood NP mnuvéd as 
muXdagüni (ddd 0-rà), i.e. ‘ gave him (a reward for bringing) good news’, or 
Ar. nawwasa-hu like nawwala-hu at 413.6, with (h)Bdn ‘ gift’. 

418.1 marg. brd ÉkSTc: ‘ *striped material’, has no -T- stroke, although 
Ske is probably fem. or pl. of an unattested *3k3tk, < *fra-krétaka- 1 

416.2 *fsno hybr r'zyd: not quite bsposanid murda-ra but ‘drew a sheet 
over him’; (fene = čādar 29.4, 415.5, r’2yd = kašīd 353.7. 

416.4 f. mny'sydy8 y’ps: ‘repaid him the debt’, read y’ psy, since psy 
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(379.6, 480.7) is plainly fem.: cf. the indef. f-psy 491.3 ‘ by oredit’ with the 
def. f" psy 419.4 ‘for the debt’. 

416.5 y.’ny’sy’k: here ' the repayment ’, read y'ny'sy'k, fem. like all verbal 
nouns in -`k (except only ’y ’stw’k ‘ promise’ 128.2, 352.4, 357.1), e.g. with y’, 
402.2 'mz'k “movement ’, 406.5 *wrw’k ‘ belief’, 294.2 ’wz’k ' meeting ', 507.5 
bndry’k ‘ exception’; with abl. in -'e, 457.1 *'sks'k ! being high ’, 458.1 *’ey’k 
‘uniting ’, 384.6 *’8Ply’k ! incitement’. 

'y^mncy'n hyd x’ryd: repeats 383.2 ‘caused him to exceed the limit’, 
and so exceeds the Ar. 'addá-hu, which has no ‘limit’. At 354.2, 480.5 ‘ the 
limit ’ is 'y ’myey’n, so 'mficy'n would have been preferable here. 

By’dkynk XRd: for ‘ gave him breakfast’. The *zrd seems to have been 
added sec. manu, making the phrase ‘ morning meal’, as at 23.4, with no verb ; 
if orvd “he ate’ was intended, it is equally a mistranslation. The correct 
spelling of the adjective is By’dkynk, as at 434.4 and, with initial f-, 463.5, 
480.5. Similarly the noun By'o*k ‘dawn’ 391.4, 431.4, ete., with f- at 
421.3, 448.7. 

417.5 ywydyw y’ twh: ‘praised himself’, can only be ywydyd, as at 
381.5, 405.2, < ywyd’hyd, as at 305.1, 385.3, 392.8, 398.7, 434.6; of. 463.7 
y yryw d^ ywyd. 

y Bywne’h: ‘his appearance ’, v. my 178.5. 

417.6 mxw'syd?h: ‘set him free ', as it should be, but in fact the second alif 
was omitted in the MS. 

417.7 brg: ‘deception’, read pré’B, in view of the verb *pré’By- 85.7, 
203.5. Although the p- is unpointed, this can only be < *pari + Av. dabaya- ; 
cf. BSgd. pr” B'k ' *treacherous ' (Intow., 26). 

drwd mfrysd: lit. “sent praise ', actually pointed drwd. This can only be a 
loan-word from WIr. (with initial d-) and agrees with early NP spelling. 

418.7 frwy'k hyn h'Grn: ‘I got him to recite them (poetry) ’, lit. ‘ gave 
him them ...’. It would be carrying coincidence too far to expect any other 
word in this (for rawwaytu — riväyat kardam) than a derivative of Ar. rwy. 
Presumably *. . . in recitation’, f-r’wy’k, dissimilated from *r’wy’wk ' narrator- 
hood’. Formally r’wy’k could be verbal noun of rwy- ' cause to flow ', 415.5 
rwyd h, but the caus. meaning is inappropriate here. 

418.8 E'neY?r'n?y s’rx[wd...]: ‘they turned their heads’. The verb 
occurs only here. In agreement with the object suffix -n the plural of s'rzwt/d 
is to be expected, *s’ra[ten], cf. pron * divorces’ (XJ, 58, 68), pl. of 401.5 pr'a. 

419.7 prPw/^wo [. . P]: yalab Sud bar vay. Possibly a hyphen has fallen out 
after prit, at the end of a line; this cannot be two words (which would mean 
*' victorious place’), but is the pl. of *prt’w’wk ' victoriousness '. The *Ay0 
which follows it B. has put with the next phrase, in an impossible position since 
it must be enclitic. A similar gloss, leaving the verb unexpressed, is 419.4 
Br’b hy8 [. . .]. 

*xsy ny'ST : for ' an average, moderate thing ’, this is a peculiar misreading. 
The adjective is surely Ar. mn's*b in the sense ‘ proportionate °. 
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420.8 ?y nscy’k’wk (-n, gen.): like nd@kasi, this is ‘ meanness, worthless- 
ness’ rather than ' schimpfliche Tat’; v. my 298.1. 

spzy'wo [. .] mk[yd] : gardankadi kard ba-0. The obliterated letters can only 
be hy@. 

421.1 f:b'rx, 422.1 ty b’rx: ‘for hire’, read p're, v. my 129.5, 381.7. 

421.8 ?y Éwyck [-...P]: for afsaána-góyanda, the second half of the com- 
pound is known from the pl. 174.3 “Swyck-knyn’c. Forming nouns -yck is not 
common (e.g. fem. 353.6 b'myc*k ‘ loan °, masc. 480.4 yryc’k ' mountain °), but 
as a clear diminutive cf. 19.4 n’wyctk = NP návak, nãvča; ()&wyck ' story ’ is 
thus probably so formed from ’3*to ‘ news, message ' 71.6, 171.5, 398.3 < srawah- 
(H, ‘ Lg.’, 435, corrected Hb., p. 113 f., n. 9). 

422.6 hm-’rén hybi[...]: corresponds more closely to the gloss in T, x, 
483 ham-dévar sud ba 0. How hm-’rén ‘ must belong with Kh. hamala’, meaning 
‘ grouped ' (Emmerick, J RAS, 1970, No. 1, 69) escapes me, as does the point of 
the attached fn. 6. ‘ The wall’ is certainly ’y ’rén, e.g. in the Qunya (XJ, 104, 
misunderstood by Frejman), conceivably *erdin < darana-. 

423.1 hy6dYN^0 : actually hydyB’t with d added above, but for ‘ read them 
to him’ it can be no other than Agyódyn' 0 < hyéd’-hy-n’-@, as already H, 
‘Verb ’, p. 47, n. 2. 

423.3 pwk Eyk hy@ mkyd: the closest NP gloss, barikt kard bà 6 dar 
§umar, is omitted: it shows that the other should read tanuki (not tangi; 
similarly tanuk for tang at 408.2). So probably read y’ n’<r>k Bz'k [sic] ' the 
fine, delicate division ', though the masc. appearance of the adj. 1s puzzling. On 
mrk, v. my 329.3; Bz'k is verbal noun of fz- ‘ divide, distribute ', 442.8 B'z'r'À 
(read so) ‘ they divided it’. 

423.4 *y pepkk’wyk: not kala ‘wares’, or any of the many possible 
meanings of al-‘ard, but ‘ opposition’ again, a mistake explicable from the 
context; cf. 430.3, 491.8. 

424.3 ywrey’k: ‘ bringing back (a divorced wife) ’, fem. like all such nouns 
m ~’k, v. my 416.5, so yw? < y’ "w^, cf. my 105.6, 153.3. 

424.8 ?y bByNR[...]: the -n- (it could be no other letter of that shape) 
appears to be pointed here; from the NP and Turkish glosses (T, rr, 489 ddab 
nasibsizligz) it is possible to reconstruct 'y bBynk wk 'y db'n, or y 'dby 1] 
meaning * having no portion of adab ’, not ‘ die elende Lage der Bildung’. The 
underlying *Bynk = baxt (distinguish Bynk ‘ naked’ 416.6, ete., < *bagna-) 18 
perhaps from *bigna-, in OP Bagábigna, Apiaßryvns ; if so, this would support 
Bartholomae's derivation from bag, *beg (AIW, 922). 

425.3 t8wrke hyé xndyd: this stands to 426.3 féwr'c hy9 [. ..] as (with VI 
forms of the same Ar. roots, sbg and fdl) 486.5 to 487.3, both f&wr'c and'r ' they 
contested (for) the precedence’. B. has omitted the first and best NP gloss 
pes girift bà 6 (so T, n, 491; W, ba 0). See H, Dict., s.vv. fwr ct seqq. 

425.4 p'rwxsY DY? : ‘ embraced him ’, read p'rwzstyO, as 440.6 p'rwzstgy»bvr ; 
cf. also 452.4 mzwast = dar éd; -wzs- incho. of *wag (cf. Khot. vàj-, 
SGS, 122) 1 
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425.5 brke £8y'o pr fyk: ‘may He bestow blessings on thee’. The verb, 
a hapax, must be from Av. fráóaya-, and so be read 8’zy-, as 'nb'zy- < *nvpadaga-, 
nh'zy- < *nthadaya- (H, Hb., 112), wzy- < wadaya- (my 158.7). 

The writing as one word of 65.8 *psBvc ‘ near thee’, ete., shows that prB"k 
here is intended to be the same. The 2 sg. suffix is not pointed B in Mug., but 
cf. 35.8 f. cB'r ‘four’, with the same development of *-0w-, and in the Qunya 
the many examples of -B() quoted by Bogoljubov, ‘ Lit.’, 10. 

: 425.8 xWB’c: nekói, for ewb'we, as at 360.8; presumably a simple writing 
error. 

426.1 bey'm: ' message ’, of course poy'm, as at 361.3. 

427.3, 432.3, 495.3 b'rxnyd: ‘he hired, rented ', read p'rzn*d, as at 430.3, 
449.3; "przn- < *pari-zrna-, Skt. pari-krs, as "zn- ‘buy’ (v. my 90.1), *'szn- 
‘ransom ' (my 146.6). 

428.8 p'efsydy86:  payvast bä 6, 446.2 profsdye: payvasia sud bado. 
Probably pefs(y)- ‘ be joined ', passive of peBney- ‘join’ 80.5, 131.7, (-Bycy-) 
489.5; cf. the related forms at my 388.1. 

429.1 b’Byycyk nW prw'zd: $s0-y: dast-s čap gir yàrün-3 vwud-rā. This is a 
difficult gloss, by no means a literal translation of the Persian. Were prio’z- 
a verbal form the imperative, with adverbial -d, would end in -'d, like 68.4 f. 
zf'd = bir! It must then be a noun, t.e. ' your prw’z’, which at 183.8 — pes 
ravanda. The imperative is then n'd (plainly so pointed), which occurs twice in 
the Qunya, glossed NP dàr/: XJ, TL wd y šy prd = dar si talàq-rà ; (pre- 
viously unpublished) n'd y ôw drm n'w pknd = där in du diram-rá nan. So the 
sense appears to be literally ‘ hold your foregoer left-handed’. prw’z is always 
fem., so b’Byycyk is probably adverbial. 

429.7 f. P m&n hyn CXYm yt: for Ar. mujáwalat ‘ circling (in a fight)’, 
rather than simply hamla kardan. This is Gorn (so pointed, albeit badly), lit. 
‘wheels’, as confirmed by 478.3 Gorn mk’d for tajawwala. The concord 
(‘ wheelings is ’) is remarkable. 

429.8 yyren'e o:m&’n hyn ’y my0: W’s NP gloss has the wrong tense; 
better T, ir, 502 (xuddy) mégardanad rézgarha-ra miyan-+ mardumán. In 
yyrc -n’-c, -n’- is the object suffix = 'y my@ ‘ the days ’, -c apparently anticipates 
the unique c-mó'n hyn (otherwise always f’ mó'n). 

430.5 r'zydy0 fy xt: ‘competed with him in calligraphy’. Although 
apparently pointed, the ‘ r- ’ is probably to be read w-, as at 490.8 w'zy'r f-aX. 

430.7 b’wadyc and b’w’rdye: both juda fud az vay. Patently one is wrongly 
pointed. 425.5, 441.6 confirm b’w’rdyc. 

431.1 m’sdy@: ‘came to him’, repeating 146.1 (292.7, etc.), i.e. for ata-hu, 
not the did-hu required here. 

In 431.4 e-By' òk hybr m's*d ' came upon him at dawn’ the Aybr (unpointed) 
has three dots added above as if to alter it to *hy0. While this may have been 
felt to be more idiomatic Xw. than a literal translation of bar 6, it does not 
explain the same addition to 433.1 stoy d hybr (*hy0) mkYd = gustázi kard 
bar 6, which regularly has -br at 494.5, 454.5, 461.1, 484.5. 
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431.4 f:ey’ke hy@ xndyd, 492.1 fcy’ke xnd’r: ‘he raced with him’ and 
* they raced (one another)’. Apart from the inconsistency, both are to be read 
zoy' kc. Cf., for the same NP verb davanidan, xw’cy- 370.5, 8, 495.6. Since the 
“regular ’ etymology of this would require the improbable base *hwat, we may 
perhaps think of an irregular formation from *hu-tãčaya-, via *hwdttaya-, and 
the putative intrans. *zcy- < *hwatéya- < *hu-tatya-. 

491.6 ^y ...0f1y'ny: ‘his (sincere) friend’, read Ofyn only, as at 428.2. 
Ofy ny- only appears in the oblique or derivatives. 

431.7 byne’hyd: ‘removes it’, read bnyc-, as pointed; v. my 108.8. 

431.8 pk n:8ry'm: bak na-dáram. The pointing p- is highly unlikely to be 
correct in such an obvious loan-word. 

432.1 ?yPn hybr Bryd: read ymn, giving the sense ‘reassured him’, 
apparently, rather than ‘ protected him ’. 

433.1 b’exst[y]6: ‘took refuge with him ’, read p'Ozst-, as at 477.3, p’ bxsdyé 
at 429.4, 436.6. pOzs- is to be equated with Khot. pathts- ' refrain’ < -0ang- 
(SGS, 68). 

433.2 f:brdk: dar parda, cf. prdk 436.2 and, against any possibility of 
voicing of the p-, 401.3 f-psy ' on credit’, 513.5 f-p'8 ' on (his) foot’. 

433.3 ^y b’ryx: for muzd, ar (as in T, xz, 509, not čašm dāštan thereof), 
read p'r*z, v. my 129.5. 

433.4 Ér'm6k mkyd : rang kard, but one would expect an object, as in T, n, 
510 moy-ai-rà. lt should have preceded this form (since it has no Ay or m 
suffix) and probably did, but only a few detached dots appear in the facsimile 
and they do not seem to fit Yy ywneyh (cf. 413.3). 

433.7 °y ..?5e: read simply z'íc, pl. of y! z'àvk 174.1, ie. ‘lines’. Ar. 
asatsr is ambiguous and can be translated sajr-há, as T, rr, 511, and afsdna-ha, 
as in W. 

484.6 *y xj, but xc 49.5, 50.7: ' ram(s) ', surely read zé and NP géédn, all 
from Turkish. 

437.1 °y penydyk: read pend’k, pointed n and y simultaneously. For 
muntazim, rita, this is plainly p. p. of penw- ' to thread ', nazzama, e.g. 405.1 
penwd'n of pearls on a thread, also 190.4 p’onwdyw of thread in a needle. The 
inchoative is poenws-, 454.5 p’enwsyd’w. The base is clearly pats-nau-, p. p. 
-nuta-; cf. Khot. punva- ‘insert’ < -nau-d- (Bailey, Prolezxws, 318, s.v. 
vanula). 

437.5 ^dr hy h’Brd’wd Im: repeats 302.8, ie. agbasa-hu, instead of 
igtabasa wanted here. 

438.4, 6, 468.2 mnfrd’h: ' swallowed it’, v. my 113.1. 

Enough remains of the Mug. chapter on ' Verbs’ to call for a further 
examination, to follow. 
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SOMA AND AMANITA MUSCARIA 


By Joun BroucH 


The importance of the Soma-plant in Vedic religion has never been under- 
estimated. Among the rituals of the Yajurvedie texts, the soma-sacrifices are 
among the most elaborate and important, and are described in minute detail in 
the Brühmanas and Srauta-sütras. These later texts nevertheless continue a 
direct tradition from the Rgveda, which can be seen to reflect an earlier stage in 
the development of the ritual, doubtless of a less rigidly formalized and probably 
less elaborate nature. Even so, the Rgveda is, so to speak, permeated by Soma. 
Understandably, therefore, from the early days of Vedic studies in the West, 
many scholars have speculated on the botanical identity of the plant in question. 
Numerous candidates have been nominated, the most frequently favoured being 
species of the genera Ephedra, Sarcostemma, Periploca, and latterly Cannabis, 
and even Rheum. Not a single one of these conjectures has gained general 
assent, and the opinion is widely held that the problem is msoluble. 

Earlier, soma was usually thought to be a fermented drink ; but the facts of 
the ritual exclude this, and most scholars would now reject the alcoholic theory. 
It is then easier to understand the sharp contrast between the divine soma and 
the presumably fermented sura. The latter drink is frequently mentioned with 
disapproval in the later Vedic texts: for detailed references, see P. V. Kane, 
History of dharmasüsira, 11, 792 ff. It is fair to add that surd seldom occurs in the 
RV, and in this earlier period only its excessive consumption seems to be 
considered bad. The use of surà in the Sautraémani, and in conjunction with 
soma in the Vajapeya, is thus not necessarily paradoxical. 

The situation is comparable in the Avesta : Yast 17.5 (and similarly Yasna 
10.8) namé haomat yaf vispe anye madsdwhé aéima hatinte zrvidrvo, dat hd yo 
haomahe mað aša hatatte x"aépas0e ‘ Homage to Haoma, in that all other 
intoxications are accompanied by Frenzied Wrath with bloody club, while that 
intoxication which is Haoma's is accompanied by his own Ada’. By implication, 
this would include hurd among the other ‘ bad’ drinks ; but specific references 
to hurd in the Avesta are regularly neutral, and it is mentioned merely as a 
drink, without condemnation. Similarly in Middle Iranian, Pahlavi hwr, a 
drink for kings and nobles: see W. B. Henning, BSOAS, xvu, 3, 1955, 608. 

In RV 7.86.6 sura is one of several causes of sin against Varuna ; it is linked 
with soma in 8.2.12, perhaps implying that the two drinks had some effects in 
common: Artsi pitdso yudhyante durmádáso nd strayam ‘When consumed, 
they (the somas) fight in the heart (of Indra?) like men badly inebriated on 
surü ^; while the gift from the Asvins to Kaksivant of a hundred jars of surá is 
obviously a splendid blessing in 1.116.7 kakstvate . . . Satém kumbhám asvficatam 
surayah ; and this is obviously the same blessing or a closely similar one 
accorded to the tribe (jdndya) of Kaksivant by the Agvins in the next hymn, 
1.117.6 satém kumbham astficatam mddhinaém— of intoxicating drinks ’ rather 
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than ' of honey '. It will be convenient to postpone discussion of this last point 
until later in this article. 

It is thus natural, in the quest for the nature of soma, to turn to the con- 
sideration of a vegetable alkaloid or similar substance. 


Diseussion of the identity of the Soma-plant has latterly been in the 
doldrums. It is therefore greatly to the credit of Mr. R. Gordon Wasson that he 
has re-awakened interest in the problem by the publication of a detailed and 
scholarly investigation, propounding the revolutionary theory that the Soma of 
the Rgveda was a mushroom.! 

‘My candidate for the identity of Soma is Amantta muscaria (Fr. ex L.) Quél., 
in English the fly-agaric, the Flegenpilz of the Germans, the mukhomor of the 
Russians, the fausse oronge or tue-mouche or crapaudan of the French, the 
brilliant red mushroom with white spots familiar in forests and folklore through- 
out northern Eurasia. 

‘ This is the first time that a mushroom has been proposed in the Soma quest. 

‘ The fly-agaric is an inebriant but not alcoholic. As far back as our records 
go, it has been the Sacred Element in the shamanic rites of many tribes of 
northern Siberia, tribes that are concentrated in the valleys of the Ob and the 
Yenisei, and then, after an interruption, other tribes in the extreme northeast 
of Siberia ' (p. 10).* 

In summary, Wasson considers that the Soma-cult is explicable as an Indo- 
Iranian representative of a fly-agaric cult which in early times was wide-spread 
throughout a great part of Eurasia : ' How astonishing that we can still draw 
parallels with the fly-agaric cult in Siberia, where as we shall see in Part Three 
it lingers on, in the last stages of degeneration among the peripheral tribes of the 
extreme north’ (p. 68). He therefore devotes a major part of his book to the 
discussion of the use of the fly-agaric and other mushrooms ın lands beyond 
India and Iran, and especially in Siberia. These sections of the book are full 
of interest as an aspect of cultural history ; but as a matter of simple logic, 
such parallels have no probative value. They cannot even be adduced as 
confirmatory arguments for the theory that the Soma-plant was A. muscaria. 
Until this theory is proved for the Rgveda, and proved beyond any possible 


1 R. Gordon Wasson, Soma, divine mushroom of immortality. (Ethno-mycological Studies, No. 1.) 
xin, 381 pp., 24 plates, 3 maps. The Hague: Mouton; New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
Ino., [91908] (publ. 1969), $200 (£86.50). The book is sumptuously produced, printed on hand- 
made paper specially water-marked, with 24 colour plates. Edition limited to 680 numbered 
copies. Mr. Wasson’s primary study is mycology, and he was for 10 years a Research Fellow of the 
Botanical Museum of Harvard University, now Honorary Research Fellow; also Honorary 
Research Associate and former member of the Board of Managers of the New York Botanical 
Garden. In my discussion of the theory here, I am much indebted to Professor Mary Boyce and 
Dr. I. Gershevitch for information and advice on some of the relevant Iranian materials. These 
colleagues are of course not necessarily committed to any of the views which I have expressed ; 
and any inadvertent errors are my own. 

2 Throughout the present article, such references, unless otherwise indicated, are to pages or 
plates of Wasaon’s book. 
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doubt, the non-Indo-Iranian materials remain, in the strictest sense, irrelevant. 
Even if the proposed identification for Soma seems probable, but is not proved 
on the basis of internal evidence, extraneous facts are not additional evidence. 
On the other hand, if the Vedic case were proved, we should indeed begin to 
consider the possibility of a very wide-spread and significant cultural religious 
continuum. 

The present article is therefore mainly concerned with the first section of 
Wasson's book, namely, that which gives his detailed argumenta from the text 
of the Rgveda itself. Because the book is costly, and the edition limited, it may 
be useful to readers to prefix a summary of the contents of the remainder of the 
book. 

The main argument is presented in pp. 3-70, where are included many 
splendid colour photographs of A. muscaria to illustrate aspects of the plant 
which, as Wasson believes, inspired the epithets and tropes applied to Soma 
by the poets of the Rgveda. He excludes later texts, on the grounds that the 
original plant had already been replaced by substitutes, and was possibly in 
process of being lost even by the time of the later hymns of the RV: 10.85.3 
sémam yam brahmiéno vidür nd tdsyasnats kás cand f The Soma that the Brahmans 
know—that no one drinks’ (quoted and translated, p. 14). The remainder of 
part 1 consists of ‘ Mani, mushroom, and urine’ (ch. xii, pp. 71-6) ; and ‘ The 
marvelous herb’ (ch. xii, pp. 77~92)—a brief passage from the Shahndma, 
another from the Padma Purdna, and a longish discussion on the famous ling 
chih 8$ X of the Chinese, recognized to be a different mushroom, at least in 
part mythical, but believed by Wasson possibly to have been inspired in part 
by tales of a mushroom cult brought to China by way of Central Asia. 

Part 1m, ' The post-Vedic history of the Soma plant’ (pp. 95-147), is 
contributed by Dr. Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty. This is a useful essay which 
starts by bringing together statements about Soma in the Brühmanas, Srauta- 
8üiras, and later Sanskrit works, including prescriptions of possible substitutes 
for the Soma-plant when the latter is not available. The substitutes, as would 
be expected, are only Sanskrit names to us, and few if any can be identified 
botanically. There follows an interesting section giving a history of the con- 
troversies on Soma in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; and it is 
instructive to observe not only the multifarious plants proposed, but also the 
quite superficial approach of the majority of the writers on the subject. 

On p. 97, ‘the nyagrodha (sacred fig or banyan tree)’, and p. 122, ‘ the 
nyagrodha (Ficus religiosa)’, is a mistake. The nyagrodha, vaļa, the banyan, 
is Ficus benghalensis L. (given in the Sanskrit dictionaries as F. indica L., a 
discarded name for the same plant : it is now an error to use ‘ P. indica’). F. 
religiosa L. is the asvattha, pyppala.? This may be an isolated lapsus ; but it sug- 

gesta that the numerous botanical names and ' synonyms’ given in this chapter 


3 The Sanskrit dictionaries are notoriously unreliable on botanical nomenclature. Among the 
most frequently mentioned figs in Sanskrit, only Ficus religiosa == aévatiha still stands as a valid 
name, while others continue to be muscalled by names now discarded by botanista under the 
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may sometimes require further prone research before they may be safely 
quoted. 

In part rrt, ‘ Northern Eurasia and the fly-agaric ’ (bn: 151—204, followed by 
an epilogue on ‘ The tree of life and the marvelous herb ', to p. 222), Wasson 
resumes the tale. In the concluding section of the book, entitled * Exhibits ' 
(pp. 233-356), extracts are quoted in English (translated from other languages 
as needed) of passages relevant to the fly-agaric from the writings of explorers, 
travellers, and anthropologists. The earliest of these passages is from 1658, but 
the majority are much more recent. Annotations are added where necessary, 
and Wasson is careful to indicate points where the witnesses are unreliable. 
Most of the ‘ Exhibits ' concern Siberia ; but in dealing with the last few, on 
Scandinavia, Wasson rejects the theory that the old Norsemen went ‘ berserk ' 
through consuming the fly-agaric. This would have been a good parallel to the 
stimulation for battle which Indra obtained from soma, But the Norse tale of 
the fly-agaric in this connexion first appears in the late eighteenth century, and 
is thus without value. 


As already indicated, Wasson’s arguments directly drawn from the RV are 
contained in the first part of the book, the detailed evidence being concentrated. 
in less than one-fifth of the volume. To these arguments we now turn our 
attention. 

It must be emphasized that Wasson did not deliberately set himself to 
identify the Vedic Soma. In an earlier book* he and his wife ‘explored the 
folkloric and linguistic background of the fly-agaric throughout Europe, and 
showed the deep hold that it exerted at one time on the imagination of the north 
European peoples’ (p. 35). It was only much later that he became acquainted 
with the RY, through the translations of Geldner, Renou, and Bhawe,® and 
gradually came to the conviction that ‘the hymns of the RgVeda fit the fly- 
agaric like a glove. True, one must possess some awareness of the psychotropic 


priority rule. The opportunity is taken here to correct some of these : for further details, seo 
E. J. H. Corner, ‘ Check-list of Ficus in Asia and Australasia ', The Gardens’ Bulletin (Singapore), 
xxr, 1965-6 (publ. 1967). 

udumbara : F. racemosa L. [wrongly F. glomerata Roxb.] 

udumbari, añjira (Pers. 3l) : F. hispida Linn. f. [wrongly F. oppositifolia Roxb.] 

parkafi: either F. virens Ait. [wrongly F. infectoria Miq.] 

or F. tsjahela Burm. f. [wrongly F. $nfectoria Willd.) 
or F. caulocarpa Miq. [wrongly F. infectoria Willd. var. cauloca: pa (Miq.) King]. 

This last is a good example of the confusion which can arise when, as is usual in Sankerit 
dictionaries, the naming authority is omitted: s.v. parkati we find only F. infectoria, and are 
thus left with three possible interpretations. 

tR. Q. Wasson and V. P. Wasson, Mushrooms, Russia and history, New York, 1957. 

5 Kar] Friedrich Geldner, Der Rig-veda aus dem Sanskri ins Deutsche dubersetzi (Harvard 
Oriental Series, xxxiu-xxxv), Cambridge, Mass., 1951; Louis Renou, Htudes védiques et páni- 
tidennes [EV P], especially Tomes vir and rx, Paris, 1961 (translation with notes of the ninth 
mandala, to Soma Pavamüna) ; S. S. Bhawe, The Soma-hymns of ihe Rgveda, Baroda, 1057, 1060, 
1962 (containing 9.1—70). 
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plants of the world and their róle in primitive religion. Given that familiarity, 
a reading of Geldner, Renou, and Bhawe leads straight to the fly-agaric ' (p. 67). 

The argument depends chiefly on the assumption that many of the descrip- 
tive phrases applied to Soma in the RV are direct descriptions of the growing 
mushroom, or poetical figures suggested by it at various stages in its develop- 
ment. Much persuasiveness 18 added by the brilliant colour plates ; and since 
these cannot be reproduced here, Wasson's own account of Amanita muscarta 
(p. 35) 1s quoted as an aid to clarification. 

* In the fall of the year, hard by a birch or pine, one is apt to find the fly- 
agaric. The season in the temperate zone lasts two or at most three weeks, with 
the climax coming in the middle week. The fly-agaric emerges like a little white 
ball, like cotton wool. It swells rapidly and bursts its white garment, the 
fragments of the envelope remaining as patches on the brilliant red skin under- 
neath. At first the patches almost cover the skin, but as the cap expands they 
are reduced in relative size and finally are nothing more than islands on the 
surface. In fact, under certain conditions, especially as a result of rain, they are 
washed off altogether and the fly-agaric then shines without blemish as a 
resplendent scarlet mushroom. When the plant is gathered it soon loses its 
lustre and takes on a rather dull chestnut hue.’ 

It is to this plant in its various stages that, in Wasson’s opinion, the hymns 
of the RV refer, in the epithets and tropes which they apply to Soma. ‘It is 
certain that the poets of the RgVeda knew the original Soma at first hand, and 
they never strayed from it for long ' (p. 12). But is it certain? It is difficult to 
imagine that the ritual utterances of the ceremonies of Soma Pavamana (the 
examples are naturally taken mainly from the ninth mandala) should. be domi- 
nated by rapturous descriptions of A. muscaria, a plant which can be seen in its 
beauty during only a few days of the year. The dull, dried specimens which 
must have been used at almost every sacrifice—and invariably after the Vedic 
people had reached the plains of northern India—could hardly have inspired 
poetic rapture. At the pressing and clarifying, the priests are intent on the 
ritual situation ; and it is far more likely that the rapture is to be attributed 
to the remembered and anticipated psychotropic effects of the soma-juice. 
Granted that, unlike soma, opium is not sacrosanct, it is scarcely likely that a 
user of opium would rhapsodize over the beauty of the flower of Papaver 
somniferum. 

This comparison may perhaps seem a little unfair, when the priests were 
preparing the drug from actual plant material during the rite. Still, the 
accompanying hymns are essentially ritual utterances. We cannot deny the 
possibility that the hymns could reflect at least some features of the wild plant ; 
but in the context of the ritual pressing and filtering of the soma-juice, it seems 
hazardous to conjecture that such reminiscences could have been so omni- 
present as Wasson would have us believe. It is a delicate task to interpret 
passages from hymns which can involve the plant, or the pressed juice, or the 
deification of the latter, the god Soma. The poets draw no sharp distinctions 
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between these three. Even if the deified Soma may still show some character- 
istics based on the natural plant, mythological accretions are expected, and 
frequent. Often, details of the ritual acts, the divine Soma, and the physically 
present soma-juice so interact in the minds of the priests that an attempt to 
analyse these aspects could only distort the hieratic purport of the poets. 

Wasson is not unaware of this, although in my opinion his arguments give 
undue prominence to his fugitive natural plant. ‘Soma was at the same time 
a god, a plant, and the juice of that plant’ (p. 3). This statement requires 
modification. No one has doubted that soma, in fact as well as by etymology, is 
the pressed juice, and that it is this juice which is the original ‘ place of 
manifestation ’ (dhaman, on which see below) of the deity Soma. So far as it is 
possible to be definite in such matters, the word soma seems never to be used 
directly as the name of the plant, unless perhaps occasionally as a metonymy 
(and even then the reference may be to the indwelling deity). One verse shows 
that this was clear to the Vedic poets : 

RV 9.92.2 áchà nycdksa asarat pavítre 

náma dádhàünah kavir asya yénau : 

‘(Soma)... flowed hither, taking to himself his name on the filter, on his 
yont’. When Soma is said to be located on the mountains, it seems almost 
certain that the sense intended is that the deity Soma is present in the sap of 
the plant. It is therefore probably going too far to say that ‘ Soma is the only 
plant that man has ever deified °. Rather, the situation is comparable to that 
quoted (p. 3) for the Mexican Indians, who ‘ seem to regard the hallucinogenic 
plants, whether mushrooms, peyotl, or morning glories, as mediators with god, 
not as a god’. 

We thus have the peculiarity that a plant of unique importance in Indo- 
Iranian religion seems never to be named. Since the whole of the Veda was a 
secret text guarded by the priests, there is no reason to suppose that a taboo 
was responsible for this. 

In the RY, references to the amáu- of Soma are frequent, the word being 
traditionally rendered as ‘ stalk’ or ‘stem’. Renou, for example, has ‘la tige ' 
or *la tige (de soma)’. There seems to be no reason or indication from the text 
itself for the choice of the stalk. Indeed, if Wasson were right, it would be all 
the more extraordinary that the cap of his mushroom, the cap which provides so 
many details for his argument, should be thus discarded when the plant comes 
to be pressed in the ritual. (Wasson admittedly identifies mürdhan, ŝiras ‘ head ’, 
when used in connexion with Soma, with the cap of the mushroom (pp. 45-6) ; 
but this interpretation is unconvincing : see below.) In the numerous Siberian 
examples quoted in the ‘ Exhibits ', the mushroom is apparently always con- 
sumed whole. For the RV, we might guess that the potent drug was concen- 
trated in the stalk of the Vedic plant, or even that other parte were noxious. 
There are no grounds for believing that the Indo-Iranians were sufficiently 
skilled herbalists to have made such discoveries. 

5 For nrcaksadh, Renou, ‘ (le soma) au regard de maitre’; Geldner, ‘ Der mànnlich Blickende '. 
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On reading through the Soma-hymns, the recurrence of am$u is striking. 
One gradually comes to suspect that the word does not mean ' stalk’, and the 
conviction begins to grow that we have here the actual name of the plant itself. 
o In seeking to verify this suspicion, a belated reference to Grassmann's 
dictionary showed that this idea was not new.” Under the word, Grassmann 
gives: ‘Name der Pflanze, aus welcher der Soma gepresst wurde. ... Also: 
1) Somapflanze, 2) der aus ihr gepresste Somasaft'. An examination of all the 
passages in the RV where the word occurs confirmed that in every relevant ? 
instance, Grassmann's interpretation did no violence to the sense, but on the 
contrary usually fitted more naturally in the verses in question. In 1.46.10 
ábhüd u bhá u amédve, Geldner actually translates ‘ Licht ist der Somapflanze 
geworden’; Renou (EVP, xvi, D) ‘... est apparue la lumière (adaptée) au 
soma’. Elsewhere, Geldner always gives ‘ Stengel’ for amsu, with one excep- 
tion, 9.15.5 esá ... Subhrébhir amsubhth ' Dieser [Soma] ... mit den ... 
strahlenden Zweigen (Strahlen) ', with the footnote ‘amsubhth dann doppel- 
sinnig'. Renou in a note on the same verse agrees that here ' améü a pour 
acception seconde “ rayon "'. In spite of the occasional use of $ubhra as an 
epithet of Soma (not explicitly of amu), it seems risky, on the basis of this 
solitary verse, to read into the RV the common later Sanskrit sense of ‘ ray’. 

It is slightly quaint to find both Roth and Renou ? mentioning amsu as the 
name of the plant, and immediately adding—almost as an afterthought-—that, 
strictly speaking, the word meant the stem: ‘Die dem Veda so gel&ufige 
Bezeichnung für die Somapflanze oder vielmehr ihre Glieder’; ' Amét- 
désigne, aussi bien dans le RV. que dans l’ Avesta, le soma en tant que plante (et 
proprement la tige ou les fibres du soma) ’. 

Roth (loc. cit.), arguing in favour of a Sarcostemma, interpreted the amgavah 
as the ‘ Stengelglieder ', the internodes of the stems—rather too botanically 
precise in respect of & Vedic term. From the cylindrical shape of these he derived 
the sense of the fringes or tassels on a garment, which he considered was 
implicit in améwpatta. We cannot discuss in detail here the development of the 
post-Vedic meanings of améu ; but it is relevant to observe that at that time 
Renou (loc. cit.) excluded from the mantras the common classical sense of ‘ ray 
of light’. He added, however, ‘ Il est possible que cette nouvelle acception ait 
été déjà présente à l'auteur d'AV. xix 2 7 qui nous dit du char solaire qu'il est 
améumdnt-: encore que Henry Hy. Rohitas p. 9 ait probablement raison de 
maintenir une version ritualisante “chargé de soma ". ... En tout cas la 
bifurcation de sens s’avére dans un autre passage de PAV. vm 1 2, où le poète 
réclame pour un malade l'assistance de soma amsumdnt- : soit à la fois le soma 
avec les rameaux ou rejets de sa plante, et la lune avec ses rayons '. Possible, 

7 This was a surprise, at least to me: having taken ‘ stalk ' for granted, I had not previously 
thought to consult Grasamann for this word. 

* i.e., leaving out of account 8.5.26, where Améu 1s a man’s name, and 1.100.16, where sumdd- 
améu ia unexplained, but appears to be part of a horse’s harness. 


*R. Roth, ' Ueber den Soma’, ZDMG, xxxv, 1881, 684; L. Renou, ‘ Les éléments védiques 
dans le sanskrit classique’, JA, ooxxx, juillet-sept. 1938, 341. 
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yes ; but still speculation for a period as early as the Atharva-veda. On the other 
hand, it is very likely that the meaning of ‘ray ' arose—whether in late Vedic 
or in post-Vedic Sanskrit—from the sun’s being amséumani- ‘ possessing 
Soma-plants, the plants called Amsu’, which would easily lead to a subsequent 
(mis)understanding as ' possessing rays '. 

like amsu in relation to Soma in the RV, the Avestan qsu is used only of 
Haoma; and it would be worth investigating the possibility that here also 
qsu may be the name of the plant itself. (Bartholomae, AIr. W, s.v. qsav- : 
‘Schoss, Zweig der Haoma-pflanze '.) In Yasna 10.2, for example, it seems 
possible to understand gsuš (Parsi Sanskrit version, pallavün) as ‘ the Asu-plants 
(belonging to the god Haoma) '. In Yasna 9.16 haomo ...nqmyqsus, the Pahlavi 
version narm tak is followed by the Sanskrit rendering mrdu-pallavah, and by 
Bartholomae, ' mit biegsamen, zarten Schósslingen '.1? We might translate as 
" Haoma ... whose Asu-plants are tender (?) ’. 

Monier Williams's dictionary, s.v. amsu, has ‘a filament, especially of the 
Soma plant’. It is amusing to imagine the process of pressing soma-juice from 
the filaments of plants. But the mistake is surely due only to a misunderstanding 
of the nuance intended by the Petersburg lexicon's ‘ Faser’, which must be 
taken here as ‘fibre’. This sense cannot be accepted for the RV; but its 
genuineness in later Indo-Aryan is well attested : Bengali ds (Old Beng. dsu) 
“fibre of tree or stringy fruit’, and examples from other languages. In 
Classical Sanskrit, a meaning such as ‘ fibre ’ can be seen in Sayana’s comment 
on RV 10.17.12 yds te drapsáh ... yds te améüh : commentary, drapsah 
rasah ... yas ca te wadiyah amsuh rasdd sarah san, i.e., the amáu which is 
Soma’s other part in contrast to the juice ; and similarly on verse 13 of the 
same hymn. 

Although we reject ‘ fibre ' as the precise sense of amsu in the RV, the later 
development of such a meaning strongly suggests that the Soma-plant was 
fibrous or stringy, rather than of the fleshy texture of a mushroom. I am 
indebted to my wife for the pertinent observation that, if the Soma-plant had 
been a mushroom, it would be strange that the elaborate Vedic process of 
pounding out and filtering the juice should have been necessary. Why should 
the plant not have been simply eaten? There is no particular sanctity in liquid 
as such : ‘ cakes’ (purodas-, purodaga-) are among the sacrificial offerings most 
frequently mentioned in the ritual texts. Even although dried specimens of the 
mushroom may have been somewhat tough, even after soaking in water, 
nowhere in Wasson’s ‘ Exhibits’ is there any mention of the Siberian tribes 
pounding the fly-agaric to extract juice. On the contrary, in Siberia the plant is 
regularly eaten or swallowed whole, although occasionally it is used to make 
a decoction or infusion (pp. 234, 253, 260, etc.), or it is added to soups or sauces 
(p. 324). But RV 7.26.1 is explicit: nd sóma indram ásuto mamada nábrahmàno 


19 AIr. W, 8.v., analysing the compound as nqmi-qsu-. Some doubt may still be felt about the 
sense of *nami-. 
1 Bee R. L. Turner, Compa: ative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages, a.v. améu-. 
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maghdvanam sutdisah ‘Soma unpressed has never intoxicated Indra, nor the 
pressed juices unaccompanied by sacred hymns’. 

In Indo-Iranian terms, the god Soma acts through the juice to produce mada, 
mada ‘inebriation, intoxication’. Such Western terms, however, have over- 
tones which are out of tune with the reverential awe accorded to Soma. Geldner 
remarked in the introductory note to his translation of RV 9 (HOS, xxxv, 2), 
* Die Wirkung des Somasafts wird im Veda wie im Avesta durch mad bezeichnet. 
Übersetzt man dies mit “ berauschen ”, so ist das fast zu viel gesagt, mit 
“ begeistern " zu wenig’. It is difficult to give an adequate equivalent, but the 
tenor of the hymns indicates something like ‘ possession by the divinity ’, in 
some way comparable to Greek 4j évÜovowaopuós. One inspirational aspect of 
Soma is clear : more than any other god, he stimulates the poetic creation of 
the Vedic seers. All the words concerning poetic inspiration appear in connexion 
with Soma, such as di, dhit:, mats, vvp-, gw-, manisá. The term kav ‘ poet’ is 
applied to men and to other gods, but very frequently to Soma, who is also rst, 
vipra (9.87.3) : for Soma as kan, see especially 9.96.17-18. In contrast to the 
wider application of kawi, it is noteworthy that the derivative hdvya ‘ poetic 
creation’ (normally translated by Renou as ' pouvoir-poétique °) is used pre- 
ponderantly in connexion with Soma and Agni, with whom Soma is so closely 
associated in the RV. In 3.1.8 the two deities virtually coalesce : scdtants dhórà 
mádhwuno ghrtásya vfsa ydiva vavrdhé kavyena, Renou ‘ tombent-goutte-à-goutte 
les coulées du doux (soma), du beurre-fondu, là où le male (Agni) s'est invigoré 
grâce au pouvoir-poétique (des hommes)’ ; but perhaps rather, ' the streams of 
madhu (soma) drip, the streams of melted butter, where the Bull (Soma/Agni) 
has increased by means of his (Soma’s) kavya’. In 9.66.19-21, Agni is com- 
pletely identified with Soma; in 9.96.18 padavth kavindm echoes the sense of 
9.62.25 vàcó agriyáh—Soma aa ‘ leader of the Word ’. 

A kávya is not merely an ‘ inspired utterance ’, but often a ‘ magically potent 
spell’ : in 4.35.4 the Rbhus divide the cup into four by their ‘ magic (creative) 
power ’, kávyena, and are invited in the same verse to press and drink soma. 
Similarly, the two Asgvins came to the aid of Indra by means of their magic 
skills, their wondrous powers: 10.131.b ... aésvinobhéndravdthuh kdvyatr 
damsdnabhth. (See Geldner's note on the confused syntax of this verse. The 
general sense, however, is clear. As a further development, elsewhere the 
plural kdvyant, usually with the adjective visvdns, appears to have acquired 
virtually the sense of ‘ (all) things created (by the Word)’. For the recurring 
phrase abhi viswāni küeya, Renou has ‘pour (atteindre) tous pouvoirs- 
poétiques ’ and similar renderings ; but it may rather be taken as ‘ towards all 
created things’. See especially 9.70.2 and 9.107.23. A strong confirmation is 
provided by 8.41.5-6, where there is a parallel between the two verses: yó 
dhartá bhúvanānām ... sd kavih kdvyd purá ... pugyats ‘ (Varuna) who is the 
supporter of the creatures (bhuvandnt) ... he, the kav, nourishes the manifold 
creations (kavyda) ^, and ydsmin visvdni kävyā cakré nabhir wa éritá * in whom all 
created things (kávya) are held firm, as the nave is held in the wheel’. In a note 
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on this passage, Renou wrote of kdvya (EVP, vu, 30), ‘ Le mot englobe les arts 
poétiques, les créations cosmiques et tous savoirs secrets ; kaví est du point de 
vue véd. le créateur, le démiurge spirituel’. He nevertheless retained ‘ arts- 
poétiques ' in his translation of the same passage. Closely similar is 9.94.3 pári 
yát kavih kávya bhárate . . . bhüvanüns vised ‘ When the kavi (Soma) supports on 
all sides all created things (kavyd), all creatures (bhuvandnt) ’. 

Such a development of sense would then be in the direct ancestry of the later 
philosophical concept of gabda-brahman. As early as 1955, Renou put forward a 
comparable proposal in the very first paragraph of HV P,1, 1: ‘ Comme on l’a 
souvent constaté, sur un plan philosophique (ou pré-philosophique, si l'on 
préfère), un mot tel que vac n'est autre que l'équivalent de logos: c’est le 
prototype de la notion d'atmán-bráhman, comme le dit G. [Geldner] ad 10.125, 
hymne adressé précisément à la Parole '. He refrained from making such a sense 
explicit in his translations of the hymns. Nevertheless, his note on 8.41.5 quoted 
above indicates that for himself it presumably remained an implicit under- 
standing. 

On a more mundane plane, the soma-drink was a powerful stimulant for 
those about to go into battle. In the hymns, it is drunk by the principal gods 
(9.90.5, and frequently) and above all by Indra, who thus prepares himself for 
his fights against the enemies of the Aryas and demonic foes, and particularly 
for his conquest of the demon Vrtra in order to release the imprisoned waters. 
In the Avesta the epithet vara@rajd ‘ victorious’ is used of Haoma (Yasna 
9.16), while in RV 8.24.6, 10.25.9 Soma is vrirahantama-, and vrtrahan- in 1.91.5 
eto., though in India the epithet is most frequently applied to Indra. We may 
conjecture that the secular use of soma in battle came first in time, although its 
translation to the divine sphere must quickly have begun to develop in parallel. 
In the RV, soma is predominantly for the gods; but even here it appears 
occasionally as a battle-stimulant for human beings: 9.30.3 à nah fásmam 
nrsahyam ‘ Bring us warrior-might [exaltation of spirit as well as bodily strength] 
fit to subdue warriors’; 9.85.2 asmdn samaryé pavamüna codaya ... jahi 
sátrün ‘O Pavamana, stimulate us in the battle ... strike down our enemies °. 

There is regrettably little further information on the effects of soma. The 
only hymn which appears to give some details is RV 10.119, a soliloquy of one 
who has drunk the juice.!? If, as is usually held, the speaker is a deity or at 
least a mythological character, we must treat with circumspection any sugges- 
tion that this hymn is evidence for hallucinatory effects on human beings, and 
in any case make allowance for hyperbole. The hymn has often been quoted as 


18 Seo E. Benveniste and L. Renou, Vrisa e£ Vrgtsagna (Cahiers de la Société Asiatique, ri), 
Paris, 1934; I. Gersheviteh, The Avesian hymn to Mithra, Cambridge, 1959, p. 158. 

13 Ancient tradition 18 unreliable on the myth or ritual for which this hymn was composed, 
although some connexion with Indra is recognized : for details, see Geldner’s introductory note to 
hie translation of the hymn. Modern scholars have tended to identify the speaker as Indra. 
R. Hausohild argued in favour of Agni: ‘ Das Selbstlob (atmasiuii) des Somaberauschten Gottes 
Agni (Rgveda x, 119)’, 1n J. Schubert and U. Schneider (ed.), Asiaica: Festschrift Friedrich 
Weller, Leipzig, 1954, 247-88, a view which Renou considered probable (EV P, x1v, 39). 
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evidence that a soma-drinker experienced a great expansion in size: verse 12 
ahám asms mahümaho ’bhinabhydm tidistiah ‘ Ich bin riesengross, bis zum Gewölk 
emporgestiegen' (Hauschild). Verse 8 abhi dyám mahind bhuvam abhimám 
prthivim mahim ‘ Hinausgewachsen bin ich über den Himmel durch meine 
Ausdehnungskraft, hinaus über diese grosse Erde ' (Hauschild) ; ‘ J'ai débordé 
en grandeur le ciel...’ (Renou). But there seems no reason for attributing this 
sense to the verb abhi-bhü-: rather, ‘I have overcome by my greatness [not 
‘size '] heaven and earth ’. 

Such a hymn cannot have been composed by a poet under the influence of 
soma: the artifice of its structure excludes this. It is a dramatic monologue, 
and could easily have been composed by one without personal experience of the 

original soma. It begins with a wish for cattle and horses, a clear echo of the 
Soma of the earlier hymns who is invoked for booty in war (väja). Two verses 
then add to this the idea that the soma impels the drinker forward like the wind. 
But verses 4 and 5 then revert to the other aspect, that of poetic inspiration. 
Only after this does the speaker come to the direct mention of conquest ; and 
finally—as is fitting for a god—to his setting down the earth where and whereso- 
ever he will, and to his swelling up to fill the space between heaven and earth. 

I am prepared to accept 10.119 as a product of poetic imagination. Others 
are, of course, at liberty to take the hymn as a serious description of the effects 
of drinking soma. Wasson does not cite it as direct evidence for his case, and 
justifiably so. Yet, if we exclude this hymn, what indisputable evidence is there 
in the RV that soma was ‘hallucinogenic’? There are ample grounds for 
believing that soma was a powerful stimulant, though even here we must bear in 
mind the possibility of a purely psychological enhancement of its physiological 
effects. In 8.48.3 ápáma sómam amftà abhiimaganma jyótir dvidéma devin, the 
poet speaks in exalted terms : ‘ We have drunk soma, we have become immortal, 
we have gone to the Light (of heaven), we have obtained the gods’. But far 
more of the Soma-verses are liturgical rather than inspired ; and many other 
gods are invoked for similar blessings. Exalted language is expected in liturgical 
utterances, and we can hardly suppose that all of these were drug-induced. The 
point need not be laboured. 


* The roots, leaves, blossoms, seed of Soma: where are they?’ 14 Wasson 
considers it odd that ‘in a lengthy anthology of lyric poetry written over 
centuries ... no poet ever speaks of these conspicuous parts of almost all 
chlorophyll-bearing plants, not even casually or incidentally’. Short of a 
conspiracy of silence, ‘ they were speaking of a plant that had neither seed nor 
blossom nor leaf nor root ; vz., a mushroom ' (p. 18). The RV may in parts be 
‘lyrical ', in a loose sense of the term ; but, to speak with precision, it is not an 


14 Here and m subsequent paragraphs, such italicized headings are those of chapters or 
seotions of Wasson's book. It has not seemed necessary to deal with every point which he raises, 
and only the arguments which he considers most vital for his case are discussed in detail. I trust, 
however, that I have passed over nothmg of importance. 
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* anthology of lyric poetry ’. It is a collection of poems, almost all of which are 
hymns composed for religious rituals. In this religious context, the priests are 
concerned with the plant itself only at the stage of pressing out the sap : they 
are entirely preoccupied with the resulting soma-juice. On the fly-agaric 
hypothesis, we might with equal justice inquire, ‘ where is the annulus ¢ ’—a 
notable feature of the mature 4. muscaria. This feature can be seen in plate 1x 
(not very prominently) and in the beautiful water-colour by Charles Poluzzi 
between pp. 10 and 11; but most of the plates show specimens which are too 
young, or are photographed from an angle which conceals this feature. Apart 
from the Pavam&éna-hymns, other references are to the drinking of soma by 
other gods, or to the mythological aspects of Soma as a deity. When only the 
product is of religious significance, it does not seem in the least surprising that . 
the priests should not be interested in roots, leaves, blossoms, or seeds, even if 
the original were a chlorophyll-bearmg plant. The same argument is also 
applicable to Wasson’s view that the epithets and tropes applied to Soma are 
derived from the botanical characters of 4. muscaria. Since this view is funda- 
mental to his whole theory, most of his detailed examinations of ' descriptions ' 
of the Soma-plant are suspect ab $ntito. 

‘Soma grew in the mountains. This is important for the fly-agaric theory, 
since the plant grows only in mycorrhizal relationship with the birch and (less 
frequently) conifers. ‘In Northern Eurasia the birch and conifer grow at sea 
level. South of the Oxus and in India they are found only at a great height in the 
mountains, around 8,000 to 16,000 feet’ (p. 23). This would account for the 
increasing difficulty in obtaining supplies of the plant as the Indo-Aryans 
penetrated further south. The implicit syllogism is obviously invalid, by reason 
of the undistributed middle : at this point in the argument, many other plants 
growing in the mountains may still be considered possible. The twelve RV 
verses quoted here by Wasson show only that Soma (but plant or god ?) was 
located on the mountains. 

In the Avesta also, Haoma grows on the mountain heights: Yasna 10.3, 
etc., barašnuš patti garrinam. It seems thus to have been generally accepted that 
the Soma-plant did grow on mountains. But the facile deduction that it grew 
exclusively on mountains does not follow logically, and may be contradicted by 
two passages : Yasna 10.17 vispe haoma wpastaoms yatčių barašnušva gawringm 
ya£cit Ją fnusva raongm ‘I praise all the Haomas whether those on the heights 
of the mountains, whether those in the valleys of the rivers’; RV 8.6.28, 
where the vipra (Soma) is said to have been born upahvaré girindm samgathé 
ca nadindm ‘in the hidden place [or on the slope ?] of the mountains, and in the 
confluence of the rivers '.!5 We may note also the name of the river Amsumati, 

15 Tn oage it might be thought that this last expression is a peryphrasis for ‘ ocean ’, it should 
be noted that the present verse (ajdyaia) concerns Soma’s birthplace, whereas the ocean (samudra) 
in connexion with Soma is his ultimate destination, the filtered juice in the sacrificial bowls in the . 
earthly sense, and the ‘heavenly ocean’ m the implied hieratio sense: cf. for example 


RV L110.1; 9.2.6; 9.20.3 ; 9.73.3. On the general question of Soma and the Waters, see Lüders, 
Varuna, 1, Gottangen, 1951, 225 ff., 272, and J. Qonda, The meaning of the Sanskrit term dhàman-, 
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RV 8.96.13-15, the river ‘ abounding in Soma-plants’. This river appears only 
in a legendary context; but such a name is uñlikely to have been used if it had 
been common knowledge that Soma-plants did not normally grow in river valleys. 

On the other side, it could be argued that the Amsumati contradicts nature 
simply because it is legendary ; or that river valleys do exist in the mountains 
higher than 8,000 feet. We might also suggest that the Avestan passage quoted 
above is not intended literally, but is only a poetic way of saying ' all Haomas, 
wherever they may be '. Alternatively, Wasson could reply that such statements 
might be folk-reminiscences from a time when the ancestors of the Indo-Iranians 
knew the birch and the fly-agaric at low altitudes. 

But whatever may have been the original plant and its distribution, Soma 
has become a god; and mountains are natural homes for gods. The Olympian 
gods of Greece are an obvious example. Vignu is a mountain-dweller (girtkstt) 
in RV 1.154.3—cf. girisu ksdyam dadhe of Soma in 9.82.3. In the preceding 
stanza, 1.154.2, Visnu has the same epithet as Soma, gtrigthd, while the same 
line of verse is taken bodily into 10.180.2, where, however, it is applied to Indra. 
Compare also the reference to Visnu and the Maruts in connexion with the 
mountains in 5.87.1. In 8.7.1. the Maruts are lords in the mountains (vi 
pdrvatesu rdjatha), in 8.94.12 they are girssthd-, and in 5.57.8 they are dwellers 
in the high mountains, brhadgirayah. Indra is parvategthá in 6.22.2, and is with 
Visnu on the mountains in 1.155.1 sánuns pdrvatandm. For later Hinduism, one 
need only mention Siva, Parvati, and Kubera as residents of the Himalaya. 

‘` The Two Forms of Soma ' (p. 25). ‘ I now come to a crucial argument in my 
case. The fly-agaric is unique among the psychotropic plants in one of its 
properties : itis an inebriant m Two Forms. Fsrst Form: Taken directly . . . by 
eating the raw mushroom, or by drinking its juice . ... Second Form: Taken 
in the urine of the person who has ingested the fly-agaric in the First Form.’ 
Numerous reports of this phenomenon are cited from the writings of European 
visitors to Siberia (p. 25, and ‘ Exhibits’ passim), and although the bio- 
chemistry involved still awaits scientific investigation, the use of urine in this 
way is 80 widely attested for the fly-agaric in Siberia that we can hardly deny 
it. Wasson believes that he has found evidence that Soma also had these 
"Two Forms ' in the RV. I am completely unconvinced that he has established 
this for Soma ; but since for him it appears to be the very corner-stone of his 
case for his identification of Soma with the fly-agaric, his discussion of the point 
must be dealt with in some detail. 

In brief, Wasson’s evidence consists of only two verses from the RV, verses 
which have nothing in common except that they occur in Soma-hymns: 
9.66.2 appears to mention ' two forms ' of Soma (but gives not even a hint that 
one of the ‘forms’ might be urine); while 9.74.4 apparently states that the 
priests urinate the soma (but gives no indication that there was any question of 


Amsterdam, 1967, 50. The stanza 8.6.28 was thought by S&yana to refer to Indra ; but the view 
of the commentary on the same verse in VS 26.15, referring it to Soma, ig certainly right: of. 
indubhih at the end of 8.0.27, and Geldner's note on 8.8.28. 
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drinking the urine). Apart from doubts about the interpretation of these two 
verses, which we shall discuss below, it seems to me incredibly weak as an 
argument to link these two unconnected passages, and to proceed to the 
deduction that urine was Soma’s ‘ Second Form’. 

9.66.2 tabhyam visvasya rajasi yé pavamana dhamani 

pratict soma tasthdtuh. 

Renou translates: ‘Avec ces deux formes, (la pure et la mélangée), qui se 
tiennent face (à nous), 6 soma, tu règnes sur toutes choses, ô Pavamana’. It is 
unfortunate that Renou, following Geldner, should have translated dhémani 
here as ‘deux formes’. Had he chosen some other rendering, Wasson might 
not have fallen into this particular trap. In other places, Renou gives for 
dhaman expressions such as ‘ institution ’, ‘ structures °, ° positions ', ‘ (séjour) 
institution(nel)'; and it is not always clear to me what his intention was. 

The word dhéman has been given the most diverse senses by ancient and 
modern writers. A recent monograph by Gondat! presents a good case for 
understanding the dhdman of a Vedic god as ‘to a certain extent ... a 
“ location " of a numen, of divine power, of a deity, i.e. not only or merely a 
“holder” or “ receptacle " of divine power, a place, being or phenomenon in 
which a divinity sets or places itself, functions or manifests itself, or displays 
its power, or where its “ presence " is experienced, but also a particular way of 
presenting or revealing itself, of locating or “ projecting " a mode of its nature 
and essence, a hypostasis or refraction in which it is believed to be active '.!7 
Even if some scholars do not accept unmodified all of Gonda’s interpretations of 
individual passages, this general sense appears to be satisfactory in the RV for 
the greater part. 

It is true that such an understanding of dhàman: in the present verse does 
not by itself contradict Wasson’s idea: it could be argued that the soma-juice 
and the urine were ‘two places of manifestation’ of the god Soma. Qonda 
himself compares this verse with 9.68.6, where that rüpa (where the sense is 
indeed ‘form °’) of Soma which was brought from heaven by the mythical 
falcon is juxtaposed in the same verse with the clarified juice; and he suggests 
that the dhamani of 9.66.2 are in fact these two forms. In this, he is following 
approximately Sayana’s alternative interpretation of the dhamant, namely, the 
améu (the plant before or during the pressing) as the one, and the pressed juice 
as the other. 

The real stumbling-block is the fact that this verse is the only place where 
the dual of dhdman- occurs, not only of Soma, but in the whole of the RV. The 
word is frequent in relation to many deities besides Soma, and both the singular 
and plural are also frequent for Soma himself. In 9.96.18-19 Soma’s third and 
fourth dhámans are mentioned, the first and second being implicitly given in 
verse 17 of the same hymn—possibly though not certainly the dhamant of 


16 J, Gonda, The meaning of the Sanskrit term dháman-: see especially pp. 44, 47 ff. for the 
various dhamans of Soma. 
17 op. oit., 19. 
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9.66.2. But Soma has also numerous other dhamans: for example, 1.91.4 yd te 
dhámani divi yä prthivyäm yd pdrvatesu ésadhigu apsú: tébhir no vigvath ... 
* With all these dhamans of yours, (O Soma,) those in heaven, those on earth, 
those on the mountains, in the plants, in the waters ...'; of. also 1.91.19. If 
Wasson's < Two Forms’ had had any real place in Vedic religion, it is incon- 
ceivable that they should have been mentioned once, and once only. And, to put 
it mildly, the constant and continual mention of all these other ‘forms’ would 
have been very confusing. 

Although Wasson does not seem to have realized the complete isolation of 
the dual of this word, he is of course well aware of the distinction between dual 
and plural in Vedic and Sanskrit grammar; and he quotes also 9.66.3 and 5, 
with dhamans and dhamabhth respectively. He adds in a footnote (p. 26), * In 
IX 66? the dual number is used speaking of the Two Forms. This is natural as 
the poet faces two vessels containing, one the juice of Soma presumably mixed 
with milk, etc., the other Soma urine. In verses 3 and 5 he speaks of all Soma’s 
forms, the celestial, the plant, the juice, the Soma urine, and therefore uses the 
plural’. It is not unreasonable to suggest, in contrast to Sayana’s and Gonda’s 
view cited above, that the dual in verse 2 may refer to the two vessels (cami) 
which receive the filtered soma-juice. These are well known, and often appear 
in the hymns. But it is a leap in the dark to suggest further that one of these 
vessels contains “Soma urine’. He himself complains, and with some justice, 
that ‘the Vedic commentators,!? knowing nothing of the fly-agaric, have 
reached a consensus that the First Form is the simple juice of the Soma plant, 
and the Second Form is the juice after it has been mixed with water and with 
milk or curds’. This explanation, he continues, ‘is unsatisfactory because it 
flies in the face of the RgVeda text’. So also, unfortunately, does his own 
explanation, since 9.86.47 explicitly states that the juice in both vessels was 
mixed with milk: ydd góblar indo camwóh samajydse ‘ when, O soma-juice, you 
are anointed with milk in the two vessels’. Further, 9.96.20 vfseva ... 
kánikradac camvór à vivesa ‘ like a bull bellowing mightily (the soma-juice) has 
entered the two vessels’. Soma’s bull-roar is the regular figurative expression 
for the noise of the pounding-stones on the two pressing-boards (adhtsavana- 
phalake). Taken in conjunction, therefore, these last two verses show that the 
juice enters both vessels at the time of pressing, and that in both the juice was 
mixed with milk or curds, There is no place left for ‘Soma urine ’. 

The other verse upon which Wasson relies to establish the presence of 
* Soma urine ' in the RV is 9.74.4: 

atmanvdn nábho duhyate ghrtám páya 
rtdsya nabhir amftam ví jàyate : 
samicináh sudánavah. prinants tám 
náro hitám áva mehants péravah. 
18 Here he appears to mean some modern Vedic scholars, since he refers only to A. A. Maodonell, 


Vedic mythology, Strassburg, 1897, 82, 100 ; and gee also Renou’s translation quoted above, where 
‘la pure et la mélangée ' seems to be wrong. Sáyana knows nothing of any such interpretation. 
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This he translates (p. 29), following Renou: ‘ Soma, storm cloud imbued with 
life, is milked of ghee, milk. Navel of the Way, Immortal Principle, he sprang 
into life in the far distance. Acting in concert, those charged with the Office, 
richly gifted, do full honor to Soma. The swollen men piss the flowing [Soma] ’. 
(In passing, note that ‘richly gifted’ is a misunderstanding of Renou's ‘ aux 
beaux dons’: suddnu- is ‘ richly giving '—though possibly the sense of ‘ mois- 
ture ' is preferable here: Grassmann, ‘ tropfenreich, schön tr&ufelnd ’.) 

Geldner translates the second half of the verse as: ‘ Vereint stellen ihn die 
Gabenschónen zufrieden; den zur Eile Getriebenen pissen die schwellenden 
Manner herab’; and he adds the laconic footnote, ‘ Zunächst die Priester, 
zugleich aber Anspielung auf die Marut, worüber 2,34,13 zu vergleichen’. In 
the verse referred to, the relevant phrase is niméghamana átyena, i.e., the Maruts 
(Rudras) pouring down rain, figuratively considered as the urine of their heavenly 
horse(s). 

It has been suggested that two distinct roots are involved: (a) with IE *-gh-, 
whence Ved. meghd-, Av. maéya-‘ cloud’; Ved. mth- ‘ mist, drizzle, rain’; and 
(b) with IE *-gh-, whence Ved. méhatz, Av. mačzattė ‘urinate’; Ved. mih-, pte. 
midha- ; meha- ‘urine’; medhra-‘ penis’. For further details, see J. Pokorny, 
Indogermanisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 712-13; M. Mayrhofer, Kurz- 
gefasstes etymologisches Wörterbuch des Altindtschen, s.vv. megháh, méhati ; 
H. W. Bailey, Khotanese texts, vi, 248, s.v. biysma. Since, in the normal 
development of Indian phonology, the two roots would have collided in the 
mih- forms in Vedic, it is not unexpected that nw méghamana- ‘ raining down’ 
should be thought of by the poet as suggesting the urine of a heavenly horse ; 
and in 1.64.6, quoted below, there would be a pun on the two senses in the word 
mthé. Wasson writes (p. 30), ‘ The blessings of the fertilizing rain are likened to 
a shower of urine. . . . Urine is normally something to cast away and turn from, 
second in this respect only to excrement. In the Vedic poets the values are 
reversed and urine is an ennobling metaphor to describe the rain. The values are 
reversed, I suggest, because the poets in Vedic India were thinking of urine as 
the Divine Inebriant, the bearer of amria’. I suggest, rather, that an explana- 
tion may be the coalescence of two originally distinct words mth- in Vedic, and 
the consequent conflation of other derivatives of the two roots in the minds of 
the priests, coupled with the obvious fact that ' to urinate ’ would, semantically, 
be a very easy metaphor for ' to pour down rain °’. However, such an explana- 
tion may well be beside the point, and it would be more economical to assume 
alternative enlargements in a single IE root. The root muh- appears to behave 
similarly: with *-gh-, Av. a’emaoya ‘Irrlehrer’, and Sk. mogha-, mugdha- ; 
with *-§h-, Khot. mügsamdas ‘ foolish °’, and Sk. müdha-. (See H. W. Bailey, 
Khotanese texts, 1v, 79.) For the root miA-, I. Gershevitch has shown (‘ Etymo- 
logical notes on Persian’, in Dr. J. M. Unvala memorial volume, Bombay, 
1964, 89 ff.) that Modern Persian mth ‘ mist, fog ', contrasting with méy ‘ cloud ’, 
could represent an OPers. *midam, Av. *mazom, and that Middle Iranian 
attests related forms with -z- where urine is not involved. 
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Geldner’s conjecture that 9.74.4 refers in the first place to the priests pissing 
in the ritual, though not impossible, seems highly improbable. On the other 
hand, for reasons given below, the presence of the Maruts in the verse is beyond 
dispute. 

_Renou’s complete translation of the same half-verse is: '(Agissant) de 
conserve, (les Officiants célestes) aux beaux dons comblent le (soma); les 
(Marut,) seigneurs à la vessie-pleine, compissent (le soma) mis-en-branle '. We 
cannot discuss here the much-disputed meaning of the word péru-, perú- ;!? but 
I should prefer to see in this verse the sense accepted by Renou for péru- in his 
translation of 10.86.8 (EVY P, v, 52), ‘fertilisant’, and to translate the last 
phrase as ' the heroes (the Maruts), fertilizing (the earth), pour down as rain 
the impelled (soma) '. Observe in particular the use of the preverb áva, which 
occurs with mth- only here in the RY. 

Wasson appears to have thought that Renou was having recourse to a rather 
far-fetched expedient in an otherwise incomprehensible verse: ' But to give 
meaning to the sentence he [Renou] introduced the gods of rain, the Marute. 
Certainly there are precedents for the clouds’ “‘ urinating ” rain. But in this 
verse and at this point in the hymns the Maruts are out of place. From rm 68 
to 109 there are 24 other citations of nf in the plural (men) and in every instance 
they are the officiants at the sacrifice. So are they in 74*’ (p. 30). 

Neither objection is valid. Granted that in the hymns in question the 
narah are normally the priests, this does not exclude the possibility of a double 
sense in this verse. In the RV as a whole, the Maruts are called narah frequently, 
probably more often than any other group of deities. They appear not seldom 
in the Pavamaéna-hymns; and in 9.66.26 Soma has them as his ‘ troop’ 
(marüdganah), while in 9.107.25 the somas are ‘ accompanied by the Maruts ' 
(pdvamanah ...maridvantah). Here, then, it is possible to interpret the last line 
of the verse to mean that the officiants (nárah) pour down (dva mehantt) the 
streams of soma into the receiving vessels, just as the Maruts (nárah) pour down 
rain (áva mehanti) from heaven. In the case of the priests, such a metaphorical 
understanding of dva mehanit would be hardly more far-fetched than the 
frequent use of duh- ' to milk (the juice from the Soma-plants) ’. 

The introduction of the Maruts here is no mere guess on Renou’s part. In 
his note on the verse under discussion he remarks that msh- ‘to urinate’ is 
hardly attested at allin the RV except in the figurative sense of ‘ rain’; and he 
compares 1.64.6, where the Maruts are named : 

pinvanty apó marútah suddnavah 

payo ghridvad vidátheso abhivah : 

diyam ná mthé ví nayants vajinam 

ttsam duhanti standyantam aksitam. 
‘The Maruts of good wetness (or good gifts?) cause the waters to swell, the 
ghee-possessing milk (liquid), efficacious in the sacrificial mtuals. They lead 

19 For bibliographioal details of earlier discussions of this rare word, see M. 
gefasstes etymologisches Wörterbuch des Altindischen, s.v. 
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aside their booty-winning steed, like a racehorse, to urinate (rain); they milk 
the thundering, imperishable water-spring .' 

Observe that 9.74 is much concerned with rain in other verses also: verse 1 
divó rétasd ... pagovfdhà ' the semen of heaven (rain) which increases with 
milk’; 3 ife yó urstéh ... apăm neta * (Soma) who rules over the rain ... the 
leader of the waters’; D dravid amsuh sácamüna tirminad devavydm mdnuse 
pinvats tudcam: dádhäti gárbham dditer updstha á * The Soma-plant has roared, 
accompanied by the wave (of the waters), for man it.swells up its skin which 
invites the gods: it places the seed in the lap of Aditi’. Here tvac- has the 
double sense of the outer covering of the plant, and the heavenly leather water- 
bottle from which the gods pour rain: cf. 1.79.2 pdtanti mtha standyanty abhrá 
* the rains fall, the clouds thunder ’, 3 tvdcam prficanis ‘ they fill(?) the leather 
water-bottle'; 1.129.3 pínvas tvácam ‘ you (Indra) swell up the leather water- 
bottle’; also 5.83.6 dévó no urstim maruto raridhvam prá pinvata vfsno áévasya 
dháráh, and 7 dftsm. 

If we now compare the vocabulary of 9.74 with that of 1.64.6, the agreements 
are seen to be far too many to be accidental: pinvanty apd—pinvati tvácam ; 
sudanavah, páyah, and ghrtá- in both; duhantt—duhyate ; mthé—dva mehanis ; 
standyantam—dravut ; áksitam—amftam. The ‘imperishable water-spring ’ is 
by implication Soma: cf. 1.154.6 visnoh padé paramé mddhva titsah ‘in the 
highest footstep of Vignu there is a spring of madhu (i.e. soma)’. 

This is beyond mere coincidence. Renou did not ‘introduce’ the Marüts 
into 9.74.4 as an expedient ' to give meaning to the sentence ' : his note referring 
to 1.64.6 shows that he was aware that the terminology of the verse compelled 
the interpretation which he gave. There is no need to see ‘Soma urine’ in 
Wasson's sense, therefore, in 9.74.4 either: only the soma-juice itself flowing 
into the sacrificial vessels, poetically conceived aa the pouring down of fertilizing 
rain from heaven. 

As if it were confirmation that fly-agaric urine was a feature of Indo-Iranian 
religion (and hence pre-Vedic), Wasson quotes also (p. 32) an isolated phrase 
from one of the Gàthàs of Zarathushtra, Yasna 48.10 kadā alan müÜrom ahya 
madahya ‘ When will you (O Mazdah) smite down the urine of this intoxication? ’ 
(not, as in the translation quoted, ‘this urine of drunkenness’). It seems 
certain that Zarathushtra here is castigating the Haoma-ritual; but there is 
no reason to see in the word mūra anything more than a strong term of abuse. 

It is convenient to recall here that the Avesta knows also Aurd (discussed at 
the beginning of this article) and madu-. The latter is given by Bartholomae 
‘(Wein uzw.) Beerenwein '. While this may possibly be anachronistic for the 
earlier period, there is no doubt that the word meant ' wine’ at a later time: 
Sogd. mdw, mwd-, Khot. mau ;*° also Central Asian Prakrit masu ‘wine’. The 
etymological connexions are well known: Classical Sanskrit madhu ' honey ’, 


407. Gershevitch, Grammar of Aanichean Sogdian, § 408; H. W. Bailey, Khotanese texta, ` 
v1, 284. 
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where the sense is confirmed by madhukara ‘ bee’, and by Tibetan sbran-rtss, 
Chinese 3 ‘honey’ in translating madhu in Buddhist texts; Greek péév 
‘wine’ (?); English mead.?! The dictionaries, however, recognize the sense of 
‘ intoxicating drink’ in Classical Sanskrit also: madhumatta and other com- 
pounds. Compare also Panini 4.2.99 (mentioned by Dr. O'Flaherty, p. 115, n.), 
where the Kastka commentary, giving as examples kaptsdyanam madhu and 
kapigayani draksd, appears to suggest a connexion between the grapes of 
Kapisi and the madhu of the same region: madhu then possibly meaning here 
‘ grape-wine ’. In the RV the word madhu is very frequently linked with soma, 
and often by itself denotes or implies soma. In 1.117.6 and 1.116.7, madhu and 
surad appear in parallel contexts (see above, p. 331). Itis thus notimprobable that 
in the RV madhu does not refer to the ' sweetness ' of soma, but rather that it 
conveys the sense of ' soma, the (divine) intoxicant ’. In the circumstances, it is 
slightly odd to find Wasson writing (p. 16), ‘Honey, mddhu, is mentioned 
frequently in the RgVeda but mead never '. When the words are etymologically 
the same, how can one draw such a distinction? By these remarks I do not 
mean to revive the absurd theory that soma was mead ; but it is not impossible 
that the Vedic Indians conceived the pressed juice as a sort of ‘mead’, in 
respect of its exhilarating properties. 

‘“ Hárv" and Red’ (p. 36). ' Háry is the most common of the colour 
epithets for Soma in the RgVeda. Numerically it far exceeds all the other 
colour words put together and rivals the epithet “ bull" that the poets never 
tire of applying to Soma. The word hárs is cognate with kiranya (golden) in 
Sanskrit and with yóAos (gall) and yAwpós (yellow) in Greek, and ultimately 
with the English “ gall " and “ yellow’. Hárs is the precise adjective that one 
would wish to employ in Vedic to describe the fly-agaric. Hár is not only a 
colour word: the intensity of the colour is also expressed by it. It is dazzling, 
brilliant, lustrous, resplendent, flaming. [On what evidence, one wonders, are 
the last two sentences based ?] In colour it seems to have run from red to light 

ellow.' 
7 Much of this is acceptable, but the slanting of the linguistic evidence is 
breathtaking. The word hart ‘ golden ’ is precisely not the adjective which one 
would wish to apply to the flaming red fly-agaric; and I have been unable to 
find any evidence that any shade of red is included in the colour-range denoted by 
hari. The Greek yAwpds can be used of honey, but its normal sense is ‘ greenish- 
yellow, the colour of young grass, pale green '. Compare also the modern term 
“chlorophyll ’ itself. Wasson adds a footnote, ‘ Occasionally in later times hári 
came to include green among its meanings, but this usage seems not to be 
RgVedic, except possibly in the late hymns that we exclude from consideration '. 
It may well be that the sense of ‘ green ' does not occur in the RV, but it is not 
the case that this sense is a post-Vedic development. It is attested in Iranian, 
where Avestan zairi-gaona- is used of Haoma, ' golden-coloured ', but also of 
urvard- ‘plants’, where it must mean ‘ green’. Sogdian zrywn is ‘ green °, and 
21 For other cognates, J. Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 707. 
VOL. XXXIV. PART 2. 24 
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‘ vegetable ’.2# In Khotanese, the derivative of the same word, ysartina- renders 
Skt. haria- (usually green, of grass, or greenish-yellow), and ‘ green ’ (of beans) ; 
and ‘ golden °, is well attested, ysaragüna translating suvarna-varna, ysarragind 
where the Tib. has gser-gy? kha-dog-can, both ‘of golden colour'.?3 From 
M. Boyce I have Parthian zrgwng, used as an adjective for a juniper tree; and 
hwzrgwn (also in Manichaean Middle Persian), describing a garden, a hill upon 
which sheep graze, and trees. Modern Persian haszard ' yellow °, zarrin golden °. 
In later Sanskrit, the meaning ‘ yellow’ predominates, with doubtless a tinge 
of brown or tawny when hari is used of lions or monkeys. For Buddhist 
Sanskrit, the Mahdvyutpatts has harita, Tib. Yan-khu, Ch. $k ' green’; and 
hart, Tib. ser-skya ' light yellow ’, Ch. 3& ‘ yellow’. I. Gershevitch has drawn 
my attention to Parsi Sanskrit lokita, patala, used to translate Avestan zatrtia- ; 
but this is much too late to be relevant, and doubtless indicates only imprecision 
on the part of the Parsi translator. 

In addition to Indo-Iranian, the cognates of hart are spread in great pro- 
fusion throughout all the main groups of the Indo-European languages. There 
are a very few isolated examples where the colour-range seems to have been 
extended beyond the green, so that ‘blue’ or ‘grey’ may occur in some 
languages. But overwhelmingly, the other Indo-European languages have 
cognates denoting ' golden, yellow, yellowish-green, green ', but nowhere at all 
any which suggest ' red ’.*4 

Not only from Indo-Iranian, then, but from Indo-European as a whole, we 
have incontrovertible evidence that hari belongs to a group of words which in 
the parent language covered that part of the spectrum which runs from yellow 
into the green. There is no evidence that its range extended even into the 
orange; and red is absolutely excluded. 

Thus the majority of Wasson's colour plates of the pure red fly-agaric are 
irrelevant to all pomts which he intends to illustrate by them in relation to the 
word hart. Plate Iv, for example, shows the round red ball of a fly-agario which 
has lost ite white specks, and is labelled ‘ The san’. Under appropriate climatic 
conditions, the sun may look like this at dawn or sunset: but this is not har. 
On the other hand, it is entirely appropriate that the horses of the sun should be 
hari, ‘ golden ’. 

]t would be unfair to suggest that this mistake was an intentional bending 
of the evidence, although one may suspect some degree of special pleading due 
to the fact that the author had already made up his mind that the fly-agario was 
Soma. Most probably he was unconsciously simply taking a step beyond the 
mistranslations of Bhawe, who, besides ‘ yellow one’, renders hart in different 
hymns as ‘reddish-brown’, ‘tawny-brown’, ‘golden-brown’, ‘ yellow- 
brown '—but not ‘red’ or ‘ scarlet’. 

It is also possible that Wasson was unduly influenced by Renou’s regular 

33 Gershevitch, op. cit., § 1113. 


22H. W. Bailey, Khotanese texts, v1, 289, q.v. for more detailed information. 
14 Pokorny, op. cit., 420 ff. 
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rendering of hart in the Soma-hymns by ‘alezan °. He would have been better 
advised to have followed Geldner here. The German 'falb' may sometimes 
be used as a colour-adjective, but ‘der Falbe’ is almost inevitably a horse, a 
‘ ereamy-yellow ' horse. For Soma and the horses of the sun, Geldner almost 
always translated hari as ‘der Falbe’. Renou apparently intended to follow 
Geldner's view that the hari Soma was regularly a horse; since in French ‘ un 
alezan ’ is always and exclusively a horse: the big French lexicons are unani- 
mous in this. Unfortunately, the colour is as misleading as the earlier English 
rendering ‘bay horse’; for ‘alezan’ is a horse of a reddish-brown colour, 
virtually ‘chestnut horse '.?5 At least one French dictionary, however, takes 
‘alezan’ to be a yellow horse.39 I cannot tell whether this is a mistake, or 
whether some speakers of French have only a vague idea of the meaning of the 
term. Certainly, as a speaker of English with no acquaintance with horseman- 
ship, I myself have no clear knowledge of the meaning of many terms connected 
with horses. Renou may have thought that ‘ alezan ’ was a good translation of 
‘Falbe’; or he may have intended merely to make it clear that Soma as han 
was a horse, without considering the colour of the horse relevant for his purpose. 
For the fly-agaric hypothesis, however, the colour is highly relevant: hars is 
‘ golden °’, and when Soma is thought of as a horse, it is a ' golden horse °, not a 
red one. 

Wasson also quotes other colour-adjectives applied to Soma (p. 37): vfsa 
$ónah ( the red bull’); and aruna, aruga, babhru. We have here a reasonable 
mythological situation : when Soma is associated with the sun, or occasionally 
identified with the sun (süra-), he is ‘ golden’, or a ‘ golden horse’; when 
associated with Indra, the thundering rain-giver, Soma is the bellowing bull, 
and appropriately has colour-terms tending towards the red. In mythological 
thought, there is no contradiction in Soma’s appearing in both roles simul- 
taneously: 9.8.6 arusé hdrih, Renou ‘le (dieu) fauve, l'alezan ', Geldner ‘ der 
rótliche Falbe’; but perhaps rather ‘the red (bull) the golden horse’. In 
9.66.26, Soma is hariscandra-: Renou ‘brillant (comme) Por’, perhaps 
following Geldner, * der Goldschimmernde '. But in 3.44, where there is much 
verbal play on hari, hartta-, ete., Renou, with one exception, takes the sense of 
‘golden’; but Indra’s epithet haryasvea is translated in verse 2 as ‘ aux chevaux 
alezans ' (Geldner, ‘ goldrossiger Indra °), and in verse 4 as ' aux chevaux d’or’ 
(Geldner, ‘der Goldrossige’). Possibly this is a hint that Renou intended 
* golden ' throughout. 


15 Dict. historique de la langue française (Académie Frangaise), ' De couleur fauve, tirant sur le 
roux. Il ne se dit qu'en parlant de chevaux ' ; Littré, ‘le corps eet recouvert de poils rouges ou 
bruns plus ou moins foncés °. Profeasor W. Simon has kindly confirmed for me the yellowishneas 
of Falbe, quoting also Kluge, Eiymologisches Wörterbuch der deutschen Sprache, and the reddishness 
of alezan : Meyer-Lübke, Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, which gives ' braunrotes Pferd ’. 
The French word is borrowed from Spanish (ultimately of Arabio origin), and the Spanish Larousse 
defines alazán as a horse with hair more or leas rojo canela ‘ cinnamon red ’. 

*5 Hatzfeld and Darmesteter: ‘(En parlant d'un cheval.) Qui a la robe d'un jaune plus ou 
moins clair ’. 
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In passing, we may note that Indra is described as haryasva more than 
twenty times in the RV, the epithet being exclusively his: and the poets may 
sometimes have felt that part of the sense at least was ‘ having Soma as his 
horse ’. 

On p. 41 Wasson describes vividly how the brilliant red of the fly-agaric 
fades with the daylight, until in the late dusk or by star or moonlight the 
mushroom appears to shine with a pale silvery colour. This, he believes, is the 
phenomenon referred to in 9.97.9d diva hárw dddrge náktam rjráh “le jour il 
apparait couleur-d'alezan, la nuit, blanc d'argent ' (Renou). Wasson translates, 
* By day he [Soma] appears hárs [colour of fire], by night, silvery white’. This 
is illustrated in plate vm by two charming photographs, one of a group of red 
fly-agaries by daylight, the other showing the same group photographed in 
near-darkness; and the latter are indeed silvery white. Unfortunately, this will 
not do. Enough has already been said to show that hars is not red. And it is not 
entirely frivolous to remark that there are many colours of fire: RV 10.20.9 
lists seven of these, krsna, sveta, arusa, bradhna, rjra, Sona, and hiranya-rügpa. 
Here the reddish shades of fire are described as arusa and gona, while htranga- 
ripa ‘ colour of gold’ obviously corresponds to hars. Except for this verse, all 
other eleven instances of rjra in the RV refer, either explicitly or contextually, to 
horses. The word thus definitely belonged to the vocabulary of horsemanship. 

In the first line of 9.97.9, Soma is called urugagya: Visnu in his solar aspect 
crossing the sky. In line 3, parinasám krnute tugmdsrngo * He of the sharp horns 
fills out his full extension ', we may see the poet fancifully visualizing the horns 
of Soma the bull as the horns of the waxing moon. But even without the 
assistance of lines 1 and 3, the last line of the verse is open to one interpretation 
only: ‘by day, he appears as a golden horse, by night as a silvery horse’. 
Geldner's brief footnote is entirely justified: ‘Soma als Sonne und Mond’. 

Indra, as already noted, is haryagva: the use of rjra as a word for a horse- 
colour is further justified by the appearance in the RV of rjrasva as the proper 
name of a man, ' possessor of 77ra-horses ’. A man of the same name is mentioned 
in the Avesta, erezraspa (Yast 13.121). As the Vedic shows, the sense ‘ des 
Rosse gradaus, gradan gehen ’, given by Bartholomae for the Avestan name, is 
wrong. F. Justi (Iranisches Namenbuch, 89) renders the name as ‘ braunrothe 
Rosse habend’; but, in giving the wrong colour, he is merely following 
Grassmann. 

It should be added that Geldner and Renou are not necessarily right in 
seeing Soma as a horse in every place where he is called hart, even if this idea 
must often have been in the minds of the composers of the hymns. Soma is 
admittedly compared with a horse: 9.71.6 dévo ná devdm dpy ett yajfityah ; 
8.9.2. ávyo varath pdriptiiah dévo ná nikté nadtsu ; 9.65.26 prá sukraso vayojüvo 
hinvandso ná sáptagah ; 9.88.2 átyo nd mrstéh; also 9.86.26 and 9.109.10. We 
cannot at present exclude the possibility that * golden ’ refers in the first place 
to the colour of the plant, or, more probably, to the colour of the soma-juice. 
The same uncertainty as between mythological characteristics, the plant, and 
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the sap applies to babhru and other colour-adjectives. This would still leave us 
with a wide choice of possible plants. 

Another term applied to Soma, à$u-, is also often taken to mean ‘ swift 
(horse)'. Perhaps this too is sometimes right, and aéu ‘the swift one’ can 
certainly mean ‘horse’ elsewhere in the RV. For Soma, modern translators 
fluctuate between ‘swift (horsé)’ and simply ‘swift’. If the former was 
intended for Soma by the composers of the RV, it may seem to be an Indian 
development, since in the Avesta, Yast 10.89, the priest Haoma is dsu.yasna- 
‘ promptly-sacrificing ' (Gershevitch, The Avestan hymn to Mithra). Conceivably, 
the Indo-Iranian use of ‘ swift’ in this context originally referred to the speed 
with which the soma-drug took effect. In contrast to poisoning with the much 
more deadly Amanita phalloides, where the symptoms often do not appear for 
many hours, in cases of poisoning by AÁ. muscarsa (mycetismus nervosus) the 
onset of the symptoms is very rapid, appearing within a few minutes to within 
two hours after ingestion. Here we have a coincidence which is nicely consistent 
with Wasson’s hypothesis. But again, it is no proof, since many other available 
plants may produce rapidly acting chemical substances. 

* He makes [of milk] his vesture-of-grand-occaston’ (plate vu, and p. 40); 
* The hide ts of bull, the dress of sheep’ (plate 1x, and p. 41). These two plates are 
among the most visually persuasive for Wasson’s theory. The ‘ vesture-of- 
grand-occasion ' is Soma’s nirny (Renou, ‘ robe-d’apparat °). The photographs 
show the bright red skin of the fly-agaric tufted over with the fragments of the 
milky white envelope as it breaks up, the ‘tufts of snowy wool’. Plate xx 
illustrates 9.70.7d gavydyt tvág bhavat: nirntg avydyt. On this Wasson writes, 
* At least some of the poets knew their fly-agaric in sttu, high in the mountains : 
could the last phrase in this verse have been written by anyone who did not 
know it?’. The answer is, yes: the verse could easily have been composed 
without any knowledge of the fly-agaric, and almost certainly it was so 
composed. 

‘The hide is of bull’: this refers to the adhtsavana-carma, the bull-hide 
spread over the pressing-boards (adhtsavana-phalake) on which the plants were 
pounded. A bull-hide was chosen for this purpose probably partly because it 
was the most convenient material available, and, perhaps more important, 
because it was theologically relevant in respect of the thundering bull Indra and 
the bull Soma. It is not a guess that the bull-hide here is the one used at the 
pressing-ritual: the point is implicit in the earlier part of the same verse: 
ruváts bhimd orsabhás ... à yénim sómah sükrtam ni sidats ‘ The terrible bull 
roars ... Soma site down in his well-fashioned yont’. Soma ‘roars’ when 
pounded by the pressing-stones; and his ' birthplace’ here, as frequently, is 
not the mountain-home of the plant, but the place from which, at the pressing, 
the juice, the soma, is born from the plant. In several other verses, the same 
bull-hide is explicit: 9.65.25 pdvate ... hwwüanó gór ádhs tvací ' He purifies 
himself, being impelled on the hide of the bull’; 9.66.29 esd sómo ádhi tvact 
gavam krilaty ddribhth ‘ This soma sports with the pressing-stones on the hide of 
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the oxen’; 9.79.4 ddrayas iva bapsats gór ddht ivací ‘The pressing-stones 
devour you on the hide of the bull’. 

Similarly, ‘ the dress of sheep ’ refers to the ritual, not to the plant, Soma’s 
nny being here the woollen filter. Since a filter was necessary, sheep’s wool 
was a natural choice of material Again, the fact that the reference is to the 
pressing-rite is made explicit in another hymn; 9.99.1 fukrdm vayanty dsuraya 
mrnijam vypüm ágre ‘ (the fingers of the priests) weave for the Asura (Soma), at 
the beginning of the sacred hymns, & white festal garment’. In other words, 
the woollen filter as festal garment was made at the time of pressing ; and there 
is no hint anywhere that the natural plant possessed a garment of wool. 

For Wasson’s theory, it might be argued that, granted the direct reference 
in the hymns is to the mtual use of the bull’s hide and the woollen filter (or the 
mixing-milk), nevertheless these materials were chosen precisely because the 
fly-agaric has a red akin and a garment resembling tufts of wool. But this would 
assume the point which is to be proved. If and only if we can first prove that the 
Soma-plant was the fly-agaric, then and only then can we suggest that these 
ritual features were influenced by the characteristics of the natural plant: 
otherwise we are arguing in a circle. So far as I have been able to discover, the 
text of the RV never links any of the ritual facts to the features of the livmg 
plant. 

Although in these verses Soma’s nirny is the woollen filter, the term is much 
more frequently used of milk or curds with which the juice was mixed. The 
mixing of the juice with milk is mentioned so often in the Pavamana-hymns 
that it is superfluous to cite references. Among those passages where the milk is 
directly called Soma’s ntrntj, a few may be quoted as examples: 9.14.5 gah 
krnvdné ná mrníjam ‘making milk, as it were, his festal garment’; similarly 
9.86.26; 9.68.1 indavo ... barhisddo ... wsriyd nirnijam dhire ‘The soma- 
Juices . . . seated on the ritual-strew ... have donned as their festal garment the 
(milk of the) cows of dawn °. As everywhere, this garment is put on at the time 
of pressing: the Soma-horse whinnies, i.e., resounds under the blows of the 
pressing-stones: 9.95.1 kanikrants hárir d srjydmdnah ... pundndh ... krnute 
nirnijam gah ‘ The golden horse whinnies mightily while being released [i.e., the 
juice being set free from the solid parts of the plant]; being purified ... he 
makes his festal garment of milk’. With the same sense, 9.97.2 bhadrá vdstra 
samanyd vdsino ... camvdh püyámänah ' Putting on auspicious festive 
garments ... being purified into the two receiving vessels’. This mixing must 
have been common Indo-Iranian: Yasna 10.12 haomó gaoma ' Haoma, milk- 
possessing '; Yast 10.6 haomayé gava.*” 

The mixing with milk or curds is discussed in some detail by Wasson 
(pp. 27 f£). It is therefore surprising that, while quoting in full the Sanskrit 
text of 9.69.5, he should omit from his translation the vital word camvoh, thus 
concealing the fact that the whole verse is descriptive of the mixing with milk 
in the recipient bowls, after the juice has been pressed : 


27 On this, see Gershevitch’s note on the verse in question in The Avestan hymn to Mithra. 
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dmrktena rüsatà vdsasa hárir 

dmartyo mrnyandh pári vyata : 

dwás prstham barhdnd nirníje krto- 

-pastáranam camwór nabhasmágam. 
Renou’s translation is: ' D'un vêtement immarcescible, brillant, l'alezan 
immortel, paré-de-neuf, s'enveloppe tout autour. Avec puissance il a pris le 
dos du ciel pour s'en parer, (il a fait du lait) un tapis semblable-à-la-nuée pour 
les deux vases (sÓmiques) '. Wasson quotes this opposite plate rt, but omitting 
the words ' (il a fait du lait) ° — a suppletion, but undoubtedly correct—and, 
more important, omitting also the phrase ' pour les deux vases (sÓmiques)'. 
His own rendering of the second half of the verse (p. 41) is: ' By authority he 
has taken the back [s.e., the vault] of heaven to clothe himself in, a spread- 
cloth like to a cloud ....’. The replacement of camvoh of the original by three 
dots hides from the reader who does not know Sanskrit the fact that the 
garment which is nabhasmayam is the milk which ' spreads like a mist ' through 
the soma-juice in the vessels, As with the bull’s hide and the sheep’s wool, it is 
not made clear that the milk as ‘ the vesture-of-grand-occasion.’ is assumed by 
Soma only in the course of the ritual. The verse does not refer to the living 
plant. 

The word nirnsj- has usually been taken to be etymologically connected 
with ny- ‘to wash’, Greek vilw, etc.:28 hence, ‘a thoroughly washed 
(garment)'. This would be in keeping with later Indian attitudes, which 
require a new (andhata) or at least a freshly washed garment for ceremonial 
occagions. H. W. Bailey *° proposed a different etymology: ' Beside the bases 
Indo-Iran. nasé- and natš- a third form nast-g- could be expected. This base 
seems to be contained in Rigvedic nirnig- ‘garment, covering’ which has 
perhaps too long been connected with neg- “to wash’ with difficult conjectural 
intermediaries °’. If this proposal is accepted, it may still be the case that the 
composers of the RV did connect ntrntj- with nij- * to wash’, by the operation 
of a ‘ folk-etymology '. In a number of instances, nirnsj- has no obvious con- 
nexion with washing: 1.25.13 btbhrad drapim hiranydyam vdruno vasta nernijam 
“Wearing a garment of gold, Varuna has put on a nirnsy’; also 1.113.14; 10.27.24 
sá padur asya nirnijo ná mucyate ‘ his foot (?) ?9 is freed as from a garment’ ; 
5.62.7 hiranyanirnik ... sthüna ‘ pillar clad in gold’. But, as we have seen, 
Soma’s ntrntj is more frequently milk than anything else; and the poets appear 
to play on the sense of ‘ washing ' in a number of hymns. Thus, 9.71.3 ursdydte 
nábhasá .. . nenskté apsú ' He (Soma) plays the part of the bull by means of the 
cloud (semen, as an alternative expression for the mixing-milk), he is washed 
thoroughly in the waters’; and compare 8.2.2 dévo nd niktó nadísu, quoted 
above. In 9.69.5, nirnyandh (Renou, ' paré-de-neuf’) cannot of course be 
thought of as a denominative formed from nirny- ' festal garment ’, but is rather 
‘washed down’, as a play upon words, with nirníje later in the same verse. 


15 Pokorny, op. cit., 761. 28 BSOAS, xxn, 1, 1060, 234. 
39 See Mayrhofer, op. cit., 8.v. 
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Renou’s note here (EV P, 1x, 78) is insufficiently precise. In 9.82.2, Soma's 
nirnt is ghrta ; and Agni is naturally ghrtánirnij- in 3.17.1, 3.27.5, 10.122.2; and 
so also Apam Napat as Agni, 2.35.4 ghrtántrnig apsá. Mitra and Varuna have a 
niri of ghrta in 5.62.4 and 7.64.1, where Renou suggests that ghridsya nirntjah 
evokes the idea of rain. The Maruts are varsdmrnyah m 3.26.5 and 5.57.4 

* The udder and Soma’ (p. 43); ‘ The stalk and Soma’ (p. 44). ‘ The swollen 
hemisphere of the fly-agaric’s cap naturally suggests an udder to the poet.’ 
` Not only is the Soma plant likened to an udder; the stalk or ams (literally a 
“shoot ”, a perfect word for the stipe of a mushroom) is likened to a teat.’ The 
direct use of the word 4dhah does occur in connexion with Soma; but the 
second statement is not precise. All that is said is that the améu is milked, and a 
comparison with a teat can then be only implicit. Perhaps this is no bad thing 
for Wasson’s theory, since if the Vedic poets held both of these conceptions, one 
might be disposed to smile at their curiously inverted idea of an udder suggested 
by a mushroom with its stipe. If the suggestion made earlier in this article is 
accepted, that amáu is not ‘ stalk’ but the name of the Soma-plant, the stipe 
would not be relevant. No elaborate discussion is needed. When the soma-juice 
is pressed out of the plant, the verb ‘to milk’ is a natural metaphor, whence 
‘udder ' follows equally naturally. There is no need to invoke the shape of a 
mushroom to explain such a metaphorical usage. 

In passing: 1.137.383 amgum duhanty ddribhih sómam duhanty ddrsbhsh 
supplies an excellent early example of the double accusative with the verb duA-, 
well known in Panimi 1.4.51 ekathttam ca, illustrated by gam dogdht payah. 

* Soma's “ head”’’ (pp. 45-6). The suggestion is made that the ‘ head’ in 
connexion with Soma refers to the pileus, the cap of the mushroom. One of the 
examples quoted, 9.68.4 amátür ... rdksate Sirah ' the amsu protects his head ’, 
is mysterious, and the sense behind the verse is not made clearer by the 
mushroom theory. In his note on the verse, Renou conjectured that the ‘ head ’ 
is ‘ la portion pure ou céleste du soma . . . préservée des tribulations de la portion 
impure—Trtprá 78, ]—ou terrestre '. In the remaining four examples quoted by 
Wasson, Soma’s head, mtirdhan-, or his ‘ head of heaven’ divó mürdhá, is present 
in the filtered juice. This would exclude any solid part of the plant, mushroom 
or otherwise. 

` The single eye’ (plate x and pp. 46-7). The fly-agaric in plate x, labelled 
‘ The single eye ’, is the same photograph of which plate 1v, labelled ‘ The sun’, 
is an enlarged detail. There is no harm in this, since ‘ the single eye’ is in fact 
the sun, as the verses quoted here by Wasson confirm, though such confirmation 
is hardly needed. And if we are not convinced that the mythological connexion 
between Soma and the sun is due to the fly-agaric, ' the single eye’ adds nothing. 
Without attempting to explore other aspects of Soma’s solar features, we need 
only remark that Soma has become a great god, and great gods naturally have 
the sun as their eye. It is trite to remark that the sun is the eye of Mitra and 
Varuna: 6.51.1, 7.61.1, 7.63.1, etc.; of Indra, 7.98.6 ydt pdsyast cdksasd 
stiryasya ‘when you see with the eye of the sun’; and of the gods in general, 
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7.76.1 and 7.77.3 devindm cáksuh. The sun and moon appear as ‘the two 
immortal eyes of heaven’: 1.72.10 divd . . . akst amýtā. 

* Matnstay of the sky’ (pp. 47-8). Nine passages are quoted in support, and 
it cannot be doubted that Soma is described as the ‘ supporter of the sky ’, dtvó 
dharta and similar expressions. Wasson here writes, ‘ What poet could conceive 
of a creeper, a climber, any vine—some species of Sarcostemma or Ephedra—as 
‘ mainstay of the sky ", “ foundation of the earth” ? But the sturdy stanchion 
with its resplendent capital that is the fly-agaric lends itself well to this poetic 
conceit ’. For my part, I find the idea almost comic that the Vedic poets should 
have seen in this little mushroom a model of the sky supported by a mighty 
pillar—unless they were indeed suffering severe hallucinatory effects of soma- 
drinking. The natural explanation here, as before, is that Soma is a great god, 
and one of the regular functions of the great gods is to prop up the sky, or to 
prop asunder heaven and earth. This is so familiar that it need be illustrated 
only by a few out of numerous examples: 6.70.1 dydvaiprthivs vdrunasya 
dhármanà viskabhite “heaven and earth propped asunder by the ordinance of 
Varuna’; 7.86.1 vt yds tastámbha rédast cid urvt ‘ (Varuna) who propped 
asunder heaven and earth, wide as they are’; 8.41.10 yd skambhéna vi ródast . . . 
ddharayat ‘ (Varuna) who held apart heaven and earth by a pillar’; 3.59.1 
mitré dadhara prthivim utd dyam ‘ Mitra supports the earth and sky’; 1.154.1 
yó dskabhayad üttaram sadhástham * (Visnu) who propped up the assembly-place 
(of the gods) on high’; 3.5.10 úd astambhit samidha nákam ‘ (Agni) propped up 
the firmament by means of the sacrificial kindling-stick’; 2.12.2 yó dyam 
dstabhnat sd jandsa indrah ' he who propped up the sky, O men, is Indra’. 
What more natural than that Soma should take his place in this august 
company ? 

‘ The Filtres’ (pp. 51 f£). Wasson cites two verses which mention three 
filters (pp. 54-5), quoted here with his English translation : 9.73.8 rtásya gopa nd 
ddbhaya sukrdtus tri sd pavítrà hrdy dntdr á dadhe ‘ The Guardian of the Rid 
[Soma] cannot be deceived, he of the good inspiring force; he carries three 
filtres inside his heart’; 9.97.55 sám trf pavítrá vitatany egy dnv ékam dhavast 
pisámanah * Thou runnest through the three filtres stretched out, thou flowest 
the length, clarified’. For the second of these, the translation is misleading, 
depending as it does on Renou, but omitting the suppletions; ‘ Tu parcours les 
trois filtres (déjà) tendus ; tu coules le long de (chac)un (d'eux, une fois) clarifié '. 
As so often, Sayana is not very helpful: trini pavitrani agniwdyustiryat- 
makint ... kim ca piiyamanah tvam ekam amvdlakriam pavitram anu dhawast. 
Agni, Vayu, and Siirya here seem to be only a guess. But his view that the 
actual filter of sheep’s wool is different from the other three may be correct, and 
Renou’s '(chac)un' seems unjustified. Thus, ‘You unite with the three 
stretched-out filters; (but) in purifying yourself you run the length of the one 
(namely, the filter of wool)’. Geldner’s note on the verse is partly based on 
Sayana: ‘ Die drei sind die mystischen, im Herzen befindlichen (3,26,8); die 
eine die wirkliche aus Schafhaaren gemachte °. The three pavitras in 3.26.8 are 
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apparently those factors im the heart or mind (cf. hrdy àntár in 9.73.8) which 
‘ purify the inspired hymn in the heart of the poet’: trsbhih pavitraw dpupod 
dhy àrkám ' hrdá matim jyótir ánu prajünán (here of Agni). These ‘ purifiers of 
poetic inspiration ’ (plural, though not specified as three) appear elsewhere: 3.1.5 
krátum punaünáh kavibhsh pavtirash * (Agni) purifying his inspiration by means 
of the poets, the purifiers ' (or, following Geldner's suggestion, ' by means of the 
poetic purifiers ’); 3.8.5 pundnis dhira apáso maniga ; 7.85.1 punisé vam arakgásam 
manisdm — sómam índráya vdrundya júhvat. Soma is himself a kavi, and it is 
possible that in 9.73.8 he might have placed ' three filters in his heart’; but in 
the light of 3.26.8 and the other passages just quoted, a more probable inter- 
pretation may be: ‘he has placed the three purifiers (of poetic inspiration) in 
the heart (of the poet) ’. 

Since multiple applications and nuances of words are common in the RV, this 
proposal does not contradict the only certain aspect of Wasson’s ' first filtre’, 
namely, that the hymns on occasion conceive a ' heavenly filter’ for Soma. This, 
however, is easily explained by the axiomatic sacerdotal assumption of 
parallelism between ritual and cosmic events. Thus, 9.66.5 táva éukrdso arcdyo 
divds prsthé vi tanvate pavítram soma dhdmabhth, translated by Wasson (p. 52) 
as, ‘ Thy clear rays spread over the back of heaven, the filtre, O Soma, ...’. 
Renou, however, was probably on the right track when, in view of dhamabish, he 
assumed ellipsis, and translated as ‘ (atteignant) le filtre, ô soma, avec (tes) 
formes (successives)’. The four dhàmans of 9.96.18-19 and similar passages 
quoted above suggest that the verse condenses into a few words the heavenly 
manifestations and the dhámans at the actual ceremony. 

Wasson’s ‘ first filtre ' (p. 52) is that ‘ where the sun's rays, escorting Soma 
down from the sky, are caught and held on the fiery back of heaven (— the 
pileus of the fly-agaric) '. Except for the equation in brackets, this is a possible 
explanation, although there is no certainty that the filter in question is one of 
the trt pavitra in the two verses quoted above. The ‘ second filtre’ is easily 
accepted as the ritual woollen filter. 

Wasson’s interpretation of his ‘ third filtre ' is more difficult. He assumes 
that in the rite the parts of Indra and Vayu are performed by the priests 
impersonating the gods, as in a ritual drama—hence his quotation-marks. He 
writes (p. 55), ‘ Let us assume the fly-agaric surmise is well founded. Then the 
third filtre becomes clear: the Soma juice that is drunk by “ Indra” and 
“ Vayu” in the course of the liturgy is filtered in their organisms and issues 
forth as sparkling yellow urine, retaining its inebriating virtue but having been 
purged of its nauseating properties ’. 

The first passage quoted in support is 9.70.10, but with the omission of the 
first pada, which is essential for the meaning. The first half of the stanza is: 
htó ná sdptir abhí vdjam argéndrasyendo jajháram á pavasva. By omitting half 
of this, Wasson gives us the translation, ‘ Purify thyself in Indra’s stomach, 
O juice!". Here he is following Renou, ‘ clarifie toi dans le ventre d’Indra ! '. 
But this is surely a mistake, and an unfortunate one, since it has led Wasson to 
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believe that a further purification or filtering takes place within the stomach of 
Indra. Elsewhere, it is clear that Indra consumes the already filtered juice. 
The sense here is rather: ‘ Like a horse impelled towards booty (in battle), 
flow, O soma-juice, into the belly of Indra: purify yourself’. 

The other verse upon which Wasson relies to establish ‘Soma urine’ in 
relation to the ‘third filtre’ is 9.63.7 (p. 56): ‘Is not the following verse 
imbued with new meaning, in the light of my interpretation—the human waters 
being put into movement ? 

Clarify thou thyself by that stream by which thou madest the sun to shine, 

putting into movement the human waters | 

ayd pavasva dhéraya yáyà stiryam drocayah 

hinvand mánugtr apáh ' 
Interpreted so, the verse is certainly ‘imbued with new meaning ’, but a wrong 
meaning. There is no reference here to human urine: the contrast is between 
the heavenly waters in the first part of the verse, and the ' waters of mankind ' 
in the latter part—the rains and the rivers with which Soma and Indra are so 
closely associated. The same @po manugth are apostrophized in 6.50.7. Com- 
parable is the contrast between heavenly and earthly races in 7.4.1 datvyans 
münusü jantimss. 

In all the other verses quoted as illustrations (pp. 56 ff.)—and they are 
many-——the talk is exclusively about the ingestion by Indra of the already 
filtered soma-juice, which enters into his heart, or his belly or entrails. There 
is no further filtering within the body of Indra: there is no hint in the RV that 
Indra ever excreted the soma. 

* Tongue of the Way ' (p. 58). We are told that the cap of the fly-agario, ‘ the 
full blown red tongue, held the clue to the little mystery ’ of the phrase ridsya 
jshvă in 9.75.2. But Wasson himself remarks that ‘the poet continues to 
apostrophize Soma as the source of eloquence’. There is no mystery here: see 
the discussion earlier in this article on kavi and kdvya. It is superfluous to seek a 
further explanation by showing a photograph of a slightly elongated and twisted 
fly-agaric (plate x11). 

To conelude this section in lighter vein, I cannot refrain from mentioning 
sahdsrabhyst-, which Wasson (p. 52) considers to refer to the thousand studs, 
i.e., the white patches on the cap of the fly-agario. He is aware that bhrsts ‘ is 
used for the knobs or studs on a cudgel, as on the cudgel of Indra. With his 
thousand knobs or studs Soma conquers potent fame: so say the hymns in two 
places’. In fact, the half-verse in question is the samein both hymns, except that 
in 9.83.5 the verbs are in the second person, in 9.86.40 in the third. The conceit 
is therefore isolated. It is highly probable that in these two verses in book 9 
Soma is for the time being thought of as Indra’s weapon : 

9.86.40 rájà pavitraratho vajam druhat 

sahásrabhrsir jayats érávo brhát 
* As king with the filter as chariot, he has mounted upon the booty of war: as 
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the thousand-studded weapon (of Indra), he conquers high renown’. This 
seems satisfactory, since that which is sahdsrabhysfs is regularly the thunderbolt 
(vajra) or war-club (vadha) of Indra, fashioned for him by Tvastar, and used by 
him (admittedly with somic inspiration) in his battle against Vrtra: 1.80.12; 
1.85.9; 5.34.2; 6.17.10; also 1.52.15 bhrepimáta vadhéna. How charming is the 
idea of the tiny fly-agaric as the mighty weapon of the great god Indra ! 


As one who has no specialist qualifications in chemistry or pharmacology, 
I can mention only very briefly the problems raised by Wasson’s theory for 
human physiology. In dealing with the use of the fly-agaric in Siberia, Wasson 
quotes frankly many sources which mention the emetic properties of Amanita 
muscaria. Here we can only conjecture that repeated small doses might 
acclimatize the subject, and result in a tolerance to the nausea; but obviously 
scientific investigation is necessary. Even more serious for the Soma theory is 
the repeated mention in the ‘ Exhibits ' of the coma induced by the fly-agaric : 
see for example p. 279 (‘ an ecstatic stupor’); p. 315 (° transports himself into 
a state of unconsciousness’); p. 248 mentions vomiting and convulsions. 
Especially disturbing is p. 306, where ' in a stupor from three sun-dried agarics, 
our Hero is unable to respond to the call to arms. But time passes and the 
urgency grows, and when the messengers press their appeal to throw off his 
stupor he finally calls for his arms’. Wasson does not make it at all clear in what 
way this statement differs in respect of the two versions of the same Vogul tale 
on pp. 303 and 306. Even with this uncertainty, the coma caused by the fly- 
agaric is too widely attested to be ignored. Here, it would seem, is a plant whose 
effects are totally unsuitable to stimulate Indra and human warriors for battle. 
The other reports that the fly-agaric enables men to carry out great feats of 
strength, and produces increased strength and agility (pp. 159, 240, 273-4, eto.) 
are hardly compensation for the disadvantages of stupor and unconsciousness. 

Wasson (p. 61, n.) refers to, but does not quote, an article by Bowden, 
Drysdale, and Mogey.*! This article, not unexpectedly, dealt with the effects of 
the plant on flies. From it the authors extracted muscarine, acetylcholine, and a 
carboxylic acid which they provisionally identified with the ibotenic acid 3? 
earlier extracted from Amantia muscaria, A. strobilsformis, and A. pantherina by 
Takemoto, Nakajima and Yokobe.33 It would appear, however, that it was this 
last-mentioned constituent which produced a temporary state of unconsciousness 
in flies. Since it is most probable that the muscarine is the chief nauseating 
agent in A. muscaria, the prospects for this line of pharmacological research are 


31 K, Bowden, A. C. Drysdale, and G. A. Mogey, ‘ Constituents of Amantia muscaria ', Nature, 
oovi, 4091, 1965, 1859-60. 

*! Named from Jap. ibo-tengu-iake (presumably ' verrucose Amanita’) = A. strobdiléformia. 
A. muscaria is bent-tengu-take ‘red Amanita’. The use of tengu-take ' goblin-mushroom ' for 
Amanita may be of interest for vernacular fungal termmology. [The discussion of ' muscarine- 
effecta ’ here and on p. 361 may now require modification : see Addendum to footnote on p. 302.| 

33 Journal of the Pharmaceutical Society of Japan, uxxxiv, 1904, 1232. 
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not very promising for Wasson’s Soma theory. It is nevertheless encouraging 
that Wasson reports (p. 202) that work on the chemistry and pharmacology of 
the fly-agaric is in progress in Zürich and in Japan. 

One perplexing factor in the situation is that the modern Zoroastrians 
identify the Haoma-plant as a species of Hphedra.** This naturally does not 
prove that the latter was the original plant. So far as I know, it has never been 
used as a substitute for Soma, and all the references to 1t in modern discussions 
of the Indian Soma appear to have been derived from Iranian information (see 
Dr. O'Flaherty's chapter in Wasson's book). Even if an Ephedra might have 
been the original Soma—and I must make it clear that I am not suggesting that 
this was so—it would probably be impossible to identify the species.35 The 
alkaloid ephedrme (similar in its physiological action to adrenaline—in the 
United States called epinephrine) was isolated by Yamanashi in 1885 from 
Ephedra sinica Stapf. The latter, ma-huang Jkt 9t, Jap. ma-0, has been used as a 
medicinal herb in China since well before the Christian era. Ephedrine is a 
powerful stimulant, and would thus be a more plausible preparation for warriors 
about to go into battle than the fly-agaric, which is a depressant. To list only 
the more salient effects on the mammalian organism, muscarine causes con- 
traction of the pupils, depression of blood-pressure, cardiac slowing, increased 
peristalsis, and bronchial constriction: ephedrine causes dilation of the pupils, 
increase of blood-pressure, increase of heart rate, and relaxation of the muscles 
of the bronchi and gastrointestinal tract.?* If the original Soma had been the 
fly-agaric, 1t would be extraordinary that the Iranians should have chosen as a 
substitute a plant which might have had entirely opposite effects. 

To be fair, it must be added that not all the species of Ephedra contain the 
alkaloid ; and of those which do, its concentration may vary considerably in 
relation to climatic conditions and geographical distribution. It would seem 
that much work remains to be done in botany, chemistry, and pharmacology 
before it will be sensible to make a further attack on the problem of the botanical 
identity of the Soma-plant. 

Wasson writes (p. 69), ‘ India is a land where the incredible sometimes comes 
true, and I should be delighted, but not altogether surprised, to discover that 
there are still circles privy to the knowledge of the true Soma’. Few of us 
would now be surprised ; and it may well happen that at some time in the future 
some Brahman will ' reveal ' the secret that the Soma-plant was a red mushroom. 


** Mary Boyoe, ' Haoma, priest of the sacrifice’, in M. Boyce and I. Gershevitch (ed ), 
W..B. Henning memorial volume, London, 1970, 62. The evidence quoted (ibid., p. 64, n. 26) from 
Stein, BSOS, vr, 2, 1931, 502 ff , suggests, though it does not prove, that an Ephedra was already 
in use among the Central Asian Iranians 1n the fourth century A.D.—and not necessarily as Haoma. 

** H. H. W. Pearson, Gnetales, Cambridge, 1929 (but written before 1916), lists nine or ten 
species whose geographical distribution might make them possible candidates ; but his informa- 
tion is very imprecise. J. D. Hooker, Flora of British India, 1875-97 (information long out of 
date), v, 641, 863, found it extremely diffioult to differentiate many of the species. 

?* Louis 8. Goodman and Alfred Gilman, The pharmacological basis of therapeutics, second ed., 
New York, 1956. 
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But Wasson’s book has now been published. If any such ‘ tradition ' does come 
to be diselosed, we shall never know whether it has been fabricated from the 
book. 


I cannot close without an expression of admiration for the enormous labour 
in scholarly research which Mr. Wasson has devoted to the preparation of this 
book,?" and of gratitude for the great quantity of fascinating materials which he 
has placed before us. It is therefore with all the more regret that I find myself 
unable to accept that he has proved his theory that the original Vedic Soma was 
Amantia muscaria. 


37 See now also the review by F. B. J. Kuiper, Indo-Iranian Journal, xu, 4, 1970, 279-86, 
with further comments by R. G. Wasson, ibid., 286-98, published after the present article had 
been sent for printing. 

[Addendum. Mr. Wasson has very kindly sent me a copy of an article by P. Catalfomo and 
O. H. Eugster, ‘ Amana muscaria: present understanding of ite chemistry’, Bulletin on 
Narcotics, xxu, 4, 1970, 34-41. The authors show that ‘the total muscarme content of 4. 
muscaria is extremely low (0:0002 per cent on a fresh wieght basis) '. Thus, some of my remarks 
on pp. 380-1, in so far as they concern muscarine, are probably not relevant for the fly-agario 
problem. Unfortunately, this information reached me only after the present article had been 
set in pages. The paragraphs in question could not be rewritten without undue expense and 
delay in printing ; and I am grateful to the Editorial Board for permitting me this additional 
note. It should be clear, however, that the chief point of my argument still stands, namely, the 
nausea, vomiting, and coma caused by the fly-agario, even if the chemical agents responsible for 
these effecta are not yet definitely decided by pharmacologista.] 
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ON RAVIGUPTA’S GANAS*? 
By R. E. EMMERIOK 


That the Khotanese version of Ravigupta’s Stddhasdra was made from the 
Tibetan translation extant in the Tanjur has been known since H. W. Bailey's 
convincing demonstration in BSOAS, x, 8, 1940, 599-605. But it is clear that 
the situation is more complicated than would at first appear. There are very 
numerous instances where the Khotanese version shows a correct understanding 
of the original Sanskrit while the Tibetan translation is in error. In fact the 
translation is at times so good that one wonders why the translator ever let 
himself be led astray by the Tibetan. There can be little doubt that the trans- 
lator of the Khotanese knew Sanskrit far better than he knew Tibetan. Never- 
theless, the evidence points overwhelmingly to the conclusion that the Khotanese 
rendering was based on a combination of the Sanskrit original with the Tibetan 
Version. 

The simplest example to illustrate the situation is the following. In the 
third chapter, on food and drink, the flesh of the hamsa is said in the Tibetan 
to remove wind (N, 145 b 7 = P, 151 a 4 rlun sel), whereas according to the 
Sanskrit original it removes eye-disease (A 7 v 4 — B 9 r 4 temsra-nasanah). 
But the Khotanese has both: Wimerdm u beta jenáka (17 v 1-2, KT, 1, 26) 
“removing eye-disease and wind’. The Tibetan translators may have had 


1 The following editions are referred to: Caraka, The Caraka Samhitä, ed. Shree Gulabkun- 
verba Ayurvedic Society, Jamnagar, India, 1949, 6 vols.; Suérute with the commentary of 
Dalhans, ed. Kaviraj Sri-nrpendra-nitha-sena-gupta and Kaviraj Sri-bal&iogndra-sena-gupta, 
Caloutte, 1937; Vagbhata with the commentary Sarvinga-sundard of Arupadatta and the 
commentary Ayurveda-rasdyana of Hemádri, ed. Anp& MoreSvar Kunte, Krena-éastri Navare, and 
Hari-sistrI Par&dkar, sixth ed., Bombay, 1939. The only edition of Ravigupta’s Siddhasira 
18 the selection of passages given by H. W. Bailey, Khotanese texts, 1, Cambridge, 1945, second ed., 
1969, 106-34. In the same volume on pp. 2-105 is to be found also the only edition of the 
Khotanese translation and of the Tibetan translation. The latter is based on the Narthang 
blockprint (== N). I have added references to the Peking edition (= P). 

4 The following abbreviations are used : 

Bh. N == BAüvapraküéa-nighamju, edition contamed in vol. 1 of Sri Bhiva Midra, Bháva- 
praküóa, ed. Sri Brahma-éahkara Miéra and Sri Rüpal&laji Vai&ya (KA4i Sanskrit 
Series, 130), fifth ed., Varanasi, 1969. ‘The edition of Bh. N is by K. O. Chunekar 
and G. S. Pandey. It is also available separately as Vidyabbhavan Ayurveda 
Granthamal&, xxvii, fourth ed., Varanasi, 1969. 

Dh. N == Dhanvaniari-mghasfu, edition contained in Rdja-nighantu-sahito Dhanvantariya- 
nighantuh, ed. Vaidya Nürü&yapa Sastri Purandare (Anandigrama Sanskrit 
Series, xxx, 1), Poona, 1896. 7 

Ràj. N -— Rdja-mghaniu. See DÀ. N. 

Si. N I, Il = Siddhasdra-nighanjaka, in two forms, see below pp. 364-5. 

Ss. N is referred to by line numbers, the others by page numbers of the printed editions. 


Hilgenberg and Kirfel — L. Hilgenberg and W. Kirfel (tr.): Vagbhaja’s Astangahrdayasamhsa, 
Leiden, 1941. 

Porzdneev = A. Pozdneev (tr.): Udebnik tibetskoj mediciny, Bdud-ró$ sitin-po yan- 
lag brgyad-pa gean-ba man-nag-gi (r)gyud, r: a mongol'skago $ itbetskago 
perevel, St. Petersburg, 1908. 
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before them a-different reading or they may have known Caraka, Sa. 27.66 :' 
hamsü müruta-nàsanah ‘the hamsas remove wind’. The latter possibility is 
unlikely in view of the general level of the medical knowledge to be found among 
these translators. 

One could, of course, argue that there was a Sanskrit commentary on the 
Stddhasdra, which was used by the Tibetan translators. That hypothesis would 
explain both the differences in reading and the expansions to be found here and 
there in the Tibetan version. The commentator may well have referred to 
Caraka’s hamsa maruta-ndganah, and the Tibetan translators may then have 
preferred to follow the illustrious authority of Caraka. 

But if there were & commentary which was used by the Tibetan translators 
it is hard to believe that they would have made the blunders they did, even 
allowing for the fact that a panel of ancient Indian and Tibetan translators 
would no doubt be unlikely to show sustained concentration of the high degree 
necessary to provide an accurate rendering. The translator responsible for the 
Khotanese version is for the same reason unlikely to have been following a 
commentary. 

It ig common to find that medical texts which are not accompanied by 
commentaries are followed by vocabularies. It may be that these vocabularies, 
called in Sanskrit ntghantu- or nighanjaka-, are earlier than the commentaries 
and that the latter merely represent the application of the nighanfus to parti- 
cular passages or it may be that the nighantus are merely late summaries of the 
material scattered through the commentaries. The matter has not yet been 
investigated. Nighantu-type lista occur already in the Kalpa-sthana of Caraka, 
e.g. 3.3-4: lambatha katukdlabis tumbi pinda-phala tathà 

tksvdkuh phalini cawa procyate tasya kalpanà 
‘Now lamba = katukdlabi = tumbi == pinda-phala = sksvaku = phalini: the 
pharmaceutics of the bottle gourd '.? 

Some of the identifications of plant names made by our translators are 
surprisingly bad while others are surprisingly good. This haphazard approach 
would seem to me more consonant with the hypothesis that a nighaniu had 
been used than that a commentary had been followed. 

Of the two Sanskrit MSS of the Siddhasara which are known to survive, 
at least in the form of photographs, MS B is followed by a nighantaka. For 
some reason the ntghanfaka appears twice, in two different forms. From B 
82 v D to B 89 r 2 the Stddhasara-nighantaka, as it calls itself, is presented in 193 
verses in sloka metre. From B 89 r 2 to B 95 v 1 the contents of the Stddhasára- 
ntghanjiaka, under the same name, are repeated in the form of a list. In view of 
the nature of the contents the difference is not necessarily great. Thus, in 
verse we have: 

udicyam balakam proktam hriveram cambu-namabhtih 
pattrakam dalam icchanti taskarühvam ca corakam 
3 of. Dh. N, 39:  katukülàmbuni tumbi lamba pinda-phald ca sā 
skevikuh kgatriya-cara tikia-bija maha-phald. 
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` (Si. N I 42-3 at B 84 r), while the list has: 

u(ds)oya | hrt(ve)ra | ambu-náma | balaka || 
dala | patiraka || 
taskara | coraka || 


(Si. N IL at B 90 r). < The fragrant mallow is named udtcya-, bálaka-, hrivera-, 
and by words meaning “ water". They mean the cinnamon tree by pattraka- 
and dala- and the Indian angelica tree by coraka-, called after the “ thief "'." 
The two versions have evidently influenced each other. On one occasion 
St. N I, 188, follows Si. N II with prasthah prastha catvars ddhakah, which is 
unmetrical. The line should read something like: * 
[caturbhth kudavas]h prasthaá caturbhah prasthasr adhakah. 


caturbhih kudavash prastha is found at B 95 r 4. The line means : 
‘4 kudava = 1 prastha 
4 prastha = 1 adhaka '. 


This information is also found in the tables of measures on a fragment at the 
end of B (column 2). Similarly Se. N II breaks into verse towards the end. 

This virtual duplication of the St. N means that it can be almost wholly 
reconstructed despite the fact that the left of each folio of MS B is damaged. 
I have found it necessary to reconstruct the S+. N because of its great importance 
for the correct interpretation of the Stddhasdra. If our ancient translators had 
used it—or used it more often—they would have made fewer mistakes. Thus, 
St. N, 42, just cited, would have enabled them to render ambu- correctly in 
A 4 v 3. For there, in the elddt group (2.4), ambu- corresponds to Susruta’s 
balaka- (Sü. 38.12) and to Vagbhata’s jala- (Sti. 15.43), which is glossed Arivera- 
by Arunadatta. But our translators have instead rendered ambu- as if it were 
ambu-da- or ambu-dhara-, synonyms of musta- ' nut grass’, which is regularly 
rendered by Tibetan gla-sgan and Khotanese buhane. This type of mistake also 
makes it clear that the translators did not avail themselves of the parallels from 
Susruta and Vagbhata. 

At first sight chapter 2 on the groups of drugs is the dullest of the 31 chapters 
of the Stddhasdra. It may have seemed so to the ancient translators also and 
they may well have wearied of searching through the S:. N for all these plant 
names. The slightest similarity to a word they knew, or thought they knew, 
must have provided a breath of relief. In a high proportion of cases their 
desperation was such that they could do no more than offer a transcription. 

Let us consider another example from the elddi group (2.4). Here the list 
includes (A 4 v 3) candéyas-cala-. This was evidently too much for the Tibetan 
translators. They offer éCóandan dan yasala dan (N, 142 a 6 = P, 147 a 3) 


mnd 


4 of. Kaviráj Sri Upendra-nàtha-dasa, Nava-paribhaga, Benares City, 1949, p. 6, verse 22: 
caturbhth kudavaih prasthaé catuh-prastham ddhakam. 
Similarly already in Caraka, Ka. 12.94 : 
catvGrah kudavdh prasihas catuh-prastham ddhakam. 
VOL. XXXIV. PART 2. 25 
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‘sandal and yaséala’. They have misdivided canddyagcala- as camdá- plus 
yascala-, translated camdü- as if it were candana-, and unable to recognize 
yascala- they have attempted a transcription. In Khotanese (10 v 2) we have 
camdam hisam 9 hiya histiska u ysatat ‘ sandal, filings of iron, and ysairat’. The 
Khotanese translator evidently did not follow the Tibetan blindly. It is true that 
he has accepted the mistranslation of candd- as ‘ sandal’, but he has recognized 
that there are three items, not two, and that one of these is ayas-, the initial 
syllable being merged in the sandhi with candd-. ayas-, however, he took at its 
face value as meaning ‘iron’ and modified it by an intelligent addition of his 
own (‘ filings of iron’). The Khotanese rendering of cala- is more difficult to 
explain. yserat at 128 r 3 is used where the Tibetan has idon-ros, its usual 
rendering of Sanskrit #la- ' red arsenic’ or its synonyms, natpalt- and manohva-. 
The Khotanese translator may have regarded cala- as a mistake for sla-, coming 
as it does immediately after ayas-, which to him meant ‘iron’. Had he con- 
sulted Dh. N, 107, he would have been misled into taking cala- here as a 
synonym of éuktt-, which does occur in the eldds group. 

It is unlikely that a commentator would have omitted to explain ayas- 
cala-, and the Tibetan translators would no doubt have looked at it instead of 
offering a mere guess plus a transcription. It is also clear from this example, 
as from innumerable others, that the Khotanese translator could not have 
arrived at his version without having had the Sanskrit before him. 

candà- here seems to be a variety of Angelica. According to Dalhana it is 
a blackish kind of coraka- (tsat-krsnd coraka-bhedah). Arunadatta glosses 
candd- as kopaná-, with which we can compare kopanaka-, synonym of coraka- 
in Dh. N, 110. 

ayas- ‘iron’ is a name for aguru- ‘ agallooh ', which is found in the elads 
group as given by Susruta and Vàgbhata. The identification can be found ë in 
St. N, 46: ayo 'guru samuddtstam jaungakam loha-nàmabhsh 
‘ aguru- is designated as ayas-, jaungaka-, and by (other) words meaning 
“iron ”’. Later in the chapter (2.21, A 5 v 6), aguru- (in Bailey's editions the 
avagraha is missing before guruh) is transcribed in the Tibetan as ’aguru, and the 
Khotanese has Arrisndgard (13 r 5). The parallel Suéruta has aguru- (St. 38.6), 
while Vagbhata has jongaka- (Su. 15.19), which is glossed aguru- by Arunadatta 
and Hemadri. 

As for cala-, the Ss. N again gives the solution: calam turuskam evoktam... 
(Si. N, 47). turugka- is in fact found both in Sugruta and in Vàgbhata in the 
elads group. cala- ~ turuska- is the resin of Boswelka serrata Roxb. 

It is curious that hema(n)- in the same gana is not translated as ' gold ' 
either in the Tibetan or in the Khotanese despite the occurrence of ayas- 
translated literally by the Khotanese. In fact hema(n)- is not ‘ gold’ here as 
St. N, 44, shows: hemabhir nàga-samjfiabher na[ga-kesara- . . .]. Thus, hema(n)- 

5 MB Aii, emended by Bailey to hiéam. 

* loha- = aguru- in Bh. N, 194, and Dh. N,98. Note also BÀ. N,7/80.72: loham ayah kimsyam 
aguru ca. 
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corresponds to Suéruta's ndga-puspa- and to Vagbhata's nágáhvaya-. But the 
Tibetan translators have wrongly rendered it as candan dkar-po ‘ white sandal’ 
and they have been followed by the Khotanese $$ camdam ‘ white sandal’ 
(10 v 2). The Tibetan translators evidently emended their text to Àtma-, a 
synonym for candana- ‘sandal’, by itself usually ‘ white sandal’, Santalum 
album Linn. 

hima- ‘sandal’ occurs in a gana which begins in Vagbhata, Su. 15.19, 
with asana-, in Suéruta, Sü. 38.6, with sdla-sdra-, and in Ravigupta, 2.21 
(A b v b) with sdla-. V&gbhata has ir*-hvma-, glossed by Arunadatta and 
Hemadri as candana-traya- ‘the three sandals’. Ravigupta has candana- 
dvaya- ‘ the two sandals ’, literally rendered by the Tibetan dandan rnam gitss 
(N, 148 b 4 = P, 148 b 4) ‘ the two kinds of sandal ’, and interpreted correctly 
by the Khotanese (13 r 4) as 41 camdam u hasnas camdam ‘ white sandal and red 
sandal’ in agreement with Suáruta's candana-kucandana- (Dalhana sri- 
candana- -|- rakta-candana-). One sandal is, of course, missing. In their very 
useful translation of Vagbhata’s Agjangahrdagasam/ta, Hilgenberg and 
Kirfel (p. 84, n. 6) gave an explanation of tri-htma- following Arunadatta : 
* Es sind der Sandel, der auf dem Malaya wächst (malayaja), wahrscheinlich 
Santalum album, Pterocarpus santalinus (raktacandana) und Berberis asiatica 
(daruhanridra) '. But barberry is not a sandal. Moreover, dàru-hartdrá- is not 
found in the gana as given by Susruta or Ravigupta. Nevertheless, another 
sandal can be found in kaliya- in Ravigupta, kalsyaka- in Susruta (= candana- 
according to Dalhana). Why then da@ru-hartdra- in Arunadatta ? One of the 
synonyms for daru-hartdra- in the Dh. N, 18, is pita-candana-. And pita- 
candana- is found as synonym of kaltya- in Ray. N, 95. The three sandals, 
trt-hima-, are thus candana- * white sandal’ (Santalum album Linn.), kucandana- 
‘red sandal’ (Pterocarpus santalinus Linn. f.), and kaliya(ka)- ‘ yellow sandal ’ 
(Santalum flavum Linn.). 

Hilgenberg and Kirfel, in translating Vagbhata’s Astangahrdagyasamdatà, 
did not make use of the parallel tradition of Suéruta, as the above example 
shows. Many more examples could be adduced. Of course, one could not 
expect any scholar to use all the vast literature on Indian medicine—even if it 
were available to him—in order to edit or translate a text. Nevertheless, one 
would have thought it advisable to compare where possible at least the big 
three of Indian medicine, Caraka, Suéruta, and Vàgbhata. This neglect on their 
part is largely compensated for, however, by the fact that they constantly 
consulted Arunadatta’s commentary, and fe at any rate knew his Caraka and 
Suéruta. Sometimes, however, they disregarded Arunadatta—to their dis- 
advantage. Thus, at Sd. 15.9 they read devahvaya- and rendered ‘ Pinus 
Deodora' with the note (p. 83, n. 3): ‘Nach einer Lesart devadvaya “ die 
beiden deva ", d.i. Sida cordifolia (sahadeva) und Uraria lagopodioides (visva- 
devi), so der Kommentar’. Since in the same gana Suáruta has wéva-deva- 
and. saha-deva-, it is obvious that the correct reading is deva-dvaya-, and thus 
Arunadatta should have been followed. 
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Similarly, at Sd. 15.43 they rendered khapura- by ' Piper Betle', but in 
a note referred to Arunadatta’s explanation, which is correct. Arunadatta 
explains kAapura- by kunduruka-, which is found in Suéruta’s statement of 
the eláds group. Ravigupta has kunda-, which is said to be the equivalent of 
kunduruka- by the dictionaries from lexica. Thus, M. Mayrhofer in his Kurz- 
gefasstes etymologisches Wörterbuch des Alisndischen, s.v. bundah: ‘ Unbelegt 
bedeutet bundah “ Harz der Boswellia serrate ”’. Here is then a ‘ Beleg" from 
Ravigupte (2.4, A 4 v 4, KT, 1, 109). The Tibetan has pog dkar-po (N, 142 
a T == P, 147 a 4) white perfume’ and the Khotanese (10 v 3) $i bw likewise 
“white perfume’. This rendering is correct. pog alone is used at 5.136 (P, 
166 b 4) and 6.32 (P, 172 b 4) to render sallaki-, which is, according to Hilgenberg 
and Kirfel themselves, likewise Boswelha serrata Roxb. Here in the eládi 
group (2.4) Suáruta's kunduruka- and Vagbhata’s khapura- are both glossed 
by éallaki- in the commentaries. pog dkar-po is the equivalent of spos-dkar 
in the Rgyud Bé (see Pozdneev, p. 261). 

Tt is odd that dvipin- should have presented such difficulty to Hilgenberg 
and Kirfel (p. 87, n. 7), since in the glossary (p. 747) dvipin- is given as a 
synonym of cWraka- Plumbago zeylanica Linn. dvipin- is glossed cttraka- by 
Hemädri on Vagbhata, Su. 15.32. The corresponding gana in Suéruta has 
citraka- (Su. 38.10) and in Ravigupta agni- (2.20, A 5 v 5), its common 
equivalent. 

A much more difficult problem is the identification of rujd-kara-, which 
Hilgenberg and Kirfel tentatively rendered by Averrhoa carambola Linn., the 
Chinese gooseberry tree (see p. 85 (21)). I do not know on what that is based." 
But a comparison of the various statements of the gana would lead one to 
equate rujü-kara- with drtagala- of Susruta (Sd. 38.4) and Ravigupta (2.5, 
A 4 v 4). Arunadatta on Vagbhata, Sd. 15.21, glosses ruja@-kara- as hintala-. 
Now hiniala- is a large variety of tāla- (sthula-tala-, brhat-tala- : tala-visesa- 
Dh. N, 182), called bhtsana- and bahu-kanjaka-. These, according to Ss. N, bb, 
are synonyms of àrtagala-. tāla- is said to be Borassus flabellifer Linn., the 
palmyra palm. rujd-kara- ~ Grtagala- should therefore be rendered as ‘ the 
large palmyra palm ’. 

The first of Ravigupta’s ganas includes the plant called languli- (A 4 r 6), 
which one might identify correctly at once by consulting Monier-Williams, 
who gives Uraria lagopodioides (lex.). But Hilgenberg and Kirfel have only 
langala(ki)-, làngals- Glortosa superba Linn., the glory lily (so also Bh. N, 312), 
and the difference between langalt- and lángtllt- one might be inclined to dis- 
regard. For Suárute we similarly find only langalt-, làhgalikàa- in the indexes to 
Bhishagratna’s translation? and the identification given is again Gloriosa 
superba. For Caraka, P. Ray and H. N. Gupta, Caraka Samhata (a sctentsfic 


7 I notioe, however, that in BA. N rwjá-kara- is given as a synonym of karmaranga-, which 
Chunekar—Pandey identified as Averrhoa carambola (580-1). 

8 Vol. rz indexes, p. 72. The Sushruta Samhita, tr. K. K. Bhishagratna, second ed. (Chow- 
khamba Sanskrit Studies, xxx), Varanasi, 1963, 3 vols. 
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synopsts), New Delhi, 1965, give langaleki- (p. 65, no. 174) as ‘ superb lily’, 
Ipomoea pes-tigridis Linn., evidently in essential accord with Hilgenberg and 
Kirfel. But they also give languls (p. 54, no. 32) as a synonym of dimagupiz-, 
the cowage plant. langalt- is highly ambiguous, as is apparent if one looks at the 
index to Dh. N and Raj. N, 121 (but no langult-). 

Here again the Ss. N provides decisive evidence. St. N, 4, reads: 

langult kalasi cawa prsta~parnt quhad smyta. 
With this compare DA. N, 28: 

prete-parns prihak-parni kalasi dhavani gua. 
languli- in the sthtrads group is therefore clearly to be equated with Suáruta's 
prthak—parnt (Su. 38.2), glossed préni-parnt by Dalhana. In Vagbhata, S4. 
15.9, préni-parni- is included in the Arasva-samjfiam pafica-mülam, as explained 
by Arunadatta. Raj. N, 24 adds langiéltka to the synonyms of prsft-parni. But 
it is not found in Dh. N, 23, nor in BA. N, 286. 

The Tibetan translators could only transcribe. Here (N, 142 a 1 — P, 
146 b 3) they have languls, later at 13.12 lungals (P, 195 b 1). But the Khotanese 
translator quite correctly has prtsna-parnà (9 v 5) ‘ pointed-leaved Uraria’. 

Another instance of an impressive performance by the Khotanese translator 
concerns once again the eldds group (2.4). One of the items there is guccha- 
rasa- (A 4 v 3-4), which in the Tibetan version is merely transcribed as gu&cha- 
rasa~, while the Khotanese (10 v 2) has sth@neyakd bw ? in agreement with 
Suéruta’s sthauneyaka- and Vagbhata’s sthauneya-. The equation of guccha- 
with sthauneya(ka)- can be obtained from St. N, 48. 

In the nyagrodhads group (2.2) Ravigupta has jambü-traya- (A 4 v 1) beside 
jambü-dvaya- in Susruta (Sü. 38.23) and Vagbhata (Sd. 15.41). It is not easy to 
discover what are the three jambus, but the Khotanese (10 r 3) has correctly : 
jamba drraya: jambs © u 3ala-2ambs u mahà-jambà in accordance with St. N, 
21-2: brhat-phala mahà-jambür jfleya svalpa-phalapara 

trtiyā jala-jambüh syan nadeyi sa ca kirtita. 
From this and from the commentators on Susruta and Vagbhata we can deduce 
that the mahdyambi- = rája-jambü- and has large fruit (brhat-phalà). The 
jala-jambū- is also small : 
kgudra-jambüh sükgma-patira nadeys jala-jambukà (Bh. N, 568). 

According to Chunekar—Pandey it is Premna herbacea, Roxb., but that is called 
bliims-jambü- according to R. N. Chopra, S. L. Nayar, and I. C. Chopra, 
Glossary of Indian medsotnal plants, New Delhi, 1956, 203. Bh. N, however, 
like Dh. N, distinguishes only two types. According to Dalhana, the bitimi- 


* Notioe Khotanese bu’ ‘ perfume ’ here where the Sanskrit has rasa-. So also m 2.4 Khotanese 
has syauca bu’ (10 v 2) where Ravigupta has sarja- (A 4 v 4: so read, with MS B, for Bailey's 
&rajd-) corresponding to Suá&ruta's sarja-rasa- (Sü. 38.12). The Tibetan has sra-4i pog. ‘Tibetan 
pog = Khotanese bw also in Tibetan pog dkar-po = Khotanese 4i bu’ for Sanskrit kunda- dis- 
cussed below. 

19 MS jabt, emended by Bailey to jambs. 
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jambü- is here expressly excluded: dravya-grahandd bhiimi~jambvas trityayah 
pratsgedhah. 

Many errors have crept into the versions from sheer carelessness. Words 
to be translated are often looked at only very casually. Thus, Ravigupta’s 
kataka- 'olearimg nut’ (2.25, A 6 r 3) is rendered in Tibetan as if it were 
kantakarska- by kandakars (N, 144 a 2 = P, 149 a 2). The Khotanese (14 r 1) 
has correctly ka<t>aka-phala.+4 

sa- (2.18, A 5 v 3) ' saline earth’ is rendered as if it were &sana- ‘ root 
of black pepper’ by Tibetan na-le-sam (N, 143 b 1 = P, 148 a 7) and by 
Khotanese mirtmjsya (12 v 4). 

vira-orksa- (2.19, A 5 v 3) © vetiver ' is rendered as if it were vird- * chequered 
lily’ by Tibetan ra-mfe-bo (N, 148 b 1 = P, 148 a 8). But the Khotanese 
(12 v 5) has correctly viravrksa bahyd. 

In the varundds group (2.5) bilvajavi-viganisküh (A 4 v 4) was evidently not 
understood and was translated as if it were visvdjajs-visdntkah. See my remarks 
in BSOAS, xxxiv, 1, 1971, 96-7. varuna- ‘ sacred caper’ was transcribed by 
the Tibetan as baruna (N, 142 b 1 = P, 147 a 5), but the Khotanese translation 
viódla (10 v 4) implies tndra-vdruni- ‘bitter cucumber plant’, with which 
visūla- is synonymous according to Dh. N, 58. 

Khotanese makala sahq (13 v 4, 14 v 3) is used to render both kalamala- 
* black basil ' (2.24, A 6 r 2) and karamardska- * Bengal currant ' (2.31, A 6 v 2), 
no doubt merely because of their similarity in sound. Only in the latter case 
is the rendering likely to be correct. In both cases the Tibetan has a mere 
transcription. A similar confusion of r and } occurs in the rendering of kadara- 
(2.21, A 5 v 6) ‘ gum arabic’, a white variety of khadtra-, by Tibetan kadala 
(N, 148 b 4 = P, 148 b 4) and Khotanese kadalà (13 x 4). This results in con- 
fusion with kadala-, kadali- ‘ banana tree ’. 

Khotanese sauve (18 v 4, 14 v 3) is used to render both kulahala- ‘ Indian 
globe thistle ’ (2.24, A 6 r 2) and Aali- ' glory lily’ (2.31, A 6 v 2), again pre- 
sumably on account of their similarity of sound. As we seem to have sauve 
only twice, it is difficult to be certain which is correct. In both cases the Tibetan 
presents transcriptions: kolahala (N, 143 b 7 = P, 148 b 8) and hala (N, 
144 a 7 = P, 149 b 1). 

dhavani- ‘ wild egg-plant (2.11, A 5 r 3) is mistranscribed as dhadaks (N, 
142 b 7 = P, 147 b 6), i.e. Sanskrit dhataki- ‘ fulsee flower tree °, by the Tibetan 
translators, whereas the Khotanese (11 v 3) renders correctly by kandarya, 
Le. kantakartha-, as in Su&rute, Su. 38.15. 

syama- ‘ the black one ' is an extremely ambiguous plant name kenning. Its 
correct interpretation in & particular context depends upon the handing down 
of traditional lore. It is therefore disconcerting to find that it is nearly every- 
where indiscriminately rendered in the Tibetan as réa syama(ka) ‘ syama 


11 MS kanaka-phald. n and t aro very aumilar. It is thus likely that this MS of the Siddhasdra 
was copied from an earlier, more accurate one. The same error oocurs in Pelliot 2892.150, KT, 
v, 328, in the late script. 
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grass’. sya@md- at 2.16 (A 5 v 1) corresponds to Su&ruta's priyangu- (Su. 38.20) 
and Vagbhata’s phalini- (Sd. 15.14) * perfumed cherry ' (glossed priyangu- by 
Arunadatta). The Khotanese (12 v 1) has correctly priyamgd. 

Where both syama and mahd-syéma occur at 2.27 (A 6 r 5), exactly as in 
Suéruta, Sü. 38.14, the Tibetan translators have (N, 144 a 8 = P, 149 a 5) 
gaba for syama and réa syama for maha-syama. saba is perhaps a transcription 
of Sanskrit Syadva. The Khotanese (14 r 4) has again prriyamgd, but that can 
hardly be correct here. syämā here is:clearly ‘ black turpeth’, as Dalhana 
asveta irwri, Hemadri krsna-mülà trivrt. This is confirmed also by Ss. N, 122, 
where íyamà is equated with masiira-vidala, as by Arunadatta on this group. 
mastra-ndald- is a synonym of irsvyt according to Dh. N, 57. 

nuaha-syama is rendered in the Tibetan by réa $yama and in the Khotanese 
(14 r 4) by sämyä, both evidently makeshift attempts. Dalhana glosses mahd- 
Syama by vurddha-daruka- and Hemadri glosses the corresponding bastaniri- 
of Vagbhata, Su. 15.45, by vrddha-daruka-. Moreover, bastdniri- is clearly 
synonymous with ajdntrt and chagaldnirt given in Dh. N, 155, as terms for 
vrddha-ddruka-. According to Hilgenberg and Kirfel vrddha-dáruka- is Argyreta 
speciosa Sweet.1? I have not, however, been able to explain the synonyms 
offered by St. N, 123: 

kantakakhya maha-syama vrksa-bhárteti éabdstà. 
The only mahd-syama@ in the index to DA. N and Raj. N is a synonym of 
émáapa (Dh. N, 194), which can hardly be relevant. 

vasu-sraoá. at 2.7 (A D r 1, B 5 v 3) is Boswellta serrata Roxb. vasu-sravd- 
seems not to be attested elsewhere, but Si. N, 72, gives as synonyms £allaki- 
and gaja-bhaks(y)ü-.9 It is therefore clear that vasu-srava in Ravigupta 2.7 
corresponds to Suéruta's salaki- (St. 38.7), glossed gaja-bhaksya- by Dalhana, 
and to Vagbhata's mocd- (Siw. 15.26), glossed gallaks- by Arunadatta and Hemadri. 

Corresponding to vasu-srava the Tibetan version (N, 142 b 4 = P, 147 b 1) 
has sle-tres and the Khotanese (11 r 4) gulusd', that is, Sanskrit gudüci-. I can 
see no justification for that identification and suspect that vasu-sravd was 
interpreted semantically as being synonymous with amrid-, a common equi- 
valent of gudüci-. But it is interesting that here again the Khotanese agrees 
with the Tibetan in an erroneous identification. 

' More easily understood is a mistake of the kind we find at 2.13 (A 5 r D), 
where candana- occurs as in Suéruta, Sù. 38.24. By itself candana- is usually 
rendered é(andan dkar-po in Tibetan and s+ camdam in Khotanese, both ‘ white 
sandal’. This is the rendering also here at 2.13. But in the corresponding 
statement of the contents of this group in Vagbhata, Su. 15.16, we find rakta- 
candana- ‘red sandal’. Dalhana glosses candana- in Susruta by rakta-candana-, 


12 So earlier U. C. Dutt, The materia medica of the Hindus, Caloutta, 1877, 324. The same 
identification is given by Chunekar-Pandey in Bh. N, 409, and by Priya-vrate Sarma in his 
Dravya-guna-vijñäna, parts 1-10, second ed., Varanasi, 1969, p. 685 (367). 

13 of, Bh. N, 521, where bahu-sraea = éallabt- and gaja-bhaksyi-. 
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and it is evident that red sandal, not white, was traditionally part of this 
group. The tradition, however, did not reach our translators. 

Khotanese haskye (18 v 4, 14 v 3), literally ‘ tusks ', is used to render both 
visamustt- at 2.24 (A 6 r 2) and grdhra- at 2.31 (A 6 v 2). The Tibetan in both 
cases has merely a transcription: bisamutt (N, 143 b 7 = P, 148 b 8) and 
gridhya (N, 144 a T = P, 149 b 1). eisamusit- and grdhrd- are two different 
plants, although the commentators show some uncertainty about the identifica- 
tion of the former. Of which plant is haskye the proper equivalent and why has 
it been used of the other ? 

The question is not easy to aawer and I can offer at present only tentative 
suggestions. grdhra- ' black caper’ corresponds to Susruta’s grdhra-nakhi- 
(Sü. 38.35) and Vügbhata's himsrd- (Astángasangraha,!^ Su. 12, p. 144). This 
is confirmed by St. N, 150: 

grdhra-phala T a himsra kakadani mata. 
Another synonym 1s käka-tundi according to Dh. N, 139. kaka-tunds ‘ crow’s 
beak ’ may perhaps have given rige to the rendering by haskye ‘ tusks’ 

vigamus{t- corresponds to Susruta’s vtsa~musitka- (Su. 38.9) and to Vagbhata’s 

usamusfi- (Su. 15.30). Among the glosses given by the commentators note 
Dalhana’s rdja-nimba- and Arunadatta’s maha-nimba-.15 That this interpreta- 
tion 18 correct is confirmed by Ss. N, 117: 

visa-mushté ca tanira-jfiash kega-mustir udahriah 
‘and vtiga~musit- is called kega-mugts- by those who know their books’. Now 
according to Dh. N, 13, mahansmba- is called visa-mustika- and kesa-musit-. 

It would appear therefore that the Khotanese did not recognize the identity 
of visa~musit-. mahd-numba- ‘ the great neem’ is elsewhere translated into 
Khotanese as mistä cymgám tras ‘ the great bitter (tree) of the Chinese ’ (10 r 5). 
But why, nevertheless, did they render vtsa-mustt- by haskye * It may be that 
they did after all get close. One of the synonyms for maha-nimba- ~ kesa- 
musitka- at Raj. N, 13, 1s kakanda-. I would suggest then that they may have 
confused kükanda- with káka-tundi-. This would show that the translator used, 
even if not always successfully, a mighantu, but not Si. N. It would, moreover, 
have been a nighantu, which like St. N and unlike Bh. N, Dh. N, and Ra. N, 
glossed visa~mustt- but not mahd-nimbc-. 

When I first considered the Khotanese rendering of maruva- 18 (A 6 r 2) at 
2.24 by sy mirasjsya (13 v 4) ‘ white pepper ', I thought that the Khotanese 
had merely mistaken maruva- for martca-. That, of course, would not account 
for $$ ‘white’. Since elsewhere $iyi mirimjsya renders Sanskrit éigruka-, 
one might be tempted to postulate a variant reading. But that would be a 
corruption, as maruka- corresponds to Susruta’s khara~puspa- (Su. 38.9) and 
to Vàgbhata's khara-busa- (Sü. 15.30), of. the gloss marubaka- given by Aruna- 


14 Vol. 1, Siltrasthana, ed. Vaidya Sri Govardhana-éarm& Chüngani (Kadi Sanskrit Series, 157), 
Varanasi, 1054. 

18 gisa-mustika- <= maha-nimbs- also Bh. N, 783.112. 

15 maruko at A 8 r 2, KT, 1, 111, is a misreading of A maruvo, B marul. 
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datta and Hemädri. marubaka- — maru- Dh. N, 144, and maruva- Raj. N, 144, 
is evidently an extended form of maru-. Three other words are of interest among 
the synonyms in Dh. N, 144: jambira-, khara-pattra-, and phanyjhaka-. khara- 
patra- agrees with Suéruta's khara-pugpa- and Vagbhata’s khara-busa- just 
cited. phansyjha- occurs in Ravigupta at 2.24 (A 6 r 1), where Suéruta has 
phansyjhaka- and Vàgbhata phanyjha-. The Khotanese correctly renders by 
jambvird (13 v 3), that is, Sanskrit jambira-. Arunadatta and Hemadri gloss 
phanyjha- as maricaka-, whereas Dalhana glosses phantjjhaka- as marubaka-. 
Now maricaka- is clearly much more liable to have induced confusion with 
marica-' black pepper ’, which was borrowed into Khotanese as mtrsmjsya-.2” 
marica- 18 given as a synonym of yambird- etc. also at Raj. N, 144. As for the 
addition of $iys ' white ’, I need only draw attention to the statement in Ray. N, 
144, that there are two kinds of marubaka-, one white and one black, the 
former being used in medicine, the latter in the worship of Siva : 

duidha marubakah prokto svetas caiva sitetarah 

sveto bhesaja-karye syad aparah áwa-pujane. 

A different plant, the horse-radish tree, in Sanskrit 4gruka-, is, as already 
indicated, also translated by Khotanese $1yt mérimjsya. So in the Khotanese 
text at 10 v 5 (2.5), 133 r 2 (21.36), 148 r 1 (26.23), and 153 r 4 (26.65). Here 
again the Khotanese rendering indicates the use of a nighan(u, for Siyi mirimjsya 
is a calque on teta-marica-, given a8 a synonym of sigru(ka)- in Dh. N, 142. 

A plant name bya-(r)nu occurs three times in the Tibetan version of this 
chapter: 2.26 bya-nu (N, 144 a 8 = P, 149a 4); 2.27 bya-rnu (N, 144 a 4, 5 = P, 
149 a 5, 6). But three different plants seem to be involved : haimavati- (A 6 r 4), 
hema-ksiri- (A 6 r 6), and saptala- (A 6 r D). The last is rendered by the Khota- 
nese as sdtiala (14 r 4), presumably the same word in a Prakrit form.3? haima- 
vati- ~ bya-nu and hema-ksii- ~ bya-rnu are both rendered girgna svida 
(14 r 2, 5). It at once appears likely that the latter equation is correct (-kgiri = 
svidd), and that therefore the others need explanation. haimavati- can be a 
synonym of hema-kswi- according to Dh. N, 56, which would account for its 
being rendered in the same way. Nevertheless, the identification is incorrect. 
Susruta, S4. 38.26, and Vagbhata, Sd. 15.40, both have hawnavait-, and Dalhana, 
Arunadatta, and Hemadri all gloss it as $veta-vaca ‘ white sweet flag’. Their 
interpretation is confirmed by St. N, 30: 

sad-granthogra vacă jileyd ávetà harmavatite sa 
* The sweet flag (vaca-) is to be known as sad-grantha- and ugrd-, and the white 
(variety) is called hatmavati-’. The Tibetan version of Vagbhata renders 
hasmavati- by $u-dag (P, 53 a 8), which it uses also to render vacd- as usual. 

In the case of the Tibetan rendering of Ravigupta’s hasmavati- one cannot, 


17 For the introduction of the nasal note Buddhist Sogdian mr’ynék’ in the Padmacintamant- 
dhdrani-siitra, 28 (ed. F. W. K. Muller, SPA W, 1926, 4) and Tocharian B mrañco in J. Filliozat, 
Fragments de textes koutchéens de médecine ei de magie, Paris, 1048, 52, 124. 

15 The form sáütalá- (Bh. N, 310) is given by Dalhana and Arunadatta, and sadala is found in 
the Tibetan version of Vagbhata. 
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of course, be sure that the translators, in making their incorrect identification, 
were not simply misled by the similarity of the word with hema-kgiri-. There 
remains the case of saptala-, the ' soap nut’, which is rendered bya-rnuhs sa-bon 
‘seed of bya-rnu’, where bya-rnu may perhaps be properly the equivalent of 
hema-kstri-, as we have seen. It is possible that a synonym of saptala- such as 
avarna-puspi- Raj. N, 56, may have been confused with svarna-ksirt- Raz. N, 57. 
hema-ksiri- corresponds to hema-dugdha- in Vagbhata’s shorter list (Sd. 
15.2) and to svarna-ksirt- in his longer list (Sa. 15.45). In both cases the Tibetan 
version renders by kAron-bu (P, 51 b 4, 53 b 4), known as a medicinal herb to 
H. A. Jüschke, A Tibetan-English dictionary, s.v. It is presumably the same 
as khrom-bus in the Rgyud Bé unidentified by Pozdneev, p. 287 (no. 271). 
bya-(r)nu, which seems to be an equivalent, I have found nowhere else. 

Some discrepancies in the versions involve different readings or inter- 
pretations. In rare cases there are additions. In the salads group (2.21) the 
Khotanese (13 r 4) has two items which are not to be found in the Sanskrit 
or Tibetan: kigaukd and rrünos. Here Vagbhata, Su. 15.19, has also two addi- 
tional items: paldéa- and kalinga-. Of these kisaukd can be equated with 
palaga-, which is in fact glossed Áwméuka- by Arunadatta. But rrünas and 
kalinga- do not seem to admit of association. The situation is remarkable, but 
I would hesitate to assume even so the use of a commentary. For the com- 
mentaries known to us give alternative readings, interpretations, or identifica- 
tions, but not additional items. 

r(ryinat is the regular Khotanese rendering of Sanskrit mafijtstha- ‘ Indian 
madder °’, Tibetan béod, as at 104 r 3 (13.49), 129 v 1 (21.11), 130 r 3 (21.13), 
187 r 3 (23.15), 146 r 3 (26.11). Only at 11 r 4 (2.7) do we find divergence. There 
rrunas renders Sanskrit jiñngini- (A 5 r 1), which the Tibetan merely transcribes 
as jvmgins (N, 142 b 4 = P, 147 b 1). Here we have another case of false 
identification probably due to the wrong use of a mighaniu. For one of the 
synonyms of mafijtsiha- given at Dh. N, 10, is jengs-. 

An interesting case of differing interpretations, which may, however, in the 
end turn on different readings, occurs in the muskakáds group (2.20, A 5 v 5). 
There rdjha-vrksa- corresponds to madana-vrksaka- in Suáruta, Sü. 38.10. 
Jt is curious that this is the only item missing from Vagbhata’s statement of the 
group (Sü. 15.82). Now the Tibetan (N, 143 b 3 = P, 148 b 2) renders ratha- 
vrksa- as $^ rata, that is, rdfha tree, one item only, the emetic nut. But the 
Khotanese version, which cannot simply be a translation of the Tibetan, has, 
out of order, madqnà crat vatsaiiéa’ tt (13 r 2). Here madąnä correctly renders 
ratha-, as at 2.6 (A 4 v 6; Kh. 11 r 2), in agreement with Susruta’s madana- 
(Su. 38.3). curas renders agni- out of order. vatsdtisa’ Wt, however, is the 
normal Khotanese rendering of the various Sanskrit words for the kurchi 
plant, which include erksaka- and kufaja-. It looks as though the Khotanese 
translator had before him the correct reading of this lme: 

muskakas triphala ratha-vrks(ak)agni-snuhi-dhavah, 
whereas the Tibetan translators had the reading which we have in MS A, 
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rüjha-vrksügnmi-, which leaves the line a syllable short, as noted by Bailey, who 
attempted to restore the line by reading snubmaht for snuhi. But that proposal 
is untenable: see my remarks in BSOAS, xxxiv, 1, 1971, 97. 

Nevertheless, there seems to have been some element of tradition involved 
in this uncertainty concerning vrksa(ka)-, for, in commenting on Suéruta's 
madana-vrksaka- Dalhana says: madanah pinditakah. vrkgakah kutajah. 
madana-vrksa tty anye pathants. madana-vrksa ty atra. vurkga-sabda-nirdesah 
phala-pratisedhartham ++ vyakhyanagants ‘ madana- (is the emetic nut called 
also) pinditaka-. vrksaka- (is the kurchi plant called also) kufaja-. Others read 
madana-vrksa-. They explain madana-vrkga- here as emphasizing the word 
vrksa- “tree” in order to exclude ite fruit’. madana- is, of course, often used 
to indicate the fruit. Thus, in the dragvadhdds group (2.6), referred to above, 
Vagbhata, Sü. 15.17, has phala-, glossed madana-phala- by Arunadatta and 
Hemadri, corresponding to Suáruta's madana- (Su. 38.3), glossed pindttaka- by 
Dalhana, and to Ravigupta’s rdfha-. 

The fact that the Khotanese translator rendered agnt- out of order here may 
also be significant. It looks as though he began by rendering the Tibetan $75 
rata dan kru-irug-tres dan by madqnd ottrat, and then, on consulting the Sanskrit 
text, realized that erksaka- had not been rendered and added vatsaitsa’ tit. 

Finally, another case of differing traditions may be cited here, although it 
does not affect the translations, which correctly render their original. In the 
small pafica-müla at 2.29 (A 6 v 1) Ravigupta has eranda- ' castor oil plant ' 
(Tibetan, ’eravija, Khotanese iramde), whereas Suéruta’s irskantaka- (Si. 38.32) 
and Vagbhata’s goksuraka- (Sd. 6.168) agree in listing the ‘ caltrop'. Dalhana 
notes the variant tradition: kectd goksura-sthána erandam pathant: “ some read 
eranda- “castor oil plant" instead of goksura- “ caltrop”’. And Hemadri 
quotes eranda- from Suéruta thus: suérutena tu goksura-sthana erandah pathitah 
* but Sugruta read eranda- for goksura-’. 

This short chapter, at first sight the dullest of all, has thus many interesting 
ramifications. I have by no means exhausted them, and I do not claim to 
have solved all the problems involved. The literature on Indian medicine is 
remarkably extensive and much of it is difficult of access. But the more one 
becomes immersed in it, the more one becomes impressed by the coherence of its 
elaborate traditions and by the value of the Indian commentaries. As for the 
attempts made to transmit this knowledge into Tibet and beyond by translating 
Indian medical works, J think the translators deserve our admiration. 
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SAHASAH SVAJAH IN THE AITAREYA BRAHMANA, 13.2 
(PANCIKA 3.26) 


At the beginning of the thirteenth adhyaya of the Attareya Brahmana 
occurs & story which narrates how the metre Gayatri brought from heaven 
soma for gods and sages. Having gone to heaven, she frightened the guardians 
of soma, picked it up in her feet and mouth, and started to return. At this 
point, one of the guardians of soma, Kréanu by name, shot an arrow at her 
which cut off the nail of her left foot. From that nail arose a porcupine 
(Salyakah), and the fat (vasam) that flowed became a barren cow (vaéa). The 
Brahmana text (as read by Keith, following Aufrecht) then goes on to say: 
atha yah éalyo yad anikam dst sa sarpo nirdamsy abhavat sahasah svajo ! ydne 
parndns te manthàvalá yant snavant te gandüpada yat tejanam so ndhalah so sā 
tathesur abhavat. Keith (Rgveda Brühmamas (HOS, xxv), Cambridge, Mass., 
1920) translates the passage as follows: ' The socket and the point? became 
a serpent, not biting?; from its swiftness (came) the viper‘; the feathers 
became flying foxes, the sinews earthworms, the shaft the blind snake.’ Thus 
became the arrow ’. 


1 Haug (Bombay, 1863) sahasasvajo, Bibl. Ind. (Calcutta, 1895-1906) and NSP (Bombay, 
1925) sahasa svajo; Aufrecht (Bonn, 1879), ASS (Poona, 1896), and TSS (Trivandrum, 1942 ff.) 
sahasah svajo. 

2 Out of the different parts of the arrow mentioned here—éalya, anika, tejana, parna, and 
snavan—the first four also occur earlier in Att. Br. (4.8). The meanings of parna and sndvan 
are not in doubt. The Salya ‘ socket’ (Keith) has also been understood by all the Indian com- 
mentators as the metallic arrow-head (e.g. dalyah krsnayasanirmito bandgre sthdpitah Sayana). 
But about the meanings of anika and tejana, there are differences of opinion, Sayana even being 
guilty of inconsistency. In At. Br., 4.8, he interprets anika ‘ point’ (Keith) as ‘shaft’ 
(pairayuldad banamildd tirdhvavarts bhago mukham) and tejana ‘ shaft’ (Keith) as the ' sharp 
point ’ of the metal head (tasya lohasya tikenam agram). But while commenting on Att. Br., 13.2, 
he reverses this position and takes anika to mean the ‘tip’ of the arrow-head (éalyasya yad 
anikam mukham) and tejana to mean the ‘ shaft’ (lohapairaeyatirikiar kástham). Sadguruigya, 
whose commentary Swukhapradá has been published in the Trivandrum edition of Ait. Br. (1942), 
agrees with the latter explanation of Saiyana (anikam — agrah or farasyüsyam and tejanam 
«x yasfih). But Bhattabhiskara, excerpts from whose commentary have been published in the 
Trivandrum edition mentioned above, seems to agree somewhat with the former explanation 
of Sayana. According to him, anika means mukka and together with éalya, the metallic arrow- 
head, it constitutes the danda of the arrow. But he differs from Saéyana in that he does not take 
tejana to mean ‘sharp point’ but the part of the arrow which is placed on the bow-string 
(sydnidhanasthanam). Tt seems, however, that he refers to Sayana when he says mukhanasóityam 
tty eke. On TS, 8.2.8, where anika, éalya, and tejana ooour as names of the parts of an arrow, 
Bhattabhaskara explains them as antkam = mukham (150b), Salyam = áéariram puccham và, and 
tejanam = dhdrim kigtham vd. 

* This is followmng Siyans (daméandsamarthaA sarpah). According to Sayana, it is a non- 
poisonous water-snake called dundubha. Sadgurusisya also says that it is a non-biting snake but 
adds that it subsists on earth (mrdbhakst daméandksamadantakah). According to Bhattabhüskara, 
however, nirdamét = nitardm daméanaéilah. 

4 According to BR svaja ‘ viper’ 13 attested only in the AV and Att. Br., according to MW 
also in the Ap. Sr. S. 

5 Bo also S&yana and Sadgurutsya. Bhattabh&skara, however, says that it means mahdsarpah 

(ardhdhir seems to be a misprint for andhahir). 
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From the above translation it will be clear that Keith treats saAasah as 
abl. sg. of sahas which he translates as ‘ swiftness ’.8 He has in this followed 
Sayana who explains sahasah svajah as saho vegas tasmat sahaso banavegat svaja 
ubhayatahéwah sarpo "bhavat. The only difference is that while Keith renders 
svaja as ‘ viper’, Sàyana takes it to mean a serpent with mouths at both ends.” 

This interpretation of sahasah svajah is, however, not correct. For, apart 
from the point whether sahas can mean vega, it will be observed that in the 
above account the coming into existence of various creatures is shown to take 
place from certain concrete objects like the nail, fat, etc. It is therefore very 
unlikely that one of the creatures, svaja, would be shown as arising from an 
abstract element like swiftness (sahas). 

Secondly, for this account of creation the author has chosen a particular 
kind of sentence pattern in which the source material and the resulting creature 
both appear in the nominative case, e.g., 


yad vaáam (asravat), sã vasa (abhavat), 


ah galyah "T 
: i Mu om | (asit), sa sarpah (abhavat), 
yant parnàns, te manthavalah, 
yant snavanr, te gandupadah, 
yat tejanam, so "ndhàhsh. 


Hence, if the author had really intended to inform us that the svaja arose from 
sahas, he would have expressed it as yat sahah, sa svajah. He would not have 
abandoned his sentence pattern for one instance and given in it the source 
material in the ablative case. 

These possible objections to the interpretation of sahasah svajah have been 
implicitly endorsed by the commentator Bhattabhaskara. He separates sahasah 
into two words as saha sah and understands the entire line atha yah éalyo yad 
antkam asi sa sarpo nirdamsy abhavat saha sah svajah as meaning that the 
serpent called nirdamsin arose from salya and the serpent called svaja arose 
from anika (etad uktam bhavati—yah salyah sa nirdamsi nma sarpo "bhavat / 
yad anitkam sa svajo nàma sarpo 'bhavat). He understands galya (kürgnagaso 
bhágah) and antka (mukham) 8 together to constitute the danda of the arrow. 
He says that the two parts of the arrow, the salya and the anika, are mentioned 
together in the same relative clause in order to indicate the simultaneous coming 
into existence of the two kinds of serpent from them (ubhayoh sahopadinam 
tatparinamayoh sarpayoh sahotpattskhyapanartham). He further justifies the 
use of saha in the principal clause on the ground that it is indicative of the 
two serpents coming out together from the same danda (tav ekasmdd dandat 
saha jdyete / anenabhiprayena sahagrahanam karoti). 

But this explanation of Bhattabhaskara is not convincing. In the first 


5' vehemence ’ Haug. 
7 So also Sadgurusisya and Bhattabh&akara. 
? of. the meaning of mukham in the first explanation of Sáyana, p. 376, n. 2, above. 
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instance, his relating antkam (= mukham) to the shaft of the arrow and under- 
standing salya and antka together to constitute the danda is not satisfactory. 
The galya and the danda are two distinct parts of the arrow. Secondly, the 
Brühmana passage does not speak about the simultaneous coming into existence 
of the two kinds of serpent. That is Bhattabhaskara’s guess. Actually there is 
nothing to prohibit us from imagining that all the reptiles mentioned in this 
section came into existence together from the different parts of the arrow. 
Obviously then, the Brahmana mentions salya and antka together in one clause 
simply because they are not really two separate parts of the arrow, anika 
being only the point of the metal head salya.” And if we assume that the two 
were mentioned together in order to indicate the sahotpati of the nirdamst 
serpent and the svaja, then there was no necessity to use saha again to indicate 
that they were produced together (saha jdyete). Even if we understand 
Bhattabhaskara as pointing out that the mention together of salya and anika 
underlines the sameness of time, and the use of saha in the principal clause 
underlines the sameness of material (ekasmad dandat), even then this latter 
purpose is already well served by putting together salya and antka in the same 
clause. There is thus no room for saka in this context. 

It is therefore better to separate sahasah not into two but into three words 
as sa ha sah. The expression sa ha sah, thus obtained, can be interpreted in 
two ways. (1) The first sah may be taken to refer to antkam mentioned in the 
previous sentence. The sentence thus obtained would read as yad antkam astu 
sa ha sah svajah ‘ what was the point, that indeed (became) that svaja’. But 
in this interpretation we cannot give good reason for mentioning salya and 
antka together, if they were again to be separated for understanding the rise 
of two different kinds of serpent from them. Moreover, the sentence, thus 
obtained, differs from the general sentence pattern in that it shows the 
emphasizing particle ha and one more sah in the principal clause which is not 
the case in the other corresponding sentences. (2) In the second interpretation 
we do not take sa ha sah svajah as referring to the rise of a serpent (svaja) 
different from the one mentioned previously (ntrdamst sarpah). We understand 
it as only giving the name of the serpent which was referred to earlier. The 
word nirdamái ‘ not biting ’ describes !? the serpent whose name is svaja. The 
passage beginning with atha yah áalyah therefore may be translated as: ‘ Now 
what was the head (of the arrow), what the point, that became the serpent, 
not biting. That, indeed, (is) that svaja.’ 

The construction sa ha sah (svajah), assumed above, has a parallel in tad 


°? When in Av. Br., 4.8, an arrow is said to have three (trigandhi) or four elementa (catuA- 
sandhi), anika and Salya are counted separately, the third and the fourth elementa being fejana 
and parya. But when an arrow is said to have two elements (dvigandht), only áalya and tejana 
are mentioned, anika being then included in the salya. 

10 As was seen above, Bhattabhaskara takes nirdamái to be the name of the serpent. This is 
unhkely. In that case the Brahmaya would not have added sarpah before it. The word andhahih 
' blind snake ' which occurs at the end of this section is also a description. Obviously that kind 
of snake did not have & special name. 
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dha tat (paràn eva) ‘ that (artvijya), indeed, (is) that (which simply goes away; 
i.e. is futile, does not help the saorificer) ', Att. Br., 15.2 (paficiké 3.46). The 
repetition of the pronoun tat does not amount to tautology. 

If sahasah is not to be taken as one word but as two, as suggested by 
Bhattabhaskara, or three, as suggested in this paper, then we should not get 
the visarga after the second sa. This latter sa has been interpreted as the 
demonstrative pronoun and hence it should lose the etsarga before any con- 
sonant.? We expect the text in that case to read as sa ha (or saha) sa svajah. 
Now among the published editions of Ast. Br., that of Aufrecht, the Ánandüáram 
edition, and the Trivandrum edition, all read the text with the wsarga as 
sahasah svajah. But Haug’s edition of Bombay and the Bibliotheca Indica 
edition of Calcutta read the text without the wsarga as sahasa svajah or 
sahasasvajah. This, then, seems to have been the original text. A corruption 
of sa ha sa svajah to sahasah svajah in the oral tradition, especially when the 
text has been handed down in an unaccented form, is easy to understand. 
In a continuous recitation sahasasvajah and sahasah svajah are heard alike. 


M. A. MEHENDALE 


11 * remote ’ Keith, nskrstam Siyana, aéubham Sadgurusisya. 

13 Pás., 6.1.132. 

13 A Sanskrit rendering of this paper will appear in the Pandit Rajeshvar Shastri Dravid 
felicitation volume. 


THE KIRGIZ ORIGINAL OF KUKOTAY FOUND 


The Kirgiz original of the Smert” Kukotay-khana + ego pominki (= K), 
long thought to have survived only in Ch. Valikhanov's celebrated translation, 1 
was discovered in Leningrad in 1964 by Valikhanov’s distinguished editor-in- 
chief, Professor Alkey Margulan of the Kazakh Academy of Sciences. He 
announced his discovery in the August (No. 8) issue of his Academy’s ' Herald ' 
(Khabaršı/ Vestnik) of 1965 and printed m adapted cyrillic transliteration 
excerpts from the text totalling 885 (out of over 3,000) lines, together with a 
13-page introduction in Kazakh dealing chiefly with the biographical back- 
ground of Valikhanov’s recording of the text.? 

Professor Margulan is much to be congratulated on his brilhant discovery, 
which, however, failed to receive notice in a collection of leading essays on 
Manas published in Frunze in 1968,? and was also left unmentioned by Pro- 
fessor Margulan himself in his introduction to vol. rv (1968) of the current 
edition of Valikhanov's writings, and in the notes, despite reprinting of parte of 
N. I. Veselovskiy's edition of K (1902). Thus it was only in the spring of 
1970 that the writer learned of the discovery of the original from Professor 


1 Bee my ‘Kukotay and Bok Murun: a comparison of two related heroic poems of the Kirgiz ', 
in two instalments, BSOAS, xxxn, 2, 1969, 344—78, xxxu, 3, 1969, 541-70, referred to hereafter 
as H, 1 and H, IL 

1 The article is entitled ‘ Jokan Jazip algan “ Manas” far’. 

3 Manas: geroicheskiy épos kirgizskogo naroda. (Introduced by S. Musaev.) 
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himself, who in response to the sending of offprints of articles in 
BSOAS,* informed him of it and then generously supplied & hand-correoted 
proof copy of the article in the Khabarét. 

Valikhanov’s MS is in Arabic character. The text was taken down from a 
bard not by Valikhanov but by a member of his party. Later Valikhanov filled 
in lacunae and made corrections in his own hand after repetition by the bard.5 
This MS will be referred to henceforth as KO, and the 885 lines of Professor 
Margulan’s cyrillic transliteration as OK. The language in which OK is couched 
is Kirgiz with marked Kazakh features.* Less of KO could have been recon- 
structed from A than I thought,’ since Valikhanov is sometimes over-free, 
whilst reflecting the style of the original in Russian.® 

I shall confine myself here entirely to the question of unconscious anti- 
quarian influence on Valikhanov’s bard, posed in the first of my two articles.® 

Valikhanov's Kukotay in Russian translation emerged from my comparison 
with Radlov’s recording of Bok Murun as an integrally authentic version with 
certain features requiring vindication if they are not to be regarded as inspired 
by Romantic antiquarianism—antiquarianism of which Valikhanov himself 
could not be excluded as a source, in view of his manifest interests,!? however 
innocent his participation. = 

Scrutiny of the 885 lines of OK has not banished my reservations under 
this head. 

Two items concerned with the funeral rites of Kukotay-khan demand 
especial attention. At H, 1, 369 f., items (6) and (9) deal respectively with 
Kukotay's burial posture with his head facing east (K, 290, 7) and with his 
burial in a timber-framed tomb (K, 290, 9, ‘ srub (mogila)’). As to item (6), OK 
reads at ll. 61 ff. : 

Ak kazanım lastatyp 
Krad makpal biiktetip 
Kazi narga Füktetsp .... 


Cf. Valikhanov’s translation (K): 290,6 pod golovu belyy savan polozhtte + golovoy 
na vostok obratite. Nav’yuch’te krasnoe sukno na krasnogo nara (dromadera) ... . 
Vahkhanov has added t golovoy na vostok obratite (‘ and turn [him] with his 
head to the east"). Similarly, at K, 290, 9, Valikhanov seems to have added 
na moy srub (mogua) ‘on my timber-frame (grave) '. OK, 66 f., reads: 


4 See n. 1, above. 

5 Margulan, KAhabarfi, 1965, No 8 (245), p. 10. 

* How much Kazakh has entered OK on the way from the presumably Bugu (Kirgiz) bard 
could only be estimated on inspection of KO. Radlov’s Bok Murun, recorded among the Bugu, 
shows far lees influence of Kazakh. 

' H, z, 344. 

5 For example, K reflects parallelistic structure. 

? H, 1, 363 ff. 

19 In his introduction to OX, Professor Margulan refers repeatedly to Valikhanov's ardent 
antiquarian interesta. 
11 See H, 1, 378. 
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Alms nogay kirik keruen 

Aydap kelip kosa kör. 

Toptap kelgen katinga .... 
Cf. 290, 9, € s karavanom na 40 verblyudakh pridite na moy srub (mogsia). 
Kuchams baby pridut .... The text of OK, 66 f., is not altogether luminous, 
but it is clear that Valikhanov has omitted or misinterpreted Alps nogay (sixty 
Nogay ?) in his translation, adding na moy srub (mogtla). (In this case there is the 
very faint possibility that Valikhanov took kosa in 1. 67 as košga (‘ to a temporary 
yurt’), whereas it is Kirgiz koša (‘ uniting ’) with imperative kör, cf. 1. 69 bere 
kór, parallel to 1t.) 

If this is so, it appears that Valikhanov added comments of an antiquarian 
nature in his Russian translation. This reinforces rather than weakens the 
possibility that he discussed his readings of such authors as Bichurin with 
his bard.1* 

With regard to the baffling ‘ Inner Khan’ (K, 298, 24 f., poydu k unutrennemu 
khanu), the mystery is deepened rather than dissipated by resort to OK. The 
commentators of A had retranslated the Russian as $4 khan,1® and I had 
followed them.!* But at OK, 377, the relevant line turns out to be: 

Tiipka khanga kareman . . . 

tipks (standard Kirgiz tüpkü) is an adj. derived from tüp ' bottom, ground, root, 
base; kin, origin, ancestors ',!5 cf. tüp in Old Turkic: ' bottom, ground, base, 
foot (of mountain) '.!9 tüpkt means ‘down inside’ and with its connotation 
of ' deep root’, ' origin’ is much nearer than the postulated sks to implying 
& Khan in an ancestral cave like that referred to in Bichurin. The expression 
kir- with dative -ga attached to a person in epic Kirgiz, moreover, implies ‘ to 
enter the abode (normally the yurt) of —cf. Radlov’s Er Töštük, 899, atasına 
jügürdü, / Ilàmanga kirdi deit.!8 The primary meaning of OK, 377, tüpks 
khanga ktremin is therefore ‘I shall enter the abode of the khan [who dwells] 
deep within’ or ‘. . . of the khan-ancestor [who dwells deep within]’. Any 
explanation of this expression as referring to a geographical or a political 
feature of the Altai region would need to be supported by specific citations 
with kan.1? 

Here it will be opportune to banish the Khangay (and Khingan) Mountains 
from the discussion of Bok Murun’s itinerary in K and OK for ever.? The 


11 ibid. 

13 Sobrante sochinenty, 1, 672. 

14 H, 1, 374 ff. 

15 K, K. Yudakhin, Kirgizsko-russkty slovar’, Moscow, 1965, s.v. 

16 Dremnetyurkskiy slovar’, ed. V. M. Nadelyaev, D. M. Nasilov, É. R. Tenishev, A. M. 
Shcherbak, Leningrand, 1969, a.v. à 

1 H, 1, 377 f. 

18 Proben, v, mt. ‘ He [Tóštuk] hurried to his father, he entered Éleman’s abode, they say.’ 

1? Normally in Kirgiz epio entry into a new land is marked by a variant of él deine kel- ‘ to 
reach the frontier of a people '. 

10 H, 1, 376 ff. 
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solution of the problem ocourred to me during preparation of an article on the 
Kirgiz heroic poem Kös kaman (K6z-kaman) recorded by Radlov.*! This poem 
is a reflection of the ancient struggle between Kirgiz and Kalmak, who are 
repeatedly referred to by a parailelistic formula, viz. : 
160 Altas tolgon köp Kalmak 

Ai Kanga öp Jatat dett, 

Kiin-kaa tolgon kop Kalmak 

Kün Kanga öp jatat deu . . . 
‘The many Kalmak swarming in the Altai live submissive to the rule of Ai 
Khan, they say; the many Kalmak swarming in the Kün-kai live submissive 
to the rule of Kün Khan, they say ...’. In my article on Kéz-kaman I infer 
that Ktin-kat in this formula had been adapted from Kan-kat to go with Ktin-kan 
(‘Sun Khan’), which itself balances As-kan (‘Moon Khan ’).22 The newly 
discovered text of OK fully justifies this inference, for instead of giving us 
Kalmak filling ‘ Katey’ or ‘ Katan’ (K, 298, 13, napolnyayushchimi Katas),?* 
OK, 349 ff., reads : 

Altay tolgan köp kalmak 

Aralasa konaman, 

Kangay tolgan köp kalmak 

Birgelese konamin . . . 
‘T shall mingle with the Kalmak-that-swarm-in-the-Altai, I shall join with the 
Kalmak-that-swarm-in-the-Khangay...’. As pointed out in H, 1, 376, the 
reference to the Altai and ‘ Katay ' (now ‘ Kangay ’), is no more than part of an 
epithet of the Kalmak wherever they be. Bok Murun will meet and fraternize 
with them at the salinae of Butantn-saz, far to the south, not elsewhere. Thus 
the Khangay Mountains have nothing to do either with the location of the 
tüpki khan, or with migrations of the Kirgiz *4 so far as the episode of Kék6téy’s 
Funeral Feast is concerned. Valikhanov was in error (i) stylistically, to bring 
the Khangay Mountains into the question of ‘Kirgiz migrations’ ?5 and 
(ii) in memory, when he named the Khingan Mountains.?* 

Recourse to the Kirgiz text of OK leads to the following revisions regarding 
Bok Murun's itinerary. For K, 292, 39, bol'shoy Aktam read OK, 309, Ulken 
Aktas [i.e. Ak-ta$]. The commentators had located bol'shoy Aktam on the 
north-east shore of Lake Issyk Kul’,® after silently emending Aktas, which 
already stands as Akita} in Veselovskiy's edition of K 1n 1902 (published 1904).% 
In vol. rv (1968) of the current edition of Valikhanov's writings (pp. 494 fÈ), 
excerpts from Veselovskiy’s version of K are reprinted, among them the 
passage referring to Akad (p. 494). No location is offered for it in the com- 
mentary (p. 732); but the geographical index lists “Aktag (Aktas)' as an 


31 Obrazisy, v, 1886, 1, (6), 205 F. My artiole is to appear in the Central Asiatic Journal 
(Wiesbaden), xv, 1971. 

£2 ibid, 33 H, 1, 376. 24 H, 1, 375 ff. 

1*5 ibid. 35 H, 1, 376. a? Sobr, soch., x, 671. 

1* H, 1, p. 378, n. 196. 
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urochtshche (high grazing gulley or valley). K, 292, 41, ozerom + po techentyu 
reks : OK, 315, dzen sun sagalap. There seems to be no lake. The parallelistic 
quatrain at K, 202, 44 ff., inferred by me ** turns out to be a parallelistic 
sextet at OK, 322 ff. : 

A kterssken asaman, 

Atty erin aldyrmag 

At galdirvp alaman : 

Türgen Aksu asamsn, 

Tiiyensyn komm aldarmay 

T*iye Saldirep alamen.™ 


My whole argument (H, 1, 356 f.) that Valikhanov or his bard misplaced this 
passage stands, and is further clinched by the fact that in Kazakh ?! terssken 
is a variant of terskey (‘ north side of mountain ’), as I subsequently discovered.** 
Thus itis unnecessary to propose misreading of n as n.3? Bok Murun’s crossing 
of the ( White’) Terakey and the Turgen-Aksu Pass south of Lake Issyk Kul’ 
i8 confirmed, and with it his departure from the Chinese frontier somewhere in 
the region of Kashgar. K, 293, 1, solenoe ozero is from OK, 328, Kaynatpa tuz. 
Valikhanov himself gives this the status of a place-name in his journal of an 
expedition to Lake Issyk Kul’ in 1856, within days of recording Kukotay: 
* solenye klyucht, nazyvaemye Karkaranen-Kaynatma-Tuz (lit. ‘ salt for-boiling 
of the Karkara ’, where Valikhanov then was ?*). K, 293, 3, Butanyn-Saz = OK, 
331, Botanw) saz. K, 293, 17 ete., verkhnogo Irtysha = OK, 360 etc., Kel 
Ertis. K, 293, 18, cherez Bishterekskse Khrebty spushchus’ = OK, 363, Besterek 
pen asamin: pen = men, Ist pers. sg. K, 293, 19, vodu Dzhurgs = OK, 364, 
Jorganiy sun. K, 298, 20, khanskuyu goru — OK, 365, Khannw taun. K, 293, 
20, na Mula-Khurgoy = OK, 366, Molda torgay. K, 293, 21, Burun-Tash (the 
commentators 1, 671, Buruntal) = OK, 368, Burd tau. Thus the possibility is 
given that this is the Burultogay {Bulun tokhot) on the Black Irtysh referred to 
by Radlov in his Aus Ssbirien,?9 which would suit excellently. 
Thence Bok Murun will ‘ go in to’ the tüpks khan (377). There (378, sonda) 
he will give Kókotóy's Feast : 
OK, 379 Dédegels biik boz tiyds 
Tóskeige jagalay tigemin 
Tüūsmna jolay tigemin 
Sons aska tgemin 
Koóoketasgdsy köp malın 
*Kem-kemsudiy basında 
Toptap kelip kwamm ... 
2 H, 1, 356. 
30 T have revised the punctuation in order to bring out the parallelistic structure. 
31 Tt must be borne m mind that OX has pronounced dialect features in the direction of 
Kazakh, see p. 380, n. 6, above. 
32 B. N. Shnitnikov, Kazakh-English dictionary, The Hague, 1966, 200. 
33 of. H, 1, p. 356, n. 01. 
34 Sobr. soch., x, 246, 20. 35 Ir, 1893, 253. 
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‘Skirting the mountain-slope I shall pitch my lofty light-grey yurt, so richly 
striped in red and white, approaching the right time[?]. I shall pitch it for 
the Feast, at the source of the *Kem-kem river, herding Kókótóy's numerous 
cattle together, I shall slaughter them’. K is elusive here: 293, 25, + tam Kuko- 
taevskte pominks ustroyu na ves’ mir. Kukotaevu beluyu ordu podnsmu ya na 
dorogu, Kukotaevy mnogochislennye stada prigonyu ya dlya nuzhnoy treby. The 
salient passage is OK, 384, * Kem-kem sudsy basında rendered by Valikhanov as 
K, 293, 27, dlya nuzhnoy treby ‘ for the necessary rite’. We must remember that 
Valikhanov was translating possibly years later from a MS in Arabic character 
taken down not by himself but by a companion. The Kirgiz-Kazakh word for 
‘necessary ’, ‘ obligatory’ is kerek. He evidently thought he had before him 
some such line as kerek (misread for kerey ?) . . . asinda, of. OK, 38, [Kokotoy 
speaking] Keren asım beremsn / Keren sézim aytamm ... rendered by K, 289, 
24, ya khochu sspolnst' pervyy moy dolg—pomsnks + vtoroy dolg—proizvol'nyy 
zavet skazat’...‘ I wish to perform my first duty—the Funeral Feast, and my 
second duty is to utter my arbitrary Behest'. Again, OK, 43, Keren asın 
wuge / Kereg sóc estuge is rendered by K, 290, 2, Tak dolehnuyu pominku 
sdelal + tak dolzhnye slova nachal govorit’. In view of K, 298, 27, nuzhnoy and 
289, 25, dolg and 290, 2, dolzhnuywu it seems virtually certain that, rightly or 
wrongly, Valikhanov read kerek (for keren) . . . asnda (‘at the obligatory 
Funeral Feast ').?* 

Professor Margulan, however, reads OK, 384, * Kem-kemsudey basinda ‘At 
the source of the Kem-kem river’, i.e. of the Yenisey.” 

It is vital to know the correct reading. For if Professor Margulan's reading 
is upheld, we are back again to Valikhanov’s speculations on the origins of the 
Kirgiz: ' Rashid al-Din in his history of the Mongols derives the Kirgiz from 
the forest peoples of southern Siberia, living in the land of Barkhudzhin-Tukum ; 
the appelation Kem-Kemdzhut, given by him and Abii ']-Ghàzi, recalls the Kem 
(Yenisey) and the river Kemchuk, which, evidently, were then pasturing- 
grounds of that people '.3? 

In order to go to the source of the river Kemchik (a western source of the 
Yenisey) from the source of the Kara, Kil, or Kuu Irtysh in the Altai Moun- 
teins, one would have to cross the high watershed formed by the Tannu Ola 
Range. The text names no such crossing, though it would perhaps be the 
highest on Bok Murun's route since the Turgen-Aksu Pass. After 367, Kal 
Ertis, and 368, Buril tau, the next move is 377, Ttipks khanga karemin / Sonda 
Kéketaydvn asın bereman ‘TI shall “ go in to” the tüpla khan, there I shall give 
Kókótoóy's Funeral Feast’. This is fully confirmed later by A, 294, 5, Kak 


35 Tn his introduction to OK in the Khabarés, Professor Margulan notes keren as an archaio 
word (p. 19). Unfortunately, Yudakhin, Slovar’, does not cite it. Shnitnikov, op. cıt., 124b, 
lista kerey bolsin ‘ let ıt be your last meal’, which is apt. 

+37- In the proof copy of OK sent me by Professor Margulan, Kem-kem stands in oyrillio type, 
sudan in oyrillio cursive manuscript, indicating perhaps, some doubt. 

38 Sobr. soch., 1, 415. 
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skazano—iak + sdelano . . . . Stal, nakonets, on na verkhnem Irtyshe ‘ As it was 
said, so it was done . . . he stood, finally, on the Upper Irtysh '. Unfortunately, 
there is a narrative lacuna between ll. 398 and 399 of Professor Margulan's 
cyrilio transcription (OK) corresponding to 298, 35-297, 14 of Valikhanov’s 
Russian (K), so that the original of K, 294, 5, is not at present available. 
Valikhanov, however, will scarcely have invented it. If then, K, 294, D f. is 
authentic, Bok Murun held the Funeral Repast not on the source of the Yenisey, 
but on that of the Kara Irtysh, so that OK, 384, *Kem-kemsudiy basında may 
yet require re-reading. (See now n. 44, below.) 

At the very least, the ttipkt khan (until otherwise proved) seems not to be a 
land or khanate, since it is not a broad region but ‘ at a mountain slope’ OK, 
380, tóskeyge. An Ancestral Khan in a mountain cave à la Bichurin seems 
to have been intended. *? 

A further detail of antiquarian interest is the tribal council of the Nogay, 
held while they are still on the Chinese frontier: K, 292, 12, Mnogochislennyy 
narod nogayskiy, plotno yurtams okruzhivshiy sebya, u beloy sopkt, pupa zemls, 
ostanovilsya t, sobraeshts', vse derzhals sovet. In the general context of a tribal 
Return, this White Hill, Navel of the Earth, seemed out of place in an alien 
region soon to be abandoned (H, 1, 354). But recourse to OK throws more 
light on it: 

255 Jer ortası Boztobe 
Kétervle kal köp nogay 
Tola bir fin kildi deydi 
* The teeming throng of the Nogay, going up to a light-grey hill in the middle of 
that land and covering it, held an assembly, it is said ’. 

A dóbó or tóbó in Kirgiz is a hill, with the extended meaning ‘ hill for delibera- 
tion of public affairs by the elders or chieftains ’. A boz dóbó was a hill on which 
the champions of opposing armies fought duels.! Baymurza and Bok Murun 
contend for power politically on this hill, but do not fight: butinasmuch as the 
hill is a place of decision, OK’s usage remains in line with idiom. OK, 255, orta, 
however, means ‘middle’, ‘centre’: it lacks the specifically anatomical 
connotation of ‘navel’, ‘omphalos’. In rendering Jer ortası as pup zemls = 
‘ Navel of the Earth ’, ‘Omphalos ', Valikhanov over-interpreted the text in an 
antiquarian sense. In doing so he of course displayed his high intelligence and 
learning, since a dóbó of this kind surely implies a local symbolization of the 
universal Earth-Navel. But the fact remains that Valikhanov was looking for 
antiquities—and found them. 

No blame for this attaches to the great Kazakh traveller and reconnaissance 
officer, Chokan Chingisovich Valikhanov. Antiquarianism must inevitably 
precede scholarship. Valikhanov was not and could not be a twentieth-century 
student of epic poetry: he was a gentleman-scholar of a mid-nineteenth 

*9 of. H, 1, 377. 


40 Yudakhin, Slovar’, sub: dóbó 
41 ibid. 
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century on which the sun of Romanticism had not yet set. The fine portrait of 
the young genius in uniform which serves as frontispiece to vol. 1 of the current 
edition of his writings places him exactly in his setting. We are infinitely in his 
debt for what he left us, not least for his Kukotay. That his appreciation of the 
niceties of Kirgiz heroic idiom was superior to that of that other great traveller, 
V. V. Radlov, need surprise us but little, just as it need not surprise us that 
when these two spoke of the Iliad in connexion with Kirgiz epic poetry, it was 
Radlov who spoke with greater penetration, 42,42,4« 


42 See his prophetio and largely neglected assessment of the technique of Kirgiz epio improviza- 
tion on the basis of set formulae, and ita bearing on the Homeric problem, Proben der Volks- 
ltteraiur der nördlichen turkischen Stämme. v. Der Dialekt der Kara-Kirgisen, Bt. Petersburg, 
1885, pp. xh ff., sufficient proof that had his vast ambition left him more time, Radlov's Kirgiz 
texta would have been published in better shape than is the case. 

** In answer to an inquiry, Professor Margulan writes (6 September 1970) that he now reads 
the line in question as Kemekenin basında ‘ Na bereg Kemeke’, where Kemeke is the river Yenisey. 
Doubts will finally be resolved when the original (in Arabic character) is published. Curiously 
enough, the epic lino Kemákaniy baédina ocours in Radlov’s Obrazisy/ Proben at v, x, (2), 1708, 
1795, 1828, where it is quite cloar from the context that a different Kemaká in a very different 
region, that of the Talas, is intended (1764 ff.). Either Kemeke ( river’ ?) ocours widely like so 
many other river-names (cf. ‘ Don’, ‘ Avon’), or the bardio tradition has transferred the name 
from one region to another. But see now n. 44. 

tt Tn a further letter (25 November 1970), received when the foregoing was in the press, 
Professor Margulan generously communicated his solution of the crux of OK, 384, as kemege 
* great outeide hearth ', of. K, 203, 26, Kukotaevy mnogochislennye stada prigonyu ya diya siushnoy 
treby. Ustroyu ochagi, izryvahi zemlyu.... (The passage in underlined italics was not quoted by 
me above sinos it did not then seem relevant. It means: ‘I shall make hearths by digging out 
the soil. . . °.) Valikhanov surely read his own text KO with kemege at this point. Thus with the 
rejection of *Kem-kemsudiy at OK, 384, evidence for the Yenisey as the goal of Bok Murun’s 
itinerary lapses. The Yenisey can only return to this discussion 1f and when firm independent 
evidence on iäpki khan necessitates it. Even then, for the reasons given above, the suspicion that 
Valikhanov unwittingly influenced his bard in the matter of a tribal Return to the Ancestral Seat 
would not be dispelled. 


A. T. HATTO 
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G. S. Kink: Myth: ds meaning and 
functions wn anctent and other cultures. 
(Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 40.) 
xii, 299 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press; Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1970. 
£3.25. 


Professor Kirk is a olassicist. A fair amount 
of space in his book is devoted to Greek myths, 
and he readily admits that he is no expert in 
ancient Near Eastern studies. Nevertheless, he 
has produced a study which deserves the 
closest attention from Old Testament and 
ancient Near Eastern speoialiste. These will be 
most interested in Professor Kirk’s use of a 
modified Lévi-Strauss approach to Sumerian 
and Akkadian myths and epics—an approach 
preceded by a full and searching aritique of 
Lévi-Strauss's theories, but they should also 
derive benefit from the author's questioning of 
many presuppositions underlying muoh com- 
mon myth interpretation. These questionings 
are direoted against attempts to define myth 
solely ın terms of stories about gods, or narra- 
tives closely associated with rituals ; against 
exclusively funotionalist interpretations of 
myth, and against too sharp a distinction 
between mythopeic and philosophical or 
scientific ways of thought. On the positive 
side, there is a most useful discussion of the 
relation between myth and folk-lore, which 
suggests criteria for separating these forms 
while allowing for their overlap and cooxistence 
in many so-called myths and epics. Indeed, 
one of the most telling criticisms of Lévi- 
Strauss is that he has not allowed that some of 
the details of the myths he analyses may be the 
resulte of folk-lore processes rather than myth- 
making. 

In his analysis of Sumerian and Akkadian 
myths and epics, Professor Kirk concentrates 
on elements in the narratives which are not 
explained by the usual! interpretations, and yet 
which are related in such a way as to suggest 
that the relation is significant. For example, 
in the epic of Gilgamesh, the contrast between 
the uncivilized and the oivilized Enkidu 1:5 
stressed, as is the way m which Gilgamesh 
himself appears to revert to the uncivilized 
Enkidu type after the latter's death. Professor 
Kirk is not denying that the epic is an expres- 
sion of & Mesopotamian view of death and 
human destiny, but he ıs pointing to the 
relation between narrative elements that have 
nothing directly to do with that theme, and 
asking whether they express something like 
the tension between nature and culture. Again, 
in four Sumerian myths (Enki and Ninhursag, 


Enlil and Ninlil, Inanna and Shukalletuda, 
Enki and Ninmah) & recurring relationship is 
detected between musused sexual intercourse 
(or irregular creation) and irrigation, the point 
of which seems to be that the misfortunes 
following the former can illuminate the 
dangers of improper use of the latter. 

Professor Kirk’s structural analysis 18 as 
brilliant in its way as Lévi-Strausa's, but he is 
not so clear on the question of how the relation- 
ships between themes convey their ' message °. 
Lévi-Strauss's theories of the structure of the 
human mind are rejected, and the hterary 
nasture of the Sumerian and Akkadian myths 
and epics is fully recognized, yet the reviewer 
is not sure whether ‘the productive juxta- 
position of themes whose independent intereat 
is primarily as mere narrative' (p. 118) is 
supposed to be the result of conscious or un- 
conscious processes. However, the structural 
analysis of myth is in ite infanoy, and one 1s 
grateful for Professor Kirk’s analysis, which at 
the very least draws attention to elements in 
the myths and epics which are certainly there, 
and which oall for explanation of some sort. 

Old Testament scholars will find only passing 
references to the Old Testament, and only a 
brief mention of Ugaritio material. However, 
this book will warn them against too facile 
an understanding of myth in general and 
Mesopotamian myth m particular, and help to 
prevent the false contrast of Old Testament 
thought with ‘ mythical thought’ that so often 
results. 

J. W. ROGERSON 


GUILLAUME Carpasora : Les lots assyrt- 
ennes. (Littératures Anciennes du 
Proche-Orient, 2.) 359 pp. Paris: 
Éditions du Cerf, [1969]. 


This paper-backed (but strongly bound) 
book is the first Assyriological volume to appear 
of a series published under the patronage of the 
Koole Biblique et Archéologique Française de 
Jérusalem. Following the practice of this 
series, it therefore offers a translation of a 
single group of texte, ın this case of the Middle 
Assyrian laws, which were last fully edited in 
G. R. Driver and J. C. Miles, The Assyrian 
laws, 1935. Besides the new translation, we are 
offered commentaries on the legal aide of the 
texts, and the work is introduced with a long 
(70 pp.) discussion of the character of the laws 
and of the light they throw on the legal climate 
of the time. Both this mtroduction and the 
commentary are admirably olear, and although 
the author takes pains to acknowledge the 
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contributions of earlier writers, it is evident on 
every page that he has rethought his oon- 
clusions down to the least detail. Thus, with a 
fall bibliography and indexes, we have in effect 
a complete new edition of the laws, without the 
Akkadian text; it 18 true that the author is 
careful to quote doubtful words and passages 
m the Akkadian, but none the less any one 
who is seriously concerned with the legal 
interpretation of the text will stall have to refer 
back to the earlier editions in order to find the 
original wording, to which no translation, 
however scrupulous, can do full justice. 
Although in this way, therefore, the book is 
rather unsatisfactory to the specialist, there 
is no doubt that it will become a standard work 
for those concerned with the interpretation of 
the laws. The clarity of thought makes the 
commentary readable as well as thorough, and, 
combined with much common sense, 1t makes 
his disoussion of the character of the laws, for 
example, as near definitive as so difficult a 
subject could permit. 

As a reminder that the legal interpretation 
of the texts cannot be divorced from the 
detailed analysis of the Akkadian, I should like 
to pick out a few points where I would disagree 
with Professor Cardascia’s translations. 

pp. 160 ff.: Cardascia translates f-pu-ag-A 
* (si son mari) la chasse(?) ', but quotes below 
the regular neo-Ássyrian meaning whioh 
{according to von Soden) is to ‘take away 
(forcibly)’. Ib is obviously preferable, if 
possible, to retam this meaning here, and 
despite Cardasoia's translation, I believe 1t can 
be, and should be. done. The verb pudgu like 
other verbs (Bee W. von Soden, An. Or., 33, 
§ 145 e) may take two accusatives, one for the 
object taken, and one for the person (or thmg) 
from which it is taken.! Where one object 1s 
expressed by an acousative verbal suffix, the 
other cannot be rendered in the same way ; here 
the meaning is olearly ‘ if her husband takes 
(it) away from her ’, so that the final sentence of 
the section deals with the position if the wife 
has been deprived of the right to dispose of her 
possessions as she wants, by her husband. This 
argues a greater power of the husband over her 
firku (eto.) than might be expected, but it is 
certainly not in conflict with any other clause 
in the laws. 

p. 196: the phrase ina lumns ballutu doce 
not mean to ‘ make live m hardship’ or any- 
thing similar, but to ‘keep alive during (a 
period of) distresa’, see A. L. Oppenheim, 
Iraq, xvu, 1, 1955, 72-5; accordingly the 
commentary (especially on p. 200) is to be 
adjusted The girl's rescuer is privileged 


1 This is shown by Harper, ABL, no. 421, 
I, 25: umd a.8A pe-ga-ku ‘now I am deprived 
of the field ’ (with 1. 16 a SA iptuag). 
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towards her, since without him she would not 
be alive in any case. 

pp. 217 ff. : thia section (tablet A, § 45) is one 
of the most difficult in the whole collection. 
It ıs the reviewer's opinion that the translation 
given here (and all earlier ones too) has to be 
drastically revised. We may point out that 
the form ta-di-nu-t-nt (col. vi.81) cannot, as 
previously assumed, be permansive whioh 
would be tadniins as in l. 83 (ta-ad-nu-ni-ma), 
but 3rd fem. pret., for taddinüni ; this gives 
the meaning ' which she had sold’, and thus 
radically alters the understanding of the 
second half of this law. Space does not permit 
a fall disoussion of this important subject here, 
but I hope to deal with it elsewhere, together 
with connected problems to do with land 
tenure. 

pp. 2380 ff.: Cardasoa, like previous 
interpreters, has had great difficulty m dis- 
entangling the separate roles of the ' see-er ° and 
the * hearer ' of sorceries in this paragraph. The 
complexity of the problem may be gauged 
from the commentary, where Cardasocia 
proposes a solution which does not to me carry 
conviction. As he says, the Assyrian writer has 
here rendered his thoughts ‘ assez maladroite- 
ment’, but they are not in fact so confused as 
he would make out. The key to the correct 
translation lies in the Ja in ]. 7, which must 
be taken to represent two separate das per- 
forming different functions. We oan then 
translate Il. 7-13 : ‘ (any) man who heard from 
the mouth of one who had seen sorceries that 
he has geen sorceries done, and to whom he (the 
gee-er) had said ' I saw it myself "—the one 
who heard (this) shall go to the kmg and say 
so’. This leaves us with a slight anacolouthon, 
and with one 4a introducing a relative clause 
(after Jamü'u) which is attested for Old 
Assyrian already (see W. von Soden, An. Or., 
33, $ 177 d) ; all other problems vanish. The 
position is now simply that if a man who saw 
the crime and spoke of it in private refuses 
to admit this in publio, then the original hearer 
of the admission must bring it out himself. 
The background to this section ıs that the 
state cannot allow the tolerance of sorcery, 
and takes special powers to force a man who is 
afraid to denounce the sorcerer (for obvious 
reasons), to come forward. 

pp. 269 f.: minor pointe in this section 
(tablet B, § 6) are : 1. 22 read probably ma-la/-e 
(so CAD, r (A), Part 1, p. 99, s.v. adannu 
1 (d) 3’); 1. 20 +t-sa-st-ti-nt must be present 
tense, not ‘aocrié’; 1. 46 the phrase qd(s)-su elt 
does not mean ‘he lifts the hand’, but ' his 
hand has gone up from’ literally (against 
p. 271, footnote d). À much more serious mis- 
understanding concerns the phrase URU A.ÉÀ ù 
* 3a Waggiüni (Il. 7-8, and without the %, 
l. 33-4), which has to be read in Akkadian di 
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egli & bet. fa daggéns, and translated ‘ the 
village of the house and field which he is 
buying ’.* 

In this way the section prescribes not a 
different procedure depending on whether the 
property was situated in Assur or elsewhere, 
but two separate, though parallel, procedures 
to be followed in each purchase. Proclamations 
are to be made both in the village itself and in 
the city of Assur These provisions are clearly 
well suited to the situation at Assur where the 
citizens were liable to own property in outlying 
villages,*? but the law oan hardly have applied 
to all land sales within the larger area of the 
Middle Assyrian empire. 

p. 279: a possible reading in 1. 35 is 
stim-ma PU .... 

pp. 287-8 : for the usage of aláku in these 
sections, meaning to ' be suitable’, see CAD, 
I (A), Part 1, p. 312a. 

J. N. POSTGATE 


Smo Parpota: Neo-Assyrian topo- 
nyms. (Programming and computer 
prenting by Kimmo Koskenmeme.) 
(Alter Orient und Altes Testament, 
Bd. 6.) xxxi, 408 pp., map. Kevelaer : 
Verlag Butzon und Bercker; Neu- 
lirchen-Vluyn © Neukirchener Verlag 
des Erziehungsvereins, 1970. DM 72. 


This work marks another step in the slow 
process of putting the Assyriological house in 
order. Liste of toponyms occurring in texte 
of different periods are indispensable for the 
study of Mesopotamian history, and this is the 
first work devoted to such a task to appear 
since the now inadequate list of Boudou 
(Orientalia, 36-8, 1929). Of course the need 
for this land of unselfish work has long been 
evident, and a long-standing plan exista for the 
treatment of al Mesopotamian place-names, 
based on extensive ternational co-operation ; 
so far this project has not matured, and the 
present publication, which its author claims 
‘ could easily have been completed within four 
months’ with the assistance of a computer, 
serves to highlight the drawbacks of such large- 
scale schemes. It is ironio that the Répericire 
géographique (now based at Tubingen) has 


t The omission of the a in the second 
occurrence of the phrase 1s just defensible 
grammatically, but we should perhaps restore 
it as in l 8. 

+ See H. J. Nissen, ‘ Aus dem Gesohaftsleben 
assyrischer Kaufleute ım 14. Jhdt. vor Chr. 
Geb.’, in D. O. Edzard (ed.) Heidelberger 
Studien zum Alten Orient: Adam Falkenstein 
zum 17. September 1966, Wiesbaden, 4967, 
111-20; and I. M. D’yakonov (ed.), Anctent 
Mesopotamia, Moscow, 1969, 209 ff. 
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decided to accept this work as supplanting 
their own Neo-Assyrian section. 

The book itself consiste of alphabetically 
ordered place-names (including rivera, moun- 
tains, eto.), with the references under each 
heading arranged according to the cuneiform 
* spelling ', and the type and date of the text 
indicated by & code number. Although the 
computer print-out makes the transcription 
appear in a rather strange form, all the neoes- 
sary information is given, and I have found the 
book in general easy to use. An accidental 
bonus of the method of printing is that it gives 
plenty of space for additions. The scope of the 
collection is indicated by the title: it covers 
letters, historical, legal, and administrative 
texte, eto., composed under the Assyrian 
empire from the reign of Assur-din IT (934— 
912 5.0.) till the empire's fall around 600 B.o. 
It naturally does not include texta which may 
be olassed as Babylonian 

Although a work of this nature must be 
largely mechanical, there is scope for intelligent 
use of the material, and the author has often 
made useful suggestions as to the identity of 
apparently different names, such as Tarbusibi 
== 'Ti-bareip. No attempt has been made to 
offer modern locations for the names, except on 
& rather sketchy map. Particularly welcome 1s 
& reverse alphabetioal index. 

In due course major additions to the 
bibliography given on pp. xvui-xxwi will be 
required (of. already the new edition of letters 
by Dr. Parpola himself, AOAT, v, 1, and forth- 
eoming publieations of texta from Nimrud), 
but it may be useful here to point out some 
scattered texte which should be incorporated 
in & future revision. 

Royal inscriptions: Assur-dian II: E. 
Weidner, A f. O, xxm, 1968-8, 76-7; G. 
Furlani, Rendiconti Accademia Nazionale des 
TAncet, Cl. Soi. mor., Ser. vr, Vol. rx, 1933, 
685 ff. Adad-nerari II: E. Weidner, A f. O, 
xxi, 1966, 48-5 (VAT 9008)—probably to be 
attributed to this king rather than Adad- 
nerüri HT, with Weidner, or possibly to one of 
his successors. Tukulti-ninurta II: G. Dossin, 
Annales Archéologiques de Syrie, x1-x11, 1961-2, 
203 ff. (from Kahat =: Tell Barri. Assur- 
nasir-apli II: J. Bottéro, Semitica, 1, 1948, 
25 ff, revised by F. J. Stephens, JCS, vu, 2, 
1953, 73 f. (Apku = Abu Maria [Bumariysh)). 
Adad-nerari ILI : S. Page [Dalley], Irag, xxx, 
2, 1968, 141 ff. (stele from Zamahu = Tell 
al-Rimah); R. C. Thompson, Annals of 
Archaeology and Anthropology (Liverpool), xx, 
1933, 113 ff. (with revised version in J. N. 
Postgate, Neo-Assyrian royal grants and 
decrees, 115 ff.), a kudurru-type land grant from 
Nineveh, concerned with Rasappa and Hin- 
Tiglath-pileeer III: F. Thureau- 
Dangin and others, Aralan Tash, 62-4, 86-7 
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(Hadatu = Arslan Tash). Sennacherib: G. 
Furlani, Rendtconts Accademia Nazionale des 
Lincei, Cl. Soi. mor., Ser. vr, Vol. x, 1934, 
475-8 (Kalzu — Qasr Shamümok). Unoertain 
ruler: H. Pognon, Inscriptions sémitiques de la 
Syrie, p. 106 f., stele of Mušēzib-šamaš (Düru 
= ’Anaz). In general, the two articles of A. R. 
Millard  pubhshing historical texta from 
Nineveh (Dag, xxx, 1, 1968, 98-111, and 
Iraq, xxxu, 2, 1970, 167-76) should be taken 
into account. 

Administrative texte and legal documents : 
a single tablet from Carchemish (C. L. Woolley, 
Carchemish. Pt. 11: The town defences, 135 ff., 
edition by R. C. Thompson), and one from 
Tell al-Rimah (J. N. Postgate, Iraq, xxxu, 1, 
1970, 31-5) ; also further texts from Nineveh 
(J. N. Postgate, Iraq, xxxu, 2, 1970, 164) ; 
royal seal impreasions (classed by Dr. Parpola 
under royal inscriptions) also in A. R. Millard, 
Iraq, xxvu, 1, 1965, 15-16. 

Epistolary texte : R. C. Thompson, Annals 
of Archaeology and Anthropology (Liverpool), 
xx, 1933, 103 ff. 

Treaties: K. Deller and S. Parpola, 
Orientalsa, NS, xxxvir, 4, 1968, 464-6; A. R. 
Millard, Irag, xxxm, 2, 1070, 174. 

Under ‘ Rituals’ we may add the texta 
published by G. van Driel, n The culi of Assur, 
and perhaps belonging under ' Royal inscrip- 
tions’ is the text STT 372, discussed by E. 
Reiner, J.N.ES, xxvi, 3, 1967, 197-8, which is a 
list of the gates of Nineveh under Assurbanipal. 
One very unfortunate omission, due certainly 
to an error, ia ADD 1096, which 18 an itanerary 
in the area south-east of Assyria and should 
perhaps be olassed as a ' Geographical text’. 
It helps to locate places such as Baqarri, Saré, 
Dür-atan&te, Dur-telite, Babite, Lagalagi, 
Azari, Arrakdi, eto., and serves as the basis of 
our knowledge about the geography of the area. 

Finally, one or two notes on individual 
entries may help users of the book, although 
they are of course & mere drop in the ocean of 
references. 

Apku: see the article of Stephens quoted 
above under Assur-nagir-apli I. 

Dir-baél-bani: delete; as seen already by 
M. Falkner (A f. O, XVm, 1, 1957, 15), we 
must read (with the copy) ""mAp"""gi-ba-ni, 
thus yielding two known place-names for one 
unattested one. 

Dür-Barrukin : add another variant spelling 
urugi p-aa-ru-tuk-ka (ADD 1134, 18 (collated)). 

Düru: see on Dir-bél-ban above ; identi- 
fied with ’Anaz near modern Meonhan on the 
Cullab river, on the basis of the inscription of 
Musézib-4amas mentioned above. 

Gumuru: this entry should be under 
Gurumu. 

Hadattu: probably = Hadatm, modern 
Arslan Tash (see above). 
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Hindünu: the text mentioned above under 
Adad-nerari III is important for this province. 

Hunsa-a&Sur : read probably Hu-du-ut-as-sur 
(collated). 

Huzirina : the various references which seem 
to identify Sultantepe with & town of this name 
are missing here; see for the problem, and a 
summary of earlier opmionsa, K. Deller, 
Orientalia, NS, xxxiv, 4, 1965, 457-8, and 
add STT 44, 18’ (collated J. N. Postgate, 
Neo-Assyrian royal grants and decrees, 180). 

Isána : Nimrud letter No. 74 (H. W. F. 
Saggs, Iraq, xxvu, 1, 1965, plate 1v) is a letter 
to the king from the deputy governor of Isaina 
(l. 3), and he refers to the province of Is&n& 
also in rev. 7’. 

Kahat : see above, under Tukulti-ninurta II. 

Kar-ninlil : this is probably to be read Kar- 
mulisi, on the basis of STT 372, 5 (of. E. 
Reiner, JNHS, xxvi, 8, 1967, 198), which 
writes “uxan-mu-li-sit; it is a sample of 
Forrer’s uncanny instanot that he had already 
suggested the identification of this town with 
modern Keremlis ! 

Kummuhi: the identification of Kummuh 
with Katmuhi, as proposed here, must, I think, 
remain doubtful. 

Rab-kür: the title of this official, after 
whom the province is sometimes named, 
should be rab karmans ' overseer of the corn 
supplies’; in ADD 919 ii.0 read LU GAL.KAR 
(collated) ; in view of ND 2791, 18’-19’ (Iraq, 
xxi, l, 1961, p. 54 and plate xxviu) !áaar 
KAR.ME KUR fal-zu, his province may be 
Halzu (? = Barhalza), and this suggests 
reading in J. N. Postgate, Neo-Assyrian royal 
grants and decrees, No. 10, l. 72 (plate 1x) 
lágar, XAR EXU[B] [fall-s[u (possible after 
collation). 

Singüára: add KUR sin-gar (Rawlinson, CI W A, 
II, plate 53, rev. iv.24 ; collated); it seems 
possible that the earlier Sirgina (q.v.) should 
be identified with Sinjar, as a similar trans- 
position of r is attested e.g. in Tarbusibu 
= Til-barsip. 

Sibtinik : better to revert to'the old reading 
Bibhini$ since ND 208 (quoted) ın fact bears 
the sign gr, not DI. 

Sisda and Šıšlu : Si&de 18 ın fact to be 1ead 
&-18-li (collated) ; for other instances of the 
place see Irag, xxx, 2, 1970, 139. 


J. N. POSTGATE 


HENRY Austen LAYARD : Nineveh and 
tis remains. Edued with an introduc- 
tion and notes by H. W. F. Saggs. 


1 This implies that 4NIN.LÍL in Neo-Assyrian 
18 to be read mulissu (*mulhliu) ; the explana- 
tion for this cannot be attempted here. 
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(Travellers and Explorers.) xiii, 
299 pp., front., 4 plates. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1970. 
£2.75. 


This abridged edition of Layard’s classic 
account of hia travels and pioneer archaeologi- 
cal work in ancient Mesopotamia in 1845 has 
been well effected. The main omission is the 
detailed archaeological and historical sum- 
maries which originally formed the second part 
of Vol. m, pp. 163-482. For this and the 
descriptions of the bas-reliefs found at Nimrud 
(Calah) the specialist will still have to refer to 
Leyard’s original account and drawings (only 
10 of 86 being retemed here). The partial 
omission of a few aspects of Layard’s work at 
Nimrud (e.g. the ziggurrat area, 1, 100-8) and 
the discoveries made by his assistant Mr. Ross 
(1, 189-44) are, like the amalgamation of some 
of his paragraphs and some changes of wording, 
more questionable. Nevertheless, the modern 
reader now has available within reasonable 
compass almost three-quarters of the 1849 
volumes. 

In & most readable introduction (pp. 1-64) 
Professor Saggs has provided a background to 
Layard’s life, travel, and writing before and 
after he wrote this book. This is based on 
Layard's autobiography, Early adventures in 
Peisia, Sunana, and Babylon (1804) and 
manusoripts in the British Museum. He makes 
apt comparisons between Layurd's journals 
and his more florid writings and wisely points 
out that the description of the Nestorians 
(partly given on pp. 189-91) was intended as a 
separate work.  Layard's relations with Bir 
Stratford Canning and Henry Rawlinson are 
carefully documented as is his ability in art 
criticism which enabled him as early as 1846 
to date his own finds of Assyrian soulptures at 
Nimrud as earlier than those found by Botta 
at Khorsabad. 

There is renewed interest ın the principal site 
(Nimrud) firet uncovered. by Layard, through 
the British excavations in 1049-63. Sir Max 
Mallowan, to whom this book 18 dedicated, has 
described these fully imm his Nimrud and tts 
remains (1966). 

p. 18: is it right to describe Assyrian art as 
* visible in all ite barbaric vigour in the British 
Museum’? Though the majority of bas-reliefs 
have as their theme the Assyrian military 
achievementa, texts, small objecta (such as the 
glyptic art), and much of the sculpture iteelf 
(T. Madhloom, The chronology of Neo-Assyrian 
ari, 1970) show a sensitivity and expression 
which is far from barbaric. 

p. 45, n. 1: the long noté, well directed 
against E. A. W. Budge's false implication that 
Layard did not recognize the cuneiform saript 
as writing before 1849, could be strengthened. 
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Layard’s own field note-books (in the British 
Museum) give careful copies of Assyrian texta 
made in his own hand in 1845-6. It is hardly 
likely that the discovery of the Black Obelisk 
with ite epitaphs in 1846, discussed in the same 
year, would allow such an intelligent man to 
think of the script as merely ' decoration ' ! 

p. 54 : was the figure on the Black Obelisk of 
Shalmaneser DIT bringing tribute ‘ the emissary 
of Jehu of Israel’? This common assertion, 
which seems to deny the identity of the sup- 
pliant with the Israelite king, must be 
questioned. In depicting the collection of 
tribute or spoil on his Balawat Gates Shal- 
maneser JIT carefully distinguished between 
prisoner, hostages, and petitioning vassal- 
rulers. Thus Sua of Gilzani (whose submission 
is shown in similar fashion to that of Jehu on 
the Black Obelisk) leads his tribute-bearers 
(vir;6) ag does Adini (x1.3), a local chief (x.4), 
probably the ruler of Hamath (xm1.2. of. 6), the 
prince of Qarqar (1x.5), and Sangara, king of 
Carchemish (v1.4—5). In other instances (e.g. 
Tyre and Bidon, xix) tribute is claimed. from 
the ‘land’ or 'inhabitante of’ the area in 
question and no leading personage is soulp- 
tured. There would, therefore, seem to be an 
Assyrian convention to mark the person of the 
donor on the amall bas-relief scenes of military 
or economic submissions. 

D. J. WISEMAN 


Louis LAWBENOE ORLIN: Assyrian 
colonies 4n Cappadocia. (Studies in 
Ancient History, 1.) 272 pp., map. 
The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1970. 
Guilders 64. 


* Where are the envoys of my fathers of the 
Karum Kanesh ? Let them come to me that 
I may receive the oath from them.' 

*I succeeded to the throne of my father. 
Administer the oath to me!’ 

These two quotations, said by native 
Anatolian princes of the nineteenth century B.O. 
to representatives of the Assyrian merchant 
settlements, are crucial to our understanding of 
the relationship between the immigrants and 
the local dynaste. From these and from other 
references we gather that these relations were 
governed by oaths, that is presumably treaties 
to which both parties swore. However, among 
the very large number of letters and contraote 
which give us such a remarkable insight into 
the workings of Assyrian—Anatolian trade at 
this period, no examples of such tresty- 
documents have survived. In the absence of 
these, Assyriologists have speculated freely on 
what sort of relationship they might have 
embodied. Among them, the late Professor 
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Julius Lewy devoted a lifetime’s prolific 
scholarship to the pertinacious but wrong- 
headed propagation of the idea of an Old 
Assyrian Empire m Anatolia, complete with 
Assyrian provincial governors, military ocou- 
pation, and oaths of vassalage from the client 
Anatolian princes. This grandiose theory was 
built on the most insubstantial of foundations, 
but Professor Lewy argued with such persis- 
tence and at such length as to submerge the 
subject in mounds of academico detritus, from 
which 1t stood in urgent need of re-excavation. 
lt is particularly to be regretted that this 
completely unacceptable view of the period 
has been permitted to find 1t& way into a general 
reference work, the latest edition of the 
Cambridge Ancient History, m the contribu- 
tion of Lewy’s widow, the late Dr. Hildegard 
Lewy. 

The work under review is the latest of several 
essays in de-Lewy-ization of the subject, and 
represents the suthor’s doctoral thems, sub- 
mitted in 1960. A ten-year interval between 
completion and pubheation is liable to see any 
work of this nature overtaken by events, but 
Dr. Orlin has not been too unlucky in this 
respect. Naturally, however, this book mvites 
comparison with QGarelh’s Les Assyriens en 
Cappadoce (Paris, 1963). The latter is, how- 
ever, much more wide-ranging 1n its treatment, 
covering the details of the trade, the routes and 
the commodities, as well as the political 
relations and the internal state of Anatolia. As 
such it 1s the more useful work. Dr. Orlin’s 
book concentrates substantially on the question 
of political relations, and in this he covers much 
the same ground and comes to much the same 
conolusions as Garelli. 

Both authors agree, as do almost all scholars 
now, in dismissing Lewy’s views of Assyrian 
political domination as absurdly overdrawn. 
Thus for example there is no adequate evidence 
that the above-mentioned treaties between the 
Assyrian trading organizations and the native 
princes, upon which Lewy laid such stress, 
were vassal-treaties rather than parity-treaties 
or trading agreements, nor is there any serious 
support for Lewy’s contention that the 
‘ princes ’ often referred to were ever Assyrian 
governors rather than Anatolian city dynasta. 
Such indications as there are suggest quite the 
opposite conclusions. However, it must be 
emphasized that any work done on this period 
ig strictly prelimmary, and any conclusions 
must be regarded as provisional, for although 
quite a large number of texts have been 
published, they are far exceeded by the number 
of unpublished, recently excavated material 
from Kultepe, which the responsible Turkish 
scholars are resolute in refusing to publish. 

Dr. Orlin then is largely concerned with the 
status of the Assyrian merchant settlements 
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and whether the commonly applied designation 
of ‘ colonies ' is appropriate. After a compre- 
hensive review of the evidence, and a con- 


sideration of the semantic range of the word 


* colony ’, he concludes that it is. The evidence, 
however, pointe not to & political or military 
colonization but only to an economic domina- 
ton, by the Assyrian traders, which was 
probably as beneficial to the native princes as 
to themselves. The documents predictably 
show a number of unfortunate incidents in 
which Assyrians ended up in Anatolian prisons, 
but we have no evidence, and indeed it 1s 
basically unlikely, of any more deep-seated 
conflict. The position of the Assyrian traders 
was thus similar to that of the metics in the 
Greek cities, with the difference that they were 
conducting their business in the setting of lees 
sophisticated and developed economies, which 
enabled them to wield proportionately greater 
power. There is no evidence in their own 
archives that they weie ever the victims of 
such outbreaks of xenophobia and anti- 
capitalism as their counterparts in anoient 
Greece. 

Dr. Orlin handles the Old Assyrian language 
competently. He is less happy with the Hittite 
evidence and commits at least one howler : 
on p. 244, he confuses Halmaiutta [sic] with 
the Weather-god of Heaven. Halmasuitta is 
the deified throne, and is mentioned in a 
parallel context to the Weather-god of 
Heaven, DISKUR-unnas, presumably to be read 
*Tarhunnas. Such a mistake ıs perhaps an 
occupational risk for Assyriologista venturing 
ito the murky alleys of early Anatolian 
history. His book, however, is a useful and 
sober corrective to Lewy's miswriting of a 
significant page of world history. 


J. D. HAWKINS 


Ratner DEGEN : Áltaramassche Gramma- 
tik der Inschriften des 10.-8. Jh. v. Chr. 
(Abhandlungen für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, xxxvm, 3.) xvii, 
144 pp. Wiesbaden: Deutsche Mor- 
genlàndische Gesellschaft, Kommis- 
sionsverlag Franz Steiner GmbH, 
1969. DM 34. 


This work constitutes a very comprehensive 
treatment of the Old Aramaio of the mscrip- 
tions ; ' Yaudic’ is not taken into account. 
Its effect among other things 1s to demon- 
strate (p. 137) the essential unity of the 
language of these texts. The author says 
(p. ix, n. 4) that he worked out a grammar of 
each inscription separately and thereafter 
found an almost complete agreement; this, 
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if correct, counts against the common claim 
that many separate local dialects existed. 

After preface, bibliography, and delimitataon 
of the term ' Old Aramaic’, the :nscriptional 
texte are printed ın full, and are set out not in 
the lines of the original but in a sentence 
arrangement which 18 more helpful for the 
student of grammar and especially syntax. 
The texte are in romanized form. The only 
complaint one has about the presentation of 
them is that, what with italic and roman, plus 
diacritics, plus brackets and word-dividers and 
dots to indicate gaps, plus verse numbers and 
numbers for footnotes below, the whole thing 
18 Very crowded and unreetful for the reader. 
The clear Hebrew printing of Fiizmyer's 
edition is more weloome. There then follow 
sections on the Schriflehre; the Lautlehre ; 
the Formenlehre ; the Morphosyniaz, on which 
term see p. 82, n. 1, where it is said to be 
accepted in general linguistios—31in effect it 
covers such things as the relation of elemente in 
& construct chain, the use of the absolute state, 
the mode of stating the object of a verb, things 
in other words which come between the pure 
morphology of units and the wider syntax 
of sentences ; and finally the Satzlehre. The 
writer says (p. viii) that his original intention 
was to treat the syntax only, and that this 18 
the centre of the investigation. 

Comprehensiveness has been one of the 
purposes of the work, and very full lista of the 
phenomena are given; this alone will make 
the book an important working tool for 
scholars. A great deal of the work in fact 
consists in collection and classification; the 
amount of discussion varies : in some sections 
there 18 hardly any at all, but at certain pointa 
of difficulty there 1s suddenly a great deal, e.g. 
seo pp. 32-4 on the fate of the (Proto-Semitic) 
phonemes í, 3, and d, or pp. 106-0 on the tenses 
and aspects. There is aleo much disonssion 1n 
footnotes, sometimes so much as to make them 
distracting ; sometimes aleo their judgements 
are abrupt and go beyond what has been 
substantiated in the argument, e.g. on p. 102, 
n. 9, where we hear that Dupont-Sommer's 
translation ‘makes no sense’, or on p. 137, 
n. 13, where it is said that G. R. Driver’s views 
on the relation between Aramaic and Ugaritio 
are ‘ worthless ' and ' posited without detailed 
data '. 

Like many other works in this present time, 
when ancient Semitio hnguistics hesitates un- 
certainly between the traditional phuological 
methods and the newer general linguistics, this 
book hangs poised between the older termino- 
logy and the newer. As often, some of the 
newer terms are taken up but the way of 
thought with which they are associated is not, 
and so they do not make much difference : 
thus I do not see much value in calling nbs 
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‘soul’ a ‘lexeme’, when word’ would do 
just as well. Anyway, most of the terminologi- 
cal structure is traditional, somewhat as we 
find it in Broekelmann—we have Rectum, 
Regens, Naherbestimmungen des Verbs, Zusam- 
mengeseizie Nominalsdize, and so on; and, 
perhaps, why not? It may still be uncertain 
whether there 18 any issue of substance in this. 

What is more disquieting is that once or 
twice terminology is used in an idiosyncratic or 
somewhat confusing way. The chief instance of 
this—and it is connected with an important 
feature of Dr. Degen’s conception of the 
language—is the settang out of the consonant 
system on p. 30. First we have a table of the 
Proto-Semitic system, and underneath it is 
another table, in Hebrew soript, giving the 
situation in Old Aramaic. The first of these 15 à 
strictly phonemic table but the second, if I 
understand ıt rightly, 18 really a semi-graphemic 
table: the symbols are the symbols written 
in Old Aramaic for consonante which have 
descended from the corresponding PS ones. In 
this table some symbols ocour more than onoe, 
e.g. the Hebrew letters ‘ayin and goph. As we 
read on, it transpires that, in Dr. Degen's 
opinion, the letter goph was a single grapheme 
representing two quite distinct phonemes. 
Thus g in ’rq’ ‘ the land ' (from PS d) is a quite 
different phoneme from g in gt ' voice’ (PS q). 
With ‘aysn, however, this 18 not so, or not so 
according to common opinion, though this 
cannot be definitely proved (p. 37, § 15 Anm.). 
The case about q is carefully argued, see pp. 
32 ff. But the upshot of all this is that a table 
of the phonemes of Old Aramaic, as they actu- 
ally weie, 18 not provided, and the sections on 
each group of phonemes are headed by the 
symbols used for therr PS anoestors. The 
argument (p. 34) is that Old Aramaic had more 
phonemes than Phoenician and had to crowd 
more than one phoneme irito one of the written 
symbols, taken over from Phoenician. ‘Man 
wahlte dabei die Symbole, deren Lautung der 
Lautung derjenigen Phoneme, die man be- 
zeichnen wollte, am nachsten kam.’ This is a 
deeply interesting thems, which has implica- 
tions algo for work on other Semutic languages. 
It could, however, have been presented more 
olearly. Also, it continues to raise interesting 
questions: for example, what does it mean 
phonetically if an interdental ¢ was taken to 
sound very similar to a $? Moreover, after 
this full discussion on the Lautlehre, the 
phoneme distinctions there established, e.g. 
that between the two phonemes written as q, 
are not indicated in the remainder of the book. 
Thus, according to the view followed, qrq 
' flee ' had two quite different phonemes in first 
and third place (see pp. 36—7) ; but, since they 
had the same graphic symbol in the ingorip- 
tiona, they have the same one in this book too. 
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Indication with some device like g, and g, 
might have been worth while. 

About the pronunciation of Old Aramaic 
nothing precise is known, and it is peculiar that 
so generally careful and critical a scholar as 
Dr. Degen describes them as if we had plenty 
of phonetic information, down to the very parts 
of the mouth used in articulation ; thus 4 was 
‘ein stimmloser palato-alveolarer Frikative ' 
(p. 36) &nd so on. The author gives the air of 
having realized after all that these desoriptionsg 
are traditional and do not reet on definite 
evidence, and says so m n. 5, p. 31, pointing out 
the important truth that ‘nur die graphe- 
matische Entsprechung innerhalb der semi- 
tischen Schriftsysteme ist feststellbar’. His 
Lautlehre might in fact have been constructed 
better and conveyed his argument more clearly 
if he had built it up in this other way. 

One criticism the reader may feel is that 
Dr. Degen is a little too 1eady to consider a 
written form to be a scribal mistake ; not that 
he does this frequently, for he is quite sparing 
with this judgement, but that in some of the 
instances something of linguistic umportance 
may be involved. For mstance, '"À'bd ‘I will 
annihilate’ is normal, but the writing 'Abd is 
found (pp. 25, 71 bottom); similarly yhakr is 
normal, but yskr is found (p. 25, cf. p. 19, n. 79). 
Of course both of these could be mere soribal 
errors ; but neither of them is a grossly absurd 
scribal error, as if the scribe had written 'Abbd 
or ypskr. In other words, 1f the scribe makes by 
error a form which 1s extremely close to the 
forms which would be found in another Semitic 
language or ın another stage of Aramaio, does 
this not even as an erro: tell us something 
about his language ? 

Some of the semantic judgements implied in 
the syntactical sections seem to me diffloult to 
prove. In a construct pair, like ' the a of b’ 
b (the ' Rectum ") ‘ist in der Regel deter- 
minierb'. But in those cases, in which in- 
definiteness is to be preserved, it is in the 
absolute (p. 84). If the whole group is to be 
determined, then b has to be in the determined 
or emphatic state. But this 1$ not easy to fit 
with cases hke 'IAy.5myn or "Ihy.'rq (p. 87). 

The discussion of the ‘waw consecutive’ 
cases found thrice in the Zkr inscription will be 
of particular interest to the Hebraist (p. 114, 
lengthy footnote). I am not sure what is 
meant there by the remark ‘dass in der 
Hebraistik die Funktion des wayigtol nicht 
mehr als Impf. ''conversivum " angesehen 
wird ’. 

In general, Dr. Degen has provided a massive 
and comprehensive piece of scholarship, whioh 
wil be widely used. Apart from individual 
queries, one ie impressed by sound and solid 
judgement; and if part of his presentation 
falls within & rather heavily traditional frame- 
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work, occasional remarks show a lively 
individual perception, a willingness to strike 
out in his own direction, which make us Jook 
forward to his next major publication. 


JAMES BARR 


Dine Israel: an Annual of Jewish Law 
and Israet Family Law. Vol. 1. 
xxxix, 124 pp. Jerusalem: Wahr- 
mann Books [for the] Seminary of 
Jewish Law, Faculty of Law, Tel-Aviv 
University, 1969. $5. 


This new Annual of Jewish Law and Israels 
Family Law deserves a warm welcome. 
Professor Falk, who has been responsible for 
the teaching of Jewish law at Tel-Aviv since 
1958, first at the Tel-Aviv branch of the 
Hebiew University of Jerusalem and since 
1967 at Tel-Aviv University, succeeded 
Mr. Justice Silberg at the Hebrew University 
when he retired in 1970, as Associate Professor 
of the Law of Personal Status and Succession. 
He is a scholar of exceptionally wide and deep 
erudition. Author of several works on Jewish 
law, he writes with equal facility in German, 
English, and Hebrew and contributes to a 
large number of learned periodicals on a vast 
variety of legal topics in Biblical, Rabbinic, 
and Israeli law. His Hebrew work on marriage 
and divorce (Nessuin vegerushin, Jerusalem, 
1962) and the revised and enlarged version ın 
English, entitled Jewish matrimonial law in 
the Middle Ages, exhibit the interaction of 
Jewish and canon law and custom in Europe. 
In Hebrew law tn Biblical times (Jerusalem, 
1964, Wahrmann Books), he succinctly ex- 
pounds in Enghsh Biblical legal institutions, 
correlating them with the  oorresponding 
institutions of the ancient world. And recently, 
in Hebrew, he has published a slender volume 
(based upon his lectures) upon the history of 
Jewish law during the second Commonwealth 
(Dine Israel biyeme Habaytt hasheni, Tel-Aviv, 
1969). In that admirable Introduction to 
legal systema, edited by Professor Duncan 
Derrett (London, Sweet and Maxwell, 1968), 
the essay on Jewish law is from his pen. 

The new Annual hopes to be a forum for the 
scientific and comparative study of Jewish law 
and Israeli family law from early days to the 
present time. It will be open to all concerned 
with Jewish Law, regardless of opinion, be they 
profeesional scholars, judges, rabbis, dayansm, 
advocates or legal members of the civil service. 

The English part (pp. i-xxxix) contains two 
articles and ' Current bibliography of Jewish 
law ’, No. 8. 

The paper on ‘ Forensic medicine in Jewish 
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law ' was presented by Professor Falk, 1n 1969, 
to the fifth International Medical-Legal 
Semunar at Jerusalem. By reference to the 
sources, he shows the relevance of medical 
problems in Jewish law, the oritical Talmudic 
approach, and the attitude of present-day 
rabbinical courte who ‘make use of medical 
opinions whenever the occasion arises’. (Bee 
p. 109, case 7; but contrast the rejection in 
that case, of blood tests with the recent deci- 
sion of the House of Lords in S. v. Mc. C. [1970] 
3 W.L.R., 366 and Lord MacDermott’s dictum, 
at p. 377.) 

Professor F. C. Fensham, in a short essay, 
deals with ‘ Aspects of family law in the 
Covenant code in light of ancient Near 
Eastern parallels’. Beginning with Alt’s 
analysis of the laws in the Covenant code into 
the apodiotio and casuistio, he accepts ‘ three 
types of maternal’: ‘ casuistic m the general 
style of ancient Near Eastern legal material, 
apodictio and participle-clauses '. The legal 
background of the Covenant code, he accepts, 
can be more easily grasped in comparison with 
the laws of Eshnunna. (Of these the latest 
edition with translation and commentary is by 
Professor Yaron, Jerusalem, 1969; the text 
i recently set out by Professor Yaron in 
Israel Law Review, v, 3, 1970, 327-36.) Pro- 
fessor Fensham considers family law under the 
headings, ‘ Husband and wife’, ‘ Parent and 
child °, * Family and property’. Stapulations 
on ' Husband and wife' are ' fragmentary ' ; 
the marriage laws are to be taken ‘in a broad 
sense ;' in the case of minors, the marriage 
bond was less important than damage to 
property (p. vhi) Biblical law has the humane 
approach of releasing the whole family (in. 
cluding minors) after six years of slavery 
(p. ix) Of ' Parent and child’, one of the 
‘basic characteristios of Hebrew legal prin- 
ciples °’ is ‘ the acceptance of family solidarity ' 
(p. xv). Upon ‘Family and property’, he 
observes that the family, in Near Eastern 
concept, is regarded as moveable property. 
Most of the laws have parallels but the penal- 
ties differ—and also the legal approach: ‘ in 
some oases a spirit of sympathy with in- 
feriors... the value of the human life 15 also 
accentuated. The most strilang pecuharnty 18 
the strong sense of family solidanty’. (For 
a recent study, see Sh. M. Paul, ‘ Types of 
formulation in Biblieal and Mesopotamian 
law’ (in Hebrew), LéSonénu, xxxiv, 4, 1970, 
257-66, who concludes that apodiotio law in 
the Bible is related to the unique aspect of 
Israel's covenant society.) 

The nine pages of ‘ Current bibliography ' 
contain 176 titles in various languages and on 
many topics and include the symposium on 
petahim, 1969, pp. 15-89, on the definition of a 
Jew (mihu Yehudi). 
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The Hebrew part of the volume contains 117 
pages of text. Professor Falk sets out the text 
of ‘A land transfer from fourteenth-century 
Austria’ and ‘A power of attorney and 
compromise from nineteenth-century Jeru- 
salem ’. 

He writes a short, stimulating essay on 
‘Jewish quasj-commercial law’ in which he 
discusses the guild system existing in 
Alexandria and probably in Palestine, and 
citing Tosefta, Baba mezia xi, 24~7. There was 
& limited form of insurance which excluded 
negligence, applicable to ass-drivers and ship- 
owners. A craftaman who served the public as 
the only representative of his craft—a bath- 
house keeper (ballan), & barber (sappar), a 
baker (nahtom)—could be prevented from 
returning home for the pilgrim festivals until 
he procured a deputy. After the third century, 
the voluntary guilds became obligatory. 
Membership passed from father to son; the 
city authorities saw to 1b that members were 
not released from their activities. The Tosefta 
has a number of regulations upon sleeping 
partnership (shutafut sheketah) which came 
into use to evade the prohibition agamst 
taking interest (Baba mezia v, 4 and 104b). 

The longest and most documented essay in 
the Hebrew part is that of A. Mechlowitch on 
sofiyut hadin ‘ Finality of judgments in Jewish 
law’. Although in Jewish law the modern 
appeal system does not exist—apart from 
mandated Palestine (and modern Israel), when, 
in 1921 ıt had been made a condition for 
the recognition of the rabbinical courta—the 
writer, after an erudite examination of the 
Talmudic references, comes to the conclusion 
that similar results were achieved .in other 
ways. 

During the first Commonwealth, a supreme 
court functioned in Jerusalem, consisting of 
priests, Levites, and Israclites to hear cases 
referred to it by the lower courts. Professor 
Falk thinks that the King was the highest 
judicial authority (Hebrew law in Biblical 
times, 19; cited in the Annual, p. 10, n. 11). 
Procedure was analogous to the ‘ case stated ’ 
whereby the lower court asks the higher court 
a question of law. The Sanhedrin-—the supreme 
court of the second Commonwealth—possessed 
both legislative and judicial functions. If the 
relevant point of law had already been settled, 
the Sanhedrin declared it; otherwise, after 
exhaustive discussion and by a majority, they 
promulgated a new rale. In civil cases a 
party had the right to submit to the trial 
court additional evidence after judgment, but 
once he declared that he had no more evidence 
to offer, he was not permitted to submit 
evidence that had been available (Sanhedrin, 
31a, 31b). The case ceuld be reopened by the 
trial court if the new evidence was not available 
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at the hearmg (Rambam, Mishneh Torah, 
Sanhedrin vii, 8). But since this would lead to 
uncertainty, the court fixed a time limit, 
usually 30 days, during which the application 
should be heard (Nedarim, 27b). The writer of 
the article 18 not convinced that the modern 
appellate gystem 18 superior. 

S. Meron examines the law of proselytes 
(hahitgayertd): legal capacity, impedimente, 
procedure, legal consequences. The Beth Din 
has a discretion which ıt exercises m the light 
of all the circumatances (p. 69). A proselyte 
becomes m Jewish law and in Israeli law a Jew 
both in religion and in nationality which are 
regarded as inseparable. The rule that a 
proselyte 18 to be regarded as a newly born 
infant (Yeb. 22a) applies only to family rela- 
tionship not to previous civil nghts and habui- 
ties. He retains his previous legal personahty. 

t The Jewish concept of corporation’ by 
Moses Shapira is a thorough and well-reasoned 
investigation of all the Talmudic passages that 
may have relevance to the concept. The general 
view is that an individual only was recognized 
as & juristio person. Even a community was 
treated as a group of individuals (Gulak, 
Institutes of Jewish law, x, 50). Shapira, 
however, from a close examination of the 
sources in the Babyloman and Jerusalem 
Talmuds and subsequent authorities, concludes 
that opinions had been divided right from 
Tannaitic times unti the period of the 
Hishonim. 

In a useful article on ‘ Jewish law in the Law 
Reports of 1968-69’, S. Meron mentions 24 
decisions of the Israeli Supreme Court sitting 
in appeal or as the High Court in which 
reference was made to Jewish law, together 
with 11 in the rabbinical courte which raised 
new Halakhic pointe (pp. 101-12). Three of 
the Supreme Court judges are scholars in 
Jewish law. Cohn J. frequently uses the 
terminology &nd concepte ; Silberg J. discusses 
Jewish legal problems as an aid to general legal 
ideas ; Kister J. seeks to apply an exhaustive 
consideration of Jewish law as an answer to the 
concrete problem. (Upon the retirement of 
Silberg J., Kahn J.—he, too, a scholar in 
Jewish law—was appointed to the Supreme 
Court.) The topics include: an unsuccessful 
attempt to petition the Attorney General for 
amnesty after the District Court's refusal (with 
a reference to a disciple endeavouring to lay 
down halakha in the presence of his teacher) ; 
the right of a District Judge to reecind an 
interlooutory order for maintenance that he had 
erroneously made ; the reduotion of & widow's 
damages by resson of a second marnage; a 
citation from the Sefer hahinnukA on the duty 
of care. 

Finally, Professor Falk contributes in 
Hebrew three reasoned and discriminating 
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reviews : Jewish law and the State of Israel, 
essays selected by Judge Bazak, Mosad 
HaRav Kuk, 1969; David M, Feldman, Birth 
control, n. Jewtsh law: marital relationshipa, 
contraception and abortion as set forth in the 
classic texts of Jewish law, New York University 
Press, 1008 ; G. Fohrer, Geschichte der israeli- 
tischen Religion, Berlin, 1969. 


GEORGE J. WEBBER 


HeLLxvT RITTER: Turdyo, de Volks- 
sprache der syrischen Christen des Tùr 
‘Abdin. A: Terte, Bd. ir. 25, 
697 pp. Beirut: Orient-Institut der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 


schaft in Kommission bei Franz 
Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden, 1969. 
DM 68. 


This is the second volume of Professor 
Ritter's vast enterprise, which haa inaugurated 
an entirely new period in the investigation of 
Türoyo, the Neo-Aramaic language of Tür 
‘Abdin. The present book is the second volume 
of the first part, viz. texte with translation, and 
we await the appearance of at least one 
additional volume of texta, which has already 
been announced on the cover of the second 
volume. The second part will, as we hope, 
contain grammar and glossary. The latter is 
especially necessary for anyone who, hke the 
reviewer, learns Türóyo by reading Professor 
Ritter's texte and translation, which, being 
somewhat free,! 18 sometimes rather embarras- 
sing for the beginner. As to grammars, we do 
already possess two good treatises, A. Siegel’s 
historical grammar of the urban dialect of 
Midhyadh and O. Jastrow’s synchronical 
grammar, dealing with the village dialect of 
Midm? (of. the texta of the volume under 
review, pp. 445 ff.).? 

Somewhat more than the half of the first 
volume of texts (pp. 1-323) deals with the 
urban dialect of Midhyadh (pp. 1-51 pure 


lof. BSOAS, xxxi, 3, 1968, 608-9. More- 
over, text 70, §285 Aduit shultóno di-dino 
dá-isláàm is not translated. Text 69, $417 
dif.le is only once translated and thus the 
successive pattern of thinking (cf. smfra) 
blurred. 

2 Thus, as far as I can see, always Ritter 
(e.g. Bd. 1, p. *13* ; n, p. 444), with the variant 
forms Middo, Middih, Medih. But Jastrow 
spells ıt with dh (d) both in his grammar 
(e.g. 1n the title) and in his article, ZDMG, 
oxvnur, 1, 1968, 29 ff. (e.g. in the title), yet 
the name of the dialeot with d: Midwóyo 
(grammar, p. xii; ZDMG, 30). 

3 For bibliographical data v. BSOAS, XXXI, 
3, 1068, 605-8. 
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urban dialect ; pp. 53-226 urban dialect with 
village influence; pp. 227-323 somewhat 
barbarous urban dialect, with Arabic influence). 
The second part of the first volume and the 
whole of the second volume deal with village 
dialects (as presumably the third volume will 
do also), viz. I, 325-565 with the dialect of 
‘Twardo, 567-609 with that of Anhil, 1r, 1-343 
with Kfarze, 344—443 with Raite, 444-697 with 
Midin (pp. 444-685 pure Midin dialect, 
pp. 687-697 influenced by other dialects). The 
first volume was reviewed by me in BSOAS, 
xxxI, 3, 1968, 605 ff. Since this volume is a 
direct continuation of the first, the reader is 
referred, as to its general framework,‘ to the 
review of the first volume. We shall therefore 
content ourselves with some random remarks. 

The published texte, together with the two 
grammars mentioned above, enable us to 
discern some of the isoglossee cutting through 
the Türóyo dialects. Professor Ritter himself 
has sometimes called attention to special 
dialect features (including idioleote): 1, p. *88*, 
107; x, 199. Especially interesting is righo 
‘head’ instead of resko in lhwo (in Rite), 
p. 344, since the preservation of é in this word 
serves ag one of the proofs that Türoyo does 
not stem directly from Western Syriac. One 
should also mention the special form like 
kummi second person masouline, k.ummaí 
feminine in Midin (nu, 444; of. Jastrow’s 
grammar, 62). One has the impreeaion that the 
differentaation of genders is a late feature (as is 
the case with the third person singular of the 
separate personal pronoun Atye ‘ he ’—hiya 
‘she’, v. Jastrow's grammar, p. 33, n. 1, 
caused perhaps by the analogy of the second 
and third persons singular of the pronominal 
suffix, (exhibiting -e/»s in the masculine as 
against -a in the feminine). 

W. Havers, Handbuch der erklarenden 
Syntax, Heidelberg, 1931, 43 ff., treate of the 
successive pattern of primitive thinking. One 
of ite signs is, it seems, the repetitzon of the 
verb with every parallel subject. This feature 
is not infrequent in our texta, as in text 07, $8 
(tin repeated) ; 167 (mtes repeated) ; 69, 364 
(kale repeated). Similar features occur not only 
in primitive tales in modern Arabio dialects and 
the Neo-Aramaic of Maʻlüla, but also m the 
Bible and the Qur'an. 

Hauza ' thus’ is invariably spelt with z, both 


4 This applies to the method of transcription 
also, v. BSOAS, xxxi, 3, 1968, 606. One 
wonders whether in Bd. m, in which Professor 
Ritter has simplifled his transcription after 
text 80 (v. Bd. 1, p. *39*), the method of 
transoription can be called (nearly) phonemic. 
In the meantime, 0. Jastrow, Z G, CXVIII, 
l, 1968, 29-61, has published a story in the 
village dialect of Midin in phonemic transorip- 
tion. 

YOL. XXXIV. PART 2. 
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in urban texte (e.g. text 20, $493) and village 
dialects (e.g. text 69, $304; 73, S175), in 
accordance with Codex Sachau (v. Siegel’s 
grammar, 125). Accordingly, Prym-Socin's 
spelling with A (v. Siegel, ibid.) has to be 
accounted an error, as 18 also suggested by 
etymology. 

In the idioleot described on p. 299, after + 
pausal ch (the German ich-sound) occurs. One 
is immediately reminded of classical Arabic 
pausal -A. 

p. 179, note, sdf ıs translated by ' sufi’ and 
explained as ‘a man with long beard and 
turban ', yet at, e.g., p. 382, $360, it is trans- 
lated by ‘ dervish ’. 

Text 64, §154, cbir u ils ‘ he was obliged to 
stop ’ is interesting, exhibiting parataxis (‘ he 
was obliged and stopped’), rather than 
hypotaxis. ; 

Text 68, 88, t-sa‘a ba-imine ‘at eight 
o'clock’; 69, $417, $-sü'a bat-tarle ‘ at two 
o'clock ! : the preposition precedes the number 
serving as attribute, rather than the preceding 
substantival head. One may, mutatis mutandis, 
compare Ugaritic (C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic 
textbook, Roma, 1905, 2 Aght V:3-4) sb‘ bymm 
“on the seventh day’, where the preposition 
precedes the substantival head, rather than the 
preceding (ordinal) number serving as attribute. 

In many a Semitic language the this- 
demonstrative as against the that-demonstra- 
tive does not necessarily denote the nearer 
object. It may rather mark the speaker's 
interest in that object (cf. H. Reckendorf, Die 
syntaktischen Verhàltnisse . . . , Leiden, 1895-8, 
$148, further Orbis, 1x, 1, 1960, 201). Aocor- 
dingly, 16 may mark both nearer and farther 
objects. This is the case in Türóyo also, v. text 
69, 8104. 

As in Biblical Hebrew min ...'ad'from... 
to’, copulative wə may precede ‘ad: min... 
wo'ad ‘from...and to’, soin Tirdyo me... « 
hul (e.g. text 69, $550) occurs, with copulative u 
preceding Aul ' till’. 

Hino‘ this ' may also be used as presentative 
(as is the case with demonstratives in many 
Semitio languages), e.g. text 70, $5238, 269. 

Kulle * all’, used in apposition, may precede 
ita head: text 73, 5174 kulle radhye-ne ar-rübe 
‘all the older ones were content’. As this 
example proves, kulle need not directly precede 
its head. 

J. BLAU 


J. B. Sxaar: Edessa, ‘ the blessed city’. 
xvii, 308 pp., front, 44 plates. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1970. £5. 


Since 1892, when R. Duval published his 
valuable Histoire politique, réligieuse ef lü- 
tératre d'Édesse jusqu'à la première orcisade, 
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much new material on the history of Edessa 
has become available, partly thanks to 
archaeological finds (m which Professor Segal 
has himself played a leading part), and partly 
due to the publication of new texta, 1n particu- 
lar the anonymous ohronicle ad annum 1234, 
which provides a great deal of detailed infor- 
mation on Edessene affairs. The time was 
therefore ripe for a new monograph devoted 
to this famous oity, and the present book is a 
worthy successor to Duval’s pioneer work. 
Like Duval, Professor Segal carries the narra- 
tive down to the First Crusade, and the capture 
of Edessa by Zengi in 1144 and the sack 
of the city two years later, following the 
brief Frankish recapture after Zengi's death. 
This is certainly a satisfactory point at which 
to stop, although one day it would be worth- 
while carrying the history of the city down to 
modern times. 

The book is divided into five chapters. The 
early beginnings of the oity, largely shrouded. 
in legend, are treated very briefly in oh. i. 
Ch. ii, ‘Edessa under the kings’, carries the 
political history up to 242, when the monarchy 
came to an end, and it gives an excellent 
deecription of the topography and cultural life 
of Edessa during this period. At the end of the 
chapter a considerable amount of space is 
devoted to religion, largely based on inserp- 
tional] material, much of which Professor 
Segal has himself brought to light and studied 
in the last decade or two. Note 3 on p. 15 
provides a complete list of the kings of Edessa : 
apart from some modifications at the end, 
made necessary by the discovery of P Dura 28, 
thia list follows von Gutechmid's reconstruction 
of the absolute chronology. It is in faot 
probably time that the whole question was 
looked at again in the light of data not known 
to von Gutschmid (whose basio source was 
Ps. Dionysius’ ‘ Chronicle’): in particular von 
Gutachmid's purely hypothetical attribution of 
10 years to Abgar Ukama's reign prior to his 
exile is flatly contradicted by Elijah of Nisibis, 
who expressly gives only 40 days (Opus 

icum, ed. E. W. Brooks, 1, 37 (tr.), 
73 (text). Elijah furthermore provides dates 
according to the Seleucid era for a few of the 
kings, and these could well be more reliable 
than Ps. Dionysius’ references to the era of 
Abraham. 

The third chapter is devoted to the advent 
of Christianity, and the city’s ecclesiastical 
history up to the seventh century; it ends 
with short sections on the later Jewish and 
pagan communities. It is a pity that Walter 
Bauer's important and very attractive reoon- 
struction 1 of the early history of Christianity 

1 In the first chapter of his Rechigliubigketi 
und Keizeres im üllesten Christentum (second ed., 
1904). 
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in Edessa is not mentioned here. Bauer is 
rightly highly soeptioal of the various legends 
that were later current about the introduction 
of Christianity into the city, and sees them as 
the product of the ‘ orthodox ' Christian com- 
munity which only became properly established 
in Edessa in the early fourth century. This 
community, a late-comer on the soene, natu. 
rally wished to bolster up its position vis-d-vis 
the much longer established ‘heterodox’ 
community by laying olaims to apostolic 
origins. Even the reference, in the ‘ Chronicle 
of Edessa ’, to the Christaan church destroyed 
in the flood of 201 is seen by Bauer as a later 
addition, suggested by the experience of the 
flood of 525. 

Chapters iv and v (pp. 110-254) cover the 
period 240-839 and 639-1146 respectively. 
Each opens with a brief historical survey, 
while the main bulk of both chapters is taken 
up by desoriptaons of various aspecte of the life 
and literature of the city. Like their predeces- 
sors, these chapters are clearly based on an 
intimate acquaintance with the primary 
sources, and one can only admire the very 
skilful way in which the material has been 
pieced together. 

Professor Segal is certainly at his beet when 
describing the life of Edesss over the course of 
these centuries; illustrative quotations are 
often quite long, and excellently chosen. From 
an historical point of vew, however, the 
treatment is not always so satisfactory, and at 
times the reader is left wondering what is 
legend, and what historical fact: thus, for 
example, on p. 36 we read that Bardaigan ‘ was 
expelled from the church by ' Aqi, the successor 
of Hystasp '. The only warning the reader has 
here that these Edessene bishops are purely 
legendary, and hence the whole episode 
probably unhistorical, is the introduction of 
Hystasp a few lines earlier with the words ‘ He 
[Bardaisan] was converted ... by, we are told, 
a certain “ Bishop" Hystasp’ (my italics) ; 
only much later on (p. 86) is there an explicit 
statement to the effect that these bishops 
belong solely to the realm of legend. Moreover, 
the whole passage quite ignores the much 
older, and more plausible, tradition that 
Bardaigan left the Valentinians and ended his 
life ‘ orthodox’ (Eusebius, HE, 1v.30; of. 
Didymus, In Psalmos (ed. Geaché-Gronewald), 
181). 

At the end there is a general map, and two 
plans of Edessa, in the first of which sites for 
some of the churches are suggested. While, of 
course, there is a good deal of uncertainty 
about these, in the cases where the identifica- 
tions differ from those (e.g.) of Kirsten in RAC, 
Segal’s would certainly seem the more 
plausible. 

The useful seleot bibliography is divided into 
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two sections, texte and modern writers. Apart 
from Bauer's book (see above), the only other 
rather surprising omission would seem to be 
Ortiz de Urbina's ‘ Le origini del oristianesimo 
in Edessa’, Gregorianum, xv, 1984, 82-91. 
(The reference to the same writer’s Patrologia 
syriaca should be to the second edition, 1965.) 

Besides a frontispiece, there are 44 splendid 
plates, three of which are in colour. These 
include views of the modern town, some of the 
mosaics, and various monuments and inscrip- 
tions, There is also a good index. 

The book has one exceedingly tiresome 
feature : references to ancient sources, with 
only & very few exceptions, are left in the 
vagueet of terms, such as ‘a document from 
Edessa dated a.D. 243’ (p. 9; elucidated, 
however, on p. 22), ‘ Tacitus writes’ (p. 12, 
n. 1), ‘a historian’ * (p. 114), ‘a chronicler’ 
(p. 183), ‘a Byzantine source’ (p. 217). How 
annoying this is need not be stressed when it is 
remembered how scattered and, for the most 
part, badly indexed, the sources are. 

On some points of detail : : 

p. 2, n. 2: the passage referred to, from 
Jaoob of Edessa (= Hexaemeron, (ed. Chabot— 
Vaschalde), 70-1 (text), 56 (tr.)), is derived 
from Ps. Berossus, and so it 18 unlikely that the 
* Ohaldaeans? mentioned there will be the 
pagans of Harran. 

p. 4 £: various other suggestions for the 
identity of Urfa-Edeesa in ouneiform sources 
might be mentioned, e.g. Herzfeld, The 
Persian Empire, 1968, 104. 

p. 5f. : the Seleucid refoundataon of the city 
is treated only in very general terms. It might 
be worth mentioning that, while, according to 
Toherikover’s standard work on the subject 
(Die hellentstischen Stddtegrundungen) Edessa] 
Antiochia on Callirhoe was & foundation only 
of Antiochus IV, Morkholm has recently upheld 
the traditional ascription (in Malalaa and in 
Syriac sources) of the refoundation to Seleucus I 
in his Antiochus IV, 1966, 116 f. (Morkholm 
also has some interesting remarks on Edessa’s 
comage under Antiochus IV in Congresso 
internaz. numismatica, Rome, 1005, 1r, 65). 

p. 48 : for the special costumes for different 
planeta at Harran, compare Ahigar (ed. 
Harris and others, second ed.), pp. 117-19 (tr.), 
and *69—*60 (text). 

p. 66, n. 3: the ' Acts of Bt. Mari’ are 
described as ' a farrago of legend °. While this 
is undoubtedly true for this particular work, 
Fiey has recently shown that some of the 
topographical details in certain other texta 
concerning Mari’s arrival at Seleucia are 
genuinely old, and belong to a period between 


2 Apparently Michael the Syrian (ed. 
Chabot), 1r, 402-3, 411 (tr.). An interesting and 
rather different account is found in the Melkite 
writer Agapius of Mabbug (PO, vu, 3, 458-60). 
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A.D. 79 and 116 (‘ Topographie chrétienne de 
Mahozé ', L'Orient Syrien, xu, 1967, 397-420, 
and ‘Topography of al-Mada’in’, Sumer, 
xxi, 1-2, 1967, 3-36). 

p. 183, n. 4: Segal argues for a date in the 
middle of the fifth century for Etheria’s visit 
to Edessa. A growing consensus of opinion, 
however, would now place it right at the end of 
the fourth oentury. 

p. 180, eto.: the church of St. John the 
Baptist appears to have been transferred from 
the Jacobites to the Melkites in the sixth 
century : see the appendix to Nau's edition of 
John of Maiiima’s Plerophories (PO, viu, 1, 
157-8). This renders dubious the suggestion 
(p. 190, n. 2) that the two lists of Edessa's 
churches in the chronicle ad annum 1234 (I, 
180 f., and 182 f.) are respectively Monophysite 
and Melkite, since that of John the Baptist is 
included. in the former (supposedly Mono- 
physite) list. furthermore the St. Theodore 
of the second list would seem to be the later 
Jacobite cathedral: the St. Theodore of the 
first list is located on the citadel, hardly a likely 
site for the Jacobite cathedral at that time. 

A work of this kind almost inevitably lays 
itself open to criticiam from one quarter or 
another, and if the more specialized reader may 
occasionally feel a little disappointed at the 
treatment of certain topics, this simply throws 
up the fact that a lot of detailed work still 
needs to be done on the primary sources and 
their evaluation, and obviously the present 
book is not the place for such studies. Profeesor 
Segal has, in fact, done a real service in pre- 
senting, in such delightful and eminently 
readable form, the history and life of one of 
the most important and fascinating centres of 
Eastern Christendom to the wider public that 
the subject deserves. 

SEBASTIAN BROOK 


É. B. GANKIN : Amzarsko-russki slovar’. 
Pod redaktsiej Kassa Gäbrä Heywät. 
967 pp. Moskva: Izdatelstvo 
‘Sovetakaja  Éntsiklopedija', 1969. 
Rbls. 2.67. 


Four yeara after the appearance of 
Dr. Gankin’s Russian—Amharic dictionary we 
are now given the much longed for Amharic- 
Russian part. It should be said at once that 
this is & red-letter day (no pun intended) for 
Ethiopian studies, and we are greatly im 
Dr. Gankin's debt. All studente of Amharic 
will rejoice at this splendid accretion to their 
lexicographioal tools, and I feel confident that 
the 2,000 copies printed will soon be sold out. 
The study of modern Amharic texta has now 
been placed on a much more secure and much 
more agreeable basis. 
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It cannot be said that Amharic lexioography 
has been 1n a parlous state hitherto. For close 
on 70 years now we have been fortunate 
enough in possessing the great Ignazio Guidi's 
indispensable Vocabolario | amarico-staliano, 
with ite 1940 supplement by Ceruli and 
Gallina. And  Baeteman's Dictionnaire 
amarigna-francais is also deserving of respect. 
Armbruster's generously conceived Amharc- 
English vocabulary has, unhappily, remained a 
fragment. Apart from a fair number of smaller 
glossaries 1n various languages as well as some 
collections of neologiams, we have, since 1959, 
had access to Tdeamma Habta Mika’el’s 
Amharic dictionary of 1400 pages. Despite 
many flaws in arrangement and ın the adequacy 
of definitions, this work contains a great deal 
that cannot be found anywhere else. 

Dr. Gankin's dictionary does not do away 
with the need to oonsult other works of 
reference, but he has succeeded in assembling 
within manageable compass an instrument of 
consultation which does justice to modern 
contemporary Amharic, is reasonably com- 
plete, yet at the same time concise and excelling 
m succinct and apt definitions. It is also 
olearly set out and well printed. The margins 
could with advantage have been wider to 
enable one to note additions and corrections, 
but this might have increased the extremely 
moderate price of this work. 

There sre very few critical comments the 
present reviewer has to proffer after six months 
of fairly intensive use. My only major regret 
is that Gankin should have abandoned Guidi's 
model arrangement of an Amharic dictionary 
and have adopted Baeteman’s (or the in- 
digenous lexicographer's) oumbrous and indeed 
inoperable scheme. Odder even is the fact that 
alef and ‘ayn as well as sálot and sühay are 
listed separately, while halyeta, hamar, bozulan, 
on the one hand, and ssdi and negus, on the 
other, are (rightly) placed together. It is 
difficult to fathom what could have persuaded 
Dr. Gankin to operate so inconsistent a scheme. 
There are a number of similar oddities : thus 


I am not clear why Ic and Hé should be 
separately listed ? And while, as I have said, 
asat and negus are amalgamated in initial 
position, this is not consistently so in other 
positions. Thus why should T=? appear within 
the traditional sequence and not near fer 


where it belongs? Or 77” before 772? 
However, these are minor irritations and slight 
obstacles to efficient consultation rather than 
real flaws. 

It is scarcely surprising that occasionally one 
will draw a blank. It 1s, perhaps, more sur- 
prising that this occurs so rarely in Dr. Gankin’s 
excellent work. Among omissions that I have 


noted are: ‘?hHAMA (Araya, 106) ‘to 
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pace’, of. Tdsdmma, 590; heAheA (Araya, 
108) ‘to hne up’, of. Tdsamma, 807; 34 
(Mángostu Lemma, PAF JNF, 88) 
‘coarse bread’, cf. Guidi, Suppl, 209, 
Tüsiümma, 1210; TAN! of. Guidi, 707 ; and, 
surprisingly, A4 1! oto., eto. It should, 
however, be emphasized that on many more 
occasions have I been rescued by Dr. Gankin’s 
dictionary than I was let down by it; and in 
more than & few instances his was the only 
work of reference which carried the word for 
whioh I had been searching. 


I think EMH: (p. 185) or DAAP! 
(p. 427) should not be described as ‘ plurals’ 
simpliciter ; of. Cohen, Traité, 74; Nouv. &., 
108. 

The book also contains a useful introduction, 
a list of Ethiopian proper names, à grammatical 
sketch, and some bibliographical notes. 

Russian scholars have made important 
contributions to Ethiopian studies in general 
and to Amharic in partioular. I do not think 
that any individual achievement in that sphere 
can compare with Dr. Gankin’s new work. 
Many generations of students of Amharic will 
have reason to be grateful to him. 


EDWARD ULLENDORE? 


Enrico OxRULLI (ed. and tr.) : Les vtes 
éthiomennes de Saint Alexts l'homme de 
Dieu. (Corpus Boriptorum Christia- 
norum Orientalium, Vols. 298-9. 
Scriptores Aethiopici, Tom. 59-60.) 
2 vols. : [ii], iv, 163 pp. ; [iu], xvin, 
115 pp. Louvain: Secrétariat du 
Corpus8CO, 1969. 


To review anything written by Dr. Cerulh 
presenta very peculiar problems: to tell the 
truth might well raise a suspicion of syoo- 
phanoy, while oriticism would be tantamount 
to pedantry or worse. The present work does 
not permit the reviewer to escape from this 
dilemma which has been besetting him for the 
past quarter of a century in relation to this 
distinguished author's books. 

These two CSCO volumes, the latest in the 
excellent series of Ethiopio text editions, once 
more show Dr. Cerullis seemingly effortless 
mastery of this literary genre and of oriental 
Christianity in general. The legend of St. Alexis 
(Alexius), son of the Emperor Theodosius 11,* 
is extant in a number of different occidental as 
well as oriental versions. The Ethiopic text 
recounts how the saint (St. Alexis or ‘man of 


1 of. now also J. B. Segal, Edessa, Oxford, 
1970, pp. 148, 173, 185, n. 7. 
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God’ or ‘servant of Christ’ *) abandons his 
wife on their wedding night in order to lead the 
life of an ascetic. This Ethiopic version has 
been transmitted in three reoensions : (1) the 
* Acta’ proper, i.e. the full story of the life of 
the saint; (2) a summary of the story con- 
tained in the Synaxarium for the I4th day of 
Taqamt; (8) another somewhat divergent 
summary which appears in the ‘ Book of 
Miracles of the Virgin Mary '. 

The Acta are here edited on the basis of 
14 MSS? aa well as Dr. Cerulli’s collation of 
Budge’s Lady Meux edition.‘ The text appears 
to represent a conflated version, and I cannot 
find any indication of a base MB. The appara- 
tus is very full indeed ; in fact, it follows the 
text, i.e. it is not always at the foot of the same 
page. This causes some inconvenience for 
ready consultation where the text section is 
long (e.g. appendix 3, where the text is on 
pp. 120-2, while the apparatus follows on 
pp. 122-35). . 

Dr. Cerulli has given some consideration to 
the question as to whether the Ethiopio version 
was made from a Greek or an Arabic Vorlage. 
He reaches the conclusion that neither the date 
nor the question of translation from Greek or 
Arabic can at present be decided. In the light of 
so authoritative a verdict of IPN, it might 
be rash to pose the question whether intrinsic 
probability, historical as well as literary, and 
some, admittedly meagre, lnguistic and 
stylistic indications would not tend to favour 
an Arabio Vorlage from which the Go‘az 
translators worked ? 5 

The Ethiopic fount used by the CSCO since 
Aeth., Tom. 45 (1963), while by no means 
displeasing to the eye, lacks the authentio and 
genuine features of the orthodox Ethiopic 


* i.e. Gábra Krastos = Ohristodoulos = ‘abd 
al-masih. 

3 Preserved in the British Museum, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Accademia dei Linoei, and 
Berlin Staate-Bibliothek—as well as five MSS 
of the Cerulli Vatican collection (mncidentally, 
Dr. Ceruli very kindly informs me that his 
catalogue of the series ‘Vaticano Cerulli 
Etiopico ' is now in the last stages of prepara- 
tion). 

t Lives of Mába Seyon and Gabra Krastos, 
London, 1899. About the subsequent fate of 
the Lady Meux oollection cf. Dr. Cerulli’s 
catalogue of Ethiopic MSS in the Chester 
Beatty Library, No. 914 (Ati della Accad. Naz. 
dei Lincei, Memorie, Cl. Sci. mor., Ser. vim, 
Vol. x1, 6, 1965, 290-1). 

* Dr. Cerulli has been good enough to let me 
know that two Arabic MSS of the ‘ Life’ of 
St. Alexis (preserved at Rome) follow the 
tradition which locates St. Alexis in Rome 
rather than in Constantinople. To reach 
definite conclusions we would require a critical 
edition of the Arabic text oollating all available 
Arabic MSS. 
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ductus. I am ignorant of the reasons which led 
to the change, but 1t is assuredly a change for 
the worse. Is it too much to hope that the 
authorities of the CSCO will discard this new 
fount? (Even the Oxford University Press 
have ceased to use their venerable 1693 
Erpenius—Nissel—Petraeus types.*) 

The question of & suitable Ethiopic fount is, 
however, of muoh less importance than the 
respeotive merits of typesettmg versus photo- 
graphic reproduction. I am aware that the 
distingnished Secretary-General of the CSCO 
holds strong views against photography, but 
the case of Arabic and Syriac, on the one hand, 
and the position of Ethiopic, on the other, are 
in no way comparable. Ethiopian soribes write 
a very clear hand, and there are no ligatures in 
Go'oz writing. Letters are not connected and 
atand out very clearly and legibly. Surely the 
CSCO volumes are addressed to scholars and 
not to novices, and the former can read an 
average scribe’s hand as readily as print. 

Photographic reproduction is cheaper than 
typesetting ; it is more reliable and establishes 
the fullest confidence in the text iteelf. It dove 
away with the tedious process of proof-reading 
and releases scholars for more productive work. 
And, above all, photography is faithful to the 
original; ıt conveys the impression of the 
genuine source, and there are no printing 
mistakes. May I appeal to the authorities of 
the CSCO most earnestly to reconsider their 
attitude towards modern photographio pro- 
ceases which have such massive scholarly as 
well as financial advantages. 

Lest it be thought that this is an attitude 
based on mere theory, I am compelled to pomt 
out that even the model edition at present 
under review contains a fairly large number of 
printers’ errors. This is in no way the fault of 
the editor of this volume—it is almost in- 
evitable. A scholar of Dr. Cerulli’s eminence 
should not be expected to engage in the 
laborious as well as soul (and indeed eye) 
destroying task of reading Ethiopic proofs 
when better and more effective methods are 
available. 

The last paragraph or two of this review are 
not direoted at the author of these two fine 
volumes but at the CSCO authorities, ın the 
sincere hope that they will at least be willing to 
consider the arguments here proffered. To 


t of. A. Rahlfs ın Nachr. d. K Ges. d. Wiss. zu 
Göttingen, Phil.hist. Kl, 1917, 268—348; 
H. F. Wijnman, An outline of the dev 
of Ethiopian typography in Europe, Leiden, 
Brill, 1960. e OUP used their Erpenius 
fount till 1965 when printing the present 
reviewer's Challenge of Amharic. For his 
Amharic chrestomathy and Ethiopia and the 
Bible they employed Stephen Austin’s excep- 
tionally fine ‘ Monotype Amharic ’. 
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Dr. Cerulli himself we would offer our con- 
gratulations coupled with the hope that he 
may long continue to instruct and to edify us. 


RDWARD ULLENDOREF 


A. F. L. BEzsroN : The Arabic language 
today. 125 pp. London: Hutchinson 
University Library, 1970. £1.75 
(cloth), £0.75 (paper). 


This slim and elegantly produced volume 
represents something of a landmark in the 
study and description of a Semitic language. 
I do not know of any comparable work that 
manages, within the compass of 125 pp., to 
offer a full, succinct, and reliable introduction-— 
couched in terms that are acceptable to the 
contemporary student of language—to any 
Semitic tongue. The closest parallel, in the 
last generation, was perhaps Bergstrásser's 
masterly Einfuhrung in die semitrechen 
Sprachen, though it had rather different aims. 
And in this context one should also mention 
the late and much lamented Jean Cantineau’s 
Études de linguistique arabe. 

Professor R. Auty, Hutchinson’s Modern 
Languages Editor, could not have made a 
better choice for the authorship of a modern 
book on the Arabic language. At a time when 
most Arabists have become ielamisants and 
most Hebraists have turned into Alitesta- 
meniler, Professor Beeston—4n common with 
a tiny minority of Árabiste, prominent among 
them A. Spitaler and J. Blau—-has adhered to 
the Arabist’s first and principal concern, i.e. 
the study of the Arabic language. The present 
work is eloquent testimony to his suocess in 
this fleld. 

It would undoubtedly have been easier to 
write a book twice the size of the volume under 
review, for the conciseness of formulation and 
economy of descriptive detail are apt to conceal 
the vast amount of thought and sheer intellec- 
tual affort that must have gone into the plan- 
ning and execution of this work. The extreme 
suoamotness makes it at times quite a diffioult 
book to read, and I rather doubt whether 16 is 
appropriate diet for the novice. Essentially 
it tells us how the Arabic language works and 
how its operations relate to the underlying 
principles and theoretical bases. 

Professor Beeston is unquestionably right 
in saying (p. 9) that * grammatical terminology 
presente an almost insuperable problem '. He 
has ohosen to be eoleotic in the terminology 
here employed: traditional notions mingle 
with modern linguistio terms and with some 
elements devised by Beeston himself. There is, 
to the reviewer’s mind, nothing wrong with 
this procedure, though ccoasionally one is 
inclined to entertain some slight doubt 

a inus 
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whether the manifest toil that has gone into 
contriving this terminology is wholly justified 
by the resulte. At times one might think it 
would be easier to operate throughout either 
with traditional European notions or wnthin 
the terminological framework established by 
indigenous Arab grammarians. At other times, 
the recognitions of modern linguistics illumine 
a problem with such shafts of light that 
Beeston's wisdom in employing this eclecticism 
is brought into sharp focus. In a few cases the 
author would appear to lay undue stress on 
aspects of grammatical philosophy whioh are 
not specific to Arabic and which have the effeot 
of investing the description with a complexity 
that should probably be avoided in a work of 
this nature. 

Inevitably in a book of such pioneering 
character there are bound to be a number of 
pointe where scholars will be at variance with 
the manner in which Beeston has handled 
certain problema. The present reviewer is 
conscious of the likelihood that any skilaf on 
his part will be due to his own obtusences 
rather than to inadequaoy on the part of the 
author. 

Before I enter into a few details, there is one 
crucial point of transcription which I must get 
off my chest at once : while I am in complete 
agreement with Beeston in his conception of 
the definite article in Arabio + (p. 37), forma- 
tions such as ssana, lgarya (or jlis for that 
matter) are renderings ‘up with which I will 
not put'. Of course, I appreciate the mental 
agonies through which a distinguished Semitiat 
like A. F. L. Beeston must have gone before he 
could bring himself to commit such Unforme 
to paper, but I firmly believe that the con- 
siderations whioh led the author to adopt this 
form of transliteration are far outweighed by 
the damage which alien formations of this kind 
are apt to cause to the eye and sensibility of 
the professional Semitist and to the linguistic 
innocence of the beginner. 

The Arabic language today opens with an 
introduction and an outline of the historical 
background. This is followed by chapters on 
phonology, the script, nouns and verbs, 
fanctionals, word order, lexicon and style, etc. 
There is an appendix on Arabio soript styles, a 
brief bibliography of the type of books written 
in & spirit not too dissimilar from that of the 
present work, as well as a good index. 

Some random observations : 

p. 10: something has gone awry with tho 
theoretical formulation of the distinotion 
between phoneme and morpheme, though all 
is well with the examples adduced. 


1 of. Ullendorff, ‘The form of the definite 
article in Arabic and other Semitic languages ’, 
in G. Makdisi (ed.), Arabic and Islamic studies 
in honor of H. A. R. Gibb, Leiden, 1965, 631-7. 
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p- 11: in saying that the Arabio vernaculars 
from Morocco to Iraq differ at their extremities 
to the point of mutual unintelligibility; B. 
states that these vernaculars form a 'oon- 
tinuous spectrum of variation’ within which 
‘one variety shades off almost imperceptibly 
into the adjoining one’. Are these geo- 
graphically determined gradations really that 
neat ? 

p- 20: ‘ Word accent... is strongly marked 
in all varieties of Arabic ; but in SA (Standard 
Arabic) it has no phonemic value...’. The 
way in which this statement is formulated 
might give rise to the view that there exist 
other varieties of Arabic in which strees is 
phonemic. This, I suppose, is not the author’s 
intention, for, since stress is determined by 
syllabic constitutaon, it cannot be phonemio 
(1n contrast to Hebrew). 

p. 24: I think it would be preferable to 
substitute ‘ Canaanite ' for ‘ Old Phoenician ’. 

p. 27: ' Words of which the basic morpho- 
logical shape begins with cc or ¢...’, but, 
according to p. 20, such shapes are precluded. 
Perhaps this passage should have read ' would 
have begun ’ ? 

p. 28: '... Arabic sorxipb shows a repug- 
nance to treating a phonetic segment con- 
sisting only of consonant + short vowel as a 
" word" ...'. Perhaps ‘ spelling pattern ’ 
would be more appropriate than ‘ soript ’. 

pp. 63-5: I think the description of the 
complicated problems of i'rüb in modern 
Standard Arabic has been accomplished with 
great skill, In the footnote on p. 54 the sentence 
ra'ü ‘aki milsa could, I suppose, have a third 
interpretation, i.e. * he saw my brother Moses '. 

p. 61: as regards ' the odd feature ’ that the 
numerals 3-10 ‘exhibit the “ feminine " 
marker when the numbered entity is masculino 
m the singular...’, one might now refer to 
R. Hetzron's article in JSS, xu, 2, 1967, 169—97. 

Iam not olear why B. shuns the eimple term 
* ordinal ' and prefers the cumbrous ‘ numerals 
marking place in a series ' ? 

p. 63: ' Normally, the theme oonqupies first 
position in the sentence .. . ', but oh the same 
page and on p. 108 Beeston shows that verbal 
sentences are just as frequent. Do I mis- 
understand him ? 

p. 66: the statement that in English, as 
opposed to Arabio, ' all predicates are marked 
as such by a verb’ hinges to a large extent on 
one’s conception of the copula. Is it really more 
than a mere marker of predication ? 

p. 69: in this case I find the table more 
complicated than the phenomena which it 18 
meant to elucidate. 

p. 71: ‘The pronoun element in a verb 
faithfully reflects the gender and number...’, 
but this is neither always the case nor un- 
ambiguously so. 
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p. 72: in several contexts here ‘ semantic 
base' would, in my view, be preferable to 
* predicate element’. B. himself points out in 
ll. 9-10 that the term ' pronoun element’ 18 
not very fitting. 

The vowel pattern alone does not distinguish 
the prefix set from the suffix set; it does get 
some help from consonante. 

I think it would be well to add here : ‘ which 
stems occur in any given verb is unprediotable 
and is à matter for the dictionary ’. 

p. 73: I would like to see the statement 
* Usually, all verbs sharing the same root 
have some slight degree of semantic relation- 
ship with each other ' reformulated along these 
Imes: ‘ Usually the derived stems have some 
degree of semantio relationship with each 
other’. B. himself gives an excellent outline 
of the semantic features usually associated 
with individual stems (pp. 74-5), and it seems 
to me that the addition of ' slight ' does not do 
full justice to the situation. 

In the footnote on this page I am not clear 
why the oonventional terminology of ' pro- 
gressive, partial assunia&tion in contact’ is 
avoided in favour of * extension of the.velariza- 
tion prosody ’. 

pp. 74-5: I should have thought that stem 
IV can most readily be characterized as 
‘causative’, while the term ‘ergative’? is 
peculiarly applicable to stem IT. 

I was surprised to find stem X described as 
of ‘rather limited’ occurrence, especially as 
B. himself says, rightly, on the following page 
that it is still freely productive of new verbs. 
In a random sample of Wehr’s dictionary I find 
nine examples of X in 25 pp. 

B. is, of course, entirely right in rejecting the 
generalization (p. 75, note) that stem IT has 
intensifying value, but his assertion that ker 
and qti are ' rarities with hardly any parallel in 
the whole lexioon’ seems to me somewhat 
exaggerated. Here are just one or two further 
examples : 

sahaga ‘ to bruise’; II ' to crush, annihilate’ 

badara ‘to dissommate’; II ‘to waste, 
squander ” 

jama‘a ‘ to collect’ ; IL ‘ to pile up, amass’ 

qarasa ‘to pinch’; II ‘to pinch sharply, 
scratch all over ' 

p. 76: ‘The semantic contrast between 
suffix and prefix set lies in the value of the 
predicate element’. Would it not be more 
appropriate to substitute for the last eight 
words: 'resides in the placing of the pronoun 
element either before or after the predicate 
element’ ? 

p. 81: it is stated in the footnote that kwn 
is ‘ now almost never used autonomously '. At 


? of. John Lyons (ed.), New horizons in 
linguistics, Penguin, 1970, 320. 
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first I thought it was so used in the first two 
examples on p. 80, but I then realized that 
‘autonomously ’ must be intended to mean ‘ as 
an independent verb rather than as a copula or 
an auxiliary ’. 

p. 84: I would have thought that it was not 
so much that the Arabic a-subset was ‘ unlike 
& Latin subjunctive ' but that its use in Arabic 
was governed by formal rather than notional 
criteria. 

It seems to me that the brief chapters xv 
and xvi, on word order and lexicon and style, 
respectively, are particularly successful. That 
on word order breaks fresh ground and pute 
forward & number of new considerations which 
appear to infiuence this elusive factor. Chief 
among them are the principle that a defined 
entity normally precedes an undefined one and 
the recognition that rhythm has a distinctive 
effect on word order. Beeston himself will 
probably wish to return to these important 
pointe and write about them at greater length, 
but Arabista have here been shown an avenue 
along which farther progress oan now be made. 

p. 112: I find it hard to understand that 
after his own cogent observations on the 
allegations that have frequently been made 
about the nature of the Arabic lexicon B. 
should be willing to accept a ‘tendency to 
tautology’ based on the Semitic hterary 
device of paralelismus membrorum. But this 
paralleligm is neither tautologous nor synony- 
mous but progressive and intended to advance 
the course of the argument. 

Altogether this is a book that repays the 
most careful study and one which should be 
placed in the hands of all conoerned with the 
study of Arabic. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


S. M. SrERN: Aristotle on the world- 
state. ix, 88 pp. Oxford: Cashirer, 
[1970]. (Distributed by Luzac. 80s.) 


The truncated text of a letter purporting to 
have been written by Aristotle to Alexander 
was published from a Vatican manuscript 
by J. Lippert in 1891 (De epistula pseudo- 
aristotelica mepi Bacwelas commentatio, Halle- 
Berlin). Binoe then, three more manusoripta 
of the work have been discovered in Istanbul 
and of the fuller text that they give part 
coincides with the ‘ Messianic ' passage quoted 
by Moses b. Ezra from ‘a treatise called 
“ On justice’ addreesed by Aristotle to Alex- 
ander '. In his work Aristotle on the world-state 
the late Dr. Stern has analysed the additional 
passages given in the Istanbul manuscripts 
by way of introduction to a full edition of the 
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text that he was planning to bring out in colla- 
boration with Mr. O. Murray. 

In view of Galen’s reference to the frequency 
with which they were forged (Galen, xv, 108, 
Kühn) all letters attributed to the great names 
of classical antiquity are objeota of instant 
suspicion. The authenticity of Lippert’s text 
has had a number of supporters, including, 
most recently, Dr. Plezia, who has reprinted 
Lippert’s translation with a commentary of 
his own, but Lippert himself, together with a 
formidable list of later investigators, judged 
it to be spurious. Stern quotes Wilamowitz’s 
&ucoinot condemnation (p. 18) : * Aristotle did 
not utter words without thoughts’. He him- 
self admite the strength of the case against the 
letter, but is concerned to see if the material 
found in the fuller version of the text can alter 
the verdict. 

This fuller version adds three short sections 
to Lippert’s text. In the first, the author 
advises Alexander to move the conquered 
Persians, or at least their ruling classes, to 
Greece or Europe (p. 4). The second is a brief 
paragraph in which Alexander is told to ' work 
for the welfare of the cities ' (p. 0) —4 welfare 
that depends on ' prosperity and just be- 
haviour ' (p. 7). The third section is the source 
of the quotation of Moses b. Ezra, in which the 
author looks forward to an age of peace in 
which men wil divide their days into partae, 
‘part for rest and welfare of the body, part 
for education and attention to that noble 
pursuit, philosophy— studying what has been 
achieved and seeking what has not yet been 
attained’ (p. 8). The author adds that if he 
cannot himself live to see this, he hopes that 
it may oome about in the lifetime of his 
' friends and brethren °. 

Stern dismisses the second of these sections 
as ‘a rather banal piece of doctrine’ (p. 35) 
and concentrates his investigation on the first 
and the last. With regard to the first, he 
considers whether the advice to exile the 
Persians could derive from a later rhetorical 
exercise, which he doubts, and he quotes, 
from Diodorus, Alexander’s supposed plan 
to exchange Greek and Persian colonies. His 
conclusion is that this latter scheme, whose 
object would be ' breaking down the barriers 
between Greeks and barbarians’ (p. 33) is 
quite different from that outlined in the letter, 
which he considers to show ‘ reactionary anti- 
barbarian sentiment’ (p. 62). In this context 
he considers at gome length Aristotle’s opinions 
about ' the barbarians ', after which he writes : 
‘The conclusion is then that the passage 
could well be by Aristotle’ (p. 32). 

In the ‘ Addenda’ to his book he notes a 
point of crucial importance to this section. 
Amongst the argumenta used by the author to 
support his scheme is that it will provide 
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Alexander with lasting fame. Stern translates : 
‘ This will ensure you lasting fame and renown 
in Asia, and you will be remembered just as 
Attalus is remembered through having trans- 
ferred the inhabitants of Phrygia from their 
country’ (p. 6). This reference, as Stern 
pointa out, is puzzling. Nothing is known of 
the incident to which ıt refers and the names 
ean only be restored by conjecture from the 
Arabic. In the ' Addenda ' reference is made 
to two recent articles that deal with this letter, 
written by M. Grignaschi. Grignaschi identifies 
Attalus as Attalus I of Pergamon and the 
transferred people as the Galatians. This would 
involve an anachronism and prove the pas- 
sage to be spurious. However, as Grignaschi’s 
explanation involves the identification of what 
appears to be Faranja in the text as Galatia, 
16 cannot be considered proven. Stern writes : 
‘ I therefore leave it to the reader to assess the 
probabilities of the two explanations—or to 
find a third, and better, one ' (p. 87). 

It is clear that until this difficulty is resolved, 
if it ever can be, the problem of this section 
cannot be settled. There are a number of 
pointa, however, that can be advanced against 
its authenticity. For instance, there is a 
minor incongruity in the text, on which Stern 
does not comment. The translation runs: 
‘ People will ask: From where are these 
people, and who has settled them in this 
country and how and when did this happen ? 
It wil then be said: These were onoe the 
noblemen of Asia’ (p. 6). It is clear that the 
questioners must be thought to be in Europe 
looking at the exiled Persians. But the text 
goes on: ‘ This will ensure you lasting fame 
and renown in Asia’. This incongruity can 
easly be explained as intentional—the object 
being to show that Alexander’s fame will 
remain in both Europe and Asia, but stylistic- 
ally it appears clumsy and, at least arguably, 
unworthy of Aristotle. 

More important is the fact that olose to the 
heart of Aristotle’s thinking on practical 
matters is the concept of ó dpdmpos ‘the 
sensible man’. It is surely doubtful whether 
to suggest transferring all the Permans from 
Asia to Greece could be considered sensible. 
The letter notes that if they revolt against 
Alexander in Persia they will ‘find many 
people to assist them in this’ (p. 5), and were 
they out off from support they would obviously 
be less formidable. Nevertheless, the city 
states of Greece could scarcely have been 
expected to weloome such powerful, and pre- 
sumably disaffected, neighbours, still lesa to 
provide land for them. The letter does tone 
down the suggestion by adding that if it is not 
possible to remove all the Persians, then their 
nobles should be exiled, and Europe-—pre- 
sumably Magna Graecia and beyond—is 
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mentioned as a possible place of settlement as 
well as Greece. However, the fact that the 
transference of all the Persians to Greece was 
contemplated at all by the author lends the 
whole scheme a touch of absurdity that oan 
be argued to be more in keeping with a school 
exercise in rhetoric. Here it is hardly sufficient 
for Stern to write: ‘The question is whether 
the character of our passage favours the ex- 
planation of its being the effort of a rhetor. 
I think not.... An exercise advising the exile 
of the Persian nobility would have fallen flat, 
because it would have seemed too far-fetched ' 
(p. 28). 

Of the third passage Stern writes: ‘ This 
passage ...is our main concern.... Here we 
have the dream, expressed in personal, almost 
lyrical terms, of a future happy state of man- 
kind united in one kingdom’ (p. 35). In his 
investigation of its authenticity he summarizes 
Greek views on peace, particularly ‘ the 
common peace’. He considera whether the 
passage implies that there is to be equality in 
the ideal world and rightly concludes: ‘ Ita 
author's interest is centred on the future 
happiness of mankind brought about by a 
general peace, not on equality between Greeks 
and barbarians' (p. 42). He then turns to an 
analysis of Aristotle’s own views and argues 
that the tone of the passage could reflect a 
mood of optimism caused by Alexander’s early 
victories, before disillusionment led Aristotle 
baok to the concern that he shows in the 
Politica for the concept of the city state. 
Finally, he considers evidence from the 
Hellenistio and Roman periods, including the 
famous ‘ Messianic ' eclogue of Virgil. In con- 
clusion he writes: ‘I do not wish to over- 
state my case, and freely admit that there is 
no evidence that à contemporary of Alexander, 
let alone Aristotle, did entertain such a dream 
of a world-state .... The utmost I can do 1s 
to try to argue that such a daring idea is not 
impossible in that period ’ (p. 60). 

There sre some minor points on which 
Stern's arguments can be challenged. He is 
conoerned to show that his author is really 
thinking of all mankind and is not using the 
phrase * all men ’ as a synonym for ‘ all Greeks ’. 
He writes : ' There is nothing to exclude the 
possibility that in the author's view the bar- 
barians would remain, even in the universal 
state, barbarians : slaves and subjects to their 
Greek masters’ (p. 42). On the same page he 
writes of the ' full citizens’ who will ‘ spend 
their time in cultural activities and the study 
of philosophy ’. Here he is arguing well beyond 
the limits of his text which says clearly enough 
that ‘men will agree to constitute one rule’ 
(p. 7) and that these men—presumably bar- 
barians as well as Greeks—will study philo- 
sophy. Hither this has to be accepted as an 
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even more daring concept than Stern admite 
or else ‘ all men ' must in fact be ‘ all Greeks °. 

Stern begins his review of Greek attitudes to 
war and peace with the criticism of Ares m the 
Iliad (v, 890). A clearer starting-point is the 
famous speech by Sarpedon (Jad, xu, 310), 
where he tells Glaucus that, were he immortal, 
he would not go to war, but that, as death is 
inevitable, men should fight to win what 
immortality they can through fame. Perhaps 
the bitterest anti-war passage in Greek is 
found in the Agamemnon, where the Chorus 
tell of those who have thrown away their lives 
for the sake of another man’s wife (437 f.). In 
spite of this, half of Aeschylus’ epitaph is 
taken up with the fact that he fought at 
Marathon and, as Stern himself points out, the 
anti-war plays of Aristophanes call for ' peace 
in given situations’ (p. 37). The key-note of 
all this is common sense. War is accepted as 
inevitable, though it need not be provoked, 
and cities have to be defended. With the 
hegemony of Macedon and the victories of 
Alexander in the East this point of view must 
have Jost some of its immediacy, but that 
Aristotle, or the Aristotelian ' sensible man’ 
oould have thought at the time of Gaugamela 
that an age of world peace was dawning must 
be doubtful. The Greeks had no immediate 
experience of so wide an empire, but they 
surely knew enough of stasis within their own 
states to make them apprehensive of what 
would happen to such a kingdom when the 
ruler died. Stern quotes the T'ereus fragment 
of Sophooles (p. 40): ‘There is one human 
race. A single day brought us forth from our 
father and mother’. An equally apposite 
quotation, and one that Aristotle must have 
known well, comes from the Oedipus Colones : 
‘There is no constancy 'twirt friend and 
friend or oity and city ... Time in his endless 
course gives birth to endless days and nighta, 
wherem the merest nothing shall auffice to out 
with serried spears your bonds of amity ' (611 f., 
Loeb translation). 

One more point can be remarked in this 
section. Stern notes that nothing is known of 
the translator and sensibly adds: ‘ the study 
of the techniques and styles of the Arab 
translators has not yet reached a stage 
which allows us to form definite conclumons ' 
(p. 72). It is observable, though, that from 
the second sentence of this passage, starting 
‘Happy is he...’ (p. 7) the Arabio runs more 
smoothly than it does in any other passage of 
the letter, either in Lippert’s text or in Stern’s 
added sections. In particular, it mdulges in 
duplication of words and phrases to provide 
balance and rhetorical effect (41L., tl, al 
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forgery, but serious consideration should be 
given to the question whether this section 
has not been adapted by an Arab. 

There are more pointe of this kind that can 
be added to or subtracted from Stern’s argu- 
ments. Nor is this surprising, as the purpose 
of the work was obviously to stir controversy 
before the appearance of the promised edition 
of the full text. But though we need not 
accept all the points that ıt makes, the quality 
of the work itself cannot be challenged. It 
displays the immense range of the author’s 
erudition, his technical mastery, his fondness 
for and excellence in academic argument. 
Even where it seems that he has been carried 
too far by his enthusiasm to prove his point, 
this enthusiasm is balanced by the soundness 
and fairness of his judgement. Thus he admits 
at the end: ‘It seems to me that for the time 
being the main arguments of those denying 
the authenticity of the epistle have not been 
refuted’. With this conclusion most of his 
readers will have to agree. But if the case that 
he has tried to make out is not accepted, the 
stimulus is there for futher inquiry—and the 
loss to scholarahip caused by his untimely 
death is only too clear. 

M. O. LYONS 


G. E. von GRUNEBAUM (ed.): Logic 
in classical Islamic culture. (Giorgio 
Levi Della Vida Conferences.) [vii], 
142 pp., front. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1970. DM 56. 


The essays in this volume are those read at 
a conference at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, at which the first presentation of 
the Giorgio Levi Della Vida Medal, to Professor 
Robert Brunschvig, was made. It is intended 
that this should be the first volume of a series, 
further volumes of whioh will appear at 
intervals of two years; the topic connecting 
the various papers at each conference is 
selected by the recipient of the medal on that 
occasion. 

The conneoting topic of this conference 18 
logic, and the papers in this volume are: 
* Logic and law in classical Islam ', by Professor 
Brunsohvig, who is concerned with rationality 
in the shari‘a; ‘The logical structure of 
Islamic theology’, by Professor J. van Ess, 
who deals with the different types of logic in 
Islamic theology and concludes that Stoicism 
had a very considerable influence; ‘ Language 
and logic in classical Islam’, by Professor 
M. Mahdi, who discusses the debate between 
Matta b. Yünus and al-Bir&fi on the respective 
merits of language and logic; ‘ Posts and 
critics in the third century A.H.', by Professor 
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8. A. Bonebakker, who, taking as his startang- 
point the texts of Ibn Qutayba and Ibn al- 
Mu'tazz, reconsiders the question of the 
relationship of Arab literary oriticigm with the 
poetry of the Jahiliyya and of the Moderns ; 
‘The “law merchant ” of the medieval Arabio 
world’, by Professor A. L. Udovitoh, who 
points out the importance of oustom in 
medieval Islamic mercantile law. 

The first three of these papers, those that 
are more directly concerned with logio, are, 
as is to be expected, scholarly and informative, 
but not especially stimulating or interesting. 
Professor Udovitch’s paper, on the other hand, 
which is somewhat peripheral to the connecting 
theme, is extremely good : clear, concise, and 
well written. The subject is not one that 
appears likely to hold the attention of anyone 
but a specialist, but, in the event, it does so, 
to a degree that those of the first three papers, 
in spite of their more general appeal, do not. 

The other paper that is peripheral to the 
theme, Professor Bonebakker’s, I had hoped 
to find of particular interest. I must confess, 
however, to a feeling of disappointment upon 
reading it: 1t is difficult to specify the reason 
for this, for the paper contains much valuable 
and entertaining information. I think that the 
reason must, in fact, be that clasacal Arabic 
literary criticism is, on the whole, not very 
interesting. Although it is of historical value 
to know what the attitudes of the oritics were 
to their contemporary poets and to the 
ancients, the criticism that they produced is, 
to my mind, almost totally lacking in intrinsic 
value, because it is irrelevant to the poetry 
as literature. 

Professor Bonebakker is not, of course, in 
this paper, primarily concerned with the 
quality of the criticiam that he is discussing. 
He does seem, however, to accord it some 
value, for he says ' the generation of Ásma'i 
and Ibn al-A'rábi... can claim to have won a 
certain distinotion in the field of literary 
criticism '. It is difficult to agree with this 
judgement; indeed, one is often tempted to 
wonder ifthe Arabs actually liked literature, as 
such. The observation of the ' Sootish Lord ' 
concerning Lancelot Andrewes might aptly be 
applied to almost any Arab literary critic : 
‘that he was learned, but he did play with his 
Text, as a Jack-an-apes does, who takes up a 
thing and toeses and playes with it, and then 
he takes up another, and playes a little with it. 
Here's a pretty thing, and there's a pretty 
thing ! '. 

J. N. MATTOOK 


JAMES T. Monroz (tr.) : The Shu'übwya 
in al-Andalus: the risdla of Ibn 
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Garcia and five refutations. (Univer- 
sity of California Publications. Near 
Eastern Studies, Vol. 13.) vii, 105 pp. 
Berkeley, etc.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1970. $3.50. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £1.70.) 


Dr. Monroe has performed a considerable 
service in drawing attention to the six texts he 
has brought together m one volume for the 
first time. They form a compact group 
ostensibly dealing with a single subject, the 
relative merits of the Arabs and the other 
races of the Muslim world in partioular in al- 
Andalus. The theme had been, of course, 
developed extensively in the Muslim East two 
centuries before Ibn Garcia tried his hand ; 
it is characteristic of the anti-Arab movement 
know as the Shu'übiyya and its attendant 
controversy. Ibn Garcia and hi pro-Arab 
opponents were writing in a well-established 
genre that must be considered a jeu d'esprit of 
Arabic belles-lettres, all the more because ıt 
is representative of & manner that pervades 
Arabic composition from the days of the 
Jühiliyya, the polemic which seeks to invert 
the assertion of the rival and turn it back upon 
him. Such polemic appears in the anecdotes 
of that anthology of the Muslim West, the 
Dhakhira of Ibn Bass&m, as the fashionable 
occupation in the court circles of the eleventh 
century, the means of deploying accomplish- 
ment for the entertainment of all concerned. 
From the quotation from al-Ma‘arri that 
conoludes his rtsdla, it might be thought that 
Ibn García had written in good humour in just 
such a context. 

Polemic, however, expressed with all the 
rhetorical devices of the Arabio language, 
could and did serve more serious purposes. 
The Shu‘ibiyya in the Muslim East has been 
taken to express a revolution in which new 
classes were stripping the power from the old. 
It is Dr. Monroe's thesis that the risdla of Ibn 
Garcia and its refutations are similarly signifi- 
cant of a history of social conflict, frequently 
bitter, in al-Andalus. He considers that the 
establishment of the non-Arab mulük al-fawa@ if 
for the first time permitted the full expression 
of anti-Arab views before the return of fanatical 
orthodoxy in the twelfth century. The ex- 
planation emphasizes the fact that tho risdla 
is the principal, even the only work to justify 
the assertion of an Andalusian Shu'übiyya in 
the proper literary sense. Dr. Monroe attempts 
to establish ite social significance by relatang it 
to the history of the Mu'tazila in al-Andalus. 
Nevertheless this isolation is suspicious, and 
it is worth while to seek a specific reference 
instead of more general considerations of 
Andalusian history. It may be suggested, in 
fact, that the reference of the risala is not to 
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al-Andalus at all, but to contemporary 
Ifriqiya. 

Dr. Monroe can show that Ibn Garcia was 
writing m Denia in the third quarter of the 
eleventh oentury in reply to & poet of Almeria. 
Between 1048 and 1058 a polemic between 
writers of the Fatimid and Zirid dynasties 
would have established the Zirid defeat at 
Haydaran and the subsequent emigration of 
the court from Qayrawan to Mahdiya as the 
result of an invasion by Hilalf Arabs compar- 
able to the flood occasioned by the breaking of 
the Ma’rib dam. The metaphor would have 
been appropriate since the Zirids claimed 
descent from Qaht&én and the Yemeni kings, 
rendering Qayrawan the equivalent of their 
capital. Many of the Qayrawan! men of letters 
passed into al-Andalus to be celebrated by 
Ibn Bass&m ; one, Ibn Sharaf, landed at 
Almeria, while another, al-Dārımī, landed at 
Denia only to rejeot ita lord, Ibn García's 
patron, and go on to Toledo. Ibn García would 
have had occasion and a motive to write 
against Ifriqiyan émigrés who compared them- 
selves to the people of Saba, and against the 
‘Yemeni’ Almeria which had welcomed one 
of the most notable, doubtless in verse and 
prose. In so far as he deals with the Arabs, the 
Yemeni diaspora is indeed his subject; he 
opens with an image of emigration, and his 
argument turns on the bursting of the dam. 
It is the more significant that the author of 
Dr. Monroe's fourth refutation, the first in 
pomt of time, was one of the Qayrawinl 
exiles. Typically ıt has been abbreviated by 
Ibn Bassam, but in it the image of the destruc- 
tive flood, the say} al-‘arim, has been trans- 
ferred from the cause of the emigration to the 
movement of people and so to the Arab 
conqueste. The Andalusian association of the 
sayl al-'arim with the fünat al-Qayrawan, how- 
ever, is shown by Ibn Bassam’s use of the 
metaphor for the. Hilalis ın his desoription of 
the event quoted by al-Tijani, and again in 
` his sala sayl finat al-Qayrawdn apropos of Ibn 

Sharaf. 


It is at pointe such as this that it becomes 
desirable to have an edition of the text m 
conjunction with the translation as the ultimate 
basis of argument. In this case the foregoing 
considerations would place the subjeot in & 
different light. It might be suggested that Ibn 
Garoia’s risdia is isolated because ite occasion 
was foreign, whatever echoes of the culture of 
the peninsula it may contain. Equally it may 
have had little serious sting, an artificial con- 
tribution to an aristocratic game. It is the 
authors of the refutations of the Almohad 
period who might be thought to have lifted it 
out of context, treating it from an ideological 
standpoint as a groas insult to Islam calling for 
an anti-Christian diatribe. The significance of 
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this for the identification of race with religion 
noted by Dr. Monroe as a feature of Iberian 
society in the later Middle Ages is consider- 
able. At the same time it would indicate a more 
radical change of consciousness in the twelfth 
century than his argument would admit. 


M. BRETT 


Yousker Brepri [YOsur Bapni| and 
GEORGE Scott (tr.) : The memoirs of 
DBabikr Bedri. xxii, 250 pp., front., 
map. London, etc.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. 55s. 


Rich as the period of the Mahdist movement 
in the Sudan (1881-08) is in primary Arabic 
and English dooumente, it lacks almost 
completely an important type of literature, 
namely memoirs of Sudanese participants. 
Though problematio from the methodological 
pomt of view, memoir literature offers the 
historian & dimension not often found in other 
types of doouments, i.e. a personal record of 
events as they are reflected in the day-to-day 
life of a private individual. 

At present, students of the Sudanese 
Afahdiyya have at their disposal the memoirs 
of two Sudanese persons, both written fairly 
long after the overthrow of the Mahdist state 
by the British. The first is an account by 
Yüsuf Mikhail, a Copt who wrote his memoirs 
in 1034,! the second is the book of Babikr 
Badri. 

Bübikr Badri, a Muslim of the Rub&tab tribe 
(of the Ja‘aliyin group), was born in the Sudan 
in 1861 and died there in 1954 at a ripe old age 
after a most interesting and colourful career, 
which included a highly important contribution 
to the development of education in the Sudan. 
However, ıt is a alight exaggeration to olaim, 
as his son Yüsuf Badri does in the preface to 
the English edition, that ‘through his vision 
&nd perseverance he was able to change a 
reactionary society into a progressive 
nation .. .' (p. vii). 

About 10 years ago Yüsuf Badri published in 
the Sudan three volumes (of approximately 
670 pp.) entitled: Babikr Badri, T'a'rikA 
hayati, [1959-61 ?].3 The first volume covers 
the years 1861-98, the second 1899-1928, and 
the third 1929-53. 

The first of these volumes has recently been 
translated into English. The book describes 


lSee S. M. Nur, A critical edition of the 
memoirs of Yusuf Mikha' il, unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, University of London, 1963. 

2 See Nasr el Hag Ali, ‘Shaykh Babikr 
Badri’s autobiography: Ta’rikh hayati’, 
Sudan Notes and Records, xuv, 1907, 71-6. 
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the hfe of B&bikr Badri from childhood to 
middie age, covering mainly the Mahdist 
period (227 out of 242 pp.). At the end of the 
book, Bábikr Badri says: ‘I do not know 
anything that I can write about the high 
politics of the Mahdist Government, because I 
waa junior to those who had access to such 
things. Besides, I was busy tradmg, and 
avoided politica’. Paradoxically, this is 
precisely the reason for the major importance 
of Badri's memoirs. Although he began writing 
at a very advanced age (in 1944, when he was 
nearly 85), apparently relying on memory, and 
although his notes (now at the University of 
Khartoum) were edited by his son, the account 
is most important for the student of the 
Mahdiyya. Day-to-day life, notions and 
concepts, beliefs and thoughts, ways of life, 
manners and customs—are all fasoinatingly 
reflected in Badri’s life story, which was far 
from routine even by the standards of the 
stormy days of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. The book is full of wit and 
humour, illustrative details and interesting 
insights. 

The English translation is preceded by a 
short, excellent, historical introduction by 
P. M. Holt (pp. ix—xvii). The translators have 
divided the account into chapters and, with 
Professor Holt’s assistance, have added useful 
footnotes. Unfortunately, the index does not 
molude Arabic terms explamed in the foot- 
notes. A short and useful bibliographical list 
is given on p. xix, but the above-mentioned 
article by Nasr el Hag Ali, 1s not included. 
The translation is fluent and generally concise. 
However, a rigorous comparison of the English 
version with the Arabic original discloses 
occasions] omissions in the translation (not 
noted in the English text) as well as slight 
inaccuracies. 

Finally, ıt should be stressed that this 
translation provides further access to the rich 
source materials of the Mahdiyya and the 
Sudan in the nineteenth century. It is hoped 
that the two remaining volumes of Badri's 
autobiography will be translated in the near 
future. The publication of this book is a good 
beginning to the publication of additional 
translations or critical editions of Arabio 
documenta located in libraries in the Sudan 
and elsewhere. 

HAIM SHAKED 


Kum KepouniE: The Chatham House 
Verston and other Middle-Kastern 
studies. [vii], 488 pp. London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, [1970]. 75s. 


This excellent and polemical book is a 
collection of Middle Eastern studies which have 
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appeared in various journals over nearly two 
decades. To these & new work is added— 
‘The Chatham House Version’ (pp. 351-94). 
This is an attack on Toynbee’s conception 
of history and more particularly on Toynbee’s 
application of that conception to the history 
of the Middle Kast in the early decades of this 
century—an attack in which others too come 
in for Professor Kedourie’s powerful but 
gentlemanly invective. Although ıt might be 
said that here he is flogging a dead horse (surely 
all recent history has to be rewritten every 10 
years or 80) yet the chapter in question many 
will, no doubt, find the most entertaining in a 
book which 18 absorbing from cover to cover. 

Personally I find the remaining chapters 
(the bulk of this work) the more profitable 
reading, for it is in these that Professor 
Kedourie displays his great learning and his 
enviable technique as an historian. Usmg 
published Arabic sources, he is not dependent 
solely on a Western documentation for infor- 
mation about the happenings in the Middle 
East. He is therefore able to study inter- 
national history in that area from the Eastern 
aB well as from the Western angle. In so doing 
he remains remarkably detached. With his 
scholarly precision he exposes many myths. 
In the course of thease exposures there are many 
in the niches of history who lose their haloes. 
In the easay on the capture of Damascus (1 
October 1918) he joins those who have 
questioned the validity of T. E. Lawrenoe's 
Seven pillars of wisdom and here he certeinly 
goes to the root of the matter : ‘ The Damascus 
episode as narrated in Seven Pillars is, then, & 
orux in judging whether Lawrence succeeded 
in his attempt to find in art the fulfilment 
which eluded him in war and polities, to distil 
out of the bitter discordance of his adventures, 
for his own solace and the world's admiration, 
& transparent thing of truth and beauty. He 
seems to have failed since, on his own admis- 
sion, this episode—the keystone of his narrative 
—is heavy and opaque with deliberate sup- 
pression ’. 

In much the same way the reputations and 
writings of others come under Professor 
Kedourie’s searching examination : Dr. Weiz- 
mann in the chapter on Samuel and the 
Government of Palestine ; Sir Herbert Samuel 
in that same chapter ; Sa‘d Zaghlül and more 
particularly the men who had dealings with 
him (Milner, Allenby, and Walrond) in ch. v ; 
Fuad in ch. vi and vii ; Faisal, king of Iraq, in 
ch. ix, where even Gertrude Bell 1a little spared. 
In ch. xi, George Antonius’s The Arab awaken- 
ing and George Antonius’s wealthy patron 
Charles Crane are the subject of some oritical 
comment. This chapter, which is one of the beat 
in the book, deals with religion and politios in 
the Middle East, much attention being devoted 
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to the diary and the career of Khalil Sakakin{, 
who ‘like other pedagogues of his time and 
place ... was a recruiting sergeant for the 
ignorant armies whose endless brawls now 
have the Middle East for a stage’. Another 
good chapter is that on minorities. Here 
Professor Kedourie concludes : ' The fate of 
minorities such as the Armenians and tho Jews 
of Iraq is merely an extreme result of the 
turmou introduced by the west in the east’. 

Broadly speaking Professor Kedourie’s thesis 
is that Europe, having destroyed the Turkish 
Empire which governed through denomi- 
national and local organization, failed to put 
a more satisfactory organization ın ite place. 
His view is that the British in particular were 
not imperial enough—that working on false 
premuses, the belief that independent states 
run by gentlemanly demoocrate could be estab- 
lished (a belief which Professor Kedourie 
regards as a guilt complex rather than sheer 
ignorance), they opened the way to local cut- 
throats, unscrupulous schemera, and sham 
liberal intellectuals whose activities have 
produced the mess there is to-day. Of all the 
stupidities which the Britash believed in, the 
greatest according to Professor Kedourie is 
pan-Arabism, to which subject he devotes 
oh. vii and indeed many scattered pages in 
other parts of his book. For him there is no 
such thing as a national Arab identaty—only 
factions like the Sunnis, the Maronites, and the 
Shií'as. Then again he finds no nationalist 
alliance between the middle and the upper 
elasses-—only the official and ruling classes on 
the one hand and the subject masses on the 
other. Like Zionism, nationalism was, he 
argues, & foreign importation. 

Nevertheless, it remains an historical fact 
that even if pan-Arabiam had no reality, the 
official British, for good or for evil, worked 
upon the assumption that ıt existed, only to 
be edged ont of the Middle East, according to 
Professor Kedourie, by those who acted in ite 
name but from other motives. The tenor of 
Professor Kedourie's writings is that it ought 
to have been otherwise and though he says in 
one place that history neither teaches lessons 
nor repeats itself and takes special pains to cas- 
tigate Toynbee for basing his precepts upon 
history, he often goes near to saymg that 
history shows what the British, or the Frenoh 
for that matter, should have done. No doubt 
we can all be wiser when we have seen what 
has happened, or at least we may think we 
are wiser. Quite obviously British policy (and 
this is true not only of policy in the Middle 
East but elsewhere in the world) was often 
based upon inadequate intelligence or upon 
pictures clouded by moral or ideological visions, 
but ıt is difficult to see how it could have been 
otherwise. There were no Kedouries to put the 
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British government right. In any case a 
government, even though well supplied with 
detailed information about the problems with 
which it deals, can easily go wrong by knowing 
not quite enough or by backing wrong horses. 
Contemporary intelligence, as distinob from 
the later knowledge which is the result of 
historical study and the blessings of hind- 
sight, is nearly always suspeot and certainly 
hard to evaluate, while & ruthless and cruder 
realpolitik may solve immediate difficulties only 
to raise other problems later on in different 
quarters and cause thoee who follow it to 
deteriorate in the process. 

But to say all thig, however, is not to ques- 
tion the bamo historica] value of these scholarly, 
vigorous and well-documented essays. For in 
his zest for examining the validity of earlier 
writings and the reputations of politicians, 
Professor Kedourie has put a lot of history 
right—at least for the time being. 


D. DARIN 


JAN REYOHMAN and ÁNANIASZ ZAJAOZ- 
EKOWSKI: Handbook of Ottoman- 
Turkish diplomatics. Revised and 
expanded translation by Andrew S. 
Ehrenkreutz. Edited by Tibor Halasi- 
Kun. (Publications in Near and 
Middle East Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Series A, vi) 282 pp., 13 
plates. The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 
1968. Guilders 72. 


In his introductory note to this long- 
expected translation the editor tells us that 
the Handbook * is a result of a meeting held in 
September 17, 1956 in Lenox, Massachusetts, 
at which Professors Hamilton A. R. Gibb, 
Tibor Halasi-Kun, Bernard Lewis, Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith and T. Cuyler Young were 
present. The aim of this meeting was to disouss 
ways and means of improving studies in 
Ottoman Diplomatacs in the United States of 
America. Among other questions, that of the 
desirability of a field handbook in English 
arose, and it was resolved to translate and 
enlarge the Zarys dyplomaiyki osmantsko- 
tureckiej (Warazawa, 1955) by Jan Reychman 
and Ananiasz Zajączkowski to this end. This 
work was then made possible by means of the 
support of the Social Science Research Council, 
the sponsor of the meeting '. 

The Zarys (a copy of which cost the present 
writer 15s. 6d. in 1957) is a modest, useful 
little work, entirely national in outlook, its 
aim being to instruct the Polish student of 
Ottoman diplomatios by means of the docu- 
ments which are available to him in Warsaw 
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and to provide him with the basio research 
materials for the history of the diplomatic 
relationship between Poland and the Ottoman 
Empire. As its scope is not international a 
clearer idea of ita contents would have been 
given had the translation been entitled Hand- 
book of Ottoman- Polish diplomatics. The 
original consists of an introduction which 
indicates, under countries, the archives where 
Ottoman documents may be found, then the 
progress made in each country in the pubh- 
cation of such documents. There follow sections 
on Islamic calligraphy, Ottoman diplomatics, 
and ancillary disciplines. Finally, and this is 
the great benefit of the work for those ignorant 
of Polish, there follows an author-list (14 pp.) 
of publications on Ottoman diplomatics up to 
1954. In spite of the spate of publications since 
then, this is still a useful tool for research. 

The Handbook, however, denies us the list 
as such, preferring to incorporate the entries 
(with very few added to the original number 
and an asterisk appended to those which the 
editor could not check) into that part of the 
introduction dealing with publications. As a 
result, the introduction now oocupies the first 
103 pp. of the translation, as against 46 pp. in 
the original. We are also denied the original’s 
ooloured plate of a splendid tughré. 

Since the plates are all-important in a work 
concerned with teaching palaeography, which 
has to train the student’s eye by enabling him 
to compare the original document with a& 
correct: transcription of it, it may be of use to 
comment upon some of the plates in the 
Handbook. They are taken from the Zarys, 
are slightly leas well produced, and contain 
extra mistakes in the transcriptions. 

No. 16: illegible in both works. 

No. 18: transposes all and (yall. The 
translation should be: ‘ He is Allah, the One, 

.’, with the Names cited above in their 
correct places. 

No. 23: misreads d4SJd,bU! and alti 
ea. In spite of its intention to illustrate & 
Sultan’s in&tulatio, his name does not appear 
on the photograph. 

No. 24: almost illegible. (Ua, <n Ll, 
1. ^4-| and «J are mis-spelt. 

No. 25: one has to read iu Yy.. 
orta dos a. 

No. 26: in the transcription of this title, 
which is diffleult to read and wretchedly re- 
produced, yl- ig mis-spelt, ob gsh is not 
completed, «i,j, (and Livonia) is not achieved, 
but ‘ Latva offered erroneously instead. 


No. 28: illegible. It is a photograph of the 
original of the 1577 Ottoman—Polish treaty, 
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which is given 8 platea in the Zarys and then 
is only just legible ; here it has been reduced 
to occupy 4 platea. The treaty itself has been 
omitted, inexplicably, from the list of Polish- 
Turkish treaties at p. 183. 

The text has ite share of errors, old and new. 
As examples of the former one sees still 
unoorrected at p. 147 the date in Ottoman, 
with the year preceding the month and, in the 
list of Grand Viziers at p. 195, Tavil Mehmet 
Sokollu still loses his post in 084 in favour of 
Cigalazade Sinan who, after enjoying a fantasy 
three years in office, becomes Grand Vizier 
‘again’ in 1006—aoctually his first and only 
appointment. To cite but two new errors, 
there is the curious mis-spelling 4SJ z for yarij 
at p. 136, and at p. 192 the dates of the first 
Ottoman rulers have been revised. 

In spite of ite imprint date of 1068, the 
Handbook did not appear in the British book- 
shops, at least, until June, 1970. The price of 
ita American edition (Humanities Preas), which 
cannot be ordered from Europe, is given in 
Books in print 1969 as $10.25, half that of its 
European edition. The reason why Americans 
can obtain this work at such a favourable price 
is explained perhaps by the last sentence of 
the ' Editor's note’: ‘We hope that the 
Handbook of Ottoman-Turkish Diplomatics 
will become an important contribution to the 
efforts aimed to further studies in Ottoman 
Diplomatics in the United States of America *. 


S. A. SKILLITER 


D. N. MaoKzmnziE (ed. and tr.): The 
'Sütra of the causes and effects of 
actions’ in Sogdian. (School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Univer- 
sity of London. London Oriental 
Series, Vol. 22.) xii, 77 pp. London, 
ete. : Oxford University Press, 1970. 
653. 


The Sogdian version of the Buddhist ‘ Sütra 
of causes and effects’ was first published in 
facsimile, in 1920. Six years later, in the same 
Mission Pelliot series, there appeared in French 
an edition with transliterataon and translation 
by R. Gauthiot together with P. Pelliot’s 
translation of the Chinese original (or parallel 
text); this was supplemented in the third 
fascicle (1928) by a glossary, a commentary on 
the Ohinese text by Pelliot, and additional 
notes and corrections by E. Benveniste. The 
latter scholar provided a revised translation of 
the Sütra, with & list of improved readings, as 
an appendix to his 1946 edition of the Sogdian 
Vessaniara Játaka. By this time W. Lentz, 
H. Reichelt, and F. Rosenberg had contributed 
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a number of important studies concerning the 
Sutra. 

Since 1946 our acquaintance with the 
Sogdian language has increased significantly, 
as has our knowledge of the East Iranian 
languages, both ancient and modern, which of 
course are of great help in settling Sogdian 
lexical problems. Of further consequence for 
the comprehension of the Sogdian text of the 
‘Sititra of causes and effects’ has been the 
identification of other copies of the Chinese text 
and early Chinese commentaries thereto. 

It is therefore with justice that Dr. 
MacKenzie, taking stock of the foregoing 
developments, wrote 1n the introduction to his 
new edition of the Sūtra, ‘it is now far from 
convenient to use the original edition. Like 
any outdated glossary ... the original one is a 
permanent pitfall for the unwary user. The 
time therefore seems ripe for a new edition, 
incorporating all possible improvements ’. 

Dr. MacKenzie, who has earned distinction 
through many other publications on Middle 
and New Iranian languages, has fulfilled this 
recent task most admirably. His edition 
provides a revised transliteration of the 
Sogdian text, with English translation on 
facing pages; a series of brilliant notes 
incorporating the fruits of his collaboration 
with sinologists ; and an annotated glossary. 

Dr. MacKenzie states that no attempt was 
made to provide a complete etymological 
vocabulary ; nevertheless his glossary provides 
much useful comparative materia, especially 
from  Khwarezmian and  Yaghnobi and 
includes a number of fresh and delightful 
etymological solutions. I shall now offer some 
further etymological and lexical observations 
as & supplement to Mack.’s ! glossary. 

'BPwnp-, BPwnp- ' to akin, decorticate '. Not 
related to Man. MPers. ’bAwm- ‘ uncover ’, Skt. 
4/subh, but rather to Khwar. 'rànb- (< Olt. 
*drumba-) ‘ to skin, peel, husk’ ; Oss. reduvyn 
(< *fra-drauba-) ‘to *excoriate' ; Bogd. Zópà 
(< *draubd-) ‘a peel, husk’ etc., on which 
see further my remarks in M. Boyce and 
I. Gershevitch (ed.), W. B. Henning memorial 
volume, 1970, 885-6. *fra-drumba- > *frzumb- 
> *(offumb- > (a)feumb-; of. *fra-zaniaka- 
> B Be'nt' k ( feandé) ‘ child, eon ' mentioned by 
Mack. on p. 39, top. 

qw'8'k/y ‘*sanctuary, stiipa’ (see MaoK.'s 


1In this review, abbreviations for well- 
known Iranistic publications follow those given 
by MacKenzie, pp. xi ff. For names of 
languages I use the following sbbreviations 
which depart from those of Mack., loo. ott. : 
B = Buddhist (Sogdian); Chin. = Chinese ; 
Chr. = Christian (Sogdian) ; Khwar. = Khwa- 
rezmian; Man. = anichean (Sogdian), but 
Man. MPers. — Manichean Middle Persian ; 
NPers. = New Persian. 
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note on p. 37). To the Christian ocourrences of 
this word may be added the following from 
fragments of a Psalter in Sogdian script, which 
I am editing for publication : (p)[to](’8’y), Syr. 
hyk? ‘ temple’ Ps. v, 8 ; pw’dy, Syr. byth dmry’ 
‘the house of the Lord’ Ps. xxui, 6; ZKy(n) 
(p)[w]()5y, Syr. hyklh ' his temple ' Ps. xxix, 9. 
The etymology mentioned by Mack., *hapa- 
‘“* worship’ (to Skt. 4/sap) * plus wô ' place, 
seat, bed ’ was first suggested to me (in a letter) 
by Dr. Gershevitch as & concervable alternative 
to other combinations with wô which I had 
contemplated, e.g. with first member *apa- or 
*upa-; of. my STSC,? 197. MaoK. remarks 
that if Gershevitch’s etymology 18 correot, then 
Chr. ‘ pw'dy, with -d-, would negate the direct 
connection of Sogd. wô with Oss. wat 
[idem]...’. But it is unnecessary to bring in 
pwade in this regard, since the pronunciation of 
the simple form as 1018 (and not 110) 1s proved 
by the Chr. spelling w’d(-) throughout BST, 
I|: gen. pl. w'diy 85.30 ; obl. wdy 40.17 and 
92.50; of. qwrc wdy 60.3 ; aco. gure wdw 01.6 
‘womb’ (for qwrc of. Osa. gwyrdz ‘ embryo ’). 
Oss. twat is discussed in detail by Benveniste, 
Btudes sur la langue osséte, 1959, 110-13, where 
an origm in *wahaia- ' dwelling ' is proposed ; 
and now that it ıs olear that wô stands for 
wä, Henning’s connexion of it with Av. vd13+ 
eto. ' river-bed ’ is all the more convinomg. 

BS’ystk ' oovered, wrapped’. Among the 
related forms MaoK. mentions (p. 39) Khwar. 
wéódy- ‘to strangle’ < *awa-darzaya-. This 
finds an exact cognate in Chr. Sogd. 'wdyz- 
idem, which furnishes the meaning and correct 
reading of B ’wé’yz- (not ’w3’yn-) TSP, 2, 284. 
For the Chr. attestation and the B passage, see 
my STSC, 60; further on Khwar. (’)wédy- 
STSC, 152, addendum. 

Brwz'mk ‘flying’. The same word now 
seems to be attested in Chr. spelling. ] brwz’ny 
BST, n, 97.2, corresponds to ‘wp’ démy’ ‘ a bird 
of the sky ’ ın the Syriao parallel text I have 
identified ; hence I would read the Chr. word 
as *fnuzny ‘a thing that fles’ (possibly 
preceded by [em’ncyq] ‘ heavenly’). In Chi. 
texts broken f may sometimes be mistaken 
for b. 

Brzw'n'y ‘long-lived’ (< frz-zw'n'y) in ll. 

2 ./sap = ‘ look after, attend to, venerate ’ 
= Av. «/hap. In Yasna 31, 22 a&om . . hapti 
‘he serves (= upholds or venerates) "Truth ' 
= RV riam sap-; Yasna 43, 4 hafft . . . aid 
“you serve (= attend to or mete out) the 
rewards’, of. sapante abhi with obj. ratim 
‘gift’ RV 7.38.5. The usual translation of 
a/hap as ‘hold’ goes back to Bartholomae, 
who incorrectly compared Gr. darw. 

3 Studies in the texts of the Sogdian Christians 


(Ph.D. thesis, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1967); copies available from the 
author. 
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107 and 508 is & literal translation of the 
Chinese, but in l. 107 Brzzw'n'y pr'n'y ‘ long- 
lived insect’ is an odd rendering for Chin. 
fei wo ‘flying moth’. MaoK.'s explanation 
(p. 37) that this ‘1s presumably a facetious, or 
propitaatory, substitute for  miwrrzkzw'ny 
“ short-lived ” ° 18 not oonvinemg. Its perhaps 
better to assume that Drzzw'n'y pr'ny is a 
copyist's error (via "frzw'n'y pr'ny) for 
*Brwz'n'y pr’n’y ` flying insect '. Unfortunately 
the Sogdian word for ‘ moth ' has not survived ; 
it would perhaps be too bold to suggest that 
the Sogdian original of the passage in question 
had *frwzm'y “prw’n’y ‘flying moth’, cf. 
NPers. parväna and (if not < NPers) 
Sanglechi parwinek ‘ butterfly’, parwinekog 
* moth '. 

Bwk’ ‘salvation’. Mack. suggesta that this 
form (as against the usual Bwy) may be s‘ nonoe 
analogical formation from fwys-, cf. yok’ 
“teaching”: ywys- “be taught" '. One 
misses here any mention of fdd- ' to liberate, 
save’, which alone ocours (thrice) instead of 
the expected *8öž-, and which must have had 
at least a partial role in the formation of pwk’. 
Böč- may be explained as a conflation of 4/baug 
and 4/mauk ‘to liberate ' (for the latter root, 
geo Bailey, Protexta, 153-4). 

oí ‘a well’. From either this or Khwar. 
ct comes Oghuz Turkish dat «ls idem 
(K&shghari)* Related forms occur, of course, 
in many Iranian languages ; cf. Abaev, ZESOJ, 
285, s.v. cad, to which add Baotrian gaĝo 
(Henning, BSOAS, xxxn, 1, 1960, 53). 

ór'w ‘rumour, report’. As etymon Mack. 
gives ./draw ‘to lead astray’, and cites my 
article on this root, J RAS, 1966, 3-4, pp. 119 ff. 
In the latter artacle I refrained from any 
mention of &r’w. For my present views on the 
complicated problem of the etymology of this 
word, see Boyce and Gershevitch (ed.), W. B. 
Henning memorial volume, p. 385, n. 2, and 
p. 387, n. 10. 

yr'nf'k ‘ gad-fly’. Mack. takes this as a 
compound with yr- (war-) ‘donkey’ aa first 
member, comparing NPers. rar-magas (' gad- 
fly’, lit ‘donkey-fly’) ete. The second 
member, *'ng'b (necessarily = Vmfé), may 
then represent Olr. *amfya- < PIE *empy-o-, 
of. Gr. duris ‘ gad-fly’. If one is further to 
connect with these OHGerm. imbi ‘ bee- 
swarm’, NHGerm. Imme ‘bee’, it is not 
necessary to assume PIE *embhi- ~ *empi- (as 
m d. Pokorny, Indogermanssches etymologisches 


* p. 508, I. 5, ın the facainule published by 
Besim Atalay, Divanu Idgai-ti-Turk htpkiba- 
ami, Ankara, 1041. I am at present without 
access to any editions of Kashghari, or any 
indexes other than Brockelmann’s Mitel- 
tirkischer Wortschaiz nach Mahmid al-Kaé- 
yara Diviin luyát at-Turk, Budapest, 1928. 
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Wörterbuch, 311, where a ‘ tabuistic’ alter- 
nation is considered); *empi(-V)- alone will 
account for all forms, with Verner’s Law 
operating in Germanic. In Khwar. ' gad-fly ' 
is zr-mkd*k, Muq., 50.1. The second element, 
‘winged stinging insect’, is attested as mkd 
= mgd) ' bee’, Muq., 55.7 bis, which contrasts 
, Muq., 55.8 (of. 'ki-mks*k 
= Pers. magas-+ sag ‘dog's fly’, ibid., 56.1), 
and attests Olr. *makata- alongside *makasa- 
and marsi- (< *maksi-). Olr. makata- may be 
compared directly with Lith. mákatas ‘ Kriebel- 
mucke ’. 

yy ry kh "'servibude'. The Sogdian has 
yy'ry' k^ Briy where the Chinese has, in Pelliot’s 
translation, * travaillent chez ‘autrui [Ze 4E 
k'o tao] et n'ont pas de la terre’. From this 
Gauthiot translated the Sogdian kapas as ‘ une 
vie errante’ and Benveniste ‘exil (7)’ (cf. 
‘exil, vaga bondage (?) ' in his glossary, where 
it is equated solely with Chm. Æ ko 
‘étranger °). Now MacK., on the basis of k'o 
tso (which he translates ' work for others") 
suggeste that yy'ry' kh means ' servitude ’. 

The fact ia that k'o-tso (correctly indicated to 
be a compound in Pelhot's note) implies neither 
‘exl, vagabondage’ nor ‘servitude’ for 
yy ry’ kh, but rather ‘hired labour’. The 
Encyclopedic dictionary of the Chinese language, 
x, Taipei, 1963, 59, in ita rather detailed entry 
Z WE (7203.36), defines k'o-tso as (if T. yung 
kung ‘hired worker’, JF Jc yung fu ‘hired 
man’, and R- T. ch‘ang kung ‘long-term 
worker ’, these meanings being attested since 
the Three Kingdoms.® 

In Sogdian mrz, essentially ‘helper, 
assistant’ * also served to mean ‘ workman’ 
and ‘hireling’, as m the text edited by 


51 thank Mr. Raymond Tang of the East 
Asiatic Library of the University of California, 
Berkeley, for his help with details of the 
Chrnege. 

* The clearest and most interesting example 
I know ooours in a fragment of the same Psalter 
mentioned above s.v. ’pw’8’k/y. Here Syr. 
wn'drk šm d'ihh dy'qwb ‘ and may the name of 
the God of Jacob help you’, Ps. xr, 1l, is 
translated by Bogd. [4 yybwp yyp nP (m) mrz 

t [iw or kw tw’ s'r]; in the translation of 

s. xix, 14, the game fragment has mn’ mr’z 
— Syr. ‘dwry ‘my Helper’. [Concerning my 
reconstruction of the Sogd. transcription of 
y'qwb : for Sogd. y = Syr. ‘ of. 'y&oy = ye’ 
(East Syr. pron. 1855 * Jesus ” in the Nestorian 
Creed (ST, 1, 84.3), which I am convinced was 
written by the sombe of the Psalter; cf. also 
the regular employment m texts in Syr. script 
of ‘ for the Sogd. sound y. One would expect 
Sogd. *yykwß = Ya'göß, but -wp (= -*0b) is 
guaranteed by |(w)p yyp8 By ‘O God of 
Jacob ', Pa. xxiv, 6; however, wys = Dawt8 
in the Psalm titles.] 
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Henning where mr’z corresponds both to Arab. 
sans‘ and 'ajir (BSOAS, x1, 3, 1045, p. 468, n. 6). 
Henning (working from Brockelmann’s Wort- 
&chaiz) had already observed that Kashghari's 
maraz ' hireling' is a borrowing from Sogd. 
mrz (Orientalia, NS, vri, 1939, p. 88, n. 2). 
One may now cite Kashghari’s entry in full : 


JUS CAL, VA XXL VENT CL 
A uu 

.'faras = “hireling”; in the dialect of 
Arghu and Yaghma they say zar maraz’.’ 
It would geom that unlike other Middle Turkish 
dialects, which took over Sogd. mr'z with its 
pregnant meaning 'hireling', the speech of 
Arghu and Yaghmea borrowed the more 
specific *yy’r mr'z (ziyár marae). The abstract 
noun yy'ry'kh (aiydryd) is therefore a faithful 
rendering of the Chinese and means ‘hired 
labour ’. 

yysen’k * mean, niggard’. Possibly from Olr. 
“grai- ‘greed’ (= Skt. grddj4-, of. Av. 
gerada-, gereBi-) plus *-na-(ka-), with *grsii- 
> *ya/t("sd- > yiét-; alternatively from 
*grsta/i- plus *-dana-(ka-). 

én ‘dumb’. Mack. cites Man. (ın Sogd. 
seript) &’t, Chr. gt (sic, not ##) ‘dumb’ as 
established by Gersheviteh, J RAS, 1946, 3-4, 
p. 181. This kat represente an old p. p. p. of 
4/kü ‘be dumb, mute’ which appears also 
(with OIr. preverb apa-) in Khwar. *bE's-, im- 
perfect bD'E's*d ‘he was stupefied, dumb. 
founded ', Mug., 274.4; p. p. p. bk'd*k 247.6 ; 
from the intranative/paesive stem *bk's- was 
formed the causative *bk'sy- mn b'E'asyd" h ‘he 
astonished him’, Mug., 800.4. The formation 
of k'8n remains uncertain ; possibly it is from 
a primary derivative *kifa- plus adjectival 
suffix *-na-. With this group may belong Oss 
kadavar ‘ helpless, impotent ’. 

k’tsy'r8 ' mockery, ridicule’. To MacK.'s 
admirable list of cognates of the first element 
may be added Surkhei ki ' sport’. 

mwékysc ‘wild cat’. From the smplifiod 
form seen in Man. mwékye oomes Uighur Turk. 
miki which G. R. Rachmati judged, 
apparently from context, to be a ‘ wohl bisher 
unbekannte Name der Katze ' ( Zur Heilkunde 
der Uiguren, 1°, SPAW, Phil.-hist. Kl., 1930, 
24, p. 457, n. 57). 

vyr"y- ‘to praise, honour’. In addition to 
Chr. yr Ey (which, incidentally, translates 
Syr. rwmrm', see STSO, 18), 4/grd seems to 
ocour in Oss. aryaw ‘story’, aryawyn ‘ to per- 
form divine service’; of. Abaev, IESOJ, 65-6. 

*nMobyn' b [misprinted rodywk] ‘ brazen’: 
of. Man. ru$ny and now Chr. rwdny, BST, 11, 
40.4 (Syr. dnA4"). 


? Thus Átalay's facsimile, p. 207.11. Brockel- 
mann's Wortachats has zgjas maraz. 
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en'r '*short, little’ (used of sleep) The 
closest cognate is apparently Wakhi sənör 
‘thin, narrow’. Cf. also with the latter 
meanings Khwar. wrk, Oss. nareg, Pashto 
naras (which words are mentioned together in 
a forthcoming article by Dr. MacKenzie, who 
kindly sent me a draft). Here we have Iranian 
cognates of OEng. nearu ‘narrow’ < PIE 
(a)ner- ' to constrict’ ; for the root see further 
Pokorny, Wörterbuch, 975 f. 

tn’wr ‘oven’. To Mack.’s list of cognates 
add Khwar. *irwntdem, Mug., 120.7. Of all the 
Middle Iranian languages, Khwarezmian seems 
to show the greatest propensity for metathesis. 

wkry ‘kind, sort’. At l. 404 pney wkry 
==: Chin. wu i4 ‘the five members’ = Skt. 
pancamagdala- ; as Mack. notes (p. 40) wkry 
is here due to an exceesively literal translation 
of the Chin. Dr. MacKenzie has informed me 
that these five members are to be understood 
as the head, elbows (not 'hands' as in the 
note), and knees ; there should be a reference 
to the better translation at Dhy., 17. 

wak'’rS ‘nail’. In addition to the cognates 
given under this entry and p. 70 sv. 
synkiskr3'k (with references) may be mentioned 
NPers. bilkalid ‘he made a fissure with his 
fingertaps or (finger-) naila ' (Asadi, with verse) ; 
bixkal, bifkala ‘a wooden key’ (BQ), prob. 
< "*wi-Skrd-. 

znho'c- ‘singer’ (in zniw'ch my 'song- 
bird’). Itis quite likely that the Chinese ‘ hun- 
dred-tongued bird '(apparently — ' mooking 
blackbird ' ; see Pelliot’a note) was understood 
in the Sogdian as the song-bird par excellence, 
the nightingale. zand-wid was borrowed with 
just this meaning by Turkish, where it appears 
in a variety of forms from the eleventh century 
to the present day. Kashghari lists sandutwac 


gly c.g. p. 264.2-3 (where a verse is 
given). Similar forms are found in the Quiadyu 
bilig * ; the Farghüne MS (twelfth to first half of 


the thirteenth century) has *sandwad ply 
fol. 867.8 and sanwad vl, fol. 427.2 and 
18.11, while the Cairo MS (early fifteenth cen- 
tury) has sandawad mly 4. fol. 294.17 (un- 
vowelled 357.12), and the Vienna MS (from 


Harat, 1439, Uighur script) has sanduvad fol. 
189.25 and sanvač 14.12.° Chaghatai has 


$ Composed 1069-70 by Yüsuf Khase-Hajib 
of Balasagun. I have utilized the facsimiles 
published in the three volumes of Kutadgu bilig 
typkibasim(lar)s, Istanbul, 1942-3. I do not 
have access to any complete glossary of the 
text(s). 

* cf. also Teleut sandig ‘nightingale’. As 
Professor Talat Tekin has called to my 
attention, some Turcologiste have cited this 
form as evidence that -ač in sanduvaé eto. is 
suffixal, e.g. J. Eckmann, Ohlagatuy manual, 
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sandulaé and sanduyaé ; the latter form existe 
aleo in Kazan Tatar. Another Sogdian word for 
* nightingale ’, with formation parallel to zand- 
wit, was *zand-wāß (> NPers. zandváf), for 
which see Henning, ‘ Loan-words ', 105. 

zrywn ‘plant, vegetable’. This affords the 
opportunity of calling attention to another 
instance in which the Turkish material of 
Kashghari caste light on the Sogdian vooabu- 
lary. The Diwan mentions the name of a 
fragrant plant, zaryuncmud/d == Arab. sinjild{, 
NPers. palang-musk p. 18.3; 264.13. This 
attests & lost Sogdian compound from zarydnd 
(Man. zrywne, B zrywnch) fem. adj., and 808 
(Man. wë, Chr. bwd, B Bw83h) ' aroma, 
perfume, incense ’. 


MARTIN SOHWARTSZ 


Ramo ANTTILA : Proto-Indo-European 
Sohwebeablaut. (University of ed 
fornia Publications in 
Vol. 58.) xvii, 288 pp. Berkeley iid 
Los Àngeles : University of California 
Press, 1969. $5.50. (English agents : 
IBEG Ltd. 58s.) 


Dr. Anttila’s study is an expanded version of 
his Yale University dissertation, written under 
the supervision of Professor Warren Cowgill, 
and constitutes a thorough re-examination of 
the material on which is based the traditional 
notion of Schwebeablaut. This term, coined in 
1888 by K. F. Johansson, is used in Indo- 
European comparative linguistics to refer to 
the alternation which occurs in certain roots of 
two full grades, the two forms differing in the 
position of the vowel (thus *deru-, state I, 
and “dreu-, state TI, as against the single form 
*dru- in the zero grade). The evidence is 
examined first (ch. v-vii) within the individual 
subgroups, in particular Indo-Iranian and 
Greek, and a guiding principle of the author has 
been to avoid 'the assignment of the idio- 
syncrasies of attested languages to the proto- 
language ' (p. 89). There follows (oh. viii and ix) 
a discussion of the situation in the parent 
language, material from the earlier chapters 
and from work on Schwebeablaut by other 
scholars being presented in the form of alpha- 
betically arranged root indexes which show 


1966, 52 (with & reference inaccessible to 
me), where Teleut qarihg : Chaghatai eto. 
tete al aa * swallow’ is also mentioned. 
view of the Iranian origin of sanduvad eto. 
the parallelism of sanduyaé : sandig to garkuyad : 
tg suggests that sandiq is an analogical 
back formation from sanduyad or the Tie. 
Cf. the verse given by Küshghari, where 
sanduwač rhymes with sundslad ‘ sparrow ' and 
garytlad [sic] ‘swallow’. The associative 
interplay of these forms also explains the | of 
Chaghatai sandulad. 
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under each entry the data together with their 
interpretation and bibliographical references. 
This layout is extremely convenient for 
reference purposes and one of the author’s 
expreesed intentions has in fact been to 
assemble ‘ all the evidence ın one place’ 80 as 
to provide ‘a supplement and correction to 
handbooks’ (p. vii). Thus, even in those oases 
where the reader may not be in full agreement 
with the author’s evaluation, the presentation 
is & valuable aid to re-assessment. 

Dr. Anttila reaches the conclusion that 
Schwebeablout is not a simple mechanism of the 
proto-language and in fact only a quarter of 
what is traditionally adduced in its favour 
stands up to his ' soreening ' process. While, 
therefore, it remains & convenient over-all 
descriptive device for the statement of certain 
morphophonemic relations in the proto- 
language and in the individual subgroups, 
Schwebeablaut cannot be ascribed a unitary 
historical origin. Rather it has spread with 
time and, as Dr. Anttila is able to demon- 
strate, many factors have contributed towards 
its establishment. In bimorphemic ‘ roots ’ two 
main processes have produced Schwebeablaut : 
(i) ‘ the switch of full grades between adjacent 
morphemes ' in paradigms and in word forma- 
tion as envisaged in Benveniste’s root theory 
(type *doru/*dréws, oh. x) and (ii) ‘ analogy’, 
that is to say the extension of derivatory 
patterns due to a morphological remterpreta- 
tion of forms (type *dei-wo- from a nominal root 
“dyew-, oh. xi). The smallest morphologically 
unsegmented unit within which Schwebeablaut 
operates is a structure of the type (C)eCC/ 
(C)CeC, where C stands for any consonant and 
e for the thematic vowel which occurs only 
around a single medial consonant (type 
*Aweg-/*Aewg-). As soon as the vowel jumps 
over two consonants the sequence can be 
shown to be bimorphemic. Such segmentation 
into two morphs is always explicitly justified 
by reference to the relevant principles of 
descriptive linguistics (ch. ii-iv). Benveniste's 
root theory is thus deemed fit to explain oertain 
cases only and his generalized segmentation 
irrespective of semantio evidence is rejected. 

The only theoretical principle which is 
perhaps rather uncritioaly invoked is the 
remodelling of forms under the pressure of 
onomatopoeic, tabuistic, or expressive forces 
(oh. ii), but thus is a minor point. 

The book has useful tables summing up the 
successive sections, a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy, and an index of the forms quoted. 
That ite careful sifting of the material means 
progress in relation to the older handbooks is 
beyond doubt; its relationship to the new 
Indogermanische Grammatik by J. Kurylowioz 
&nd others remains to be examined. 

THRODORA BYNON 
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Ernest BENDER: Urdu grammar and 
reader. 487 pp. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
[91967]. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 85s.) 


The Library of Congress hste this book as 
published [1967] ; the English publication date 
was June 1970. It has therefore not been 
possible to review this book at an earlier 
date. 

The first requirement of any elementary 
introduction to the grammar of a language is 
naturally that it should be accurate. Dr. 
Bender’s latest work, however, is rendered 
almost useless by the vast number of mistakes 
and inconsistencies it contains. Although some 
of the errors in the romanized transcription, 
which 15 employed throughout, may be attri- 
buted to careless proof-reading, it unfortu- 
nately seems that the majority must be laid 
to the author’s account. One does not have to 
read far before one is confronted with 
*howlers': for instance, in the first lesson, 
which deals with the symbols and sounds which 
they represent, the sound gëf (k in Bender’s 
transcription) is wrongly exemplified by the 
word kukam ‘command’; elsewhere in the 
book the same word is also transcribed hukm 
and Aukam. In the same lesson (p. 29) it is 
pointed out that the greetang asalam alékum 
(obviously a mistake for assalám alaikum) has 
a variant form asaldm-6-alékum (1) and farther 
that ‘ another term of greater respect is ddab 
arz, the answer to which is jtë rahó (Long 
may you hve)’. After reading such a state- 
ment, it is hard to believe that Dr. Bender's 
informants, mentioned in the introduction 
(p. 17), really have Urdu as thew mother tongue. 
In the dialogue found on pp. 65-6, Dr. Bender 
has obviously not noticed that one of the 
mnterlooutors uses the familiar 2nd person 
pronoun with the respectful form of the verb— 
is sarak-par sümné jdtyé...vahd tumhd ek 
cauri sarak malégi—or that Rdvalpindi should, 
according to the system of transoription 
employed, be written Rävalpındi. 

This book, like the earlier Hindi grammar 
and reader, which it resembles to a large 
extent in format and style, 1, we are told, 
designed ‘ to provide an American learner with 
the basic grammatioal equipment and vocabu- 
lary necessary to conduct his affairs in areas of 
Pakistan (and Indis) in which Urdu is the 
language of communication’ (p. 17). Even 
assuming that such a student is able to 
discover and avoid the numerous pitfalls of 
Dr. Bender's grammatical exegesis, one 
wonders to what possible use he will put many 
of the drills and exercises which abound m 
such sentences as ham in bhüki aurio-ko sunté 
hat ‘we hear these hungry women’ or vo in 
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gussili billiyo-kd lati hat ‘ she brings these bad 
tempered cata ' (p. 60). 

The above remarks will suffice to demon- 
strate the extraordinanly low standard of 
Dr. Bender's work. It is to be hoped that the 
grammars of Sinhalese and Bengali, which are 
still ın manuscript, will be much more carefully 
checked and revised before publication. 


D. J. MATTHRWS 


J. P. SHARMA : in ancient 
Indra, c. 1500 B.0.—500 B0. xviii, 
278 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1968. 
Guilders 51. 


The existence of republican institutions in 
ancient India first became known through the 
investigation of the Buddhist canonical 
writings and was brought to the knowledge of 
historians by authorities on Buddhiam such as 
Oldenberg and Rhys Davids. Since then much 
attention has been devoted to this subject in 
the work of such scholars as K. P. Jayaswal, 
V. B. Agrawala, A. 8. Altekar, R. C. Majumdar, 
and so forth. In all these cases, however, the 
subject has been treated as e subdivision in 
general treatises on ancient Indian institutions, 
and there has so far been lacking a monograph 
devoted specifically to this subject. This gap 
has now been partly filled by the present work 
of Dr. Sharma which was submitted as a thesis 
in the School of Oriental and African Studies in 
1962, and is now published with the necessary 
revisions. It is devoted principally to a study 
of the north-eastern republics whioh flourished 
at the time of Buddha and Mahavira, though 
this is preceded by an examination of the 
Vedic evidence which suggests that the germ of 
such institutions may have existed earlier. 
Republican institutions also existed in north- 
weetern India, for a longer period and probably 
over & wider area. These are left out of the 
present study, but the author promises to 
deal with them in a further monograph, and it 
is to be hoped that this promise will be fulfilled. 

The north-eastern republics occupied what in 
earlier times had been the kingdom of Videha, 
the most important being the Lioohavis of 
Vesali, and a stretch of territory between this 
and the Kosalan kingdom where the most 
important tribe were the Mallas. Many other 
minor republican tribes are known of which the 
Sikyas owe their place in history to their 
connexion with Buddha rather than to their 
intrinsic importance. This is even more 80 in 
the case of the Nayas connected with Mahavira 
amce their location in the close vicinity of the 
capital of the Licohavis makes it difficult to see 
how they were politieally distincb from the 
latter. In Videha the republios were the 
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successors of the kingdom of Janaks and his 
line, well known from the later Vedic literature, 
and the references to Okk&ka in the Buddhist 
literature suggest that some of the tribes to the 
west of Videha may have similarly formed part 
of an Iksv&áku kingdom. 

It is obvious therefore that great political 
changes had taken place in this area between 
the Vedio and the Buddhist periods, and it is 
not known whether this was due to the immi- 
gration of fresh tribes overthrowing the old 
order, or whether it was due to internal 
developments. Dr. Sharma on the whole 
inclmes to the former view, and he gives, for 
instance, an hypothetical account of the 
migration of the Liochavis which brings them 
from the west to settle first in the foothills to 
the north of Videha, then in the old centre of 
Videha, and finally in Veaali. For all this there 
is unfortunately no evidence whatever. 

As regards the time of the collapse of the 
old Videhan kingdom, this must have preceded 
Buddha and Mahavira by a considerable 
period, since the new order is represented as 
being fully established and in posseasion of 
traditional institutions. Consequently Dr. 
Sbarma can hardly be right in saying that 
* during or shortly before the lifetime of Buddha 
1$ ceased to be a kingdom and became part of 
the Vajjian confederacy '. On the other hand, 
it cannot have been too remote since a vivid 
memory remained of the old Videhan kingdom, 
and many of ite rulers, real or imaginary, figure 
in the Jataka stories. 

Much confusion has existed about the term 
Vajji used in connexion with the peoples of this 
area, and it cannot be said that Dr. Sharma has 
altogether cleared it up. The term sometimes 
seems to be used as synonymous with Licchavi, 
m other cases it is enumerated aa a tribe 
different from, though associated with, them 
(e.g. Arthasdstra, x1.5). Concerning the theory 
that the Vajjis may have been a tribe like the 
Liochavis, Dr. Sharma remarks that ‘ the 
suggestion is probable, and we are inclined to 
suggest the same thing, yet there is no positive 
evidence to support this claim '. He prefers the 
theory, long held, that they represent a 
confederacy, and in this connexion it may be 
added that the fact that the name may be 
connected with the root of Skt. varga- ‘ group, 
company, party’ supporte this view. His con- 
clusion is that there were the following tribes in 
the confederation: ‘the Licchavis of Veeali, 
the Videhas of Mithil&, the Nàyaa of Kunda- 
pura, the Mallas of Piva and Kusinár& and the 
Vajjis ’. In including the Mallas under the term 
Vajji he is certainly wrong, since the Mallaa 
and the Vajjis are always clearly distinguished 
in his sources. Most important in this connexion 
is the traditional list of mahajanapadas 
referred to several times in this work which 
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registers Vajji and Malla aa separate panapadas. 
Compare also the text quoted on p. 96 referrmg 
to ‘ the Kasis, and the Kosalans, the Vajjians 
and the Mallas '. Though the Mallas may have 
occasionally allied themselves with the 
Vajjians, the evidence makes 16 quite clear that 
they were not included in this term. 

The evidence on which Dr. Sharma has based 
his acoount of the north-eastern republics is, 


‘a8 he himself emphasizes, fragmentary and in 


some cases not very reliable. It is, however, 
sufficient to afford some valuable insights into 
the political and social conditions of the time 
and the account here presented is as compre- 
hensive as the material allows. On the other 
hand, the Vedio evidence on which the outline 
of republican institutions in Vedio times is 
based is much more soanty and also of un- 
certain significance. It consiste of a series of 
passages oontaming the terms sabhd, samus, 
and vidatha, which have attracted the atten- 
tion of various historians. Dr. Sharma has 
gone through these paesages and he has 
concluded, probably rightly, that the term 
vidatha has no politioal signifloance, and as 4 
result he concentrates on the other two terms 
eabha and samis. It 1s likely that some land 
of political assemblies are denoted in some 
of the passages quoted, but it is doubtful if the 
evidence is sufficient to say anything very 
precise about their nature. The evidence is 
certainly not sufficient to support Dr. Sharma’s 
rather elaborate theory according to which no 
leas than four different types of republic can 
be distinguished in the Vedio period. As he 
himself admita, none of these supposed 
republics can be geographically identified, and 
it remains a fact that monarchy was the usual 
form of government in the period. Certainly 
the possibility exists that there were also some 
kind of semi-republican institutions at this 
fame, but the seanty evidence does not allow 
anything very precise to be said about them, 
and the elaborate scheme outlined here by 
Dr. Sharma rests on very slender foundations. 


T. BURROW 


Noman ÁHMAD BropiQr: Land revenue 
adminsstration under the Mughals 
(1700-1750). ix, 183 pp. London: 
Asia Publishing House for the Centre 
of Advanced Study, Dept. of History, 
Aligarh Muslim University, [1970]. £3. 


This work shares the characteristics and 
preoccupations whioh we have come to 
associate with the Aligarh school of histonans 
of Muslim Indis (although it is sad to record 
that misprmte are more numerous than in any 
earher production from the game source). It 
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might at first be wondered if ita publication was 
not superfluous after Irfan Habib’s The 
agrarian system of Mughal India, 1556-1707 
(Asia Publishing House, 1963). This, however, 
is not the case. Dr. Siddiqi, like Professor 
Habib, explains the principles and practice 
of Mughal revenue administration, occasionally 
differing on small points from the latter, e.g. 
where he explains hal Adsil as ‘the actual 
assessment of revenue for a given’ year 
(p. 106) rather than the written report of a 
total recently realized (op. cit., pp. 263-4, 
n. 24). Such alternative explanations are 
useful although the brevity of this work does 
not always make them easy reading. Both 
Siddiqi and Habib have been confronted with 
very diffioult tasks in view of the regional and 
chronological variations in the meanings of the 
terms employed ın Mughal revenue adminis- 
tration: of. the different usages of the term 
ta'alluga noted on pp. 20-7. Another difficulty 
lies in the dastiir al‘amals or manuals of 
administration which are among the most 
important sources for these studies. In default 
of & detailed analysis of the textual traditions 
of these works, it is extremely difficult to 
distinguish between information which reflects 
current conditions (as known to the compiler) 
from wholesale borrowmgs from earlier works. 
Though this pomt is not emphasized by 
Dr. Siddigi, it is strikingly demonstrated by his 
Appendix E (pp. 164-71) giving the jam‘ figures 
for the gtibas (provinces) found in such works : 
from thee» it is apparent that a mid-eighteenth- 
century manual will often unquestionimngly 
reproduce a figure deriving from another 
manual of a whole century earlier. 

Dr. Siddiq: foouses his attention on the half- 
century following the conclusion of Professor 
Habib’s study. Although by comparison with 
Habib’s work Siddigi's is lacking in richness of 
supporting detail, it shows a number of 
significant insights regarding the changes in 
the revenue administration which accompanied 
the breakdown of Mughal power. Dr. Siddiqi 
maintains that after the death of Awrangzéb 
there was a very extensive revival of the 
practice of 4jdra, the farming out to contractors 
of the collection of land revenue. The con- 
sequences of this included the displacement of 
many of the smaller North Indian zamindare, 
the resort to rebellion of many more powerful 
zamindürs, and the establishment of many of 
the descendants of the tjaraddrs (tax-farmers) 
in zamindGri righte over the same land by the 
time of the British annexation. One would 
have liked to see the demonstration by actual 
examples of the author’s remark that the great 
ta‘allugaddrs of nineteenth century Awadh 
were mostly the descendante of ifdraddars 
(p. 189, n. 2). Dr. Siddiqi permita himself a 
sentimentality reminiscent of the older genera- 
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tion of Áligarh historians when he describes 
the beneficent effect upon communal relations 
of the bestowal upon Muslim religious families 
of madad-i ma‘ash grante in the deep Indian 
countryside (pp. 133-4). It is arguable that, 
on the contrary, such grants could be enduring 
causes of strife, aa was the case with villages 
granted to the Ajmer dargáh upon the borders 
of Mewar. But the author also makes some 
novel and valid observations upon the tendency 
for madad- ma‘ash grants to become indistin- 
guishable after the passage of time from 
zamindért rights (loo. cit.). 

The working of the central office of the 
diwün-i wizürai is also described, with percep- 
tive accounta of the politacal role of the wazir 
in the early eighteenth century and of the 
swift breakdown in these years of the burean- 
crafic machinery which harvested the taxes, 
which in turn maintained the Mughal army and 
consuming classes. On the one hand the office 
of wazir came to be regarded as the right of the 
most powerful amir of the court, who developed 
into a fount of authority over whom the 
emperor had little control. On the other hand 
the discrepancy, kept within bounds through- 
out the preceding century, between the 
mangabs awarded and the jdgirs available to 
maintain their holders and the required 
numbers of fighting men, now became quite 
irreconcilable. In this period the diwdn-1+ 
wizarat also ceased to be administered with the 
expertase and relative efficiency which the 
office had commanded in the seventeenth 
century. While Irfan Habib has earlier 
provided an explanation of the breakdown of 
Mughal authority in terms of progreasive 
provincial rebellions brought about by exces- 
sive fiscal exploitation, N. A. Siddiqi haa here 
indicated an additional cause of decline and fall 
in the disturbanoe of the delicate equilibrium 
of the central machinery of revenue collection. 


SIMON DIGBY 


B. N. Goswamy and J. S. G&REWAL : The 
Mughal and Sikh rulers and the Vatsh- 
navas of Pindors : a historical interpre- 
tation of 52 Persian. documents. ix, 
447 pp., front., 5 plates. Simla: 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 
1969. Ra. 50. 


In this volume the authors continue & task 
which they began with The Mughals and the 
Jogis of JakAbar (Simla, 19007), that of pub- 
lishing the Persian documenta of the non- 
Muslim shrines of the northern Panjab. ‘ The 
large Vaishnava establishment at Pindori', 
they write at the beginning of their introduction, 
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‘is today, as it has been for more than 
three hundred years, an establishment of 
influence and significance.’ It is in fact a 
grandiose and extensive sacred complex com- 
pared with the small Kánphatá Jogi math at 
Jakhbar and through the centuries must have 
required more extensive endowments and 
offerings for its maintenance. The Persian 
documents from  Pindori which are here 
published are more numerous than those from 
Jakhbar (52 against 17); but, disappointingly, 
the series begins over a century later, in 
1107/1695. In spite of the title there are in fact 
no royal farmans in the collection. The authors 
are inclined to attribute the lack of seven- 
teenth-century documents to an incident which 
occurred in A.D. 1736, when the Mahant of the 
shrine was attacked by sanngüsis who seized 
the documents which he was carrying with 
him : but the lost documents are referred to as 
aanaüdha-5 ta‘alluga and not as faramin, which 
suggests that these too were non-royal (p. 117, 
document VI) Although there is a tradition 
within the shrine that the emperor Jahangir 
conferred a considerable land-grant (see p. 9), 
the shrine of Bhagwánji and Nar&üyapji at 
Pingori can show no clear evidence of imperial 
Mughal patronage, m notable contrast to the 
establishment of Udant Nath at Jakhbar with 
imperial farmans from the reign of Akbar to 
that of Muhammad Shah and a personal letter 
from Awrangzéb to the Mahant. In other 
ways the comparison of these two collections of 
documenta 1s instructive, revealing the different 
patterns of support and the different classes of 
benefactors of the two shrines. From A.D. 1581 
the Jogis of Jakhbar held 200 bighas of land 
within & mile of their Bhrine, which with minor 
additions appears to have remained their 
principal asset down to modern times. Other 
small holdings of land and of tenementa in the 
Panjab Hills appear to have come as grante 
from the R&jas of Nürpur and Kangra (of. 
op. cit., documents I, II, XV). Apart from 
these last and the Mughal emperors, the only 
other patrons of the Jogis of whom we have 
evidence were the shopkeepers of a neigh- 
bouring qasba (small town or rural centre), who 
in their pancayat voted to collect a tax from 
among themselves towards the support of the 
Jogis (op. cit., document XIII). 

By contrast the documents of the Vaisnavas 
reveal acumen and persistence in the acquisi- 
tion of property. Their holdings of land are 
numerous and increase through the period : 
some are as far as 16 miles away from the shrine. 
Lacking imperial patronage, they profited from 
the piety of powerful locally resident Hindus. 
Document IIT refers to the purchase of a 
village by an ‘ämü (tax-gatherer) who pre- 
sented it to the shrine. Document VIII records 
a similar purchase and presentation of a village 
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by a local Rajput chieftain. More curious is 
document V of 1150/1738, in which the 
Brahman maliks and mugaddams of a village 
offer it in ite entirety as a gift to the shrine. 
Can we interpret this, against the background 
of the political disorders of the Panjab in the 
eighteenth century, as a parallel to the medieval 
European practice of commendatio ? Another 
document (LX) refers to the sale of their 
village for Re. 501 to the Mahant of the shrine 
by the oultivators (muzdri‘dn). The latest of 
the purchases of land by the Mahante them- 
selves is in A.D. 1859 (document LIII) A 
document (XVII) refers to the mortgagmg by 
two Muslims to the Mahant of their a'$mma 
(madad-i ma'üsh) land. This suggeste that the 
shrine may have been engaged in money- 
lending and banking aotivities (of. Bernard 8. 
Cohn, ‘ The role of the Gosains in the economy 
of eighteenth and nineteenth century Upper 
India’, Indian Economic and Social History 
Review, 1, 4, 1964, 175-82). After the evidence 
of the Jakhbay documents as well as previously 
published material ıt is not surprising that 
some of the lands of the Pindor! shrine were 
held in madad-+ ma'üsh tenure; but it is 
interesting that some of the documents reveal 
the conversion —doubtleas in view of the sacred 
character of their current owners—of purchased 
zamindüri rights into madad-+ ma'üshjdhar- 
marth tenure (e.g. the holdings in Bhagwünpur 
Baidhar and in KAhnuwün, cf. documents II, 
VII, X, XIX, XXIV, and XXX). 

As in the earlier volume, there 1s a useful 
historical introduction concerning the shrine 
and ite parampard. The magbara-lke samadhi 
of Bhagwünji (plate facing p. 2) is an ex- 
ceedingly curious structure, possessing an 
octagonal lower storey with five-sided tapering 
buttresses in the centre of each face. Even 
allowing for the archaism often visible in 
Mughal provincial architecture, it shows many 
features reminiscent of an earlier period than 
the reign of Jahangir, when Bhagwanji is said 
to have died and this monument to him to have 
been erected. One cannot dismiss the possibility 
that this is an older structure converted to its 
present use, and it is perhaps significant 1n this 
connexion that at Pindor! the traces survive of 
a contest with the Nüthapanthi Jogis for the 
site, from which the Vaisnavas emerged 
victorious (see p. 8). 

The documents (a8 in the Jakhbar volume) 
are published in photographio reproduction, 
with transcriptions, English translations, and 
copious annotations. It is unfortunate that the 
plates have been bled off the pages, leading 
sometimes to a loss of text on the outer margin. 
There sre occasional errors in the transcriptions 


(e.g. ad omitted after seals! on p. 131, 
first line of the body of the text: s omitted 
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after Js on p. 182, 1. 3). At some pointe 
one may also differ from the English transla- 
tions. Nevertheless one cannot emphasize too 
strongly the utility of labours such aa these, for 
they are the groundwork for new and sounder 
interpretations of Indian religious, social, and 
agrarian history. 
SIMON DIGBY 


Asap Husain: British India’s relations 
unth the kingdom of Nepal, 1857-1947 : 
a dsplomatic history of Nepal. 408 pp. 
London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1970. £4.50. 


The mvolvement of the British in the internal 
affairs of Nepal dates from 1767 when at the 
request of Raja Jayprakié Malla of KA&th- 
mandi the English East India Company 
dispatohed a small force under a Captain 
Kinloch to assist Jaypraküé in resisting 
Prthvi Narayan S&h of Gorkha. The attempt 
failed and Pythvi Nariyan overthrew Jay- 
prakaé in 1769. 

For the next 45 years peace was maintained 
by a policy of non-intervention pursued by 
four successive Governors-Geners! and through 
the avoidance by the Ràijàüs of Nepal of acta 
which might antagonize the British. However, 
with the appointment in 1806 of Bhim Sen 
Thipa as Chief Administrator relations 
deteriorated and it was only a matter of time 
before the interesta of the two parties clashed. 
Bhim Sen’s policy of encroachment in the west 
dispelled all goodwill and in May 1814 a 
Gurkha attack on three police posts in the 
Butwal district brought matters to a head. 

War was declared on 1 November 1814 and 
after initial British reverses General Ochterlony 
compelled the Gurkhas to sue for peace in 
December 1815. Almost mmediately hostilities 
were resumed and final defeat was acknow- 
ledged with the signing of a peace treaty at 
Sagauli (Segowlee) in March 1816. 

Although Nepal’s subsidiary independence 
was generally assured by the political and 
strategio requirements of British India there 
were periods when the reforming zeal of British 
administrators and officers made its retention 
tenuous: ‘Were I Emperor of India for 
twelve years...no Indian Prince should 
exist; the Nizam should no more be heard 
of... Nepal would be ours’ (Sir Charles 
Napier). Despite a strong mutual distrust of 
each other’s intentions, and more especially 
Nepal’s fear of losing her independence through 
increasing interference in her affairs as had 
happened to the princely states of India, good 
relations were developed out of the reepeot for 
each other’s strength. Those problems which 
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could not be solved amicably were put aside 
until more favourable condrtions prevailed. 
The outcome of the steadily improved relations 
was the support by the Government of Nepal, 
at considerable personal risk to the ruling 
family, on occasions when to have remained 
neutral or even to have supported the other 
side would have seemed the more politio 
course of action. 

Those sections of this book which refer to 
relations between the two governments are 
well documented and for the most part the 
subject is treated in a very readable manner, 
although there are some disconcerting lapses of 
grammar. There are blemishes of style which I 
found annoying: there is a tendenoy to over- 
repetition which was distracting, and while the 
use of subheadings has some value it introduces 
a oertain inflexibility of form, as for example in 
& superfluous summary of Sir Ranodip Singh’s 
prime ministership immediately after a 10 pp. 
review of this period of virtually no change. 

The insertion of the vital passages concerning 
the treaties governing the relataons between the 
British and Hyderabad and Thailand in a 
general survey detracts from the importance of 
the subject; this might have been more 
satisfactorily covered in a separate chapter, the 
details of the Hyderabad treaties and their 
effects on relations between the state and 
British India being of particular relevance. 

I fave strong reservations about the 
accuracy of some of the statements in ch. i and 
vii. J doubt whether Limbüs and Kirantis 
could be said to be Buddhists, their religion 
being more a mixture of animism and 
Hinduism, whereas Gurungs may be said to use 
more Lamaistic ritual, but any generalization 
on their religious beliefs must be treated with 
caution. Further the mis-spelling of Kirü&nti 
as ‘Karati’ three lines above the correct 
version suggests unfamiliarity with the 
meaning of the term and a Jask of research 
which impairs the validity of the statement. 

The author is at pains to indicate the 
importance of Gurkha recruitment to the 
Government of India and in support of this 
quotes Sir Arthur Hirtzel’s comment: ‘... it 
is, after all, mainly because of the Gurkha 
element in the army that we value the friend- 
ship of Nepal’ at least three times, and yet 
most of the references are of the late nineteenth 
century and the information i8 at variance 
with the situation pertaining to the final 50 
years of British India. There are publications 
from which more accurate data than those 
offered in ch. viii might have been drawn. 

Despite this last criticism, studente of the 
history of British India will find this a useful 
work of reference with a valuable bibliography 
and selection of documenta as appendixes. 

AL. O. BT. MARTIN 
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EBERHARD FisoneR and HAKU SHAH: 
Rural craftsmen and thew work: 
equipment and techniques in the Mer 
village of Ratads «n Saurashtra, India. 
xv, 227 pp., 99 plates. Ahmedabad : 
National Institute of Design, 1970. 


To the casual traveller Saurashtra is one of 
the most attractive, fertile, and prosperous 
areas of India. A feature which contributes 
largely to this impression is the prominence in 
the landscape of solidly built, fine villages, 
recalling the villages of southern Europe and 
startling to the eye accustomed to plain mud 
walls or to pitiful clusters of ramshackle hovels. 
Even among Saurashtrian villages Ratadi 
appears to be outstanding. ' Our diary tells 
us’, the authora write in their introduction, 
‘that the village of Ratadi attracted us by the 
abundance of ite traditional design, the many 
craftamen working in or around the village, the 
relatively amall number of households, and the 
friendliness of the people’ (p. viii. Although 
some of the earnings of the rural craftamen 
mentioned here are very low m relation to the 
monetary economy of India in the mid-1960’s, 
there is little evidence m the material of this 
book of the utter destitution prevalent in so 
many of the lower sections of the Indian 
economy; this appears to confirm our im- 
preasion of the relative prosperity and self- 
sufficiency of Saurashtra. Certainly the village 
craftamen are very poor and work hard for 
long hours: but this 18 the relative poverty of 
' village servants’, the exploited olienta of a 
dominant landholding caste. Nevertheless it 1s 
surely remarkable to find village carpenters 
still making to order ornate wooden chests at a 
cost of 160 rupees a chest with additional 
customary presents (p. 95). This relative 
prosperity or lack of destitution may account 
for the friendliness of the people of Saurashtra, 
to which this reviewer can provide independent 
testimony: while one of the most agreeable 
features of this pleasant and interesting book 
is the simple goodwill which the authors 
display in their turn towards the village 
oraftamen with whom they associated. 

After a preliminary desoription of the village 
subsequent chapters are conoerned with 
' farming xmplemente ’, ‘ stone working ’, ‘ clay 
relief working’, ‘wall painting’, ‘ wood 
working ’, ‘ articles from metal’, ‘ pottery’, 
* fabrics and textile techniques ’, and ‘ leather- 
craft’. Those who have to work with the 
fragmentary evidence of the dead past will be 
struck by the extraordinarily rich harvest of 
information which it was possible for the 
authors to gather during a residence of only 
eight weeks in the village. The artisans, their 
artifacts and the processes of commission and 
manufacture are desoribed in minute detai and 
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illustrated by more than 300 small but very 
clearly printed photographs. Though the 
village traditions of craftsmanship m Ratadi 
are exceptional even in a rich part of India, the 
corpus of technical information about the 
methods and circumstances of production will 
be of great use to those engaged in the study 
of similar village-art (e.g. paintings on house 
walls, clay relief decoration, memorial steles) 
elsewhere in India. 

This is an achronological contemporary 
record, from which it is not possible to see the 
past evolution of the decorative styles of 
Ratadi or to’ speculate on their historical 
antecedents : while in general the problems of 
relationship between ‘ peasant’ or ‘ vernacular’ 
arta and ‘metropolitan’ or ‘ great’ traditions 
can seldom be satisfactorily defined and solved. 
Two photographs of stone carvings, one of a 
wall niche (fig. 36) the other of an ‘ old stone 
relief ° (fig. 41), which appears to be a memorial 
stele of some centuries’ age, remind us of the 
presence in the background of the modern 
village-art of the courtly decorative traditions 
of medieval Gujarat. One would also much like 
to discover older and more sophisticated models 
for the great carved wooden chests on wheels, 
with panels showing elephante and peacocks 
(figs. 146-53). 

Although the paper on which this work is 
printed has been donated from abroad, the 
National Institute of Design at Ahmedabad 
deserves commendation for reaching standards 
of technical excellence in the production of this 
book which have seldom been attamed m 
India before. 

SIMON DIGBY 


JAMES SILVERBERG (ed.): Socal mob- 
lity in the caste system in India: an 
snierdtsciplinary symposium. (Com- 
paratsve Studies in Socsety and History, 
Supplement nr.) 155 pp. The Hague, 
Paris : Mouton, 1968. Guilders 20. 


Two decades of anthropological research in 
India have presented caste as a closed, statio, 
and inflexible system of social stratification. 
* To the Hindu, consequently,’ Bernard Barber 
wrote in 1957, ‘social mobility is both im- 
possible and immoral in this worldly life.’ 
Observed cases of disputed status and caste 
mobility were interpreted as arising from social 
and economio ohanges under British rule. The 
object of this published symposium is to 
challenge the &coepted caste stereotype and to 
suggest that, on the contrary, social mobility 
both of individuals and groupe has been a 
feature of the caste system in all ages of 
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Caste as a system of social stratification is 
formally based on ritual values, the different 
castes in the local hierarchy being ranked 
according to.their degree of ritual purity. It 
would clearly have been impossible for & ritual 
hierarchy to have persisted through centuries 
of dynastic upheavals and social change 
without taking account of the things of this 
world, namely of political and economic 
power. Most of the studies of caste mobility 
made by anthropologists have shown with a 
wealth of detail the mechanism by which 
newly-acquired wealth is converted into the 
currency of the system, in this case into ritual 
coinage, before it can be used to buy caste 
status. In the pre-British period dynastic 
changes were a frequent and dramatic cause of 
social mobility where the offices of the genea- 
logist assisted in the transmutation of political 
power into Ksatriya status, a process that 
Dr. Stein terms ‘ surreptitious legitimation ’. 
All this was known but ignored because it 
conflicted with the current image of caste. 

Professor Barber in his opening paper 
attributes our mistake to an unfortunate 
convergence of stereotypes. The Western 
anthropologist arrived on the fleld with & 
preconceived image of the stagnant and 
hierarchical nature of ‘ traditional’ society in 
contrast to the supposedly open, egalitarian 
nature of ‘modern’ society. This expectation 
was matched by the official ideology of the 
sacred literature which rooted different social 
strata in a divinely ordained immutable order. 
Because of this, Hindu mobility is necessarily 
concealed. No mobile caste claims a new 
status: ıt merely seeks the restoration of a lost 
status. Dr. Rowe’s analysis of the Noniya- 
Cauhans gives an excellent account of a myth 
of origin functioning to remove the manifest 
discrepancy between past and present involved 
in mobility. In spite, however, of his distrust of 
the official ideology Professor Barber takes the 
view that it has ' in fact worked to reduce very 
greatly the amount of mobility in Indian 
society’. But this is again to confuse the 
model with reality and to suppose that societies 
with a wide-spread belief in equality of 
opportunity have a high degree of social 
mobility whereas ın societies emphasizing 
status differences the degree of mobility is 
correspondingly low. There is on the contrary 
some evidence to show that in the American 
caso the belief in a myth of exceptional 
opportunity as compared with the older cul- 
tures of Europe is held independently of the 
facta. 

This raises larger problems. Both the unit of 
mobility and the criteria of ranking vary in 
different systems of social stratification. 
Dr. Stein’s paper is of partioular importance 
here in demonstrating the wide-spread degree 
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of individual mobility ın the medieval period 
and the liberalizing effeot of the bhakti move- 
ment on caste differentials. The discrepancies 
between ritual and secular status have been 
widely discussed, but the point of Dr. Stem’s 
material is to show that low caste membership 
can be combined with high ritual status in seot 
organization. We have as yet no way of 
arriving at mobility rates in one system of 
social stratification that can serve as a useful 
basis of comparison with other systems in 
which the social strata and occupational 
categories may be quite differently classified 
and related. Until we have solved some of the 
methodological problems involved in wide- 
ranging cross-cultural comparisons it is prema- 
ture to arrive at conclusions as to the relative 
‘openness’ of caste and class systems. In 
the meantime, as stressed in this excellent 
symposium, we must beware of substituting 
the self-image of the society for empirical data 
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JAMES W. Gar: Colloquial Sinhalese 
clause structures. (Janua Linguarum. 
Series Practica, 83.) 165 pp. The 
Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1970. 
Guilders 40. 


This is the first syntactical study of Sinhalese 
to be made that amounts to more than a few 
paragraphs, and is therefore in any case to be 
welcomed. It is furthermore extremely clear 
and concise, and if it does not cover all common 
usages, it certainly covers most of them. 
Basically, however, ıt is described as ‘an 
attempt to describe predicative clauses in 
colloquial Sinhalese ...together with some 
transformations that operate upon them’. By 
‘ colloquial’ is meant simply ‘spoken’; the 
term ‘ colloquial’ is almost always used in 
Ceylon, but as ıt carries an implication that the 
spoken language 18 not quite respectable, or is 
in some way sub-standard, it seems desirable 
where possible to use ' spoken ' instead. 

In a brief introductory section, after setting 
foith some of the terminology he proposes to 
use (such as ' privileges of oeourrence "), the 
author explains his transcriptional system. 
Here the reviewer feels that the use of 9 is 
probably unnecessary and is in general likely 
to lead to much confusion and many mistakes ; 
but certainly in Dr. Gair's book the mistakes on 
this acoount are minimal; the reviewer has 
only noticed -nne for -nna in 2.463 (twice) as 
perhape confusing, kereewi for kereewi on p. 121, 
and inconsistenoy between aapahu and aapohu 
in 2.42. The transcription of certain diphthongs 
seems to be variable: we have kawnferee in 
3.4(2) and kahawno in 6.232, but aurudds in 
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0.242. A glide t or y is omitted after certain 
vowels, though if uyənəwa is written with a 
glide y (p. 35), it would be more schematio if 
kienawa (p. 34) were also written Mysnowa ; 
transcriptions such as aust? (p. 80) seem leas 
clear than the more normal awwətə (and might 
lead one to suppose that aurudda represented 
awwurudde, which it does not); and the 
writing of lameek (the Sinhalese spelling of 
which represents lameyek) is also somewhat 
surprising. Morphologically speaking the 
relationship between lameate, lameekuts, and 
lamainta looks much more obscure than it 
would if they were transcribed on a slightly 
different system. On the other hand Dr. Gair's 
system for transcribing final open -e as -e or -ee, 
depending on the quantitative shape of the 
word (and similarly when -é is followed by case 
affixes), has much to recommend it, though 
it seems possible that different speakers would 
give different resulte in some cases, e.g. 
potee (p. 24). 

A section on grammatical categories follows. 
Here we note that a category of nominal 
gender (animate or inanimate) is posited on the 
basis of the forms of numerals associated with 
the noun (in 2.121 for wisi denaa read wisi 
denna). A few brief details : under ‘ Deictics 
and interrogatives ' a ‘ distal’ form (why not 
‘distant’ ?) should be added for muu, and 
probably & second proximal for mehaa; 
meccera is classed as a deiotio substantive here, 
but as & particle on p. 41 (where a distal form 
should be added for mennə); however, it 
seems likely that the author intended this to be 
so. In 2.212, the P (passive) verb swenswa 18 
probably non-colloquial, but degelenewa can 
be included here, and for isolated C (causative) 
verbs, gorewenewa (quoted in 6.1132) and 
keidewenawa could be added on formal 
grounds alone. In classifying verbal forma, an 
enlightening distinction 18 made, which the 
reviewer has not seen before, between a 
* volitive optative ’ (-nnan) and an ‘ involitive 
optative ’ (-w3) ; but it is not clear why some 
of the other forms are classified as they are ; 
why, for instance, should not wæficco be 
counted a past adjectival form, and how do 
we recognize the ‘ perfect participial morpheme 
-L{-)’ ? Why are forms such as kapata (by 
origin a kind of conditional) described as 
present participles? On rational grounds 
bes and nes are classified as ‘ quasi-verbs ’, 
but puluan, oona, epaa, kæmati, and madi with 
vædi as ‘modal adjectives’. Adjectives are 
distinguished as a separate claas of particles 
differmg from the homonymous noun stem- 
forms; this has the advantage of facilitating 
statementa about negative sentences, and 
perhaps about the assertion-marker -Y (which 
18 not, however, obligatory after all descriptive 
adjectives, but only, I think, after those which 
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end in -3 or -s; also the word hari seems never 
to take it). But it would appear that such a 
distinction, as also the distinction made 
between kisla as a post-position, as a perfect 
participle and as the quotation-marker, may be 
based to some extent upon the varying English 
translations necessary. Especially is this so in 
the classification of kiala as a postposition ; and 
here one could ask, of the remark in the foot- 
note on p. 73 that it is doubtful if atin should 
be identified morphologically with ats, whether 
this does not in fact mean semantically ? In the 
case of adjectives, although it is suggested 
later (6.11931) that some adjectives do differ 
formally from the related noun by ' some overt 
derivational affix’, 16 is not clear if this is in 
fact so; certainly preyoojone is used adjeoti- 
vally as freely aa preyoojenewat. 

The bulk of the work lies in ch. v (clause 
construction types) and vi (clause trans- 
formations). The first class of clause con- 
sidered, actave verbal clauses, includes those 
‘with an infinitive phrase as direct object’. 
Here again, the reviewer feels that the chief 
reasons for describing the infinitive clause as a 
direct object may be semantic ones rooted in the 
English language. The possible transforma- 
tional derivation considered for such olauses 
does not explain why a direct case should be 
replaced by an infinitive. The reviewer is no 
doubt influenced here by the consciousness 
that a Sinhalese infinitive is, historically, a 
Sinhalese dative case-form. Another kind of 
clause considered is ‘ that which contains an 
object complement in addition to a direct 
object’, e.g. ‘he made John the boss’. The 
counterpart to this, however, * John became (or 
was made) the boss ', is apparently considered 
only as a ‘ verbalizing transformation with 
wengwa as Aux’, and no examples are given of 
intransitive sotive clauses with a complement. 
Minor details : gahanswa (5.1114) algo allows a 
direct object (minshate gal gahanswa), and the 
weather verb waAinowa can appear in a C form. 

The second main type of verbal clause is 
categorized as impersonal, where the definition 
includes the restriction that such clauses have 
no subject. This helps to explain why the word 
which one might be disposed to think the 
subject sometimes appears in the accusative 
in such clauses; but when describing this 
phenomenon Dr. Gair’s words are ‘The 
animate nominal appearing as inactive subject 
is in the acousative’, which is a surprising 
contradiction, especially aa previously (p. 73) 
the corresponding word has been referred to as 
‘passive direct object’. (It is nevertheless 
moat encouraging to see that Dr. Gair has no 
objection to using the useful words ‘ subject’ 
and ‘ object’ quite freely.) Impersonal clauses 
are divided mto three categories, passive, 
inactive, and involitive, and this division is one 
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of the distinotive features of this book. Here 
two things should be noticed ; one is that the 
P (passive) verbs quoted in the first category 
sometimes do not strictly pair with the verbs 
quoted in the corresponding active clauses 
(e.g. denawa, dewenswa; verbs of the latter 
lind ooour several times in the book, though 
in the footnote on p. 34 the author states that 
they do not ocour in his data) ; the other is that 
there is, perhaps, not any very clear difference 
between passive and inaotive clauses. The 
distinguishing features are said to be the 
possession of an aiin constituent and a trans- 
formational derivation from an active clause 
for passive olauses, and the usually invohtive 
significance of an in&otive clause. "These are, 
all three, matters of semantics ; the reason for 
the acceptability or not of an afin constituent 
may, I suggest, involve the semantic signifi- 
cance of the postposition atin, and the relation- 
ship with an active clause depends on how we 
translate the P verb in English. Dr. Gair says 
that weetuna (for instance) in one case means 

“was dropped’, and in the other ‘ fell’. 
Anything which is dropped, falle (in normal 
experience) ; we may distinguish the two in 
English, but why should we seek to make a 
similar distinction in Sinhalese? In the 
sentence (p. 75) ‘the child might drop the 
daughter ’, it is not implied that the dropping 
will be deliberate. The problem is farther 
complicated since the verb wafenowa ' fall’ is 
also classed as appearing in intransitive active 
clauses. Similarly (p. 91), whatever gete killed, 
dies. However, a definite difference does come 
up in a sentence (not quoted in this book) such 
as mee pilo hosdoto ksepenewa ' this knife cute 
well’. 

The clauses to which Dr. Gair gives the 
name 'involitive' are those where the agent 
appears m the dative case; this is a useful 
distinotion to make, and I would only comment 
that where there is also a (so-called) * involitive 
direct object’, the verb is always a causative- 
passive. Whether there is anything sufficiently 
special about ‘perception’ clauses and 
‘personal state’ clauses to justify separate 
classification here seems more doubtful; 
the first case 18 again admittedly a matter of 
semantics (incidentally, ridenswa has a C form), 
and the second is a hotehpotoh. 

Non-verbal clauses are classified as mostly 
either ‘ equational ’ or ‘ impersonal ’, the latter 
being stated to have no subjects (which could 
account for a sentence—not quoted——such as 
mate eaawe wissaasay ‘ I trust him ’, or oyaawe 
mato matekay ‘I remember you’). It would be 
possible to class many of these as ' nominal 
allocative equational' clausea, and this might 
facilitate description of sentences involving 
words such as keeni: (pp. 117-18). It ia surely 
wrong to say that nominal impersonal clauses 
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do not undergo a negative transformation with 
nee (5.232). Of particular interest is the listing 
of seven minor types of non-verbal clause (all 
of which could no doubt also have been 
included elsewhere, e.g. 5.243, 5.244, 0.240 
under 5.222, 5.245 under 5.231 or 5.2213), to 
which we might add special clauses such as 
taatia wedak ‘ father is busy ’. 

Having listed these basio kinds of clause, 
Dr. Gair comes in his final chapter to trans- 
formations, classed mainly as single-base and 
double-base. Double-base transformations are 
equivalent to ‘subordinate clauses’; the 
single-base transformations consist of the uses 
of various auxiliary verbs and quasi-verbs, 
negation, interrogation and forms of emphasis. 
The treatment of infinitive phrases as subjects, 
rather than as attributes, is an unnecessarily 
complicating factor, and it seems dubious 
whether it is really desirable to consider 
harakmas kanna hoday as analysable, and 
interpretable, in two different ways. In this 
context it may be suggested that the clause 
quoted 1n 5.22222 is surely wrongly analysed ; 
it olearly exhibite an ‘ adjectival-type nomina- 
hzing transformation ', karanna puluan wedak 
‘a work which can be done’. No examples are 
given of a number of usages where the m- 
finitive phrase appears to include a subject, 
e.g. mintha (alternative to minthate) eeko 
keranna tienowa ‘ he is to do that’ ; though it is 
laid down in 3.5 that the subject of an active 
verb may not occur as part of an infinitive 
phrase, we do have clauses such as kooccio enna 
laamo welaa iienowa ‘ the train 18 not due yet’, 
mintha enna laamo welaawoe hari nee * it’s not 
time for him to come yet’. The use of tiuna in 
conditional sentences (translate * could have °) 
deserves a separate mention ; and the list of 
verbal suxiiaries in 0.1111 should include 
innowa—man hefo gedara yanna innawa ' I mean 
to go home to-morrow’; and in 6.1121 
Lebenswa—meewa koranno apito lgbenne kaun- 
dado ' when shall we get the chance of doing 
this ? °. In 6.115, the common expansion of a 
complex verb vontaining gannewa by a further 
yanewa or enawa is not mentioned. 6.1181 
might cover sentences such as ehemo kerua æti 
‘you've done enough of that’, siye æti wenna 
wæssa, ' it rained a lot yesterday ’, and 6.1183 
sentences such as mafe eeka tawat podtefo hadela 

nə ‘I need it made smaller’. The expansion 
of n&s by wenswa should be mentioned under 
6.119 (mintha yanne neti wey). The volitive 
optative is occasionally followed by d» (6.131). 

This whole section of the work 18 not so fully 
developed as the treatment of basic clauses in 
ch. v ; in particular the ° shunting transforma- 
tions ’ are (and are stated to be) dealt with very 
briefly, and certain problems are not faced, e.g. 
the relationship between the prior temporal 
transformation in -aame, the contemporaneous 
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transformation in -dds, and the conjunctional 
koto transformation. Why 1s it, for instance, 
that (according to my information) api gedoro 
gaama kesewa is unacceptable for * when we got 
home, we ate’, whereas api gedər? giaamay 
kææwe is acceptable ? Or that salit hunaame eaa 
apen sllonowa appears to have quite a different 
meaning from sals tsedds eaa apen $1lonowa, and 
bat tiunaamo paan kane ekak nies a somewhat 
different meaning from bat itedd$ paan kano 
ekak nææ (though tseno kota would do in either 
sense here)? 

The negative imperative is considered in a 
category of ite own. The final section, entitled 
* Nominalizing transformations ’, is something 
ofa mixture. While the use of verbal adjectives 
is very reasonably included here (though more 
examples of them are demrable), it seems hardly 
necessary to include also a phrase such as 
honde pot ' good books ', when adjectives have 
been reoognized from the start as a ' part of 
speech ', unless one is going to specify special 
cases where such transformations may be 
inapplicable. When we come to mahattea 
emertkaawe and msmenikaawe mahattea (7 read. 
emarikaawe), there also seems little point in 
considering this transformationally at all 
without such further specification. The last 
paragraph of the book, which conmdere cases 
where the basic forms of verbs are inflected, is 
very brief and without detail; it could also 
include the adverbial use of the ‘ non-past' 
basio form, e.g. taatta gahanewate lamea amma 
gaawota wela innowa ‘ in case father should beat 
him the child has got close to his mother’. The 
contemporaneous transformation form in -ddi 
is also sometimes found with a dative case- 
ending. 

Though I have ventured these few oriticiams 
of detail, and suggested some additions, in 
general this book ıs a highly accurate and 
thoughtful piece of classificatory work, and 
shows an excellent acquaintance with the 
Sinhalese language. There are very few mis- 
prints (mostly in the referential numerals), and 
only a very few of the translations appear to 
the reviewer slightly dubious (e.g. on p. 120 
noona mahatea—apart from a oontext-—18 
more likely to mean ‘the lady’). Among 
usages not mentioned at all, but which deserve 
a mention, oan be listed: (1) the use of the 
emphatic verb-form ın referring to another 
part of the statement, e.g. umb? ali borukaarea 
ban mage hisakes pæhilay kianne ‘ you're a great 
har to say that my hair has turned grey ’, or 
with æy—æy man kiue ‘didn’t I say so?’ ; 
(2) the occasional use of a verbal form identical 
with the volitive optative in third personal 
clauses, e.g. aan ee paar? eat ennan ' oh, so he's 
coming too’; (3) man enna issella ‘ before I 
came’, man giaats passe ‘ after I went’, man 
engwat ekkomo ‘just as I came’; (4) the 
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common bound particle -z, the effect of which 
amounts to a reversal of the meaning of a 
clause, e.g. yanne epaa ‘mustn't go’, yanna 
epaye ‘must go’; (5) verbal forms of the 
type kerepua, e.g. suut mahapua kpeak elana 
eliela. tiuna ' several made suits were hanging 
up there’; (6) the occasional use of the 
koje transformation with a past verbal adjeo- 
tive, e.g. eaa gia kota man monowa korannodo 
‘how can I help it if he has gone ?’ ; (7) the 
use of the particle misak, which could find a 
place among double-base transformations. 


C. H. B. REYNOLDS 


Gronce J. Demxo: The Russian 
colomzation of Kazakhstan, 1896-1916. 
(Indiana University Publications. 
Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 99.) 
xxv, 271 pp. Bloomington: Indiana 
University; The Hague: Mouton 
and Co., [01969]. $9.50, guilders 35. 


The extensive, eastward migration of 
peasants from European Russia in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries has al- 
ready been the subject of a general survey by 
Professor Treadgold, The great Siberian migra- 
Hon, Princeton, 1957. Professor Treadgold 
concentrated largely on the movement into 
western Siberia, the area which absorbed the 
greatest number of immigrants, and he also 
looked at the problem from an historical view- 
point and stressed the importanoe of govern- 
mental action and motivation. Dr. Demko, 
however, has lunited his attention to the one 
and a half million immigrante who made their 
way to Kazakhstan dunng his period and his 
approach is that of the geographer, primarily 
interested in the demographic and economic 
effects of colonization rather than its political 
aspects, and beyond that concerned not so 
much with the place of the movement in 
Russian or Central Asian history as with a 
comparison with similar movements elsewhere 
in the world. His final comparisons with the 
Australan and American movements are 
illuminating and one hopes that a similar 
comparison with Manchuria may be possible 
in the future. 

The most interesting chapters are iii and iv in 
which he considers the sources of migration, the 
areas of settlement, and the general effecta on 
the economy. It has often been assumed that 
Russian migrants came from the areas of the 
most acute pressure of population on land. 
Dr. Demko shows that, although population 
preasure was certainly one factor, it was not 
the only one and he draws attention to other 
variables including distance and the size of the 
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generating population and teste their effecta 
uaing linear and multiple regression models. 

Areas of settlement are shown to be very 
olosely related to rainfall and are concentrated 
where there are eight inches or more of rainfall 
per annum. They are also closely related to 
areas of earlier Cossack settlement and the 
author argues persuasively that the importance 
of the role of Cossack settlers in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries in pioneering 
land for later peasant colonization has been 
underestimated. The implications of the heavy 
concentration of Russian settlers in. northern 
Kazakhstan and in the foothills of the south- 
eastern mountains indicate some of the 
problems of generalizing about the enormous 
area of Kazakhstan as a whole. 

Dr. Demko also produces some interesting 
conclusions about the economic effeota of 
colonization. The great increase in gram 
production was well known but more surprising 
is the way in which hvestook increased sub- 
stantially not only in the Russian areas but also 
in the Kazakh areas, despite the fact that the 
Kazakhs had lost much of their best land. This 
increase was associated with a shift from 
horses to sheep and from nomadic to sedentary 
stock-raising. It may be, however, that, in 
considering the economic effects of coloniza- 
tion, Dr. Demko places too great confidence in 
the available statistics. Table IV-3 (p. 138) 
which gives the alleged vital rates of the 
Russian and indigenous populations in Kazakh- 
stan ascribes such low birth and death rates to 
the indigenous population as to cast doubt upon 
their accuracy. When one considers the 
weaknesses of the Russian admunistrative 
system, exposed by later commissions of 
inquiry, it seems likely that there was a failure 
to ensure comprehensive registration. This 
relative failure to scrutinize sufficiently closely 
the value of his statiatios is the single weakness 
in a valuable addition to the history of 
European expansion in Asia. 

M. BH. YAPP 


TERESA RAKOWSKA-HARMSTONR: Russia 
and nationalism $n Central Asta: 
the case of Tadzhikistan. — [xvii], 
325 pp. Baltimore and London: 
Johns Hopkins Press, [1970]. $10.96. 
(English agents : IBEG Ltd. £5 4s.) 


The subject of this book is Russian policy in 
Tajikistan and ite effects, primarily during the 
period 1046-56. Dr. Rakowska-Harmstone 
regards Tajikistan as an indicator of Russian 
policy towards the other Soviet nationalities in 
general. Her book is based upon Russian 
sources, especially newspapers published m 
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Tajikistan. She concentrates upon the power 
structure in Tajikistan and the political élite 
within that republic. 

Throughout Dr. Rakowska-Harmstone em- 
phasizes the great extent of Russian control 
over Tajikistan, exercised not only through the 
agenoy of the Communist Party from Moscow, 
but also through the use of Russian personnel 
in key positions in Tajikistan. She shows how 
Russians occupied a disproportionate share of 
poste in the middle and higher bureaucracy and 
the government by comparison with Tapjks and 
how, even where & Tajik held the apparent 
place of authority, he was paired with a 
Russian. Industry, too, she shows was pre- 
dominantly a Russian seotor. In short, she 
presents a picture of a colonial economy and 
administration distinguished from Western 
European systems only by ‘a façade of local 
participation ’. 

It is necessary to make some qualifica- 
tions to this picture. One is described by 
Dr. Rakowska-Harmstone. This is the key 
office of Seoretary of the Communist Party 
of Tajikistan, which, during the period under 
discussion, was dominated by two Tajiks B. G. 
Gafurov and T. Ul'dzhabayev. Although these 
two may have obeyed orders from Moscow they 
were certainly not under the control of their 
Russian deputies. Collaborators perhaps, 
puppete never. À second qualification concerns 
the period chosen by Dr. Rakowska-Harmstone 
to provide the material for her study. It is 
arguable that 1946-56 does not give a sound 
basis for generalization. The very low base 
from which Tajikistan began in the late 1920's 
and the interruptions of the war, quite apart 
from the peculiarities of the last Stalin years, 
meant that the republic was critically short of 
trained manpower during & period of very 
rapid economie expansion. In this situation 
ib 1$ not surprising that Russians were exten- 
sively employed. Sinister political motives may 
have existed but recourse to them is unneces- 
sary when the economio arguments aie so olear. 
By outting off her study effectively at 1956 
(although she frequently suggests that the 
pattern she describes is also true for subsequent 
periods) Dr. Rakowska-Harmstone  exag- 
gerates the extent of Russian control through 
personnel. Tajik participation, notably in 
industry, has grown considerably since that 
period. In 1964 the textile combination in 
Dushanbe had a large Tajik element in the 
work force. The dramatic expansion of 
educational facilities which had taken place 
during the Soviet period was beginning to 
produce a flow of trained Tajika. 

In short, although one would not deny the 
reality of Russian political control exercised 
through the Communist Party and through 
domination of security forces within Tajikistan 
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it is arguable that the particular form of 
control through personnel which the author 
considers characterizes the period under study, 
may be a declining factor. A comparison with 
the relatively more advanced Uzbekistan 
during the same period would be illuminating. 

Mention of Uzbekistan raises an important 
point which emerges from this study. In the 
1920's and 1930’s the alternative to Russian 
control for Tajikistan was not independence 
but rule by the Uzbeks. In effect, the Russians 
erected a protective umbrella which permitted 
the creation or reassertion (according to taste) 
of a Tajik nationalism. Tajik Soviet culture is 
the subject of a chapter, but the omission of 
any serious consideration of the position of 
Islam and the heavy reliance upon Gafurov’s 
Istoriya Tadzhikskogo naroda as an epitome of 
Tajik historical writing does reduce ita value. 

Dr. Rakowska-Harmstone’s book is therefore 
extremely interesting as a atudy of the political 
structure of Tajikistan during & particular 
period and is a considerable contribution to 
knowledge. One’s doubts centre on the general 
propositions about Russian imperialism which 
are derived from it. 

M. B. YAPP 


D. N. SuaANEARA Boat: Tankhur Naga 
vocabulary. (Deccan College Building 
Centenary and Silver Jubilee Series, 
67.) xii, 100 pp. Poona: Deccan 
College Postgraduate and Research 
Institute, 1969. Rs. 15. 


Dr. Bhat describes Tankhul Naga as spoken 
by about 45,000 persons to the north-east of 
Manipur valley on the Bharat-Burma border. 
The greater part of the Vocabulary (pp. 1-72) 
is a morpheme dictionary arranged &ooording 
to 'the alphabetical order of monosyllabio 
roots’, with every word containing a given 
root cited under the entry for that root. This 
arrangement will commend this section to 
comparatista in the Tibeto-Burman field, from 
whom the greater part of ite readers are likely 
to be drawn. The ‘alphabetical order’, 
inoidentally, is not the roman but the 
Devanagari order, with modifications, running 
from k-, kh-, and p- to s- and h-. 

Specialists in Tibeto-Burman languages will 
also be pleased to see that Dr. Bhat has been 
able, in this later work, to meet one of the 
oritioiums levelled against his Boro vocabulary 
(reviewed in BSOAS, xxxn, 2, 1970, 419-20) : 
he has included, in a section ‘ Root index of 
English meanings’ (pp. 84-100), a list of 
English glosses of the various Tankhul ‘ roota ', 
which will make it possible for the comparatist 
to see at a glance whether items that he is 
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interested in have been included, and to find 
the entry without a lengthy search. It is, of 
course, only by regular use that one can teet 
these two sections; but, in a rough check, I 
was surprised to find ' iron ' and ' lead ’ listed, 
but not ‘ silver’ or ‘ gold’. I was also puzzled 
to find ‘six’ given as Meruk on p. xi, but 
thorw on p. 48, and rw on p. 96. 

However, the ‘ Root index’ does make it 
easy to exploit particular correspondences with 
Burmese and Tibetan oognates. One such 
correspondence that comes readily to mind is of 
Tankhul th- with Burmese s- and with Tibetan 
(g)s- and sh- ; a glance through the $h- entries, 
for example, yields (ka)tht ‘die’, thiy ' tree’, 
(ko)thum ‘three’, thàr ‘new’, and that ' kill’. 

Between these two sections there is a further 
short vocabulary, ‘ Additional vocabulary ’ 
(pp. 73-83), in which the entries are not roota 
but unanalysed words, also in the Devanagari 
order, and comprising, for the most part, 
names of animals, and of unidentified flowers 
and plante. 

An ‘ Introduction’ (pp. ix-xii) gives a brief 
phonetic description of the symbols used, too 
brief, really, for clarity.  Pitoh features are 
assigned to two of the tones (‘high falling ' 
and ‘low falling’); but the pitch features of 
the remaining tone (‘unmarked’) are not 
described. A more serious defioenoy is that 
‘since the tonal feature did not appear to be 
stable in word formation, and since no difinite 
[sto] rule oould be formulated for 1ts alternation, 
it has been generally neglected in the identifica- 
tion of roots except when the difference in 
meaning appeared to be rather substantial ’. 
When so much attention 15 now being given to 
tone in relation to syllable-final features and to 
such syliable-initzal features as aspiration, 
glottalization, and non-aspiration in the Lolo- 
Burmese sub-group of languages and im 
Tibeto-Burman languages generally, it is 
important that the tonal characteristics of 
Tankhul should be adequately dealt with. 
One must hope that the author plans to 
remedy this defect in a separate study. 

Another phonological feature that is touched 
on all too briefly is a * sandhi change ' by which 
prefixes that have their initials non-aspirated 
(ka, pe, c3) before roots with initial voicelessness 
have those initials aspirated (kho, pho) or 
fricative (4) before roots with initial voice ; 
for this statement seems to conflict with an 
earlier statement that ‘p, i, and k become 
voiced intervocalically especially before a 
vowel in low tone’. From that earlier state- 
ment one would expect root-mitial p, t, and k 
to be voiced, intervocalically, to b, d, and g 
after the prefixes k{h)a, plAjo, and c/s, in 
which case the prefixes would need to have their 
matching aspirated and fricative alternatives 
(kha, pho, $1); yet such examples as ctkay and 
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citek fail to show either voiced initials (g, d) 
in the root or a matching fricative initial (4) 
in the prefix. 

Some account of the relations of syllable- 
final consonante (p, t, k, m, n, f, r) and of -y 
and -w with the vowels (a, a, 4, e, th 0, 14) would 
also have been useful. A brief analysis of the 
roots seems to show that t is alone 1m occurring 
only in syllable-final postion. All the other 
vowels oan not only ocour finally in the syllable 
but also combine with each of the syllable-final 
consonants too, and with -y and -w, except 
that -iy, -ey, -ut, and -ow do not seem to ocour. 
Of the initial consonante k and kh seem not to 
combine with the vowel 4, an instance of 
similarity with contemporary Burmess. 

To summarize, then, Dr. Bhat’s three pages 
or so of ' Introduction ' serve only to whet one's 
appetite for a fuller phonological analysis ; 
but his Tankhul-English and English-Tankhul 
vocabularies should give wide satisfaction. 


R. K. SPRIGG 


JAMES E. Bosson (ed. and tr): A 
treasury of aphorisitc jewels: the 
Subhaptaratinanidhs of Sa. skya 
Pandita in Tibetan and Mongolian. 
(Indiana University Publications. 
Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 92.) ix, 
398 pp. Bloomington: Indiana 
University; The Hague: Mouton 
and Co., [1969]. $12, guilders 44. 


The collection of aphorisms known. generally 
to the Mongols as Erdeni-yin sang subasidi has 
been extremely popular among them, and 
among the Tibetans, for some hundreds of 
years. The original text was composed by the 
Sa skya Pandita, who died ın 1251. There 18 no 
reason to suppose that a Sanskrit original 
underlies the Tibetan version, even though 
the evidence of Indian influence 18 very strong. 
The book was translated into Mongol very early 
on, at latest towaids the and of the thirteenth 
century or in the fourteenth. Mr. Bosson 18 by 
no means the first Western scholar to have 
worked on, or indeed to have translated in full, 
this interesting and attractive text. Csoma de 
Kérds was, in this as in much else, a pioneer, 
and other scholars to have worked on the text 
include Foucaux, Sohiefner, and Campbell, 
who published a complete translation from the 
Tibetan in 1925. Mr. Bosson’s work, however, 
stands out from its predecessors by reason of 
its scope and acouraoy, and also, indeed, by the 
clarity he has brought to the interpretation of 
what is frequently a puzzling original. 

The core of Mr. Bosson’s work is a trans- 
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literation of the Tibetan text, and the Mongol 
text in the translation of Sonom gara, pub- 
lashed by Academician Ligeti in 1948, followed 
by an English translation. For each stanza two 
versions are given, the translation of the 
Tibetan text being followed immediately by 
that of the Mongol. Both texts have a limited 
critical apparatus. For the Tibetan, two 
xylographs belonging to the University of 
Washington were collated. For 59 stanzas of 
the Mongol Mr. Bosson was able to use a 
commentary made in the early seventeenth 
century by Dayigüng dayun siku guosi. He 
was not able to consult the manuscript kept in 
Leningrad, but it became possible after the 
work was finished to quote from this manu- 
script some hnes missing from Ligeti’s manu- 
soript, and which Ligeti himself had copied im 
his own transliteration which appeared as Bölcs 
mondások kincsestdra, Alongol nyelvemléktdr, 
Budapest, 1965. Later Mongol versions of 
Subasids were also referred to, though not 
for purposes of textual criticism. Mr. Bosson 
gives in hus introduction the necessary infor- 
mation about the authorship of the text and its 
history, and indicates the mam pointe of 
interest in the ' pre-olaaeical ’ Mongol m which 
the translation is cast. The English version is 
followed by some 65 pp. of notes, & glossary of 
words disoussed in these notes and of other 
unusual Mongol words, a bibliography, and a 
postface in which work which has appeared 
since this book was completed is referred to. 

Altogether this is an extremely competent 
and scholarly work, a model of ite kind. It 1s 
possible to disagree with some of Mr. Bosson’s 
renderings, but rather from the point of view of 
style or emphasis than from that of technical 
accuracy. The Mongol text follows the Tibetan 
closely, far more closely, for example, than does 
that of the eighteenth-century version by the 
Chahar Gebshi (Caqar dGe bées Blo bzan ta‘ul 
k‘rims) which was published in both Ulan 
Bator and Mukden ın 1968. To be really valid, 
criticism of Mr. Bosson’s translation of the 
Mongol should take full account of the Tibetan 
text on which it leans so heavily, and the 
reviewer, conscious of his quite inadequate 
acquaintance with Tibetan, offers the following 
few detailed suggestions with some hesitation. 

p. 106: akan qatangyu bugetele geskebesu 
boluyu ‘ while gold is hard, it is possible to melt 
it’. I would suggest : ‘ whue gold 18 hard, it 18 
all right to melt it’. The contrast lies in the 
final line of the quatrain: ‘If one melts dog 
excrement, a stench comes forth’. 

p. 108: artyatu górugen oi-dur bugutele 
kiling-tu ‘while in the forest the carnivorous 
beasta are ferocious’ I would prefer : 
‘though they are in the forest, ...'. The 
suffix -tala/-tele seems here certainly to indicate 
opposition or concession (* though °) rather than 
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duration of time (‘while’), although, admit- 
tedly, ‘ while’ is ambiguous in meaning, and 
the translator may have had opposition in 
mund. 

p. 308: Gdaqu... d&dagu ‘ (who) 1s able... 
(who) can...’ and also p. 332, bedin nayadun 
es-e cidabasu ‘If the monkey cannot frolic’. 
It seems to me that at each occurrence the 
verb cidagu would give better sense if rendered, 
quite legitimately, as ‘would’, ‘1s willing’, 
eto. 

p. 311: udugeten dusul usun ber bugesu 
‘even the (weak) drops, although they are 
water’. This might be better rendered aa: 
‘though they are but (weak) drops of water '. 

p.314: jimis modun-u oqi-aca abtayu 

tegünece ulebesu unan bus 
* One should take fruit from the top of the tree, 
(but) if one exceeds that, one falls’. I would 
prefer : ‘ fruit is taken from the top of the tree. 
If some is left over after that, it will fall’. That 
it 18 the fruit which is in danger of falling, not 
the picker, appears more clearly in the Chahar 

Gebshi’s translation, Mukden, p. 86 : 
uligerlebest. modun-u fimis-+ bolbasuraqué 

éay-tur abubasu fokimus Ja : 

énggerebesu yajar-iur unats sllaraqu teriguten 

bolqu metu 
* To take a parallel : ıt is like the fact that 1t 18 
right to piok the fruit at the time when it 18 
ripe. If this goes by, it falla to the ground and 
rots’. 

p 391: ger-tur mayu-yin belges bolbasu ele 

ed-tete bayulfu Jasaydaqu buyu 

‘if there are omens of evil in the house, 
detracting from one’s belongings, ib must be 
corrected’. As a piece of English, this is 
obscure. The phrase ' detractang from one’s 
belongings ' 18 not immediately intelligible 1n 
itself, and, further, it is ambiguously sited in 
the sentence. Does it refer backwards or 
forwards ? These two lines are parallel in 
tenor to the two which precede them, and which 
run: ‘If persons of bad character attach 
themselves to one, one should give them a little 
and reject them '. The meaning of the second 
pair must then be that if evil omens occur in the 
house, it i8 beet to sacrifice part of one’s 
possessions in order to get the evil exorcised. 
The Chahar Gebshi, Mukden, p. 107, again 
gives a clue : 


adalidqabasu ger-tur mayu tru-a temdeg 
bolbasu 


adal mal-ača yaryaju qariyulya fasal kilgeku 
metit 
‘ To illustrate : it is like spending some of your 
cattle and getting an exorcism performed if 
evil signs ocour in the house '. 
The sound common sense of many of the Sa 
akya Pandite’s aphorisms, which in a more 
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rational age might have appeared merely trite, 
speaks direotly to the follies and extravagances 
of our own hectic and self-deluded society. 
One would like to see Mr. Bosson smooth away 
the admitted crudities of his style, and repub- 
lish his translation in a popular edition, if only 
for the sake of such direct speaking as ‘ In the 
town of the fools the monkey-keeper is extolled 
above the wise. They honor the monkey- 
keeper with food and wealth, but the wise go 
empty-handed '. 
O. B. BAWDHN 


Yuen Run Cuao : A grammar of spoken 
Chinese. xxxi, 847 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1968. $15. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £7 3s.) 


Professor Chao's monumental work has at 
last appeared. It is the oulmination of & life- 
time's research by the scholar who 18 without 
doubt the father of modern Chinese linguistics. 
His publications in China and America cover 
& period of over 40 years and no one has 
studied the Chinese language at any level in 
the last two decades without feeling the 
influence of his work. 

This is the first comprehensive description in 
English of the grammar of modern Chinese. 
It is the author’s expressed intention to provide 
material for discussion rather than instruction, 
but a pioneer work of this stature will certainly 
be for many years a source of basio information 
both for teachers and students of Chinese and 
for linguists ın general. There is a wealth of 
meticulous deta: and original observation on 
all aspects of the language which is not to be 
found elsewhere in textbooks or dictionaries. 
The mass of information is, in fact, overwhel- 
ming and the only pity 1s that the index is much 
too brief to allow the reader easy access to 
points of interest. 

There will undoubtedly also be much 
disoussion of the general approach as well as 
the details of the book. In form ıt is to some 
extent a lengthy elaboration of the brief 
introduction on grammar in the author's 
celebrated Mandarin primer and in & number 
of sections clearly draws heavily on the 
Concise dictionary of spoken Chinese, which he 
wrote in collaboration with Yang Lien-sheng. 
The introduction contains & brief outline of 
Mandarin phonology and this is itself full of 
useful information. Most of the statements in 
this field must remain at this stage purely 
intuitive but an attempt is made to deaoribe 
the complex features of tone, stress, and 
intonation. In his discussion of the sentence 
definition and classification (ch. ii) he repeate 
his simple and effective distinction of full 
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(subject-predicate) and minor sentences but 
his treatment of word and morpheme (ch. ii) 
goes far beyond anything previously written 
and is an exhaustive, lucid statement of an 
extremely complicated subject. Having made 
his bamo definitions he then deals with morpho- 
logy (oh. 1v) and syntax (oh. v). His examina- 
tion of morphological types covers reduplica- 
tion, prefix, and suffix, with the emphasis not 
surprisingly on the last. There is much fasci- 
nating detail here in particular on the use of 
suffixes -$ and -t£z. The syntactical types follow 
his earlier classification and fall into five basio 
conatructions—co-ordination, subordination, 
verb-object constructions, verb expressions in 
series and verb-complement constructions, 
with perhaps the most searching scrutiny in the 
brilliant section on verb-object constructions. 
The second half of the book deals with com- 
pounds (ch. vi) and ‘parts of speech’ (ch. 
vii-vii) and these chapters are brimful of 
useful examples with numerous lista of 
specimens of the various types. 

Professor Chao states clearly in his intro- 
duction that he is taking a ‘ conservative 
position’ on grammatical structure by ana- 
lysing it into hierarchies of immediate con- 
stituents, making use of transformations or 
rules of generation only when they are ' useful '. 
He has commented elsewhere on the extensive 
work ourrently being done on the trans- 
formational grammar of Chinese (m hus 
Language and symbolic systems, 65), but here he 
wisely esohews the transformational approach 
more or less entirely. He is obviously 1eluoctant 
to involve himself at all in speoulation at the 
transformational level, and at one point 
(p. 166) he rejects as beyond the scope of his 
' phrase-struoture' grammar an apparently 
useful suggestion regarding transformational 
frames for form classes. When grammar is 
analysed through hierarchies of immediate 
constituents the discussion then is about the 
system of classification of linguistic forms and 
in this case the system appears to be fundamen- 
tally sound and supported by & mass of 
generally reliable citations, 

There is one aspect of this study which does 
give rige to some apprehension. It is connected 
with the basic problem facing anyone writing 
about modern Chinese, that is the absence as 
yet of an acceptable standard form of the 
modern language. The aim of this book is to 
study ‘ the dialect of Peiping in the middle of 
the twentieth century’ (p. 12), but there is a 
considerable number of examples cited which 
are no longer part of the spoken language of 
contemporary Peking. Correspondingly virtu- 
ally no mention is made of current develop- 
ments in usage on the mainland which ought 
to be inoluded in a work of this kind. In the 
same way GR is preferred as a romanization, 
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and, more unfortunately, there is an insistence 
on using non-standard forms of abbreviated 
characters. Both these decisions will result in 
confusing student readers unnecessarily and 
the second was apparently motivated m part 
by the conviction that the book ought not to 
be concerned with teaching characters ‘ to 
facilitate the reading of current publications ’ 
(p. xxv). 

These reservations are, however, minor and 
do not detract from the massive achievements 
of the book. ‘The writing, moreover, has all 
the qualities which have characterized the 
author's earher work, combining meticulous 
concern for detail with lightness of style. There 
can be few books on grammar of this length 
which are so pleasantly readable from begin- 
ning to end. It concludes typically on a note of 
humour with the last section on interjections 
closing with the entry ' Hha, wanl’a! Whew, 
that's done !’, 

D. RIMMINGTON 


ANTOINE GaUBIL: Correspondance de 
Pékin, 1722-1759, publiée par Renée 


Simon. (Études de Philologie et 
d'Histoire, 14.) xvin, 1003 pp, 7 
plates. Genève: Librairie Droz, 
1970. 


Father Antoine Gaubil was trained as a 
mathematician and astronomer and was 
granted a royal Brevet de Mathématicien in 1721 
in which it was stated, ‘Sa Majesté auroit 
estimé que pour contribuer & tout ce qui peut 
de plus en plus establir la sûreté de la naviga- 
tion et perfeotionner les sciences et lea arta, il 
convenoit d'envoyer dans les Indes orientales 
et à la Chine quelques personnes soavantes et 
capables d'y faire des observations . . . ' (text of 
the Breve given on pp. 8-9). 

In the following year (1722) at the age of 33, 
Gaubil reached Chins and after a brief stay in 
Canton he went to Peking where he was to 
remain until his death nearly 40 years later 
(1759), more & member of a scientific research 
mission, as Professor Demiéville remarks in his 
preface, than a missionary. During these years 
he established the reputation in Europe as the 
most learned not only of the French Jesuit 
Boientists but of all the Jesuits of the China 
mission. Apart from conducting an uninter- 
rupted series of astronomical observations in 
Peking (without the facilities of the Portuguese 
and German astronomers in the Bureau of 
Astronomy) he wrote pioneering works on the 
history of Chinese astronomy and also wrote 
and translated a large number of works on 
Chinese history, chronology, and historical 
geography. At the same time shortly after his 
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arrival he was put in charge of the achool for 
teaching Latin to the Manohu pmnces, was 
official court interpreter (French and Latin into 
Manchu and Chinese) for the papal and diplo- 
matic missions visiting China, and was for a 
brief period (1746-8) head of the French 
Miasion. During these busy years he also found 
time to conduct a regular scholarly corre- 
spondence with the major learned societies 
and many of the savante of the day in Paris, 
St. Petersburg, and London. 

Mime. Renée Simon (who first became 
interested in Gaubil while editing the letters of 
one of Gaubil’s most important correspondents, 
Nicholas Fréret) began collecting Gaubil’s 
letters with the aid of the histoman of the 
French eighteenth-century Jesuit mission to 
China, Father Dehergne, in 1960. The present 
volume repreeents the fruits of this collabora- 
tion ; in it are published no less than 342 of 
Gaubil’s letters, most of which are here pub- 
lished for the first time. This extraordinary 
feat of collecting will be appreciated when it is 
remembered that there are only 14 of Gaubil’s 
letters in the Lettres édiflantes ei curiewses 
while Pfister only liste referenoes to about 150. 

The letters are printed in their original 
French while summaries have been added for 
the 38 letters in Latin. Each letter is aocom- 
penied by brief bibliographie and explanatory 
notes. In the appendixes Father Dehergne has 
prepared a chronology of Gaubil and his times 
(1689-1759) and an alphabetical bibliography 
of all Gaubil’s known writings (which super- 
sedes his earlier bibliographies of Gaubil) as 
well as a brief subject index and a name index 
for the letters. He has also identified all 
Chinese names and terms throughout and put 
them into standard romanization. The result 
is & meticulously edited and important oontri- 
bution to our knowledge of European activities 
in China in the eighteenth century in general 
and to the history of Jesuit scholarship in 
China in particular. 

The first letters which Gaubil sent home 
follow very exactly the instructions in the 
Brevet ; there is a long and detailed description 
of the geography, climate, flora, and fauna of 
Poulo-Condor (the modern Cón Son off the 
coast of South Viét-Nam) upon which his ship 
stopped for 10 months with the object of 
establishing a French colony there to be named 
Isle d'Orléans (the project was eventually 
abandoned). Other letters describe the journey 
from Canton to Peking, while it was at this 
time that he prepared plans and descriptions of 
the two olties (the description of Peking was 
eventually published many years later amongst 
other places in the Phslosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society (London), nvm, 1768). 
Shortly after arriving in Peking, Gaubil was 
involved in diplomatic activities concerning 
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the Russians; for many years he acted as 
unofficial court adviser on Russian geography 
(at times, following orders, he deliberately 
misplaced towns on the map, ‘il fallut que 
Phabileté du géographe céd&t à l'humilité du 
missionaire, et nous laiss&moese Tobol et Krasno- 
war là où le Regulo les avoit placées ’, but still 
managed to let the Russians know, pp. 182-3), 
ag well as assisting &t the negotiations leading 
to the Treaty of Kiakhta (pp. 171-6). The 
letters contain & great deal of information on 
Sino-Russian negotiations during these years 
&nd also throw further light on the role of the 
Jeeuite in this diplomacy as well as on the 
attitudes of the Manchus towards the Russians. 
Despite Gaubil's talent for detailed and 
exact desoriptions (especially evident in the 
early letters), however, his major interest was 
astronomy and the related subjecta of chrono- 
logy, history, and historical geography. These 
interesta (particularly astronomy) are refleoted 
in the letters which are very largely concerned 
with scholarly and scientific questions arising 
from his many studies or with the answering of 
scientific and scholarly queries sent to him by 
such figures as Cassini and Delisle (leading 
French astronomers), Fréret (the learned 
academician who corresponded mainly on 
chronology), Bayer (the secretary of the 
Academy of St. Petersburg), Mortimer (the 
secretary of the Royal Society), and of course 
the Paris Jesuits, notably his old teacher and 
later editor, Etienne Souciet. Many of the 
letters are in fact not so much letters as parts 
of the learned dissertations (or summaries of 
them) which Gaubil sent back in such great 
numbers to Paria but most of which were never 
published in his lifetime, a fact which greatly 
enhanced the importance of the letters. 
Before he could begin his studies, however, 
Gaubil had to learn Chinese. Within a year of 
arriving he had learnt enough characters to 
follow the list of eclipses contained in the 
chapters of Wen-hsien t'ung-k‘ao on astro- 
nomy; ‘les caraotóres qui signifie Eclipse, 
totale, Soleil, 197, 24 jour, sont faciles, d'ailleurs 
ce n'est qu'un catalogue’ (p. 60), and three 
years later he was able to produce the first of 
the many versions of his pioneering Abrégés 
and T'raiiés on Chinese astronomy, a version 
which was based on his reading of the mono- 
graphs on aetronomy in the standard histories 
(p. 115). Later, in common with all the Jesuit 
scholars, he learnt Manchu aa a necessity of 
court life and as an aid to his Chinese studies. 
At the same time, as with most of the Jesuita, 
he always worked with Chinese collaborators, 
whose role he summed up in a letter to Fréret of 
1738 &dvising him how to set about learning 
Chinese : ' Ceux dont nous nous servons (i.e. 
the ''littrós ") nous servent pour apprendre 
facilement les caractéres et la construction 
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grammaticale des phrases, pour parler en 
termes propres, pour &voir connoissance dee 
livres, pour chercher des textes cités et les 
expliquer litteralement ' (p. 516). 

In another letter towards the end of his life 
he came back to the same subject saying that 
although it was not difficult to find a * copiste ' 
he had always had the greatest diffloulty in 
finding people who could proeure books and 
explain the difficult passages (p. 666). 

In the letters Gaubil constantly reveals the 
trying circumstances under which he had to 
conduct his researches : there was the failure 
to respond to or even to publish much of the 
work which he sent back to Europe and this 
was & source of continual discouragement and 
the feeling of being exled (pp. 133, 211, 672, 
796) which was often increased by the failure 
of boate to get through (it took a year at the 
best of times), the forgetfulness of the learned 
societies to send their journals (pp. 621, 789), 
the inadequacy of his scientific instrumenta 
(pp. 133, 208, 290), the precariousness of the 
position of the Jesuita in China during the 
Yung-cheng and Ch'ien-lung periods (pp. 316, 
355), and last but by no means least, the 
continuous internal struggles between the 
different Jesuit factions in Paris as well as 
amongst the missionaries in the field, a struggle 
which in Gaubil’s case not only led to the 
failure to publish much of his work but also to 
the sloppy editing of those works which were 
published and which led him to complain 
bitterly of Du Halde and Souciet (pp. 216, 
274-5, 407, 612, 820). Furthermore, not only 
was there constant tension between the 
astronomer Jesuits in the Portuguese and 
French missions in Peking (pp. 342, 348, 426) 
but even within the French mission itself there 
appears to have been continuous friction ; 
frequently the Fathers did not show each other 
what they were working on (pp. 263, 512) and 
m the case of de Mailla, with whom Ganbil 
lived in the same house for 25 years, there are 
endlesa criticisms (for his failure to accept 
advice, his unwillingness for others to work on 
Chinese history and geography, his jealousy, 
his poor scholarship, his refuaal to let others 
see his work, and finally his over-hasty rushing 
into print, pp- 207, 262-3, 276, 290, 444, 460, 
466, 491, 511, 674-5). 

Interspersed throughout the letters are short 
ieferenoeB to actual missionary activities ; 
these consisted not only of baptizing (and then 
counting) exposed infante (pp. 31, 192, 445, 
503, 537, 721) who were frequently already 
dead or died shortly after, but also of preaching 
in the mission church or in the chapels of wives 
of converta in the town and distributing tracta 
(see p. 537 where he quantifies a typical year’s 
religious activities). 

The letters of Gaubil throw much light on all 
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these and many other subjecte (there are some 
interesting descriptions of the Manchu em- 
perors with whom he came into contact). 
Their chief importance, however, lies in the 
copious evidence they contain of Gaubil’s 
acientifio activities and contributions as a 
historian of Chinese science. 


HNDYMION WILKINSON 


Stuart Ornuienton Muze: The un- 
welcome immigrant: the American 
smage of the Chsnese, 1785-1882. xi, 
259 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press, 1969. 
$7.50. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 
668.) 


Mr. Miller’s thesis is that the passing of the 
Chinese Exclusion Aot of 1882 should not be 
seen primarily as the result of sectional 
Cahfornian pressures but rather that rt can 
only be understood in the light of the in- 
creasingly unfavourable image of the Chinese 
which had been developing amongst Americans 
all over the United States long before the first 
Chinese arrived in California in 1847 and which 
continued to develop right up to 1882. The 
greater part of the book 1s taken up with a 
series of detailed documentary studies which 
trace the genesis and growth of this national 
hostile image (with special emphasis on the 
East Coast). 

The first of these studies examines the 
opinions and writings of three categories of 
‘inside dopesters °’, the traders, diplomats and 
mussionaries, in the period from the arrival of 
the first American ship at Canton in 1785 to 
the Opium War. Mr. Miller analyses the travel 
books, diaries, journals, lettera, and logs of 
50 Yankee traders; 10 diplomatic memoirs 
(those of Anderson, Staunton, Barrow, Van 
Braam-Houockgeest, M'Leod, Ellis, Davis, 
Timkowski, Roberta, and Ruschenberger) ; 
and the primary publications of the nine 
American missionary societies which had 
established missions in China in the period up 
to 1877. From his examination of thease sources 
he is able to show with copious and fascinating 
documentation that: (1) colonial Americans 
were largely ignorant of China (in 1785 George 
Washington expressed surprise that the 
Chinese were not white, although he had 
known that they were ‘droll m shape and 
&ppesrance, p. 14); (2) most of the traders 
were frustrated in their hopes of high and rapid 
profite and they vented their frustration on the 
officials at Canton and upon the Chinese 
generally (the Yankee traders therefore held 
identical views to the European traders and 
these views found expression in a predomi- 
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nantly hostile image); (3) the diplomata, who 
were mainly Europeans, were preoccupied 
with oorreoting the previous European image 
of China, that of the Jesuits (nevertheless parts 
of that image lingered on, especially in the 
works of Van Braam-Houckgeest, Staunton, 
and Abel); (4) the American Protestant 
missionaries, Fundamentalist and provincial, 
were convinoed from the beginning that they 
were in ' Satan's empire’, and they strove to 
depict China as such (as one of them put it, 
‘the monster stares us in the face and defles 
our power. Never before have we so ardently 
desired that eloquence that moves—the ability 
to utter the words that burn’ (p. 62)) Sach 
views, however, were not limited to the 
Protestants ; Catholicos were frequently as 
emotively anti-Chinese. As specialists in 
image-making, the missionaries’ views were of 
course very influential but it should not be 
forgotten that the views of the traders and 
diplomats were similar. 

In showing that the American hostile image 
of China starts from about 1785 Mr. Miller has 
corrected much of the previous literature (e.g. 
Harold Isaacs, Scratches on our minds) which 
held that Americans had a favourable image 
of the Chinese until after the Opium War. 

In part x Mr. Miller turns to the effects on 
the image of China in America of eventa in 
China from the Opium War to the ' Tientain 
Massacre’, coinciding as they did with the 
first era of the mass media in America. He 
shows (following the examination of a large 
number of local newspapers, geography text- 
books, eto.) that while anglophobia continued 
amongst the majority of opinion makers it was 
not accompanied by any outspoken opposition 
to British actions m China, on the contrary the 
Opium War merely served to reinforce the 
unfavourable image of China amongst wider 
segmenta of the population and by the time of 
the Arrow incident the American press was Bo 
strongly behind the British that it accepted 
with hardly a dissenting voice the British 
version of the ensuing war. Meanwhile the 
disappointment over the Taipings ; the shook 
of the Taku forts incident; the killing of 
missionaries and general harassment of 
foreigners all served to reinforce the view that 
the Chinese were ‘ barbarous ’ and ‘ depraved ' 
and (according to the New York Times of 
8 October 1872) * moapable of civilization ’. 

The years 1850-82 saw the beginnings of 
Chinese emigration to America and it is in the 
analysis of Chinese immigration as an issue in 
domestic American politics and 1ts relation to 
the image of China that Mr. Miller comes to the 
core of his thesis which is developed in part m1, 
‘Domestic adaptions of the negative stereo- 
type, 1850-1882”. He argues: (1) that 
opposition to Chinese immigration leading to 


the Exolusion Act of 1882 was nation-wide 
(contra the * California thesis") ; (2) that the 
* most crucial factor in the success of the anti- 
Chinese movement on a national level was the 
historical one, that 1s, the unfavourable image 
of the Chmese that preceded them to the 
United States ' (p. 201). 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Miller limite 
his discussion almost entirely to the images of 
the Chinese; at no point does he enter into 
the number of immigrants at different times, 
the type of work which they did, as well as the 
places in which they were conoentrated and the 
general labour situation in those places. 
Moreover his argament is supported with 
copious quotations which would seem to 
show that there were more than enough factors 
encouraging the development of an anti- 
Chinese sentiment in America in the years 
preceding the Exclusion Aot without bringing 
m the so-called historical factor of the un- 
favourable Chinese image. As Mr. Miller 
points out for example, Americans began to 
compare the Chinese most unfavourably with 
the Japanese in the 1860’s ; the Japanese were 
seen as adaptive and progressive, the Chmese 
as retrogreesive and unwilling to learn. 
Moreover the Japanese went to the States as 
visitors while the Chinese went as ‘cooles’ 
{arousing fears of instituting a new form of 
slavery). These were also the years of the airing 
of ‘ scientific ' theories of race when a speaker 
addressing the annual meeting of the Social 
Science Association of America could say, ' It 
is true that ethnologists deolare that a brain 
capacity of less than 85 cubic inches is unfit 
for free government, which is considerably 
above that of the coolio as it is below the 
Caucasian °’. 

The medical profession at this time too was 
developing racial theories of disease ; in 1876 
the president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion spoke of the Chinese as being a threat to 
the national health while it was popularly 
supposed that the Chinese immigrants were 
filthy and diseased germ carriers. In this 
atmosphere & proposal in the Senate in 1870 
to remove the word ' white’ from all Con- 
gressional acta pertaining to naturalization was 
easily defeated. 

To be sure, East Coast reaction to the Ohineac 
immigration question was frequently expressed 
in terms borrowed from the missionary-trader- 
diplomat images of the past but the impetus to 
exclude the Chinese on the East Coast, aa 
Mr. Miller shows, came only when the first 
Chinese labourers arrived and protest meetings 
presided over by labour leaders and public 
figures sympathetic to the labour movement 
began denouncing coolie labour. Even then 
the East Coast papers were not by any means 
unanimously exclusionist. Again, the fact that 
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the exclusionista in the debate preceding the 
passing of the 1882 Exclusion Act were able 
to exploit fears of Chinese numbers, stagna- 
tion, slavery, diseases, and immorality was 
surely due to the fact that all these fears had 
been spread from the West Coast during the 
1860’s and 1870'8 in a continuous anti- 
Chinese barrage rather than to the fact that 
the American image of the Chinese had been 
unfavourable since the period before the 
Optum War. 

Whether or not Mr. Miller's thesis 18 tenable, 
there is no doubt that he has contributed a 
great deal to our knowledge of American 
writing and reporting about China between 
the years 1785 and 1882 in & thoroughly 
researched and well-dooumented study. 


ENDYMION WILKINSON 


S. Howard Hansrorp: Jade, essence 
of halls and streams : the von Oerizen 
collection of Chinese and Indian jades. 
[iv], 220 pp. Cape Town, ete.: 
Purnell and Sons (8.À.) Pty. Ltd., 
[°1969]. (Distributed by Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co. £12.50.) 


Collectors of Chinese jade, attached to the 
material and ita romance, generally try to 
represent every period and type in their 
collections. Baron von Oertzen is no exception. 
in this respect. His efforts have been unusually 
successful in the section of archaic, pre-Han 
jades. Of the unique pieces one is the blade of 
a Shang ko halberd, fixed to a bronze butt, 
which retains some of its malachite inlay, and 
P in its patination traces of the 
plaited matting in which it was wrapped at the 
time of burial. Another is a finial of the 
fourth-third century 8.0. with two dragons in 
ajouré profile and some gilt-bronze fittings. 
Just under half of the collection (162 pieces) is 
comprised in this early division. The following 
section includes everythmg from Han to Ming 
and in ite comprehensiveness betrays the 
weakness of jade studies after the olose of 
the Chou dynasty. While such attributions as 
* Han or earlier ’, ‘ Han or later ', * post-Han ' 
meet the difficulties of museum labelling or of 
collector-cataloguer relations, they are still 
intolerably evasive. This is all the more so as 
the author does not explain the grounds on 
which he allote even these broad titles, some 
* Han or earlier ’ pieces (scabbard fittings) being 
what others would call fourth-third century 
B.O, and by no means Han; while the 
‘leaping fish pendante' (surely Auang ?), a 
Shang or early Chou type, should not be 
dismissed as ' Han or later’ without further 
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explanation. Certainly many items in this 
section will be judged at once archaistio, and 
late at that, by many persons experienced in 
the handling of jade and in the recent archaeo- 
logical literature emanating from China, and 
if ‘ post-Han °, then very much post. 

The Chi'ng section (115 items) contains & 
few pieces appearing to be of a quality worthy 
of the palace workshops established by the 
K'ang Hsi emperor; but where variety of use 
and ornament is the motive, a collection must 
needs also include carving of lower merit. 
Professor Hansford barely mentions the 
problem of the imperial patronage of jade in 
the Ch‘ing period. In a final section illustrating 
Indian and Persian jades he includes some 
pieces in the Indianizing style which is believed 
to have been practised in the palace work- 
shops: ' when not marked they are extremely 
difficult to distinguish from Mogul Jades’. 
Such success in imitating a foreign style 18 
paralleled only by certain porcelain painters 
and enamellers, all cases where the imperial 
command had to be followed. There are also 
sections of rather unpleasant ‘ Arohaistio and 
re-carved jades’ and of modern jades which 
include what appears to be a disturbmgly 
deceptive modern copy of a later Chou piece 
formed of open-work dragon plaques linked by 
a ring. 

The production of the book is satisfactory ın 
the eight oolour reproduotions and the letter- 
press, but the half-tone illustration often 
leaves something to be desired. The introduo- 
tion discusses the sources of jade, some modern 
technical methods, and the lore of‘ symbolism ' 
and use. 

WILLIAM WATSON 


H. D. Harnooruntan: Toward Restora- 
tion : the growth of political consctous- 
ness $n Tokugawa Japan. xvii, 
421 pp. Berkeley, etc.: University 
of California Press, 1970. $10. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. 95s.) 


This book is an examination of the develop- 
ment of political attitudes in late Tokugawa 
Japan, in the context of the working out of the 
stages that led to the Meiji Restoration. The 
author bases his work on the study of a number 
of individuals, relating their ideas to changing 
political circumstance, in order to show the 
evolution—not always direct or even—of the 
conoepts that were to be central to the over- 
throw of the Tokugawa and to Meiji policy. 
He begins with the Mito scholars, who deve- 
loped the slogan sonnd-js in response to the 
foreign threat. Their proposals, Professor 
Harootunian maintains, were made largely 
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irrelevant by the opening of the country after 
Perry's arrival in 1853 ; but they nevertheless 
had great influence on the generation of men 
coming to maturity at this time. Among this 
generation there emerged widely divergent 
views: those of Sakuma Shózan, who en- 
visaged both a new technology and a new 
leadership for Japan; Yoshida Shom, who 
defined the leadership as coming from the 
shishi ‘men of spint’, not from established 
authority ; Maki Izumi and Kusaka Genzui, 
who related the shtshi to the emperor in a new 
form of loyalism ; Yokoi Shónan, advocate 
of fukokwu-kyóhei, that is, the pursuit of national 
wealth and strength in largely Western terma, 
which he associated with the great domains, 
rather than Court or Bakufu. It was the last 
of these that proved successful in the end, 
when given practical expression by men like 
Takasugi Shinsaku and Okubo Toshimichi. 
Yet it could not have done so but for the 
“revolutionary ’ achievements of the loyalists 
in earlier years. 

This bare summary of the book at least 
serves to indicate its scope. Its umportance 
reste on the fact that there has never before 
been in English so detailed an examination of 
the men and their ideas, especially the shishi, 
who are too often dismissed as simple terrorista 
and fanatics. In consequence, this is a major 
contribution to the literature on the Meiji 
Restorataon in Western languages, complemen- 
ting the studies made by Norman, Jansen, and 
Craig. Because it is intellectual history, it 
mostly leaves aside one substantial aspect of 
the problem—the question of socio-economic 
change and ite significance for the nature of 
Meiji society—emphasizing the ideas tradi- 
tionally linked to 5onnó-j0 (or those who 
opposed it). It also has oooasional errors of 
narrative detail. All the same, it greatly 
advances the discussion of a key historical 
topic. 

As & book, it does not make easy reading and 
takes for granted a good deal of knowledge of 
things Japanese: a scholar’s book, not a 
general reader’s. As such, it would have been 
the better for the provision of a bibliography, 
to save the user the extra labour of searching 
through footnotes for the explanation of 
contractions and abbreviations. 


W. Gd. BRASLHY 


IRWIN SoHRINER: Chrestian converts 
and social protest in Mevs Japan. x, 
268 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press, 1970. 
$6.50. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 
62s.) 
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The influence of Christianity has long been 
acknowledged as a significant factor in the 
development of social thought in Meiji Japan ; 
but hitherto there has been no analysis in detail 
of the impact of the foreign religion on some of 
its leading converta. Dr. Soheiner's book, 
written as a doctoral thesis for the University 
of Michigan, 1s a painstaking attempt, based on 
& wide and oritical reading of the records of the 
period and of contemporary Japanese his- 
torians of Protestantism, to fill the gap. He 
shows in detail (and on occasion somewhat 
repetitiously) how the acceptance of Christi- 
anity by many able samurai, ‘ masterless ' as a 
result of the Restoration changes and alienated 
from the Sat-Chó oligarchio Establishment, 
provided them both with the now loyalty they 
needed to replace the old and with a focus for 
their Westernizing enthusiasm. Particularly 
interesting is his acoount of the development 
from the Confucian social outlook, in such men 
as Ebina Danió and Kozaki Hiromichi, 
through an initial synthesis with Christian 
ideas, to a more specifically Christian 
conscience. A lengthy desoription of the 
evolution of Ddshisha under the guidance of 
Niijima Jo illustrates the process further; 
and there is an excellant summary of the 
influence wielded towards the end of the 
century by Tokutomi Soho. 

Some may be misled by the title. ‘ Protest’, 
in Dr. Scheimer’s account, is equated with 
intellectual criticiam of the status quo; the 
book ends somewhat abruptly with a discussion 
of the Christian reply to the revived nationalism 
of the 1890's, and touches only briefly on such 
Christians as Abe Iaoo and Kinoshita Naoe, 
who attempted to translate criticism into social 
action. Though these men may count for lees 
in terms of purely intellectual history, from a 
wider point of view they deserve fuller treat- 
ment—-perhaps in another volume from 
Dr. Scheiner, who has certainly shown himself 
well qualified to delve further into his subject. 
An expanded study might well find space also 
to consider some of the striking ‘ 
Christians of Meiji, such as Tokutomi Roka or 
Matsuoka Kóson. 

Some minor criticisms: it is misleading to 
categorize Kitamura Tokoku as a ‘romantic 
novelist ’, whatever the claims of brevity ; in 
the light of the most recent research, Mor 
Arinori may turn out to have been less extreme 
a nationalist than he is here made out to be. 
‘ Christianity’ is synonymous throughout 
with ‘ Protestantism’; it may be true that 
Catholic and Orthodox Christianity in Japan 
have generated no social criticism worth the 
name, but one would welcome a hint that 
Dr. Scheiner had at least asked himself whether 
or not this has been the case. The use of 
macrons for delineating long vowels m the 
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romanized form of Japanese words and names 
is haphazard, to say the least. It is hard to 
seo that it is really helpful to record the 
publishing dates of some Japanese books 
according to the Western, of others according 
to the Japanese, calendar. 


KENNETH STRONG 


J. J. Ras: Hikajat Bandjar : a study 
in Malay historiography. (Bibliotheca 
Indonesica, published by the Konink- 
lyk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, 1. xvi, 651 pp., 2 
plates, map. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1968. Guilders 70. 


In this volume Dr. Ras makes available for 
the first time a reliable text, with tranalation 
and commentary in English, of this Bornean 
Malay chronicle. Many European scholars, 
from Raffles and Crawfurd in the early 
nineteenth century to Cense in 1928, have 
interested themselves in the Hikayat Banjar, 
but no oomplete text of either of the two main 
versions has, until now, been published. This 
negleot has been due partly to the large 
number and corrupt state of the manuscripte, 
partly to the difficulties presented by the 
Banjarese elements in the language of the text, 
and partly to the view, which until recently 
prevailed among studenta of Malay literature, 
that the value of Malay chronicles lay exclu- 
sively in the amount of historical information 
which they contained. Most scholars, finding 
their desire for historical facts unsatisfied by 
these texts, dismissed them as ‘a farrago of 
folk-tales’ or ‘heaps of fantasy’. On the 
other hand, as early as 1888 Snouck Hurgronje 
wrote of the need to approach local historio- 
graphical texte, not as a source of historical 
information, but as documents testifying to the 
noble descent of rulers. This functional view 
has bean echoed more recently by Teeuw and 
de Josselin de Jong in connexion wrth the 
Searah Melayu, and it receives farther support 
in this edition of the Htkayat Banjar. 

A comparison of the two recensions leads 
Dr. Ras to the conclusion that recension I is an 
abridged version of the story contained m 
recension Il, adapted to meet new require- 
ments. Peouliarities in the genealogies linking 
the founder of kraton II to the founder of 
kralon I suggest that a later story dealing 
with the deecent and adventures of the 
founder of kraton Il was grafted on to a much 
older story about the founding of kraton I and 
the mythical beginnings of the royal dynasty. 
Again, irregularities in the genealogies linking 
the founder of kraton III to that of kraton I 
suggest that the aim of the author of recension I 
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was to provide an acceptable pedigree for 
Sultan Surjanu'll&h, the founder of kraton IA. 
Recension I appears to derive from a document 
drawn up in the Muslim kraton of Banjarmasin, 
while recension IT probably originates from an 
old kraton text of Hinduistic Nagara-Daha, 
preserved in the anti-Muslim environment of 
the wayang theatre. The divergence between 
the two versions would have come about 
during the period of transition fom Hinduiam 
to Islam. 

Comparing the Hikayat Banjar with other 
Malay chronicles, Dr. Ras rejects the suggestion 
that the similarities between the introductory 
chapters of the texte (especially the shared 
motif of the princess emerging from the foam) 
are the result of borrowing by one author from 
another, and instead posits common descent 
from a proto-story, which he callis the Malay 
myth of origin. In Dr. Raa’s view, this myth 
symbolized the union of the opposed cosmic 
elementa of sun and water and reflected a 
‘primitive Indonesian cosmological dualism ' 
of which a sort is stil found among the 
Ngadju Dayak of southern Borneo. Perhaps 
not everyone wil be convinced that the 
mythical marriage of the foam-princess to the 
sun-prince is as closely related to the present- 
day beliefs of the Ngadju Dayak about their 
society and the cosmos as Dr. Ras suggests it is. 
However, his careful comparison of the Hikayat 
Banjar with other Malay chronicles provides a 
strong foundation for his contention that this 
Malay myth of origm formed the patent of 
nobility of the Malay kings, and that the 
primary fanction of Malay chronioles like the 
Hskayai Banjar was to prove a ruler's right to 
the throne. 

N. G. PHILLIPS 


&mi Hawa Sama (ed): Hikayat 
Merong Mahawangsa.  (Sém Klasik 
Melayu.) lxi, 247 pp. Kuala Lumpur, 
Singapura: University of Malaya 
Press, 1970. M$20. 


Very few classica] Malay texte have yet been 
published in critical edition. The appearance 
of this edition of the Hikayat Merong Maha- 
wangsa, a Kedah court ‘ history ’, is, therefore, 
most welcome. The editor's commentary and 
notes are in Malay but this should not seriously 
restriot the book's use in international scholar- 
ship as the prospective student of a work of 
this nature may be assumed to have a know- 
ledge of Malay; and any disadvantage is 
outweighed by the fact that the work is one 
of but a handful of scholarly works intelligible 
to the non-Weatern-educated Malay student of 
classical Malay literature. 
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The editor has made use of several manu- 
soripta and her work displays on the one hand, 
& oritical and scholarly approach, and on the 
other, the Kedah native’s feel for the language 
of her state. The standard of acouracy in the 
lomanization is high, although I detected a 
number of slips in certain parts. For example, 
in the excerpt from text E on pp. xix-xxi I 
noted the following errors : 

p. xix, ll. 17-18 : delete dwli . . . penghada- 

pan. 

p. xx, 1.4: iua (sic), read tuan (sc). 

l. 9: daripada kita read daripada su 
kita. 

p. xa, 1. 8: Naga read Naka. 

1.25: marhum Bukit read marhum 
muda Buki. 

The Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa has for 
many years been dismissed as a work of little 
merit, and this unfortunate reputation is 
mainly due to the value judgement of Sir 
Richard Winstedt, who, using the criteria of the 
modern historian and without attempting to 
examine the aims of the writer and the possible 
functions of the work in the society for which 
it was written, dubs the work a ‘ farrago of 
folk-tales ’, speaks of ‘ omissions, anachronisms 
and errors’, and states ‘ Were it not for a 
colophon .. the Hikayai Merang (or Marong) 
Mahawangsa would never have been styled the 
Kedah Annals or been accepted as serious 
history’ (‘The Kedah Annals’, JH BRAS, 
XVI, 2, 1938, 31-5). Siti Hawa is rightly dis- 
satisfied with Winstedt’s evaluation of the 
work. It is unfortunate that Sir Richard 
condemned the work merely on the grounds 
that it was not historically acceptable, without 
taking into account the possibility that the 
aim of the writer was not primarily to produce 
* history '—the title ‘Kedah Annals’ was not 
given by a Malay—but to glorify the ruling 
dynasty, to demonstrate ita legitimacy, and to 
offer a certain amount of veiled counsel and 
advice to the ruler. 

It is not perhaps without mterest to note 
that the motif of the cannibal king in the 
Hikayat Merong Mahawangsao—similar to a 
story in the Maha-Sutasoma-jdtaka—is almost 
identical to a motif found in certain versions of 
the exorcistic lakon featuring Betara Kala, 
performed in the shadow-plays of Java and 
Kelantan. In these versions, Kala acquires a 
taste for human blood when the old lady 
cooking his food cuts her finger while chopping 
vegetables and the blood mingles with the food, 
which is served to Kala. 

AMIN SWEHNEY 


ANTHONY Rem : The contest for north 
Sumatra: Atjeh, the Netherlands and 
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Britain, 1858-1898.  xiü, 383 pp., 
front., 8 plates, map [on endpapers]. 
Kuala Lumpur, Singapore: Univer- 
sity of Malaya Press ; London, ete. : 
Oxford University Press, 1969. £6 5e. 


With the appearance of Dr. Reid’s book, the 
non-Dutoh-reader will for the first time be able 
to understand something of the complexities 
of Achinese politica in the late nineteenth 
century. Dr. Reid’s subject is as difficult aa it is 
important, for he must not only deal with the 
vagaries of Dutch civil and military bureaucra- 
ciea in the Netherlands and the Indies, no mean 
feat 1n 1teelf, but must also master the English 
sources on the attitudes of London and 
trading interests in South East Asia, Indo- 
neeian and Malay views and intereste in these 
evente, the position of Turkey, and so on 
through a diplomatac maze of bewildering 
complexity. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that his bibliography of published and archival 
sources includes materials in Dutch, English, 
IndonesianfMalay, French, German, and 
Russian. The author states (p. v) that no 
Aohineee government documenta are known to 
exist, but one wonders nevertheless whether 
any other sources in the Achmese language 
might have added to the stady. 

Dr. Reid handles his unwieldy subject with 
considerable skill. If the reader is occasionally 
confused by digressions into English, Dutch, 
or Turkish internal politica it is a necessary 
price to pay for a skilful attempt to desaribe all 
the factors mvolved in the Acheh problem. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy and commend- 
able aspect of the book is the place it gives to 
the Achinese. This may seem & curious com- 
ment to make upon a book which is, after all, 
about Acheh, but Dr. Reid’s contribution here 
is not to be underestimated. His book is above 
all a diplomatic history, and there has been a 
tendency to treat South East Aman diplomatio 
history as a game of the Europeans, in which 
South Hast Asian peoples played only a passive 
role. Dr. Reid attempts to give the Achinese 
full partnership in their own history. But 
while the historical spirit is willing, the 
documentary flesh is weak: the author is 
necessarily limited by the shortage of internal 
Achinese materials. Nevertheless, his attempt 
to make the Achinese role clear is extremely 
interesting and to a very large degree successful. 

Dr. Reid’s attention to personal detail 18 also 
commendable. The reader ıs not left with 
the feeling that ‘London’ wished this, or 
' Batavia’ believed that. Rather the role of 
individuals, both South East Asian and 
European, in shaping events is made more 
clear. The author’s habit of giving a brief 
biographical footnote whenever & new indi- 
vidual is introduced is very useful. 
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All of this detail makes for a complicated and 
occasionally slow-going book. But the subject 
could hardly be done properly in any other 
way. Dr. Reid is clearly aware of this problem, 
and ends several chapters with a summary of 
the matters disoussed therein, and ends the 
book with a useful ‘ Retrospect’ which gives 
his over-all view of the subject. 

There are three main forces in Dr. Reid’s 
view of the development of the Achinese 
problem. First there were the British, with 
their trading interests in the Straits of Malacca, 
who dominsted the commeroial life of north 
Sumatra generally. But the British had 
surrendered by treaty any political control over 
the aree to the Dutoh, the second faotor in the 
conflict. In between stood Acheh, for which ‘ in 
the more intense commercial and imperial 
competition of the second half [of the nine- 
teenth] oentury complete independence was not 
possible ’ (p. 24). It is the author's thesis that 
Aoheh's position between the two colonial 
powers made the conflict more intense rather 
than softening it. His treatment of the subject 
would seem to justify this view. 

Dr. Reid is particularly interested in the role 
of the British in this affair, which he judges to 
have been irresponsible: ‘ Politicians and 
permanent officials alike were blind to Britain’s 
responsibility for easing the passage of Atjeh 
into the modern world’ (p. 77). No one is 
better placed than Dr. Reid to judge this 
matter, but one wonders whether thia phrase- 
ology is entirely justified. Was ' Britain’s 
responsibility for easing the passage of Atjeh 
into the modern world’ necessarily the same 
thing as a responsibility to maintain Acheh’s 
independence ? 

Some questions are not entirely olarified by 
Dr. Reid’s treatment. The reasons for the 
disastrous defeat of the first Dutch expedition 
of 1873 are not apparent. The Dutoh ' suffered 
the most decisive repulse ever given to Dutch 
arms in the East’, yet ‘no one was more 
surprised than [the Achinese] at the Dutch 
withdrawal’ (pp. 96-7). One wonders, too, 
whether Dr. Reid is correct that ‘ Historians of 
Indonesian nationalism may legitimately see 
[in the 1873 agitation against the Dutch] the 
first example of a popular movement against 
the Dutch to affect all major parta of the 
Archipelago’ (p. 155). There is no evidence 
that many Javanese, for instance, were much 
concerned about events there, except for those 
Javanese troops who fought on the side of the 
Dutch and the few hajis who may have taken 
the Achinese side. The anti-Dutoh agitation of 
1873 seems hardly to have been of a greater 
pan-Indonesian significance than similar move- 
ments in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

The book is clearly a major step forward in 
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the study of modern South East Asian history. 
It has evocative photographs, clear maps, good 
appendixes, and a detailed index. It is an 
important addition to the historiography of 
diplomatic rivalries in  nineteenth-century 
South East Asia, and a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of the expansion of 
Dutch authority in Indonesia. 


M. O. RICKLEFS 


E. Vo Dio Hans: La place du 
catholicisme dans les relatsons entre la 
France et le Viet-Nam de 1851 à 1870. 
3 vols in 2: xu, 410 pp.; [Tom. 
o-n] xi, 364 pp.; [vi] 118 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1969. Guilders 
170. 


The early history of Erenoh oolonial expan- 
sion m Indochina has received a good deal of 
attention from Western scholars, but this is the 
first major work on the subject to be published 
(in & Western language) by a Vietnamese. It 
was prepared as a doctoral thesis in the 
University of Strasbourg. The author admite 
at the outset that his work is not definitive, for 
he failed to gain access to two important 
archives: those of the Sooiété des Missions 
Étrangéres in Paris, and those of the imperial 
Nguyën dynasty of Viét-Nam now kept in 
Dalat. As a result, the work is in no sense an 
‘internal ’ history of the Christian missions in 
Viét-Nam during this pernod : it is rather an 
attempt to put the missions into a wider 
perspective. Nor is it an ‘ internal’ history of 
the Court of Hué and ite policy towards the 
French: for that would have required the 
detailed study not only of the Nguyén archives 
but also of the (more readily accessible) 
Dat-Nam thwc-luc, from which the author has 
only an occasional extract relating to edicts of 
persecution. (It is noticeable, indeed, that only 
three modern Vietnamese works are cited in 
the bibliography—all of them general his- 
tories—and even they are not often mentioned 
im the footnotes.) Lastly, this book is not a 
‘social’ history of Vietnamese Catholicism ; 
it has very little in the way of statistics, little 
&bout the general state of the Ohristian com- 
munity in various parta of Viét-Nam in the 
period with which it deals. It is essentially a 
* political * study of ita subjeot. 

Having disposed of any possible misappre- 
hensions that may arise from the title, let us 
consider what the book actually does achieve. 
Two of the three volumes (the second and 
third. which are bound together) consist 
mainly of documents. One of these is a 
compendium of diplomatic correspondence, 
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draft treaties, and imperial ediote of persecu- 
tion, together with two memorials of the 
Vietnamese Christian reformer Nguy8n Truong 
Tô, which for some reason are translated from 
Chinese into quéc-ngw (for the first time) but 
not into French. The other volume contains 
the full documentary record of the pro- 
ceedings of the ‘ Commission de la Cochinchine’ 
set up by Napoleon IIT in April 1857 to advise 
him on policy towards Viét-Nam; this has 
not been published before in full. Together, 
these two sections of the work provide an 
extremely useful compendium of source 
material which will stand as a work of reference 
for many years to come. 

However, it is the first volume which will 
be read, and it is there that we find M. Vò Dito 
Hanh's interpretation of his subject. His 
approach is analytical, and the structure of the 
analysis indicates his primary concern to 
delineate the attitudes of the various groups of 
people involved: the French and Spanish 
missionaries (especially those who dabbled in 
politics), the French politicians and naval 
officers, the officials of the Vietnamese Court, 
and the Vietnamese Catholics. He accepts the 
thesis of K. M. Panikkar that there was a close 
relationship between missionary activity and 
French imperial expansion, and shows con- 
clusively that some missionaries were advooa- 
ting vigorous military action against Vidt-Nam 
as early as 1851-2, to secure religious toleration 
by force. But he is not satisfied that missionary 
zeal alone will explain the eventual decision of 
Napoleon IN (probably taken by July 1867) to 
send an expeditionary force to Dà-Ning. He 
sees the missionaries as men who were them- 
selves exploited by a movement towards 
national expansion, whose roots lay in French 
national pride rather than in religious faith. 
Jt is central to his argument that many of 
the most unfortunate elementa in the history 
of Vietnamese Christianity stem from the 
willingness of some missionaries to identify 
Catholicism with French interests as well as 
French culture. He shows that the most severe 
persecutions came only after the first bom- 
bardment of Da-N&ng in September 1856, and 
that their motivation was strongly political. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that in 
which the author geeks to analyse the motives 
for persecution generally, and to show how it 
arose from the intimate relationship between 
moral practice and political cosmology in the 
Vietnamese mind : not at all from any fanati- 
ciam against Christianity as a form of personal 
belief. 

It is in the chapter dealing with the Viet- 
namese Catholios that we oome closest to 
appreciating M. Vo Dic Honh’s deepest 
concerns in relation to his subject. Many 
Vietnamese Catholics weloamed the French as 
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liberators from their persecution—only to 
suffer more deeply at the hands of Tu-Ditc 
when it became clear that the Europeans were 
interested in acquiring territory and not in 
overthrowing the dynasty. The author 
discusses these Catholics (‘les Francais-du- 
dedans"), and is especially interesting on the 
revolt of L6 Duy Phuong of 1862-4, which for 
a time was actively assisted by a French 
military agent. But he also has something to 
gay about the few Vietnamese Christians whose 
anti-French feeling can be documented: 
notably Nguyün Triróng Tô, who submitted a 
series of reform memorials to the throne in the 
1860's ; and the priest Dang Ditc Tuân, who 
was arrested by imperial officials in 1861 but 
succeeded in convincing Tv-Ditc that it was 
possible to be both a Christian and a loyal 
Vietnamese. That, in essence, is also the point 
of view of M. Vò Dito Hanh. There must be 
many Catholics in Viét-Nam to-day who are 
anxious to demonstrate that their religion, 
despite ite foreign origins, does not make them 
any the less patriotic as Vietnamese. They, 
above all, will weloome this book. But so too 
must all scholars and students who seek to 
understand the complex pattern of motives, 
prejudices, and misjudgements, which led to 
the initial French occupation of part of the 
territory of Vigt-Nam. 


E. B. SMITH 


EvzLrNE Ponáz-MasPEROo : Ktude sur 
les rites agratres des Cambodgiens. 
Tom. 111. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Études—Sorbonne. ve Section : 
Sciences Économiques et Sociales. 
Le Monde d'Outre-Mer, Passé et 
Présent. Première Série: Études, 
xiv.) [iv] 579-988 pp, 4 maps. 
Paris, La Haye: Mouton & Co., 
1969. Fr. 70. 


With this volume the work of many years is 
brought to completion. The first two volumes, 
appearing in 1962 and 1964, and the first two 
chapters of the present volume, cover the 
observation, investigation, and explanation of 
myths, legends, and ritual practices of 
Cambodia. The material on record here is very 
extensive, It is agrarian in so far as king and 
commoner alike depended on the land, the 
climate, and the rioe crop and, since these 
three embrace the Khmer macrocosm, in- 
volving factors of creation, preservation, 
cyclic change, and homeostasis, it is not 
surprising that a good deal of life's microooam-— 
birth, growth, love, parenthood, and death— 
shares the same stories and symbols. Private 
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life has, in any case, already been investigated 
by the indefatigable Mme. Porée-Maspero in 
her Cérémonies privées des Cambodgiens (Phnom 
Penh, 1958) and ' Krón P&li et rites de la 
maison’, due to appear in Anthropos. The 
centre-pieoe of Tom. nr is a long chapter of 
over 100 pp., the ' Conclusion ’, and to this the 
review will, below, devote most attention. 
After the ' Conclusion’ come five appendixes, 
the second and third re-stating arguments 
about ultimogenture and dualisme matri- 
linéaire with appeals to more detailed evidenoe 
of a particular nature, respectively, from folk- 
tales culled from Stith Thompson’s The types 
of folktale with some reference to Warren E. 
Roberte's Types of Indio oral tales, and from 
analyses of dynastic succession in Inscriptions 
du Cambodge. Appendix 1, with its two topics 
of déluge ei ancêtre animal and l'époux animal, 
is a survey if not world-wide then Old-World- 
wide, of folk-tale examples contributing 
towards the substantiation of the main thesis 
m the ' Conolusion °. Appendixes rv and v are 
devoted to text transcriptions and a biblio- 
graphy of Cambodian source material. Then 
comes ' Addenda et corrigenda ’, the emphasis 
being distinotly on the former, it being possible, 
as the author admuta (p. 904) to find ‘ hasards 
de la dactylographie et dea remaniements de 
texte’. One or two of these hazards stop the 
reader in his tracks: ‘speotre divin de 
diamant ', for instance (p. 743). This loses ite 
oddity in the following sentence where, with 
metathesis in the first word, it is glossed as : 
* Le sceptre est manifestement la foudre °. The 
mixing up of Lune with Soleil half-way through 
the story of Naa Sdk Kraóp (p. 666) is muoh 
more disconcerting, even though everything 
righte iteelf in the end. A glossary of the 
principal Cambodian terms, a very good 
general index (including, I noted, even names 
ocourring only in the ‘ Addenda’), and then 
four good maps round off this remarkable 
achievement. The absence of a bibliography 
is not as tiresome as might be thought thanks 
to the excellence of the index and to the listing 
of main sources under a key to abbreviations in 
the introduction to Tom. 1 (these, of course, 
having a date ceiling of 1962). Compendious 
and erudite, the bulk of thie work stands as a 
tribute to French scholarship and, in particular 
to Marcel Granet, whose pupil Mme. Porée- 
Maspero was, and to Georges Maspero, her 
father, and Henri, her uncle, to whom the work 
is dedicated. 

Whilst it is right to pay a compliment by 
recognizing the impact and style of La Chine 
antique in many of these pages, it would be 
wrong to give this impression for the three 
volumes in their entirety. The ' Conclusion ’, 
rallying as it does all the forces of argument 
together in one ‘Grande Armée’, is the 
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testing-ground. I believe the anthor would 
have it so. We must, therefore, review the 
troops. Their arms and ammunition are 
rather out of date. Etymology and onomastios 
are not the sticks and stones that break many 
bones these days. Even when they do name a 
target correctly, they still need a great deal 
more from history, anthropology, archaeology, 
and art to hit ıt fair and square—-assuredly, 
more than Mme. Porée-Maspero has in her 
armoury. Not that any other acholar would be 
much better equipped in her circumstances. 
To set up an HQ in South East Asia and aim, 
for instance, at the Sakas, Yueh-ohih, and 
Wu-sun in mid-continent, is by any measure a 
long shot. The military metaphor must go on 
no longer, though it will have served, I hope, to 
convey the idea that the author is nothing if 
not courageous. I suspect on certain issues she 
would not disown even the epithet aggressive. 
On Fu-nan and Khmer shipping and sea-power, 
for instance, (pp. 790 ff.) Pelliot earns reproof, 
as do Professors Wolters and Wang Gungwu 
(pp. 802 and 811) later. 

About certain shortcomings, however, viz. 
the datedness of many of the references, the 
scramble to get up-dated sources into the 
argument (the author says she wrote parta ‘in 
exiremis' (p. 800, n. 3), and the lack of 
recourse to learned journals other than French 
ones, it should be pointed out that most of the 
work of compilation was done in Phnom Penh 
with the two libraries there at the author's 
disposal. Criticism is thus somewhat disarmed. 
by Phnom Penh's not being quite the place 
that Paris is. But to return to the main point. 

The thesis is that, focused on the Yangtee, 
there was once a coherent, unified oulture 
discernible from the evidence in this book. 
Its northern hmits shaded into metropolitan 
China and even into certain Central Asian 
polities. Its southern extensions were well 
beyond the Tai area, inoluding, of course, the 
Mon-Khmer lands, the whole complex having 
repercussions on Ceylon, southern Indai, and 
Madagascar (proceeding on one tack), and on 
Tibet, the Tarim Basin and kingdoms west- 
ward to the Oxus (proceeding on another). 
Moreover, it is the Mon-Khmer lands which call 
up echoes from Indonesia and Austronesia, & 
very different affinity from that claimed by 
Benedict with his Tai-Kadai-Indonesian 
theory. This culture is given the name Man 
(from Chinese usage) and has characteristics of 
matrilineal dualism,  ultimogeniture, zoo- 
morphic boats used in fées des eauz, metal 
drums, magic swords, kite-flying, and the 
presence of a mock king at one of the annual 
ceremonies. If this review is guilty of simplifi- 
cation or omission, then it 18 because the first 
two characteristics named need much disous- 
gion, whilst the others need only the expert 
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advocacy of Mme. Porée-Maspero hereelf. 
About the latter, then, she is often challenging 
but always engrossing; about dualism and 
descent she is disturbing. There is detectable a 
tone of special pleading, as if the other evidence 
might not be so cogent and specific because it 
lacked genealogies with names and genealogical 
systems with rules. I think, for this book, the 
opposite is the case : the names and the rules 
do not convince. 

Dualism and descent take the author's 
concentration away from fleld-work and more 
integrated source materials and lead her into 
argumente based on the slightest of pretexte. 
Any indication of opposite ' poles '—sun/ 
moon; drought/flood; hawk and kite/ndga 
and ' dragon boat '—is proof of Man dualism. 
Any evidence that sons did not succeed their 
fathers is a clue to Man matrilinearity. That 
this allows reference to the Iranian, Scythian, 
&nd Hsiung-nu peoples as well as Solomon 
Islanders and the Japaneee is not the point. 
The objection 18 that, on the author's choosing 
and weighing of evidence, hardly anyone of any 
race can be kept out. A locus classicus for 
exogamous moieties with alternating genera- 
tion affinities (often totemic) is aboriginal 
Australia. This scarcely helps the distinction 
claimed for the sun/moon moieties in Man 
culture, though the parallel is much oloser to 
what Mme. Porée-Maspero postulates for 
Cambodia (and better documented too) than 
the ones she chooses from, say, pre-Chou China. 
Even if exogamy were governed by sun-claas 
versus moon-olass membership that was 
inherited matrilinearly, we still wish to know 
whether personal names recorded in insorip- 
tions allude to this class membership at all. 
For instanoe, the Maurya’s peacock makes 
them solar, we are told, but if so, then what is 
such a lunar name as Candragupta doing in 
the succession ? The Ytieh-chih were lunar, of 
course: H kG spells it out! The Wu-sun 
held descent from a moiety with a crow-totem : 
BB f$ makes it equally clear ! 

Ultimogeniture is also fraught with doubts. 
The weight of evidence 1s in myth and legend 
rather than ın regnal lists. Mme. Porée- 

misses the point of the objection on 
p. 852 when she starts her apologia on this 
topic. There are common traits in tales of 
younger children making good, and 1n innocent 
helplessness triumphing over a cruel world. 
These traits are literary or psychological ; 
they are not clues to ultimogeniture. Needs 
for services of filial piety in the old home do 
plausibly tend towards special inheritance 
privileges (the parente' house perhaps, p. 528, 
n. 7; or their jewels and personal effeota, 
perhaps, ibid., n. 6). But this does not amount 
to proof of normal sucoeesion to an office 
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such as that of s chief or a king by ultimo- 
geniture. 

Ever since the travels of Wilham Clifton 
Dodd in the first decade of this century, 
Western voices have called forth visions of an 
indigenous cultural unity that always beckoned 
from just a little way beyond the available 
evidence. Seidenfaden, for the Tai side, knew 
of Tien (X) and of Nan Chao and subsoribed 
to the theory of & unified Tai proto-home in 
South China. R. A. Stein (in his ‘ Le Lin-y1 ', 
Han-hiue, Bulletin du Centre d'Études Sino- 
logiques de Pékin, u, Faso. 1-3, 1947) has 
advanced corresponding claims for the Khmer 
side. Now Mme. Porée-Maspero has added her 
voice and her evidence. But still the vision 
lingers out of the reach of proof. If Mme. Porée- 
Maspero insista that her very real achievements 
in Cambodian anthropological research are 
sighted if we do not accept the moving of 
Lanka from Ceylon over to Lankasuka, the 
finding of new kith and kin for the Sikyas and 
Sakas, the tracing of a Man reflex through 
Indio ganga, Ancient Chmese kdng, Khmer 
krun and Thai khlooy for ‘ river °, and so forth, 
then it is, at the very least, a pity. It is surely 
enough of a compliment to say that, for those 
who read her book, ancient South East Asia 
will never look the same again. 

P. J. BEH 


AMADOU-HawPATÉ BA and Lityan 


Kestrecoot: Kaidara : récit initia- 
tique peul. (Classiques Africains, 7.) 
181 pp. [Paris]: René Julliard, 
[1969]. 


This is a long allegorical poem by the 
eminence grise of Mali Fulanj, who has already 
collaborated in several works on Fulani history 
and culture. 

It tells of the descent into a magic under- 
world of three men—a freeman and two 
serfs—and the adventures and vicissitudes 
they encounter on their journey to ‘the 
country of dwarf spirits, the mystio land of 
Kaidara ’, the supreme spirit. At sucoessive 
stages they come face to face with a dozen 
creatures or natural phenomena, which are 
identified to them as mystio symbols—a 
chameleon, a bat, a scorpion, a pool guarded by 
two serpents, twin fountains, and so forth. 
Eventually they are rewarded with the sight 
of Kaidara, ‘the distant and the near’, a 
supernatural being with seven heads, twelve 
arms, and thirty feet, seated on his golden 
throne, the four legs of which are Mighty 
Wind, Earthquake, Flood, and Conflagration. 

Before setting out on the return journey 
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each is given three pack-oxen laden with gold ; 
the two serfs vow to use them in the pursuit 
respectively of Power and of Riches, but 
Hammadi the freeman renounces these to 
search rather for Knowledge and an under- 
standing of the twelve mystio symbols. On 
their way back they meet a strange old man, 
deformed and disfigured, from whom Hammadi 
asks advice, and in exchange for his three 
loads of gold is given three maxims to follow. 
The other two ignore these maxims, and are 
destroyed, but Hammadi eventually reaches 
home; his oxen and their gold are miraou- 
lously restored to him, and becanse of his 
wealth and his wisdom he is eventually made 


When an old beggar arrives, Hammadi treats 
him hospitably, and soon realizes that he is not 
what he seems. Asked to reveal the secret of 
the twelve mystic symbols, the old man does 
80, explainmg eaoh in terms both of its diurnal 
(good) and nocturnal (evil) significance. Finally 
he reveals that he is Kaidara and that he has 
himself been present in various guises through- 
out the long pilgrimage, and shows himself to 
be at the same time approachable and un- 
attainable—the near and the distant. 

Many allusions throughout the poem make it 
clear that the story is an allegorical representa- 
tion of the process of initiation, with ite twelve 
stages ; and the anthor’s and Mile. Kesteloot’s 
introduction and footnotes provide much 
useful explanation of the background and of the 
symbolism which pervades the whole poem, 
including the significance of the many mystic 
numbers. This is therefore a valuable source- 
book for the study of magico-religious concepts, 
in this caso the traditional, apparently pre- 
Islamic, religion of the Fulani of the Senegal 
uplands (Ferlo) and of Masina in Mali. (One 
would like to know whether the tradition is 
common to all or most of the groups of Fulani 
in these two territories, or peculiar to oertain 
specific groups in the two, fairly widely- 
separated, areas mentioned ; and in the latter 
case what historical or kinship links the 
authors would suggest to explain the com- 
munity of tradition.) 

At the same time, the poem is & work of 
literary art. While it is apparently based on a 
traditional allegorical tale, ite present poetical 
form (as well as the unpublished prose version 
of which it w a versification) are Amadou- 
Hampáté Bá's own composition. And he is 
almost certainly to be credited both with the 
dramatic presentation of the story in ite detail 
and with the imaginative and highly-developed 
descriptions whioh are the highlights of the 
poem, and which far surpass anything of the 
kind I have met in Weet Africa. There are 
vivid and artistic accounts, for instance, of a 
tropical storm, a tornado, and a forest fire, as 
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well as poetic descriptions of the dawn, and 
many sensitive little touches suoh as the 
picture of a dying flame (ll 1544-7), the 
Frenoh version of which runs : 
‘Tl aperçut une flamme de bougie qu: 
elignotait. 

Sa mèche déjà avait bu toute son huile 

et de temps en temps la fammo tirait la 

langue 

pour lécher les dernières gouttes où baignait 

la méche ’. 

lt 1s interesting to note that although the 
tradition is non-Islamic, the author, a sincere 
Muslim, has used a variety of the Arabic 
wafir metre, but without a rhyme. 

The translation, in which Alf& Ibr&him 
Sow of Paris has collaborated, 15 accurate and 
elegant, and well reflects the richness of the 
voosbulary of the Fula text and ita precision, 
although it does not, as perhaps it could not, 
adequately reproduce the condensed economy 
and alliteration of the original. 

The editors of Classiques Africains are to be 
congratulated on this latest addition to their 
excellent series. 

D. W. ARNOTT 


CHARLES LE CŒUR : Mission au Tibesti : 
carnets de route, 1933-1934, édités par 
Marguerite Le Cour. 216 pp., 17 
p 2 maps. Paris: Editions du 

entre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1969. Fr. 35. 


Between the autumn of 1932 and the summer 
of 1933, while preparing an expedition to the 
then little-known mountains of Tibesti, a 
young Frenchman was attending the classes 
of Professors Malinowski and Seligman at the 
London School of Economics and the phonetics 
courses of Arthur Lloyd James and Miss Ida 
C. Ward at the School of Oriental Studies in 
Finsbury Circus. 

The region fo: which Charles Le Cour was 
bound, and which was subsequently to become 
so intimately associated with his name, is a 
strange ‘lost world ' of volcanic rock rising out 
of the Sahara desert to a height of more than 
11,000 feet. Its inhabitants, known variously 
as the Teda or Tubu and the Daza or Goran, 
are an agile race of mountaineers showing 
physical characteristics in some respects 
intermediate between those of the white races 
to their north and west and of their negroid 
neighbours to the south and east. Their 
languages form an East Saharan (Tucker and 
Bryan = Central Saharan, Greenberg) group 
of their own. Like their traditional enemies the 
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Twareg, the menfolk go veiled and, ever since 
Nachtigal’s first description of them in 1870, 
their origins have been the subject of much 
speculation. 

Charles Le Cœur was to spend three and a 
half months, from the beginning of November 
1933 to mid-February 1934, travelling to his 
destination, first across the Sahara from 
Colomb-Béohar to the Niger at Gao and thenoe 
via Niamey, Kano, Bongor, and Fort-Lamy 
to Bardal where, for ten months, he studied the 
language and customs of the inhabitants. The 
volume under review, published posthumoualy 
under the editorship of Marguerite Le Cœur, 
is the day-to-day account of his journey and of 
the months spent at Bardal and in tho sur- 
rounding villages. Although much of the 
linguistic and ethnographic material contained 
in ita pages has already been utilized by the 
author in his Dictionnaire ethnographique 
téda-daza and his Grammaire ei textes téda-daza 
its publication in this form is to be welcomed. 
It is in fact a document whioh offers many 
revealing glimpses of a period which has since 
passed into history as well as some insight into 
the personality of ite author. 

The work is divided into three sections. The 
first two describe the journey to Bardat and 
are relatively short, their main interest deriving 
from the author's observations of the social 
and political conditions which prevailed in the 
areas through which he passed. The third 
section of the book, making up two-thirds of 
the whole, covers the ten months spent in the 
Tibesti massif and contains much more of 
genuine documentary interest to the ethno- 
grapher and the linguist. Such varied subjects 
as marriage and circumcision, rainmaking, 
divination, foodstuffs, camel ownership marks, 
and rook engravings are described in greater or 
leas detail and numerous elementa of vocabu- 
lary are scattered throughout the text. These 
latter are brought together in the useful index 
&t the end of the work. The illustrations are 
well printed and give a good general idea of the 
region. Altogether this is a readable and care- 
fully produoed publication on whioh both the 
editor and the publishers deserve to be 
congratulated. 


J. BYNON 
Warrer Ropngy: A history of the 
Upper Guinea coast, 1545-1800. 


(Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
xii, 283 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1970. 60s. 


Upper Guinea was the firat part of Black 
Africa to be explored, exploited, and acoultu- 
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rated by the Western European nations. 
Hence, the documentation on the history of the 
peoples of Upper Guinea is exceptionally full 
(by the standards of the history of Black 
Africa), covering as it does five centuries, and 
with much of the earlier material coming from 
Portuguese writers who, unlike their French, 
Dutch, or English counterparts, were lifelong 
residents on the coast. In recent decades, 
Portuguese and other scholars have made great 
efforts to rescue this material from confused 
archives and to publish it. English-speaking 
scholars, alerted by Professor Blake’s pio- 
neering investigations in the 1030's, were 
made aware of the wealth of Portuguese 
documentation on Guinea through Father 
Brasio's volumes of mission records and 
through Professor Ryder’s 1065 guide to West 
African material in Portuguese archives. The 
earlier and more significant part of the 
volume under review is based on these 
Portuguese sources, in particular on a series of 
accounts of Upper Guinea written between 
1570 and 1630. Several of the &ocounte, 
previously unpublished, are currently being 
edited by scholars of the Junta de Investigações 
do Ultramar of Lisbon, and Dr. Rodney was 
permitted to see their transcripta as well as the 
originals. The reviewer, who is working on an 
English translation of these accounts, is in & 
position to state that Dr. Rodney has made 
very good use of the unpublished material, as 
indeed he has of Portuguese writings in general. 
His volume is therefore welcome, not only as 
the first history of this region of Africa, but aa 
almost the first regional history of Black 
Africa to make extensive use of early European 
documentation, published and unpublished. 
Dr. Rodney’s account of Portuguese adminis- 
tration in Upper Guinea is enlightening and 
clear, and like much of the rest of the book 
provides & useful point of reference for general 
African historians. His account of the Mane 
invasions of Sierra Leone—an account which 
breaks new ground and raises important 
questions relating to cultural change——drawsa 
on the moet exciting passages in the unpub- 
lished material, though publication of the full 
texta wil show that he has overlooked some 
details which may lead later scholars to modify 
his interpretations. His other chapters use 
official records from Lisbon archives, and 
Portuguese ethnographic studies. In view of 
this reliance on Portuguese sources (and in 
comparison French and English sources are 
skimpily deployed), it is strange that 
Dr. Rodney’s prefatory list of acknowledge- 
ments (which touchingly begins with ‘the 
irredentist masses of the British Caribbean ’) 
omita to include any Portuguese acholar, thus 
making harder the path of those who follow 
him to Lisbon. 
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The history of Upper Guinea in this period 
18, for Dr. Rodney, the history of the impact 
of the Atlantic slave-trade on the African 
societies. He employs a familiar Marxist in- 
terpretation (one employed recently, for 
instance, though rather more subtly, by E. A. 
Thompson in discussing Roman contacts with 
the early Germans)—the impact imperialistic 
capitaliem produces in the exploited society, 
first, extreme social stratification, then class 
conflict, then slavery and & slave-trade. Thus, 
within Africa the slavo-trade was no more and 
no less than ‘the ruling class protecting 
itself’ by ‘helping the Europeans to exploit 
the common people’ (p. 117). ‘In Upper 
Guinea more significant than the tribal 
divisions was the olass differentiation ’ (p. 34). 
Throughout his book Dr. Rodney refers to a 
‘class’ of black ‘nobles’: their sinister 
machmations, in alliance with white capitalism, 
were the effective elements in Upper Guinea 
history. 

Very little is known about early German 
society. Unfortunately for Dr. Rodney, a good 
deal is known about Black African social 
structure. His pomt that modern studies may 
not indicate the trend of social change over the 
last 400 years has some validity, but smce he 
himself quotes synchronic evidence when it 
suits him he can hardly claim that all modern 
studies are irrelevant. The classic synchronic 
studies of Black African socio-political struc- 
tures (and a recent study by Thomas of the 
Dyola, an Upper Guinea people might be 
added), with their careful analyses of the 
family, the kin-group, and the olan, point 
almost unanimously to the communalism of 
these units and the consequent diffusion of 
economic and political power. In the societies 
studied, while there are many variants around 
the communalist theme, there is nowhere a 
* class of nobles ' remotely comparable with the 
hereditary pioperty-owning olass of earlier 
Europe depicted in and required for the 
Marxist model of social development. Where 
then did Dr. Rodney discover his ‘ nobles’ ? 
First, in the early Portuguese texts, whose 
naive Eurocentric picture of African societies 
composed of kings, ‘fidalgos’, priests, and 
peasants, he uncritically accepts. Second, in 
the semi-detribalized societies around the 
Portuguese centres of Cacheu and Bissau, 
where European ideas of absolute property 
righta, of entailed hereditary succession, and of 
social class overriding blood-relationship, may 
have begun to influence traditional groups at 
an early date (the unpublished texts, in this 
reviewer's opinion, do not suggest that these 
trends ever went very far) Elsewhere in 
Upper Guinea, it remains to be proved that the 
societies developed on other than traditional 
non-olass lines. Dr. Rodney does not oite the 
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modern studies, even to disagree with them ; 
he nowhere devotes more than a paragraph to 
a discussion of social structure, in a volume 
whose thesis turns on & partioular interpreta- 
tion of social structure, and he nowhere 
discusses blood-ties and clan-relationships. His 
synchronic assertions can often be shown to be 
wrong : for instance, the Ethnographic Survey 
of Sierra Leone, an easily available source, does 
not support his contention that ‘ private 
property ' (i.e., individual landownership) is 
general in Upper Guinea to-day, or his fol- 
lowing implication that only ruling-class 
families own land (pp. 34-5). The erudity of his 
thesis forces him to be partial in his quotation 
from sources, and he 1s undisoriminating in his 
rehance on Portuguese and French ethno- 
graphic authorities. As shown at many points, 
his acquaintance with Upper Guinea societies 
and languages is distant and lumited. In sum, 
Dr. Rodney is a more reliable guide to ‘ capita- 
listio? Portuguese colonial society than to the 
autochthonous values and institutions of 
Africa. His urge to inflict Marxist universals on 
African history may represent one lond of 
sympathy with Africa, but his explicit lack of 
interest ın the complexities of Black African 
traditional somety will seem to many as 
contemptuous & dismissal of the social achieve- 
ments of the Black African past as the harsh 
diatribes of the legendary ' colonialist ’ writer. 
With the advantages of his original regional 
approach and his profitable tapping of original 
sources, Dr. Rodney might have turned a good 
doctoral thesis into a first-class and lasting 
exposition of & previously httle-known area of 
African history. As he announces in his 
introduction, his thesis was ‘very lightly 
revised ’ before publication. (He fails to state 
that three chapters were published as articles, 
hot from the work-bench, in 1985-7, and that 
published criticism of these 1s disregarded in 
the light revision.) Footnotes and bibhography 
are carelessly presented, but the most damaging 
effect of over-haste in publication 1s the failure 
to tone down the orudities of the central 
thesis. Probably in no field of history are so 
many ‘ lightly revised’ theses published as in 
African history, and the argument that African 
history has an urgency which justifies short 
weight in scholarship can hardly be of ultimate 
advantage to the study. Dr. Rodney’s volume 
will undoubtedly encourage further research 
into Portuguese documentation, and it will 
stimulate discussion at student level and among 
historians about many important issues. But 
16 does not solve the most pressing problem in 
African history, how to translate our major 
sources of knowledge, European documentation, 
into a history of the peoples of Black Africa. 


P. E. H. HAIR 
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JoHN PETERSON : Province of freedom : 
a history of Sierra Leone, 1787-1870. 
354 pp. London: Faber and Faber, 
1969. 70s. 


The two prinapal themes of this book are 
set out clearly in the preface ; first, that the 
Britsh were unable to rule Sierra Leone 
effectively, and that therefore the successful 
oreataon of a ' Province of Freedom’ in the 
colony was largely the result of the indepen- 
dent initiative of the Liberated Africans them- 
selves ; and second, that Creole culture 1s Afro- 
European, not a carbon copy as suggested by 
the nickname ‘black Enghshmen’. These 
two themes are carried through consistently ; 
the careful way in whioh the argument ig 
everywhere spelt out will recommend the 
book particularly for teaching purposes. 

The first part of the book deals with the 
story of the foundation of Sierra Leone, and 
thus covers ground fairly well known: 
although even here there are details that are 
not often realized, such as the fact that Lord 
Mansfield’s famous judgment in 1772 did not 
proclaim the complete prohibition of slavery in 
England; and clarification of some points 
which are obscure even in Fyfe's monumental 
History of Sierra Leone—1 had not previously 
understood, for example, what Sharp’s 
‘medium of exchange based on individual 
labour’ meant. But was the tax rate really to 
have been as high as 62 days’ labour per year 
(p. 22) ? 

The second part of the book is chiefly oon- 
cerned with the actual hfe of the nineteenth- 
century Sierra Leoneans. Professor Peterson 
describes this well, and there are memorable 
passages ranging from the King’s Yard, where 
recaptives began their new lives, to the villages 
beyond Freetown. There is perhaps a certain 
laok of detail about the specifically religious 
agpecta of Christian hfe in Sierra Leone, details 
such as musical styles in worship, rules 
governing the Lord’s Supper in the inde- 
pendent churches, social control exercised 
through the discipline of such groups as the 
church choir, and so on. This is a minor 
reservation : the general impression given by 
the book is of a vivid portrait of Sierra 
Leonean life. 

Part of the Laberated Africans’ success in 
reconstituting themselves into a viable Sierra 
Leonean society derived from the resilience of 
tribal loyalties and customs, for even among 
these uprooted people the traditional bonda 
obtained, and for many a fresh recaptive 
salvation lay in finding others of his own 
tribe already estabhshed in Sierra Leone. The 
same sort of procedure operated also for 
voluntary immigrants to Freetown from the 
interior, although the pattern in this case haa 
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been studied far more in a recent anthropo- 
logical setting—witness Banton’s book on 
Freetown itself, or Cohen's excellent desorip- 
tion of the Hausa m Ibadan in Custom and 
politics in urban Africa—than through histori- 
cal evidence. The implications of these past 
experiences, for African nations to-day 
grapphng with the problems of surviving 
tribalism, bear pondering. 

In stressing, as he does, the common ground 
of Muslim and Christian Creoles, Professor 
Peterson introduces & useful new perspective 
in the study of Creoledom. I know of no 
better illustration of this common loyalty 
than the complaint of a Freetown Muslim, & 
pugrim well versed in Arabic and highly 
esteemed for piety, dressed in turban and tobe, 
who viewed an exhibition in Freetown in 
1967, containing records of the OMS Grammar 
School, and said, ‘ But there 1s nothing from 
our school’. Our school for him, was the 
Methodist Boys’ High School. 

Nevertheless, the links between [Freetown 
Muslims and the wider West African world of 
Islam should not be neglected. Professor 
Peterson reports an interesting tradition linking 
al-Hajj ‘Umar with Freetown reform; but he 
does not, I think, sufficiently indicate that the 
later concern of reformers there to modernize 
Muslim education was not exclusively part of 
their effort to integrate their faith more 
closely with the dominant elements of Free- 
town society. The problem of modernizing 
Muslim education was common to much of 
West Africa, and some preliminary study has 
been made of this (see the references in the 
Muslim chapter in R. Jolly (ed.), Education in 
Africa, 1969). It is a little strange to read that 
the period during which Freetown Muslims 
sought to perfect their understanding of 
Islam may be confined roughly between 1840 
and. 1870 (p. 245). 

Professor Petereon's discussion of Creole 
Islam provides also a further illustration of 
comparative Muslim-Christian analysis, which 
seems to me, as indeed I have suggested in these 
columns before, to be one of the most promising 
new avenues for the development of African 
religious studies. 

In one or two cases the focus of the study 
seems a little too narrow. There is scarcely any 
mention of the posmbility of a military career 
for the recaptives, although it is stated that 
recruiters from the army, looking for enlist- 
ments, were the first to visit new recaptives 
once the details of registration were complete 
(p. 187), and ex-servicemen were sometimes 
significant. 

There is little discussion, likewise, of the 
other groups in the colony. Europeans, by and 
large, cease to figure in these pages as recogniz- 
able mdividuals after Governor MacCarthy’s 
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death in 1824; while the beginning of the 
problem of Creole relations with ummigrante 
from the interior is dated only in the 1890’s 
(p. 247). It seems to me at least very probable 
that these groups, European, Creole, and 
native, were interacting with one another, 
albeit sometimes negatively, throughout the 
century. 

There are a number of interesting illustra- 
tions ; 1t would be an advantage to have these 
dated. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHHR 


Murray Last: The Sokoto caliphate. 
(Ibadan History Series.) lxxxii, 
280 pp., front., 8 plates. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1967. 
55s. 


Dr. Murray Last has written a most valuable 
book, the three purposes of which he desorbes 
succinctly in his preface: to show the sources 
available for a study of the Sokoto com- 
munity; to reconstruct the development of 
that community throughout the nineteenth 
century ; to reconstruct the history of the 
vizierate of Sokoto and show the nature of ita 
work. 

In the first of his aims Dr. Last is out- 
standingly successful. Far too much West 
African history is stil based on inadequate 
sources and too little effort has been made to 
advance by explormg the new ground of 
unedited and unpublished manuscript material. 
The Sokoto caliphate represente an encouraging 
departure from this trend. Dr. Last has 
made direct and frequent use not only of 
recently published Arabic sources for the 
history of Hausaland ; but also of many un- 
published sources, outstandingly the Raud al- 
Anàn and al- Kashf wa ’l-bayan of Gidado dan 
Laima, and the works of later luminaries of 
Gidado’s household. His references are 
meticulously documented and although the 
MSS have not been published, they are never- 
theless all readily available in numerous 
public collections and thus accessible to 
Arabists. In my view the first importance of 
Dr. Last’s work is that it stands as an exemplar 
of how the writing of West African history 
must now be undertaken if any real advance in 
knowledge is to occur, and if we are to break out 
of the weary cycle of re-ploughing old ground 
with the worn ploughshares of sociological 
speculation. 

Not only does Dr. Last add authoritatively 
to our knowledge by the way in whioh he 
supporte every opinion and every fact with 
detailed reference to first-hand written sources ; 
he also indicates, in his final bibliography, the 
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vast extent of this source material still un- 
tapped. This bibliography is a comprehensive 
list of the works of all the 71h@d leaders, through 
the suoceeding generations, down to the 
present-day Alhaji Junaidu Wazirin Sokoto. 
Clearly ite value to soholars and students 
seeking source materiel for special aspects of 
the jihād and the subsequent history of the 
Sokoto caliphate, is considerable. And it pro- 
vides a statement of what must be mastered 
before further opinions can be accepted as 
well-founded. 

I regret that Dr. Last did not find time to 
deal equally comprehensively with the Hausa 
source material, which fills in many of the gaps 
left by the erudite but sometimes less practical 
Arabic writers. But this is a reasonable 
limitation imposed on him by time and the 
nature of his research and to mention it is 
certainly not to critioze. Nevertheless, 
having been so well served by his Arabic 
bibliography, the moment is opportune to 
point to the existence of equally voluminous 
and important written Hausa sources. 

The second of his aims, in contrast to the 
third, is the one which is of especial interest to 
the present reviewer and it is here therefore 
that I am most able to appreciate the depth of 
his contribution while at the same time, 
inevitably, differing from him on certain 
points of fact and emphasis. 

Dr. Last’s account of the scholarly activities 
of the community is most informative. I 
found however, that it was rather too exclu- 
sively factual and would have welcomed 
more discussion of how and to what extent 
the Islamic intellectual idealism which must 
have been created by their studies lay at the 
root of the reformers’ zeal and was & cause of 
their alienation from the surrounding Hafe 
cultme. For instance, did the ascetic and 
puritanical North African poets of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, with whose writings 
the reformers were certainly familiar, contri- 
bute to their own notions of Islamio political 
radicaliam ? Likewise, Dr. Last’s documenta- 
tion of the Shaykh's Siifi interest is important ; 
but I felt the lack of sustained discussion of the 
importance of Safi ideology in the Islamic 
world of the day, and its special role as an 
inspirer of the Shaykh’s militancy. We are 
told, for instance, that in a vision ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jailani unsheathed for him ‘The 
Sword of Truth’ to use against the enemies of 
God ; but the significance of such an obviously 
militant symbol is unexplored. Yet these are 
not omissions on Dr. Last’s part: they are 
questions which his original discoveries 
provoke ; and that they arise is a testimony 
to the provocative value of these discoveries. 

On p. Ixix of his ‘ Introduction’, Dr. Last 
raises the interesting point that the Shaykh 
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claimed that Islam was wide-spread among the 
people, 1f not among the rulers, of Hausaland. 
As Dr. Last himself suggests, the claim deserves 
its pinch of salt. Yet it is often quoted and one 
wonders whether it 1s useful at all. Tanbih 
al-s3khwán 18 a late work, characteristic of the 
Shaykh’s period of self-justification. If it 
reflects anything, it probably reflects only & 
local aeoretion m numbers m and around 
Degel unmediately before the jihdd. Much 
more convincing, and tending to a wholly 
different view, is ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad’s 
blunt comment on Zamfara, that ‘ the majority 
of ita people had not smelt the scent of Islam ’ 
(Tasyin al-waragat, p. 80). Dr. Last's point 
that Muslim preachers were obviously in great 
demand and enjoyed great respect, is not 
really relevant. For, as Levtzion has shown, 
it is possible for Muslim hterati by reason of 
their literacy, to thrive n a surrounding pagan 
milieu. Indeed, they may enjoy greater status 
here than in a more solidly Muslim community 
where their prowess is leas awe-inspirmg. I 
personally am therefore inclined to discount 
the Shaykh’s claim entirely, and to believe that 
the situation desaribed by ‘Abdullah represents 
the truth. 

The discussion of the causes leading to the 
jihad seems to me insufficiently analytical, and 
I disagree with his statement at p. Ixviii of the 
‘Introduction’ that ‘Conditions in these 
eighteenth century sultanates aro described 
only in sources committed to Islam and the 
jihad’. This ignores the fact that the Hafe 
have left behind them their kirari or praise- 
songs. These are not apologetic documents in 
which they seek to defend their government 
against Fulani criticism. They are songs of 
uninhibited boasting in which they un- 
selfoonsciously shout ther values and their 
attitudes abroad ; and they are therefore of 
almost naive truthfulness. They provide a 
vivid picture of life in the HaBe oourta, where 
wealth, and ite distribution as bribes to 
sycophantio hangers-on, was among the 
highest prestige characteristics of the chief ; 
and his prowess as ‘burner of villages’, 
' forger of chains °’, was another. These sources 
provide substantial confirmation that the 
reformers’ accusations were well-founded ; 
and they also provide some evidence as to 
why, after some 300 years of apparent 
quiescence, the people should choose this 
moment to rise in a ‘ peasante’ revolt’. 
Dr. Last glances at one aspect of these fasci- 
nating possibilities on p. 18, without really 
pinning it down. But his reference to the 
selling of Fulani into slavery is extremely 
important. There seems little doubt that since 
c. 1700, the demand for musketa in particular, 
and European luxury goods in general, in the 
Sudan, had created an altogether excessive 
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demand for slaves, the currency with which 
these goods were paid for; while muskets, in 
the hands of the privileged sarakuna—the 
courtiers of the Hafe courte—made slave 
harvesting much easier. The causes of the 
jihad do defy easy identification. But some 
sources, other than the Fulani ones, exist and 
will repay the same careful examination that 
Dr. Last has devoted to the Arabic texta. 

As for Dr. Last’s third aim, I am content to 
be both grateful and uncritical. The role of 
the vizierate in the caliphate of Sokoto is a 
problem concerning which, as far as I know, no 
previous research has been done. Yet it is of 
outstanding unportance in assessing the depth 
and permanence at which classical Islamic 
constitutional patterns became established in 
the unlikely soil of the formerly animist, 
essentially African, Haße kingdoms. No doubt 
others will wish to add to, and to question what 
Dr. Last has written. But they will need to do 
a great deal of painstaking and detailed work 
in the mass of later, post-j4ad Arabic manu- 
script material—an exercise in textual exami- 
nation at least as impressive as Dr. Last’s 
own—before they will be qualified to undertake 
the task. Meanwhile, we are the richer for what 
he has done, for it is a notable and measurable 
advance in the study of the history of Hausa- 
land. 

The book is well produced, and contains nine 
excellent maps. 

MERVYN HISKETT 


Osano Ikme: Niger Delia rivalry: 
Itsekyri- Urhobo relations and the Euro- 
pean presence, 1884-1936. (Ibadan 
History Series.) xxi, 301 pp., 6 plates, 
3 maps. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. Ltd., 1969. 65s. 


Ethnic hostality is a perennial threat to the 
stability and unity of African states. It 
emerges specifically in the post-colonial 
situation with the fears that one group will, 
through ita dominance in the governing party 
or in the higher ranks of the civil service, use 
its power to benefit ita own members at the 
expense of those of other ethnic groups ; ıt is 
exacerbated by the competition not only for 
offices of power but, with the sudden expansion 
of education, for jobs at all levels in the 
modern sector of the economy. The amount of 
such hostility is largely independent of the 
degree of cultural difference between the 
antagonistic parties. Yet historical factors do 
play a potent part. 

This book concerns the Itselnri and Urhobo 
peoples, neighbours in the western part of the 
Niger Delta of southern Nigeria. The Itsekiri 
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are & relatively small group, probably num- 
bering lees than 50,000 even to-day. They 
speak & dislect olosely akin to Yoruba. Their 
villages have been located on islands within 
the mangrove swamp and along the sandy 
&ea-coast. Fishmg and salt-making were the 
mainsprings of their traditional economy, and 
they traded the producta of these activities 
with the Urhobo in the market villages on the 
landward edge of the swamps. The Iteekiri 
were welded into a kingdom in the fifteenth 
century by a dynasty from Benin; their 
independence was probably enhanced by their 
close relationship with Portuguese missionaries 
and traders. The far more numerous Urhobo 
(to-day numbering nearly a million) were near- 
subsistence farmers somally organized as 
several independent clan unite ; the village or 
village group tended to be the effective political 
unit. 

In the era of the slave-trade, the Iteekiri did 
not sell any of their own members ; nor did 
they raid Urhobo country. But in a society 
such as that of the Urhobo, lacking officials 
with power to imprison individuals, expulsion 
was the only way of dealing with the persistent 
offender. And so the Urhobo came to provide 
slaves for the Itsekiri trade with the Europeans. 

With the decline of the slave-trade and the 
rise of the trade in palm-ou, Iteekin traders 
moved to the mouth of the Benin River to 
establish themselves as middlemen between 
the European ‘ factories’ and the hinterland 
producers. Durmg the second half of the 
nineteenth oentury one large Iteekiri trading 
house, headed by Nana Olomu, gained a 
virtual monopoly. Throughout this penod 
slaves ceased to be exported but were absorbed 
into the Iteekiri trading economy. 

Nana’s pre-eminence divided the European 
traders ; some were content to trade with him 
whilat others sought to establish their own 
contact with the Urhobo producers. Nana’s 
understandable mtransigence led to war and 
his downfall, the British being aided by a rrval 
Iteekiri faction led by Dogho (or Dore) Numa. 
As the British administrative officials estab- 
lished their rule in Urhobo country, Dogho 
became successively Political Agent and later 
Paramount Chief. And his role in the native 
authority system and as the right-hand man 
of the colonial administrators was interpreted, 
not unreasonably, as a sign of continuing 
Iteekin domination. In legal dealings in urban 
land in Warri and Sapele it was often unolear 
whether Dogho was acting as representative 
of the Iteekiri people, and thus asserting 
Iteekiri ownership of the land, or whether he 
signed in a neutral capacity. Dogho's position 
was attacked too by members of the Itaekiri 
royal lineage who asserted that Dogho was 
arrogating to himself the rights of a king (the 
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title had lapsed since 1848). After Dogho’s 
death in 1932 a new king waa installed ; the 
Iteekiri asked that he should be entitled Olu of 
Warri, Warri being the name both of their 
traditional capital and of the ethnically 
heterogeneous modern town; the Urhobo 
protested that since the province in which they 
were included was termed Warri Province it 
was implied that the Olu was their sovereign 
too. 

In the twentieth century the Iteekiri lost 
their trading position and relied instead on 
incomes from urban rente and, in fact, on 
ther past glories ; the Urhobo gained educa- 
tion and rebelled against any stigma of sub- 
servience. In the modern towns control of the 
local government counoils became an ethnic 
issue and party politicians were identified with 
one or other group. 

Obaro Ikime, himself an Urhobo, details the 
history of Iteekiri-Urhobo relations into the 
1930's. His is an eminently fair account and 
well maintains the high standard of soholarship 
which has been set by the graduate students of 
the History Department of the Univermty of 
Ibadan. 


P. O. LLOYD 


SEHULA Marks: Reluctant rebellion: 
the 1906-8 disturbances in Natal. 
(Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
xxv, 411 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1970. £4. 


The disturbances of 1906-8 ın Natal can be 
viewed in two ways: either as the final feeble 
death-throes of the Zulu people, successively 
defeated and crushed by their European 
conquerors ; or as the beginning of a new 
attitude of restance to white domination, a 
reaction destined to inspire future generations 
of African nationalists. In her impressive study 
of these eventa Dr. Marks looks at both possi- 
bilities. Her commitment to the reaction theory 
tempts her to seek a nationalist phoenix in the 
ashes of the tribes of Zululand. Fortunately 
her integrity as a historian overrides the 
diotates of fashionable theories. After the most 
exacting analysis of all the available evidence, 
her case is that the outbreaks were incoherent 
gestures of despair by a broken people. 

The set-piece of the book— the disturbances 
themselves and the trials which followed—is 
introduced by a deft summary of previous 
contact between black and white in Natal, and 
by an outline of Zulu history. The immediate 
antecedente of the disturbances included the 
effecta of the Anglo-Boer war on the Zulus. 
They had been embroiled with both sides in 
land disputes, but any expectations by the 
Africans that they might gain from the British 
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victory were soon disappointed. In addition 
the severe post-war depression, natural 
disasters, and increased taxation combined 
with a variety of long-standing grievances to 
bring unrest to a head. There was another 
factor which Dr. Marks brings out: the part 
played by rumour in oreatang fear. This 
phenomenon is, of course, not peculiar to 
racially mixed societies—the ‘Great Fear’ 
which swept France just before 1789 is the 
outstanding example—but in Natal there were 
special circumstances which prevented com- 
munication from taking place between Euro- 
peans and Africans in any rational way, and 
often from taking place at all. Greatly out- 
numbered, and never knowing what was in 
Africane’ thoughts, the Europeans dreaded 
above all a full-scale native ring. Yet a rising 
would enable the whites to apply a forcible 
solution to the native problem as they saw it. 
Europeans therefore wanted what they most 
feared. 1f reality did not provide the excuse, 
rumour fed by fear and ignorance was ready to 
do 80. 

Dr. Marks, as she ımphes in her title 
Reluctant rebellion, poses the question whether 
the disturbances were worthy of the name 
rebellion. Given that every justification for a 
general rising existed at the time, the facts are 
indisputable : only a very few of Natal’s large 
African population were involved at any time 
in each of the three phases of the disturbances ; 
only a few localities were affected, and those 
not always the most restive ; and at no time 
did the outbreaks endanger the government or 
become anti-white. Hach time resistance to 
authority showed iteelf, government forces 
acted with a provocative recklesaness that 
might have been nicely calculated to produce 
a blood bath. But in the end, the ' final 
solution ' was not carried out. The rebels did 
not offer sufficient resistance ; many Africans 
indeed offered help to the government, out of 
genuine loyalty or to settle old scores. And 
the Natal administration being pitifully weak, 
the prospect of theee troubles sparking off a 
race war was moat unwelcome to the other 
white South African governments, at a time 
when their own differences were barely patched 
up. Under pressure, Natal brought ite real or 
supposed enemies to trial, and with an 
analysis of the mass of evidence, Dr. Marks 
ends her careful study of these dramatic years. 

Problems of motive and evaluation abound. 
One of the most difficult tasks 18 to assess the 
role of Dinuzulu, King of the Zulus, and 
symbol for the whites of African intranmgence. 
Despite the most minute sifting of the evidence, 
including the unnecessary genuflection to oral 
tradition on p. 304, Dinuzulu's thoughte remain 
elusive, though he emerges as an unwilling 
martyr who oould never, in the eyes of the 
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white government, do or say the right thing. 
He behaved with dignity and at times dis- 
played moral courage, but he was not cast in & 
heroic mould. If Dinuzulu is no hero, neither, 
in Dr. Marks’s reckoning, is the Natal govern- 
ment the vilam. It did what it believed 
neceasary, and clothed ite irrational and often 
cruel policies with a righteous conviction that 
Natal knew her problems and their remedies 
better than anyone else. Again, contemporaries 
were willing to see educated or Christian 
Africans as the troublemakers. Here it is 
shown that these people, like most others, 
acted as individuals or m small groups, and 
played no distinctive part. 

Was there a villain in this piece? Dr. Marks’s 
evidence pointa clearly to the Colonial Office. 
In London there was persistent disquiet about 
affairs in Natal, sometimes even shock and 
outrage. But no action was taken to give 
effect to these feelings. For the bigger Imperial 
design of union in South Africa had to take 
precedence over all other »oonsiderations. 
Public condemnation of Natal would un- 
doubtedly have caused a constitutional crisis 
and impeded progreas towards union. 

This is an important work. It suffers here 
and there from having developed out of a 
thesis, from some awkward cross-references 
and repetitions, and in the conclusion there are 
laboured attempte to prove the generalization 
that disturbances bring about changes for the 
better, though it is admitted that in Natal 
change could not be radical. Nevertheless 
Dr. Marks has handled a daunting amount of 
souroe material with clarity and skill. South 
African historiography is the moher for a study 
of this quality and depth. 


FREDA HARCOURT 


Leonard THoMPSON (ed): African 
socteltes in southern Africa: Matorical 
studies. xii, 336 pp. London, ete.: 
Heinemann, 1969. 50s. 


This book 18 a useful companion, and in 
certain important respecta a corrective, to the 
Oxford history of South Africa, 1, which was also 
edited by Profeasor Leonard Thompson to- 
gether with Professor Monica Wilson, and 
published earher the same year. Although 
notable in the historiography of South Africa, 
being virtually the first attempt to survey the 
history of all the inhabitants of the area south 
of the Limpopo, the Ozford history’s treatment 
of the period before 1800 was disappointing. 
Partly because of ite planning and approach, 
the impression that it gave of this earlier period 
was strangely static. The archaeological 
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evidence from Early Man to the late Iron Age 
was compressed into an opening chapter, and 
Monica Wilson's chapters on the peopling of 
South Africa, though containing much 
fascinating social and cultural reconstruction, 
failed to concentrate on chronology and 
lacked the historian’s concern for identifying 
the points and momenta of change. Nor could 
the contributors to the Oxford Atstory take into 
account the results of much signifloant 
research which was only begun during or after 
the writing of that volume. Both these defects 
are partly remedied in this book, which prints 
the revised contributions of 13 participants in a 
conference held at Lusaka in July 1968. 

David Phillipson’s chapter on the early 
iron-using peoples provides & summary and 
synthesis of recent work, which he convincingly 
argues amounts to a remarkably consistent 
picture of a wide-spread ocoupation of most of 
the fertale areas in Africa south of the Equator 
by a substantial number of closely related 
groups of iron-using agriculturiste early in 
the first millennium a.D. His emphasis on the 
marked regional variations of the early pottery 
industries modifies previous hypotheses by 

ing that the arrival of the Iron Age— 
and possibly of Bantu-speaking Negroids— 
must have been a gradual process involving 
fairly substantial numbers of people who 
extended southwards at least as far as 
Swaziland and the Vaal River at a very early 
date. Brian Fagan's discussion of later 
developments covers ground already surveyed 
by him and adds little that is new, but taken 
together these chapters provide a very useful 
summary of the archaeologists’ contribution 
to & tentative chronological framework. 

Two key chapters approach this task of 
reconstructing the chronology of the Iron Age 
peopling of South Africa by indicating the need 
and possibilities of a critical re-examination of 
the great compilations of oral tradition collected 
during the last century. Martin Legassick 
examines the layermg of Sotho-Tswana 
clusters, and suggests some interesting hypo- 
theses on the process of structural growth and 
the transition from fission to amalgamation 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Faced with the intimidatingly 
detailed corpus of Bryant’s work on south-east 
Africa with ita myriads of migrations, Shula 
Marks has here remained rather more con- 
cerned with origins than proceas. Yet besides 
pruning away much of the migration nonsense, 
she also brings a most welcome clarity into the 
discussion of Bryant’s various classifications 
and groupings thus setting the scene for further 
reassessment and future research. The nature 
and signiflcance of long-distance trading links 
during this early period of South African 
history is highlighted by two other major 
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contributions: Alan Smith examines the 
contact of the northern Nguni with Delagoa 
Bay and Gerrit Harinck investigates the 
interaction between Xhosa and Khoi. In both 
cases a detailed scrutiny of the varied evidence 
available has exposed amazingly wide-ranging 
commercial networks with important political 
consequences in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Here then in half a dozen chapters is an 
impressive beginning to a detailed examination 
of the early period of South African history, and 
to this is added a valuable chapter in which 
Monica Wilson speculates on some of the 
insights which an anthropologist, concerned in 
this case with the dynamics of kinship systems, 
can bring to the study of the growth of 
kingdoms or the spread of languages. The last 
six chapters of the book deal with the nine- 
teenth century and are concerned therefore not 
with opening up an entirely new perspective 
but with consolidating an approach which is at 
least as interested in the blacks as in the 
whites. While all are useful contributions, two 
of these chapters seemed of especial interest : 
Richard Brown’s account of Ndebele 
diplomacy, exposing its wide range of contacts 
and sources of intelligence, and Anthony 
Atmore’s analysis of the roles of blaok and 
white in the passing of Sotho independence, a 
period which also witnessed, he reveals, the 
survival of sechaba politica and the birth of 
modern Sotho nationalism. Anyone concerned 
with African studies will be grateful to 
Leonard Thompson for marshalling so rich an 
array of talent and for focusing attention on 
what used to be ‘ the forgotten factor’ in the 
development of the subcontinent. 


RICHARD GRAY 


Paoro Contint: The Somalk Republic: 
an expervment in legal integration. 
(Cass Library of African Studies. 
African Law Series.) viii, 92 pp. 
London: Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 
1969. 42s. 


One is tempted to say that the legal situation 
in the Somali Republic is unique in the uniting 
of two territories with completely different 
backgrounds and systems, the British and the 
Italian; but this would not be completely 
acourate, as the examples of England and 
Scotland, Canada with Quebeo, and (in Africa) 
Cameroon show. Nevertheless, it is a sufficiently 
rare situation to be worthy of further study. 
From the theoretical point of view the interest 
of these composite countries lies in seeing how 
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two legal systems with different styles and 
traditions approach the same problems, for 
example that of orme and punishment. From 
the practical point of view, the main question 
is what the government does about this 
coexistence of different laws in different parte 
of the national territory. Dr. Contini's short 
study is mainly devoted to the latter aspect of 
the problem. 

Among the options open to governments of 
such states is that of leaving the situation as it 
was at the moment of union. Often there is no 
choice about the matter, as the legal expertise 
and time for reflection on the eventual shape 
of the law may not be immediately available. 
Somalia, as Dr. Contini shows, moved with all 
deliberate speed in the direction of integration 
of laws. The Constitution describes the new 
state as a ‘unitary Republic’. and to 
strengthen this status a Consultative Commis- 
sion for Integration was established by the 
Somali government in October 1960. This 
Commission was presided over by the author, 
who is thus in the beet possible position to 
explain the philosophy and approach adopted 
by the Commussion in integrating the laws. 
A start was made on the law governing elections 
and the organization, powers, and responsibili- 
ties of the central government. The system of 
local government was also unified. 

In the field of law proper, a beginning was 
made with the judiciary. The courts structure 
was quite different in the Northern Regions 
from that which prevailed in the Southern 
Regions. The law for the organization of the 
judiciary, decreed in 1962, took a completely 
unificatory position, in that it suppressed the 
Kadis’ Courts administering Islamic law, the 
new Distriot Courts being entitled to apply both 
Islamic and customary law where relevant. 
A systematic programme of unification of the 
substantive law was also mitiated. The most 
important development in this sphere was in 
the field of criminal legislation. The Indian 
Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes applicable 
in the North and the Italian Penal and 
Criminal Procedure Codes applicable in the 
South were speedily replaced by an integrated 
Penal Code and Criminal] Procedure Code. The 
laws were drafted in both English and Italian, 
and, by way of a compromise which would 
appeal to the British reader, the new Penal 
Code used the Italian Penal Code as ite basis, 
while the new Criminal Procedure Code used 
the Indian Code as its basis. 

All this is authoritatively and economically 
described by Dr. Contini in his work. He also 
briefly discusses the reception of Italian law in 
Northern cases, and the evolution of customary 
law and ite relation with the rest of the legal 
system. 


A. N. ALLOTT 
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J. S. Boston: The Igala kingdom. xiv, 
258 pp., front., 8 plates. Ibadan: 
Oxford University Press for the 
Nigerian Institute of Social and 
Economie Research, 1968. £5. 


The Igala, who in 1952 numbered about 
860,000, live in the valley of the lower Niger, 
within the configuration of the Igala Division, 
in Kabba province, Northern Nigeria. Their 
strategio geographical position has brought 
them into oont&ot with a wide range of 
peoples and cultures, including Ibo, Yoruba, 
Edo-speaking people, and Jukun. Although 
they utilized the Niger river for trade in 
slaves, foodstuffs, and imported goods, their 
traditional economy was based principally on 
arable farming. Dr. Boston carried ont the 
fleld study on which this book is based between 
1960 and 1964, when he held a Research 
Fellowship in the Nigerian Institute of Social 
and Economic Researoh. In all, he spent 
22 months in the field and this period was 
equally divided between reeidenoe in Idah, the 
capital, and the village of Igebije about 25 
miles further north. 

The book deals with the traditional political 
structure of the Igala, concentrating mainly on 
the institution of the kingship. It analyses the 
balance of forces between king and people, as 
underlined by the motto: ‘ the chief controls 
the people, but the people oontrol the chief’. 

The book has five chapters. The first, only 
four pages long, gives a brief outline of those 
environmental factors that have been impor- 
tant in shaping the history and structure of the 
kingdom. The second chapter provides a 
penetrating analysis of the mythological use of 
the past in validating ‘ the present ’ among the 
Igala. The discussion here is particularly 
interesting for historians as it tackles some of 
the problems encountered in the interpretation 
of oral tradition. Ch. ii discusses in 100 pp. 
the hereditary basis of central government, 
exploring the interconnexions between the 
kingship, ancestor worship, earth cult, and the 
segmentary clan structure. Ch. iv deals with 
the territorial framework of the system and 
analyses, among other things, the rules of 
residenoe after marriage and the ramifications 
of kinship relations. The final chapter gives an 
illuminating discussion of the so-called ‘ divine 
kingship theory ' which is so often uncritacally 
conjured up by scholars in the analysis of 
African kingdoms. 

The book combines rigorous analysis with a 
vast amount of varied documentation. The 
presentation is clear and economio, though a 
more even distribution of the material among 
the ohaptera, together with the provision of an 
introduction and a conclusion for the book 
would have been of very great help to students 
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and to general readers. A systematic discussion 
of the economy, which is necessary for the 
analysis of almost any polity, is singularly 
lacking in the book, whether for the past or for 
the present. Even the index hardly mentions 
economic topics. This gap m the ethnography 
presented is certainly related to another 
limitation in the analysis: the absence of 
systematio handhng of historical time. To me, 
it is not at all clear what exactly an anthropo- 
logist means by stating that he s dealing with 
the traditional polities of the people among 
whom he conducts field-work to-day. This 1s 
certainly & contradiction in terms within social 
anthropology. In my view, this problem 
vitiates many of the otherwise excellent 
studies presented by anthropologists on West 
African traditional polities. Often, the reader 
is not clear whether the anthropologist’s 
‘ethnographic present’ refers to the actual 
present or to some period in the paat. 

But this is stall a controversial issue among 
anthropologists and should in no way be taken 
as a serious criticism of this book. This is 
without any doubt an outstanding piece of 
work which should be of great interest to 
Africanists generally, and to anthropologists 
and historians paitaoularly. 

ABNHR COHEN 


ALAN Hanwoop: Witeheoraft, sorcery, 
and social categories among the Safwa. 
xvii 160 pp. front, 4 plates. 
London: Oxford University Press for 
the International African Institute, 
1970. 50s. 


This 15 a specialist study of the Safwa people 
of southern Tanzania by an American anthro- 
pologist, resulting from fleld research from 1962 
to 1964. Ethnographically almost nothing 18 
known of these people, traditionally oi ım 
contemporary times, and therefore this book 
18, in one sense, a useful pioneering work partly 
filling in a gap in the cultural map of East 
Africa. The author's aim, however, is legiti- 
mately more muted than this, for he does not 
seek to give a descriptive ethnography of the 
Safwa. He 1s concerned with the character and 
significance of the conceptualization and 
treatment of illness among this people. They 
believe that death and disease are both the 
result of the departure or weakening of the 
essential life-force within an individual. The 
withdrawal of this force may be slight or grave, 
temporary or permanent; but the result is 
empongo. Essentially this book is a study of 
empongo : how and why ıt occurs and what its 
meaning is to those involved. As the Safwa see 
it, a state of empongo is a firm indication of a 
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failure of some social relationship and of a 
deviation from culturally approved behaviour. 
It does not just happen arbitrarily, for there are 
good and ascertainable causes which are 
discoverable by divination, ancestral rituals, 
and autopsy. By careful examination of 
actual cases, the author is able to show how 
particular kinds of social conflict are regularly 
diagnosed as the cause of particular cases of 
empongo. Safwa diagnoses of illness and death 
are effectively socio-cultural; they symbolize 
perception of empirical situations, and they 
suggest courses of action to be followed as a 
remedy. 

This is perhaps not quite 80 novel an 
hypothesis as Dr. Harwood seems to imply, and 
m his ethnographic concentration he rather 
neglecta to take note of comparable conclusions 
raised, if not fully dealt with, in other anthro- 
pological studies. His theoretical conclusions 
would surely have been even more valuable 
had he inoluded a comparative section to his 
book. Ideally at least, the results of an 
analytical ethnography should be placed clearly 
within the wider field of anthropological 
thought and argument. This is, of course, a 
valid criticism of a large number of mono- 
gr&phs, and Dr. Harwood may well claim the 
limited intent assumed by many writers m 
anthropology. It is, however, all the more 
disappointing m what is a most stimulating 
book that the author’s one general theoretical 
concern is with the relatively minor question, 
raised by Middleton and Winter in lVstcheraft 
and sorcery in Hast Africa (1903), why so many 
African societies continue to believe in both 
witchcraft and sorcery. His answer comes 
directly from his own analysis of the Safwa : 
' they provide categories for symbolizing devi- 
ance from the norms of any two social relation- 
ships which are in contrast’ (p. 189) But 
Dr. Harwood’s account and analysis has richer 
veins of good ore than that. 

This book 18 outetanding for the careful and 
methodical way in which the author haa laid 
out the aetiology of empongo (disease, death) 
and has shown how this categorization is 
actually employed by the Safwa. The direct 
connexion between aetiology and diagnosis 1s 
made clear, and all thie 18 well supported by 
case histories collected durmg research among 
the people. The standard of analysis makes 
many earlier studies in this field look rather 
inadequate, and it should stimulate anthropo- 
logists to more careful research and a deeper 
perception of the implications of their data. 
Although Dr. Harwood lays a major emphasis 
on ideational categories—i.e. the categories of 
the people themselves, and not those imposed 
by the outside observer—he also shows how 
disputes (deviations or alleged deviations in 
social relationships) are dealt with, for to 
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diagnose is also to make olear both the nature 
of the failing relationship and the requiremente 
for dealing with it. In this latter aspect, it 
might have been helpful if at least a few of the 
cases had been given m greater detail ın order 
to demonstrate more olearly the nature and the 
processes both of the social failure and of the 
subsequent action-to deal with it. One is 
impelled to want this more extended treatment 
(perhaps on the linea of work by V. W. Turner 
or J. Middleton) because Dr. Harwood. himself 
is obviously not content only to identify 
categories of thought and perception m the 
cultural world of the Safwa. He 1s also much 
concerned with the human interaction and the 
social processes which both produce and are a 
consequence of diagnosis. He is extremely good. 
on diagnosis and presenta an important object 
lesson in this respect, of whioh it 1s hoped that 
anthropologists will take most serious notice. 
There is & significant step forward here in the 
way of understanding social thought and social 
action. 
P. H. GULLIVER 


Harry SAWYERR' God: ancestor or 
creator? Aspects of traditional belief in 
Ghana, Nigera and Sierra Leone. 
xii, 118 pp. London: Longman 
Group Ltd., 1970. 40s. 


This 18 a work of theology and should be 
judged as such, since it would be easy to 
oriàicize from other standpoints while failing 
to do justice to the argument. The princi- 
pal authorities on which the theme relies 
are theological, philosophical or romantio: 
Lucas, Idowa, Danquah, and Meyerowitz, 
with a sprinkling of older anthropologists. 
Even allowing for this viewpomt, however, 
and making every concession to special 
pleading, 1t 18 difficult to agree with Professor 
Sawyerr’s thesis or conclusions. At most it 
might be ssid that he has taken a weak case to 
the extremes of argument and failed to bring 
conviction. 

The preface indicates the origins of the book 
in J. B. Danquah’s Akan doctrine of God (1944) 
with its assertion that God is the Great 
Ancestor. This book at firat bewildered 
Professor Sawyerr, and he was not alone, but 
he has come to accept its claim and unfortam- 
ately admite that he did not see the new 
edition of Danquah, with Kwesi Diokson's 
introduction, till his own work was completed. 
He proceeds in successive chapters from Akan 
belief to Yoruba concepts and then to Mende 
belief. The method followed shows both 
reliance upon dubious authority and jumpmg 
to conclusions. Thus ‘in some cases’ God 1s 
the Ancestor of man (p. 4), but soon ‘the 
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African’s attitude’ shows that like a grand- 
father God ‘must be the one person [why?] 
who feels a concern for His children. He is 
accordingly man’s ancestor’ (p. 8) The 
chapter on Akan belief expounds the opinions 
of Danqua&h and Meyerowitz at length but has 
only one passing referenoe to the fundamental 
work of Rattray. The Yoruba are then con- 
sidered and since Profeasor Sawyerr has no 
direct experience of their religion he relies 
heavily on Lucas, Idowu, Ojo, and Tutuola. 
It is olaimed that ‘we are obviously at the 
point where God can be presented as the Great 
Ancestor’ (p. 49), but no evidence is given 
beyond claiming Him as the father of mankind. 
Christians claim this, as Canon Sawyerr knows, 
but that does not make them regard God as 
their ancestor. That Oduduwa is the ‘ parent 
of all Yoruba’ and Olodumare is the creato: 
does not prove that ‘for the Yoruba, then, 
God is the Great Ancestor’ (p. 56), however 
strongly it is asserted. 

The same applies to the Mende in Professor 
Sawyerr’s own country. Once again God is 
called Chief, Father, Protector, and Grand- 
father, but this hardly justifies the claim that 
* the Mende by inference seem to hold the view 
that Ngewo is therefore the universal ancestor 
of all mankind ! (p. 63). In the preface we are 
told that the author and his colleague, the 
Reverend Isaac Ndanema, have engaged each 
other periodically over seven years on the 
Mende concept of God, but the hint that this 
was not entirely to Mr. Ndanema’s satisfaction 
suggests that not all Mende would agree to an 
ancestral notion of God. The book is short and 
breathes an air of faith but its central dogma 
leaves this reader quite unconvinced. 


GEOFFRHY PARRINDER 


NIMON OrrgNBERG : Double descent n 
an African society: the Aftkpo village- 
group. (American Ethnological 
Society. Monograph 47.) xviu, 284 
pp. 4 plates. Seattle, London: 
University of Washington Press, 
[1968]. $7.95, 75s. 6d. 


The field-work on which this book is based 
was carried out among the Afikpo village-group 
in Iboland at two separate periods. The first 
was in 1951-3, towards the end of the colonial 
period, and the second in 1959-60, when & great 
deal of political power had already been 
handed over to the Nigerians by the British. 
The book went to press early in 1968, just as 
the political and military disturbances in that 
part of Nigeria had begun. 

The monograph describes and analyses the 
organization and functioning of a kinship 
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system which is based on the combined 
principles of patriliny and matriliny. This is a 
rare type of kinship organization and the book 
is therefore a welcome contribution for both 
anthropologists and Africanists. The Afikpo 
have named and organized matrilmeal as well 
as patrilineal groupings. Both of these are 
property-owning and controlling, and both 
play important roles in the structure of the 
society as well as in the lives of the individuals. 

Profeasor Ottenberg combines the usual 
synchronic structural analysis, which follows 
in the main tradition of British social anthropo- 
logy, with both history and an account of 
individual variations. He is interested in the 
origin and development of double descent in 
this society, as well as in its contemporary 
structure. For the purposes of his analysis, he 
distinguishes three basio periods in the socio- 
cultural history of the Afikpo: the early 
pre-slave-trade period characterized by a social 
organization based on uterine descent, followed 
by the growth of double descent associated 
with the slave-trade and then by the colonial 
and present period when double deacent has 
acquired a more egalitarian character. One 
long chapter in the book foouses attention on 
the ways in which individuals, of different 
sexes and ages, manipulate the two principles 
of descent, as well as other principles of social 
organization, to develop and further their own 
private intereste. The book conoludes with an 
analytical chapter in which the findings of this 
particular study are brought to bear on general 
theoretical issues in this fleld. 

This monograph is an important oontribu- 
tion to social anthropological theory and to 
ethnography. It will stimulate a great deal of 
interest and discussion for many years to come. 

But I have one reservation about it. 
Professor Ottenberg deals here with a highly 
complex organization of kinship. Complexity 
18 further increased by the fact that kinship 
does not subsume the totality of social life 
among the Afikpo, but is only one among other 
principles of social organization. Furthermore, 
the 22 villages of the Afikpo vary in size and in 
composition. Under these circumstances, the 
only way in which the complexity can be 
unravelled and the system understood is to 
show how it actually operates, along with the 
other principles of social organization, within 
& limited, conorete, collectivity of people ‘ on 
the ground '. The genera! should be seen in the 
particular and macrosociological formulations 
should be demonstrated as emerging from 
mioroeooiological analysis. It is this kind of 
analysis and presentation that I find singularly 
lacking in this otherwise excellent study. The 
impression one gets from reading the book is 
that its generalizations are based mainly on 
statements by informants from different 
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groups and localities, leading to an ecleotically 
constructed picture which, while revealing a 
good degree of coherence in theory, may not be 
valid for concrete reality. But this limitation 
may apply only to the presentation of the 
study, not to its analysis. 

ABNER COHEN 


CLAUDE MEILLASSOUX : Urbanization of 
an African community: voluntary 
associations in Bamako. (American 
Ethnological Society. Monograph 45.) 
xi, 165 pp., 8 plates. Seattle and 
London: University of Washington 
Press, [°1968]. $6.95, 665. 


This is a small, yet expensive book, written 
by a French anthropologist. It 1s based on field 
data collected by the anthor in the city of 
Bamako, capital of Mali. Ite main focus is the 
analysis of voluntary associations in an urban 
milieu. 

About & third of the book is devoted to & 
‘background’ desoription of Bamako: its 
history, demography, economy, and society. 
This includes an interesting description of the 
pattern of stratification in the city. A seotion 
on the activities and organization of indigenous 
merchants is particularly smportant. Ch. ii is 
devoted to the oultural background and 
concentrates on the traditional culture of the 
four major ethnio categories in the oity (who 
make up 67% of the city’s total population). 

The second part of the book is concerned with 
what the author calls ‘ the associative process ’. 
One chapter in this part deals with associations 
durmg the colonial period. A total of 149 
registered associations 1s counted. With a few 
exceptions, nearly all were formed between 
1050 and 1960, when political activities were 
very intense in view of imminent independence. 

The final chapter, comprimng nearly half the 
book, deals with the associations in the post- 
independence period. During the years leading 
to independence, the associations had served as 
an excellent field for reoruitment and for 
political organization against the colonial 
government. In the post-independenoe years 
the government became suspicious of the 
associations and did everything it could to 
contro! them. Official organizations were set 
up and embraced nearly a third of ‘ the active 
population ’. 

Only two pages are devoted to these official 
organizations, with the remaining 70 pages 
devoted to voluntary associations whioh, 
despite official suspicion and discouragement, 
remain alive and active. Many are not 
registered and have neither names nor written 
by-laws. They include mutual aid, regional, 
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youth, and entertainment associations. De- 
tailed descriptions of some of these associations 
are given. 

The conclusion of the whole book 1s given in 
negative terms. The associations seem like 
* bubbles rising and disappearing on the surface 
of boiling water `. To understand the city and 
ite social problems, one has to attend to the 
underlying factors and processes of which the 
associations are only the external superficial 
manifestation. 

M. Meillassoux is one of the most capable and 
leading French anthropologista who have 
worked in West Africa. The book gives some 
interesting information about social life in 
Bamako, but it makes little contribution to 
anthropological theory or to the analysis of the 
processes of urbanization. It seems to have 
been hastily written. 

ABNER COHHN 


Ponny Hi : Studtes in rural capitalem 
in West Africa. (African Studies 
Series, 2.) xxiii, 173 pp. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1970. £3.50. 


The author of this collection of essays 
categorizes herself as a socio-eoonomist oon- 
cerned with what she calls ‘ indigenous 
economics ’ and ita sociological context. Polly 
Hill is already well known as something of a 
renegade from the ranks of conventional 
economists in that she has for long advocated 
and practised the policy of forsaking ‘ modern ’ 
large-scale economic institutions, national 
economies, the economics of underdevelop- 
ment, and other Western-type economic 
features. Instead, and influenced by social 
anthropologista, she has preferred to muddy 
her shoes by going out into farms, villages, and 
the bush to discover what is happening at the 
local level. ‘ Indigenous economice ' she defines 
as being concerned with ‘the basic fabric of 
existent economic life ', such as the production 
of cash cropa, subsistence farming, cattle 
raising, and fishing. She chooses to concentrate 
on ‘ cash activities’ mainly because they are 
easier to study. In her first essay (a reprint 
from 1966) she castigates Africanist economists 
for their ‘contemptuous’ ignoring of such 
matters, for their unadmitted ignorance of 
agricultural economics, and for their com- 
placent acceptance of standing ‘ myths ' about 
economic activities and motivations at the 
local level. A social anthropologist can only 
agree and hope that some of the economists 
may take her sermon to heart. The trouble, 
one suspects, is that so many of them, leaving 
their statistical returns and ma&oro-economiosa, 
would not know how to set about working m 
villages and farms oollecting raw data from 
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farmers, fishermen, and herdsmen. Unfortun- 
ately Polly Hill does not give much explanation 
as to how they might do this. 

Instead she gives brief studies of a number of 
indigenous economic systems which she herself 
has undertaken: capitalist cocoa farmers in 
Ghana, seine fishermen on the Ghana coast, 
cattle husbandry in the Accra Plains, the cattle 
trade in northern Ghana, the tobacoo trade in 
northern Katsina, and Hausa farmers. She 
vigorously demolishes or modifies a number of 
long-standing myths: for example, the 
necessary ‘ ineffloienoy ' of peasant farmers, the 
axiom that African farmers really prefer other 
economic occupations if they are educated 
and intelligent enough, that capitalistic 
enterprise virtually does not exist in rural 
areas, that progreasive farmers are hampered 
and dragged down by overwhelming obligations 
to kinsfolk, that local economic development is 
really the product of Western example and 
techniques rather than of local adaptation and 
innovation, that all cattle owners keep their 
herds for prestige and for social purposes and 
are impervious to commercial possibilities, 
eto., eto. 

This is stimulating stuff which should cause 
both economists and anthropologists to stop 
and think again. Polly Hill offers a good deal 
of factual evidence, and locally collected 
statistical data to support her assertions and to 
illustrate her argument. She is by no means 
entirely polemical, though a strong thread of 
polemics permeates her essays, and she makes 
real contributions to her fields of specialization. 

One's criticiam must be that having per- 
suaded perhaps some economuste of the great 
value of local research in indigenous economies, 
she may yet give them the impression that 
brief visite to village and farm are all that is 
necessary before returning safely to the capital 
oity, the ministry, and the statistical library. 
Her study of the seme fishermen occupied a 
fortnight ; she gave 30 mornings to cattle men 
in the Acora Plains, and two weeks to the 
northern Ghanaian oattle trade. Of course she 
undertook these studies after a great deal of 
experience ın West Africa. She would be the 
first to admit the inadequacy of these periods, 
and doubtless it is not always easy or possible 
to make provision for a lengthy stay. One 
must, of course, admire what she has so 
akilfully discovered in so short a time. But it 
remains a bad example and no kind of 
paradigm ; and this may not necessarily be 
appreciated fully by those whom she would 
convert to new techniques, more open minds, 
and broader perspectives. Even her study of 
Hausa farmers took only six months, and not a 
calendar year of the full seasonal cycle. 
Collecting reliable, raw data amongst an 
esoteric people takes a lot of time and patience, 
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and a lot of seemingly ‘ wasted time ', to gain 
the co-operative assistance of busy and shy 
farmers and their wives. Nevertheless Polly 
Hill does show something, indeed a good deal, 
of what can, and must, be done if we are all to 
gain valid data and mformed understanding 
of economic activities m the underdeveloped 
regions of the world. It is hoped that she will 
continue and that she will make some converts. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


Yvan Ren CHao: Language and 

to systems. xv, 240 pp. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1968. 
30s. 


This book is an excellent introduction to 
linguistios not only for the general reader who 
wishes to know what linguistics to-day is 
about, but also for the beginner who intends to 
make a serious study of the subject and perhape 
to specialize in :t. Professor Chao has surveyed 
the whole linguistic fleld in a personal way, and 
has set language in its place in the wider field 
of symbolic systems in general. He writes with 
an easy style, and leads the reader into many 
of the technicalities of linguistics without 
dismaying bim with ita terminology. He 1s well 
known for his work in linguistics m China, and 
it is refreshing to find in this book so many new 
examples from Chinese side by side with those 
from many other languages. The figures and 
tables contribute much to the clarity of 
presentation especially m the section on 
acoustic phonetics. He touches on all the 
important aspects of language study, often in 
surprising detail for a book of this size. 

He has arranged his subject-matter unde: 
12 headinga, but has not allowed himself to be 
slavishly restricted by this. The first headings 
are: ' Language and the study of language’ ; 
‘Phonetics’, inoluding the production of 
speech and a traditional discussion of the IPA 
symbols and their values; ‘ Phonemics’, 
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where he treats both segmental and supra- 
segmental phonemes; ‘Vocabulary and 
grammar ’, in which his study of ‘ words ° is of 
particular interest. Starting with ‘ Everybody 
knows what a word is ', he goes on to show how 
difficult linguists find it to define the ' word ’. 
The section on ' Grammar and lexicon’ giver 
a brief account of immediate constituent (IC) 
analysis and ends with some mention of the 
early work of Professor Zellig 8. Harris and 
Professor Noam Chomsky on generative and 
transformational grammars. The fifth chapter 
is on ‘ Meaning’, whose world is ‘a realm 
where philosophers rush in and linguists fear 
to tread’. The usual categories of lexical and 
grammatical meaning, referential and be- 
havioural meaning are treated, and then the 
author briefly pointe to the attempts to 
‘structure? meaning which are now 
developing. ‘ Change in language ' is followed 
by ‘ Languages of the world’, a traditional 
classification on genetic lines, with a presenta- 
tion of typological criteria. Different symbolic 
systems of visual representation sre discussed 
in the chapter on ‘ Writing ’, including what he 
calls the morpheme-syllable method for 
Chinese, the two Japanese syllabaries, and 
alphabetic systems as for Arabic and for 
European languages. Sociological aspects of 
language are treated under ‘ Language and 
life’, and the study of foreign languages and 
translation under ' Languages in contact’. 
New phonetic laboratory techniques made 
possible by developments in the electronic field 
are dealt with in some detail in ' Language 
technology ' and the book ends with a chapter 
on * Symbolic systems ', of which language 18 
just part. There is a short list of books for 
suggested further reading, and a very useful 
mdex bringing together references to the same 
topic which beoause of the author's style of 
presentation are often widely separated in the 
text. This book can be recommended par- 
tacularly to undergraduates who are beginning 
their university study of a language, or of 
linguistics itself. 


J. OAERNOCHAN 


SHORT NOTICES 


Simo Parpota: Letters from Assyrian 
scholars to the kings Esarhaddon and 
Assurbantpal. Part 1: texts. (Alter 
Orient und Altes Testament, Bd. 
5/1.) xxi, 341 pp. Kevelaer: Verlag 
Butzon und Bercker; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn:  Neukirchener Verlag des 
Erziehungsvereins, 1970. DM 72. 


This book marks the first stage in the long- 
needed republication of the Neo-Assyrian 
royal correspondence ; a first-hand source of 
incomparable vividness and importance for the 
history of the first millennium 5.0., these texte 
have languished too long in the obscurity to 
which they were consigned by the difficulty of 
their language and the incompetence of earlier 
editions. The author of this new edition has 
been working on these and other lettera of the 
archive with K. Deller and M. Dietrich since 
1964, and if the standard of this first instalment 
is to be continued, we can only express a hope 
that the ensuing ones will not be too long 
delayed. 

This volume contains the transliterations and 
translations of 346 texte, of which the majority 
were published in R. F. Harper, Assyrian and 
Babylonian letters ; anyone who has worked 
with these texte knows that collation is 
indispensable, and a comparison of the editions 
offered by Dr. Parpola will show exactly how 
carefully and competently this difficult task 
has been carried out. The unpublished texts 
meluded in the edition are mostly due to appear 
m copy in a forthcoming volume of Cunesform 
texta ... in the British Museum. While now 
copies of all the letters here treated would 
greatly have increased the time needed for the 
preparation of the edition, they would not, 
] think, have added much to the permanence of 
it, especially since care has been taken to 
present oopies of difficult signs or passages 
(following the practice of the Mari editors), and 
to give acourate physical details of the tablets. 

Any detailed comment on the texte them- 
selves must await the publication of the 
second part, due to contain introduction, 
commentary, indetes and appendixes. Mean- 
while let us give thanks that a stage has at last 
been reached where we can consider transla- 
tions of Neo-Assyrian letters ag almost as 
definitive as those of Old Babylonian. 


J. N. POSTGATE 


P. R. Aoxroyp and C. F. EvaNs (ed.) : 


The Cambridge history of the Bible. 
Vol. 1. From the beginnings to Jerome. 


x, 649 pp., 24 plates. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1970. £4.50. 


Professors Ackroyd and Evans have 
assembled an exceptionally distinguished team 
for this volume, and the resultant composition 
18 a8 instructive as it 18 readable. The area 
covered and the methods employed are wide- 
ranging, and several parta of the volume are 
outside the professional] competence of the 
writer of these summary linea. 

The chapter on Biblical languages m- 
corporates the views expreased by the present 
reviewer in his contributions to the Companion 
to the Bible and to the Introduction to the 
comparative grammar of the Semtitc languages. 
Professor Wiseman’s apt reference (p. 31) to 
delatot ‘ door-leaves, columns’ in Jer. xxxvi, 23 
might also have included the parallel place in 
the Lakhish ostraca (4:3) where delet is 
employed in this sense. 

The reviewer has derived special instruction 
and enjoyment from the four sections of 
ch. ii (written by Professora Ackroyd, G. W. 
Anderson, Talmon, and Vermes) which deal 
with the composition, text, and exegesis of the 
Old Testament. 

The select bibliography is a model of 
judicious compression. But the inolusion of 
O’Leary’s Comparative grammar of the Semitic 
languages at the expense of Brockelmann’s 
masterpiece is surely an error of judgement. 
The omission of Bergstrasser’s fine Hebrew 
grammar is probably no more than a lapsus 
memoriae. It is interesting that Professor 
Talmon or the editors should have excluded 
M. H. Segal’s The Pentateuch (Jerusalem, 
1967) ; reference to a minority view, however 
deviant, might yet be of value to those seeking 


guidance to further reading. 
Altogether this is an excellent work. 


E. U. 


SALMAN H. Ar-ÀNI: Arabic phonology: 
an acoustical and physiological investi- 
gation. (Janua Linguarum. Series 
Practica, 61.) 104 pp. The Hague, 
Pans: Mouton, 1970. Guilders 35. 


The word phonology is used here in ite 
American usage embracing surface phonetios. 
The first five chapters consist of a detailed 
inveetigation of instrumental date at the 
phonetio level while the last three cover some 
aspecta of distribution and supra-segmental 
features. 

The presentation of the material is good 
though not new and at the level of phonetics it 
18 & useful basio work on Arabic, particularly 
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since to my knowledge it 1s the first to make 
extensive use of speotrographio data. The 
analysis 18 phonemic with the allophones 
stated ın terms of formant-configuration. 
Broad and narrow band spectrograms and 
X-ray tracings are given to illustrate the 
difference between emphatic and non-emphatic 
segments and glottalic and pharyngeal 
articulations. 

The sections on duration, gemination, and 
consonant clusters are leas interesting and add 
nothing new. ‘The section on consonant 
clusters is deceptive, since it goes no higher 
than surface phonemics. The fact that for 
instance /q/ and /k/ do not cluster is true 
phonemically, but in deep structure any root 
with final /q/ followed by a suffix with initial 
/k/ will have a cluster /qk/ realized 
phonetically as /qq/. In other words these 
facta could be stated more simply m terms of 
assimilation. 

The material on intonation is interesting and 
new but it is regrettable that the author did not 
provide more examples to illustrate the 
difference between, for instance, the different 
types of question intonation whioh he mentions. 

The general criticism of the present writer, 
speaking as an Arabist, is that it 18 a pity that 
the book does not go more deeply into subjeota, 
such as intonation, which have not yet been 
treated exhaustively elsewhere. Notwith- 
standing this it can still be recommended as a 
tool of basio phonetic instruction for use with 
students of Arabio. 

BRUOE INGHAM 


G. E. von GnuNEBAUM: Classical 
Islam: a history, 600—1258. Trans- 
lated by Katherine Watson. 243 pp., 
15 plates. London : George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1970. £3. 


This study of the history of Islam to the 
extinotion of the ‘Abbimd Caliphate by the 
Mongols, first published by Professor von 
Grunebaum in German in 1963, should find 
many readers. As one of the very few books 
which offer a concise and scholarly conspectus 
of the first centuries of Islamic history, it will 
undoubtedly appeal and be of value to those 
who are beginning work in this field. It may be 
even more rewarding to those who already have 
some background of knowledge, and oan 
thereby appreciate the interpretative insighta 
in which 15 abounds. Professor von Grunebaum 
has not, however, simply written an outline 
history of the first six and & half centuries of 
Islam. His book embodies a thesis, namely that 
in this period the Islamic Umma became 
progreasively emancipated from political insti- 
tutions, so that the fall of Baghdad in 1258 
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demonstrated that the “ Abode of Islam " had 
become saturated with Islam, that the oom- 
munity no longer required a caliphate to give 
it a pohtical and religious centre of gravity, 
that the vitality of Islam as an interpretation of 
man and the world, a way of hfe, and a style of 
thinking and feeling was now independent of 
any institutional support’ (p. 7) The last 
three words are surely too sweeping. Institu- 
tions connected with the cult, the Shari'a, and 
the Safi way continued to play a necessary role 
in sustaining the community, & role whioh 
moreover had political aa well as purely 
religious functions in the various Muslim states. 
The translation is in general clear but there are 
some usages which seem odd to the English 
reader; e.g. 'Philon' for ‘ Philo’ (p. 96), 
' Johannes ’ for ‘ John’ [the Baptist] (p. 111), 
‘the Persis’ for ‘Fars’ (p. 144), and ‘ the 
Lake of Genezareth’ for ‘Lake Tiberias’ 
(p. 168). There are a few minor slips which may 
mislead the uninitiated ; e.g. sajid (p. 15) 
should of course be sayyid in a transliteration 
for English readers; the Majüs (p. 121) were 
Northmen, not Normans ; the Hawràn (p. 164) 
is in present-day Syria, not Jordan; the 
Almohad ruler referred to ss 'Yüsuf' on 
pp. 188-0 was actually [Abii Yisuf] Ya'qüb— 
the name is given correctly on p. 188, I. 4. 
Tür&n-ShAh was a son of al-Salih but not of 
Shajar al-Durr (p. 193). Finally, one may 
query the parallel (p. 123) between ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Ills assumption of the caliphal 
title and Charlemagne’s installation as 
emperor: there was no equivalent to Leo IIT 
behind the Umayyad ruler. 

P. M. HOLT 


Ina M. Larrpus (ed.): Middle Eastern 
cuties: a symposium -on ancient, 
Islamio, and contemporary M iddle 
Eastern urbanism. xiii, 206 1 
Berkeley and Los Angeles : Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1969. $6. 
(English agents : IBEG Ltd. 57s.) 


This volume, edited by the author of an 
impressive monograph on the cities of the 
Mamlük empire, contains the papers submitted 
to a conference on Middle Eastern cities held at 
Berkeley in 1966. One of the papers is con- 
cerned with ancient Mesopotamia, three with 
the Middle Ages, and three with the modern 
period. The attractive feature of the volume 
as a whole is the degree to which the con. 
tributors have addressed themselves to s 
common set of issues, whatever doubts one may 
have as to whether these are the right issues. 
They are, in effect, the absence from Middle 
Eastern cities (at least in Islamic times) of the 
kind of corporate institutions characteristic of 
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the Greek or Italian oity state, and the 
i nature of a orude dichotomy 
between ‘urban’ and ‘rural’ in a Middle 
Eastern context. 
M. A. COOK 


Douanas L. Jonnson: The nature of: 


nomadism: a comparatwe study of 

al migrations in southwestern 
Asta and northern Africa. (University 
of Chicago. Dept. of Geography. 
Research Paper No. 118.) vii, 
200 pp. Chicago: Dept. of Geography, 
1969. 


This publication is a master’s thesis 
written in the U.S.A., so it is not based on 
fleld-work done by the writer, who tells us that 
his sources were, moreover, largely confined to 
the library resources of his university. 

The aim of the book is to reassess a section 
of the literature with particular reference to the 
“cartographic appearance of their [viz. no- 
madio] migration patterns’. Its usefulness is 
increased by the author’s attempt to trans- 
literate as carefully as his sources allow, though 
in some cases noted below the transcription 
could have been improved. 

The writer illustrates well how the routes 
followed by transhumant pastoralists are 
determined by their need to exploit efficiently 
the available marginal resources, and by the 
numerical and economic strength of the unit 
to which they belong. His particular oontribu- 
tion to the problem (p. 19) is to detail the 
physical geographical setting that gives rise to 
seasonal migrations and to map such move- 
ments. 

In his study of North Arabian Bedoum he 
discusses in particular the Ruwala and Mutair. 
It may be useful to note on p. 40 that a better 
spelling than sferi is sfiri (<gafart) and that the 
next season is ribi‘ (<rabi‘), while on the 
following pages the diacritics have not been 
printed in &4, sef, and kez. While it 1s true that 
Muml does not make botanical identifications 
in his Manners and customs ... (p. 40), many 
items are identified in his Arabia deserta which 
is listed in the bibliography, though not 
quoted here. 

In the material quoted from the Dicksons 
(p. 48), the transcription could have been 
mnproved by comparison with other sources, 
as e.g. ‘arfaj and not arfaj, hamd and not 
hamdh, nugi/nis$ and not nussi, etc. 

Within the limitations set out plainly by the 
author, he has produced a very useful book and 
one which correctly streases the importance of 
physical environment in studies of nomadism. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 
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Ozpemtz Nurku: Darilbedayi’in elli 
yts (Darülbedayi den. Kehir Tiyat- 
rosu'na). (Ankara Üniversitesi Dil ve 
Tamh-Cografya Fakültesi Yayımları, 
191.) viij, 309 pp. [Ankara]: Ankara 
Universitesi Basımevi, 1969. TL 32. 


This is & well-documented account of the 
first 50 years of the Istanbul Municipal 
Theatre, which was founded in 1914, more 
than 20 years before the State Theatre in 
Ankara, Turkey’s other publicly-supported 
theatre company. The book traces ita history 
from its early struggle to survive in the face of 
difficulties of many kinds, not least of which 
was the hostility and prejudice which had to 
be overcome, to its eventual success in 
creating a theatre-going public which is to-day 
large enough to support the eight or nine 
companies of the Municipal Theatre iteelf and 
many private theatres besides. 

Ite administration during those 50 years, the 
selection of plays, the sources for actors (and 
especially actresses) and their training, 
production, and theatre buildmgs are among 
the topics dealt with in detail. In addition, one 
appendix lista Turkish plays selected during 
that period but never performed, while another 
lists those rejected; the third consists of 
photographs. 

MARGARET BAINBRIDGE 


HERMANN JACOBI: Kleme Schriften. 
Hrsg. von Bernhard Kólver. (Glase- 
napp-Stiftung, Bd. 4.) 2 vols.: xxii, 
546 pp.; [v], 547-1156 pp. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1970. DM 98. 


The Glasenapp Foundation has already made 
available a Helmuth von Glasenapp Biblio- 
graphie and collected papers of Oldenberg and 
Kielhorn. The present collection of articles by 
von Glasenapp's own teacher Hermann Georg 
Jacobi constitutes an equally rich treasury, 
although two categories of work have had to 
be sacrificed in the interests of complete 
representation of the remainder. His work on 
poetics is available in Hans Loech's edition, 
Schriften zur indischen Poetik und Asthetik 
(Darmstadt, 1969). The other series omitted, 
studies of Jaina texte published almost entirely 
in ZDMG, does not seem unduly maccessible. 
Reviews are omitted, except for one review- 
article ‘Die Bhagavadgit&é’ (1921). The 
material included, spanning the years 1878— 
1933, had been quite widely dispersed, with 
several contributions to  Festschniften and 
occasional communications in BSOS, JRAS, 
JAOS, etc. 
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Teil 1 contains Jacobi’s concise and decisive 
studies in Sanskrit and Praknt language, 
prosody, and history of literature. Discussions 
of word order, syntax, phonology, and accent 
and analyses of anustubh and àryü usage 
remain of fundamental importance, as do the 
contributions to literary and textual oritioigm : 
‘Uber die Einfugung des Bhagavadgita im 
Mah&bh&rata', ' Ein Beitrag zur Ramadyana- 
kritik’, ‘Die Epen Kálidüsa's', ‘On Bhairavi 
and Magha ’, eto. 

Teil rx comprises articles on philosophy and 
Jainiam which furnished for later research the 
main outlines of a history of philosophical and 
religious ideas in classical India : ‘The dates 
of the philosophical Sütras of the Brahmans ’, 

Uber das Verhaltnis der buddhistischen 
Philosophie zum Sámkhya- Yoga ', ‘ The place 
of Jainism in the development of Indian 
thought’. Here also are given the further 
fruita of Jacobi’s early interest in astrology and 
chronology : ‘ Methods and tables for verifying 
Hindu dates, hiis, eclipses, naksairas eto.’, 

The planetary tables ’, ‘ Dates of Chola kings ’, 
eto. 

The bibliography included 18 the first to be 
published mnce 1920 and hence the first 
complete ligt of Jacobi’a works. This wa 
brilliantly conceived and beautifully produced 
series whose volumes will remain indispensable 
for study and resarch. One must fervently 
hope that the Foundation’s initiative may 
attract further funds, so that the complete 
collected works of these outstanding scholars 
may eventually become available. 

FeO. w. 


Davip PrNGRBEE (comp.) : Census of the 
exact sctences tn Sanskrit. Serves A, 
Vol.1. (Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. 81.) vu, 
60 pp. Philadelphias: American 
Philosophical Society, 1970. $5. 


Here begins a laudable undertaking, to be 
spread over some 10 years, to assemble 


bibliographical material relating to jyotth- 
Sastra, including astrology, mathematica, and 
divination, in Sanskrit of all periods up to the 
present day. Select reference to Jaina and 
other cosmologies and to astrological material 
in the law books is also envisaged. 

This first sue contains a list of sources of 
information and begins the catalogue of manu- 
scripts and printed books (arranged under 
authors in the order of the Nagari syllabary) 
which will constitute Series A. It covers names 
beginning with the vowels from a to au, citing 
bibliographical material preserved in Sanskrit 
and listing published studies of the works in 
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question. In Series B, the works will be hated 
by titles, and anonymous works will be 
discussed. 

The Ceneus will considerably amplify S. N. 
Gupta, A bibhography of Sanskrit works on 
astronomy and mathematics (Pt. 1, New Delhi, 
1966) and should greatly encourage and 
facilitate work in the subject. 

J. 0. W. 


J. M. SOMASUNDARAM PILLAI. A history 
of Tami literature, wtth texts and 
translations, from the earliest (mes to 
600 a.p. liv] n, xxv, 424 pp., 22 
plates. Annamalainagar : the author, 
1968. Rs. 12. 


As the sub-title tells us, this book traces the 
development of Tamil literature from ita 
beginnings down to A.D. 600, the date in the 
author’s opinion of the Buddhist and Jaina 
works. 

Mr. Somasundaram’s study commences with 
a description of the Sangam legend and of the 
near-legendary ' grammar’ Akattiyam that 18 
said to have preceded Tdlkdppiyam and to 
belong to the second Sangam. 

For some reason, his discussion of T'irukkbu:ral 
is sandwiched between the section on Të- 
kippyam, pp. 50-63, and that on the Sangam 
poete and poetesses, pp. 76-92. This, and the 
ensuing sections on the Etuitókai and Pattu- 
ppüiiw, are in fairly descriptive form, filled 
out by a number of translations. The treat- 
ment of Pattuppattu, pp. 192-296, 18 the moat 
comprehensive in this book inasmuch as it 
contains translations by various writers of a 
number of these poems that hed previously 
appeared together in a pamphlet edited by 
Mr. Somasundaram. 

There follows inevitably a chapter on the 
* Socio-economic life of the Sangam age’ and 
one on Buddhist and Jaina literature that is 
again filled out with translations. 

The book ıs very well illustrated with 
pictures largely from temple sculpture and 
therefore of rather later date than the literary 
material offered. This book is unfortunately 
bedevilled throughout by misprints. A pity 
this, because works that attempt to familiarize 
the non-Tamil reader with the glories of ita 
ancient literature ın such an interesting and 
appealing way are still far too few. 


J R. HAER 


DEVAPOOPATHY NADARAJAH: Women 
sn Tamil soctety: the classical period. 
(University of Malaya. Dept. of 
Indian Studies. Monograph Series, 
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No. 15.) x, 189 pp. Kuala Lumpur : 
Faculty of Arts, University of Malaya, 
1969. M$10. 


This is yet another in the excellent series of 
studies of various aspects of Tamil literature, 
society, and language that have appeared 
under the aegis of the University of Malaya over 
the last few years. 

Mrs. Nadarajah has chosen a subject for 
which Sangam literature provides a great deal 
of material. The akam literature especially 
abounds in references to the various aspecte of 
love, and courtahip and marriage are integral 
parte of these themes, unlike the troubadour 
literature whioh emphasized the unrequited. 
Thus, her ch. ui, pp. 46 ff., is an important part 
of the study. The following chapter, pp. 74 f., 
is algo very relevant, since we are informed by 
the treatises that the recourse of the hero to 
courtesans was the usual reason for tial 
* quarrelling ', one of the aspecte of love or 
akam referred to. 

The next part of her book, very well 
arranged, covers women in ancient polity and 
economy (ch. iv, pp. 97 ff.), women and religion 
(ch. v, pp. 113 ff.), and women and the fine arts 
(ch. vi, pp. 125 ff.), a very intereating seotion. 
Mrs. Nadarajah’s final chapter deals with 
names (pp. 163 ff.). Here, one of the conven- 
tions of akam poetry works against her, as 
names of the characters in akam situations were 
not supposed to be mentioned. So the author 
has to rely very largely on the colophons 
appended to both akam and puram poems and 
on works like Cilappatskaram that are a little 
later in date. 

There is very little to criticize in such & 
well-arranged and well-presented book. Per- 
haps the &uthor might have made rather more 
use of the later anthologies Paripájal and 
Kalittókas, which contain a number of passages 
useful for her topics. In her opening chapter, 
surveying the sources, she opts for a very early 
date for Télkippiyam on the rather flimsy 
evidence of the metrical introduction thereto, 
which one should at least suggest may be a 
later accretion to the work. 

Errors and literals are very few, but I did 
notice Vatsyayana for Vatsyiyana (p. 89), 
while ‘ behavior’ (p. 121) is by no means as 
yet the generally accepted spelling of 
* behaviour ’. 

Mrs. Nadarajah’s work is very well anno- 
tated, and there is a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy and index. 

J. E. MARR 


T. V. MAHALINGAM : Küficipuram in 
early South Indian history. viii, 


VOL. XXXIV, PART 2. 
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243 pp. London: Asia Publishing 
House, [1969]. £3. 


One of the more rewarding methods of study 
in depth in Indian history is consideration of a 
particular town’s history over & given period. 
Such a study is provided with a well-defined 
focal point, and the problem of reconciling 
relatively modern concepts of territorial 
definition with the vagueness concerning this 
that seems to emerge from early South Indian 
sources is avoided. 

Professor Mahalingam’s excellent book is a 
very good instance of this method’s success. 
Effectively it is a study of the Pallavas, 
preceded in ch. i (pp. 1-24) by a discussion of 
the beginnings of KAücipuram. In his work, 
based on six leotures delivered at Madras 
University in 1963, the author re-examines 
Pallava history in the light of recent archaeo- 
logical findings, and thereby brings the work of 
Minakshi and. Gopalan up to date. 

Any study of the Pallavas is liable to be 
loaded with a preponderance of genealogy, 
and, unfortunately, this work is no exception. 
One would hope that & further volume would 
tell us & lot more about the social history of 
Käñci, its growth and development, and its 
marvellous architecture and iconography, not 
to mention the msoriptions of the Pallavas in a 
soript that, aesthetically, is perhaps the most 
beautiful that India has ever produced. 

Professor Mahalingam’s book is, alas, bereft 
of illustrations, though there is à good map at 
the beginning. It is annotated in a moet 
scholarly way, and I found very few literals in 
it. There is a useful historical table, biblio- 
graphy, and index. May a companion volume 
on the social history of KAiiclpuram in the 
light of recent knowledge soon be forthcoming. 


J. E. MARR 


W. S. Desar: Bombay and the Marathas 
up to 1774. xvi, 248 pp. New Delhi : 
Munshiram Manoharlal. 1970. Ra. 26. 


This is & distinctly old-fashioned book. It is 
diplomatic history in the strict sense tradi- 
tional to muoh writing about British-Indian 
relations, expounded through detailed narra- 
tive with very little analysis or discussion of 
background. Its sources are virtually confined 
to the records of the East India Company in 
the India Office; material from tho Maratha 
side only appears at the very end of the book 
and there is no use of the private papers of 
Englishmen (the papers of at least two of the 
Governors of Bombay during the period, 
Robert Cowan and William Hornby, are now 
available) or of the records of other Kuropeans 
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in India—those of the Portuguese would be 
particularly valuable in this case. Of the 
secondary works hsted as ‘consulted’, the 
latest was published m 1919. 

Professor Desai’s narrative is one of tortuous 
negotiations and occasional skirmishes on land 
or at sea, with fractional gains or loases. This 
is, however, far more characteristic of relations 
between Europeans and Indian powers m 
general, even in the eighteenth century, than 
the great upheavals brought about by Clive or 
Dupleix. At the beginning of the period, the 
Enghsh in western India were obliged to try to 
steer a course between the competing claims of 
the Mughal emperor with his naval arm pro- 
vided by the Bidis, or the Marathas, eventually 
able to produce naval forces of their own 
through the unpredictable and uncontrollable 
Kanhojt Angre and his successors. Apart from 
Sir John Child's disastrous ‘war’ against 
Awrangzéb in 1688-9, the English tried to 
avoid definite commitment and thus to ensure 
that they eould trade both at the Mughal port 
of Sürat and at the Mar&áthá-dominated porte 
further down the Malabar Coast. In the early 
years of the eighteenth oentury, however, the 
Company's scope for manoeuvre began to 
contract, as Mughal power declined and the 
Peshwis welded the Mar&thás into a force 
capable of crushing both the Sidis and the 
Portuguese in the 1730's. The relationship 
between Bombay and the Maráthás became 
less one-sided as the British asserted themselves 
by destroying Tulāji Ángre's forte in 1755-6 
and in gaining control of Sürat in 1759. But 
these successes were insignificant by compari- 
son with what was achieved in Bengal or the 
Carnatic. In spite of ita internal strains and ita 
debacle at Panipat, the Marithi Confederacy 
was still capable of containing major European 
inroads. Maratha effectaveness was put to the 
teat at the very end of the period dealt with in 
this book: the English intervened in a 
conflict for the Peshwa-ship in 1774, taking the 
long-coveted island of Salsette as their price. 
But the Company only extricated itself with 
difficulty from the ensuing war, while the 
resilience of Marathá resistance ensured that 
they would be left alone until the end of the 
century. 


P. J, MARSHALL 


Joser Kormaš: Tibetan manusoripis 
and blockprints in the Inbrary of the 
Oriental Institute, Prague. (Disserta- 
tiones Orientales, Vol. 16.) 112 pp. 
Prague: Academia [for the Oriental 
Institute], 1969. 


This catalogue of 65 items lists the Tibetan 
holdmgs of the Oriental Institute in Prague, 
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excluding the Derge Kanjur and Tanjur 
(mentioned however in the ‘Introductory 
note’ and in Appendix 6), but including 
Dr. Kolmas’s own collection, which he has 
made available to readers in the Institute. 
The catalogue evidences great care as well aa 
full competence. It follows the example of 
Dr. Tanbe’s Tibetische Handschriften und 
Blockdrucke, providing as a welcome addition 
full bibliographical references to the works 
described. I noted Boehtlingk instead of 
Bohtlingk as in Dr. Taube’s catalogue (see 
BSOAS, xxxu, 1, 1969, 232-3). The booklet 
constitutes a very valuable addition to Tibetan 
bibliography. 
W. 8. 


Warum S.-Y. Wane and ANATOLE 
Lyovin (comp.): CLIBOC: Chinese 
lingusstics bibliography on computer. 
(Princeton-Cambridge Studies in 
Chinese Linguistics, 1.) [vi], 518 pp., 
3 maps [in end-pocket]. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1970. £6. 


Here is a 3,000-item bibliography of books, 
articles, and reviews concerned with Chinese 
linguistics, Sino-Tibetan languages, and other 
matters pertinent to these. For flexibility the 
bibliography has been prepared entirely on 
oomputer, and it is planned to produce 
augmented editions from time to time. 

The alphabetically arranged bibliography is 
supplemented by & topical index, by a listing of 
the Chinese characters used in the entries, and 
by abstracts of many of the more important 
items listed. Pooketed at the back of the book 
for reference there are maps of the distribution 
of the Sino-Tibetan languages and the Chinese 
languages, plua a political map of mainland 
East Asia 


This is & most useful bibliography which 
could grow to be the definitive work, but the 
price of the book and its planned obsoleteness 
make it more suitable for the library than for 
the private bookshelf. 

HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Sir Harry Garner: Ortental blue and 
white. Third edition. (The Faber 
Monographs on Pottery and Porce- 
lain.) xxx, 86 pp., front., 109 plates. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1970. £5. 


When in 1954 Sir Harry Garner first pub- 
lished his monograph in the Faber series, he 
did two things of importance. First, he 
established a standard for future work in the 
field, and second, he presented students with a 
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scientifically based work which would be both 
an admirable starting-point for studente of 
ceramios, and also a valuable work of reference 
which revision might well destroy. Now in the 
third edition, he has added an extended preface 
in which the researches of the last 15 years are 
summarized. The special importance of this 
essay lies m his reference to the probable 
source of imported cobalt blue and comment 
on certain analyses relevant to this subject 
carried out in the Oxford research laboratory. 
He also has certain observations to make on the 
perennial problem of Shonzui and the tradi- 
tions of the seventeenth century, to illustrate 
which he includes some new colour plates, to 
which unfortunately the publisher's blurb 
makes no reference. This is a pity because the 
new illustrations are the only area in whioh 
alteration was possible without extensive 
rewriting. While in other respecta the text is 
as before, and rightly so, the new illustrations 
shift the emphasis with regard to two sectors in 
which much progress has been made in the last 
10 years. No student of the applied arte of 
China can afford to let this edition pass by ; it 
stands in as important & position now as did 
the first edition 17 years ago. Would that all 
apeciahsts in this controversial field could 
view their work so dispassionately and com- 
ment with such profit. 
MARGARET MEDLEY 


Cuaoviua Fane: The Asami labrary: 
a descriptwe catalogue. Edited by 
Elizabeth Huff. x, 424 pp. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1969. $17.50. 
(English agents : IBEG Ltd. £7 3s.) 


Mr. Fang's preface compares the collection 
of Korean books made by Asami Rintaro, now 
in the East Asiatic Library of the University 
of California, Berkeley, with that made by 
Maema Kyosaku, now in the Toyo Bunko, 
Tokyo, and with the one made by Imanishi 
Ryu, now at Tenn University. They are 
certainly three of a kind. Asami, Maema, and 
Imanishi, a judge, a diplomat, and a professor, 
made their oollections during the Japanese 
occupation of Korea, concentrating almost 
exclusively on books in classical Chinese, and 
valuing the books as examples of the arte of 
printing as much as for their contente. Their 
collections have one more thing in common : 
they are housed where it is possible to work on 
them without excessive formality and in 
comfort. This in turn has meant that they have 
been well catalogued, a further inducement to 
the scholar outside Korea to work on them 
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before tackling the infinitely more comprehen- 
sive, but infinitely less accesaible collections in 
Korea. 

The Asami collection 18 now the most highly 
to be recommended of the three. For comfort 
of working conditions Berkeley still has no 
advantage over Tenri, and Berkeley’s willing- 
ness to allow ita books to be read is matched by 
that of the Toyo Bunko, but this catalogue by 
Mr. Chaoying Fang is far more informative and 
explicit than anything published on the Maema 
and Imsnishi collections. Actually, my own 
first experienoe with it was not too happy. 
I looked up in the index the only work which 
I could reoall by title as bemg in the Asami 
collection, Hongbaekhwa chón, and could not 
find it (because it is mis-spelt Hangbaekhwa 
chón). Turning then to the front of the book, 
to learn where ıt might be listed, I hit on the 
preface, where a wrong dating for the most 
famous of all Korean bibliographies, by 
Courant, is painfully obvious. Still, the 
information given in this catalogue is too vast 
and varied to be judged by random samples. 
It ia such as is not easily available elsewhere— 
particularly on people’s names and careers, on 
printing techniques, and on collectors’ gealg— 
and it is at least very olearly and unam- 
biguously set out. Mr. Fang has produced a 
work which will have to be acquired and kept 
handy for reference in many a study for a long 
time to come, and will prove ite worth for itself 
ın actual use. 

W. X. 8. 


Ferca Gresstrr Book (tr): Engi- 
shiki: Procedures of the Engi era. 
Books r-v. (Monumenta Nipponica 
Monograph Series.) xi, 216 pp., front., 
2 plates. Tokyo: Sophia University, 
[e1970]. $12. 


In the seventh century, Japan began the 
compilation of a series of legal codes based on 
those of China. These were almost as poorly 
suited to her administrative needs as Chinese 
characters were to her language, and the 
following two centuries saw a growing body of 
supplementary regulations (byakw) and de- 
tailed exeoutave procedures (shiki) to try to 
make good the anomalies. The Hngi-shtks is 
a collection of 50 books of these procedures, 
which were presented to the throne in 627 and 
enacted 40 years later. 

This present work contains translations of 
the first five of these 50 books, together with & 
succinct but invaluable introduction, and eight 
appendixes listing various subjects and items 
presented in the Hngi-shtki as a whole and in 
the five translated books. Although these are a 
small proportion of the work, their translation 
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in fact represents a considerable achievement. 
The language of the Engi-shiki, like that of 
other official writings of the Nara and Heian 
periods, is Chinese ; but its interpretation is 
complicated by the fact that many of the 
names, institutions, and traditions with which 
it deals are uniquely Japanese. This is par- 
ticularly so in the first 10 books of the work, for 
they treat matters coming under the authority 
of the Jingi-kan, the department concerned 
with the worship of the native deities. Much 
of the translated text consists of lista of 
provisions and other supplies required for 
particular shrines, ceremonies, or festivals, set 
within detailed instructions about other aspects 
of Shinto observances of the time. The book is 
therefore a welcome addition to the material 
available ın Western languages for the study of 
early Japanese history, religion, and law. The 
translation, which ia carefully done and reads 
well, has the heavy annotation which is 
necessary with a text of this kind, and the book 
ig attractively designed and printed, with 
remarkably few misprints. In short, the 
translator is to be congratulated on the 
successful result of her scholarship and 
perseverance in such a demanding task. 


P. G. O'N. 


D. E. Mns: A collectton of tales from 
Uj; a study and translation of Uji 
shits monogatari. (University of 
Cambridge Oriental Publications, No. 
15; SCO Collection of Represen- 
tative Works, Japanese Series.) xii, 
459 pp. Cambridge : University Presa, 
1970. £3.50. 


This work at last gives those who are 
interested in popular literature of the Heian 
and Kamakura periode (tenth to thirteenth 
centuries) a chance of reading a translation of a 
complete collection of tales, as distinct from 
the selections which have appeared up to now. 
It provides for a wide range of readership from 
the comparative folk-lorist and collector of 
tales, to the student of Japanese literature m 
general, and finally to the specialist in Japanese 
‘tale literature’. The last will give great 
attention to the first 180 pp. in which Dr. 
Mills studies the development of this tale 
literature in general, and goes deeply into 
problems connected with the Uji collection in 
particular. The general reader too can find 
much to entertain him in these stories of 
Japan, China, and India, which vary from the 
religious to the obscene, but always maintain 
a sturdy plainness of style and plot. The 
translation uses a particularly satisfying 
language, which reflects most admirably the 
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down-to-earth  straightforwardness of the 
originals, The text is enlivened with forthright 
illustrations from an edition which appeared in 
1659. The reviewer is particularly pleased to 
find on the dust-cover the illustration of story 
177, * The trial of strength between Tsuneyori 
and the snake ’, whioh he, perversely perhaps, 
considers as one of the most amusing of the 
collestion. 
0. J. D. 


Dictionnaire historique du Japon. Fasc. 
I: lettre B. (Publications de la 
Maison Franco-Japonaise.) [vi], 106 
pp. Tokyo: Librairie Kinokuniya, 

[1970]. $5.50. 


The second fascicle of this dictionary, 
though much delayed (it appears seven years 
after the first), maintains the high standards 
set by its predecessor. Ita range is wide: 
biographies of statesmen, scholars, poeta; 
entries on particular books and buildings; 
notes on provinces, musical instruments, 
historical events, and institutions ; matters 
political, social, economic, and literary. There 
are, perhaps, more biographies of non-Japanese 
than might have been expected, as well as an 
apparent concentration on the Tokugawa 
period, but these are features which one can no 
doubt attribute to the letter of the alphabet, 
rather than editorial bias. All the entries are 
informative and almost every reader will find 
something novel to peruse. The bibliographies, 
though brief, are up-to-date. For the student 
of things Japanese, not merely of history, this 
is a work which will be both useful and 
interesting. 

T. G. BRASLEY 


RicHaRD T. Caana: From prejudice to 
tolerance: a study of the Japanese 
smage of the West, 1826-1864. (Monu- 
menia Nipponica Monograph Series.) 
xvi, 237 pp. Tokyo: Sophia Univer- 
sity, [1970]. $6.50. 


This book examines the development of 
Japanese responses to the West in the early 
and middle years of the nineteenth century 
through a study of two men, Fujita Toko and 
Sakuma Shózan. Fujita was a Confucian 
scholar of the Mito domain, son of the man who 
made famous the slogan jöt ‘expel the 
barbarian '. He might be said to exemplify the 
* prejudice ' of the book's title. Sakuma, who 
moved from & Confucian upbringing to the 
study of Rangaku ‘ Dutch learning’, became 
famous as an advocate of the adoption of 
Western military technology and as the 
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originator of the phrase ' Eastern ethios, 
Western soience'. Despite the impeocable 
patriotism of his motives, he was assassinated 
by a 03 adherent in 1864. 

It is undoubtedly useful to have available in 
English an extended study of the ideas of these 
two men, based, as this one is, on a careful use 
of their writings. Students at all levels will be 
grateful for it. Yet it adds surprisingly little to 
the interpretation of Sakuma, which has been 
more briefly stated in a number of general 
works, or to that of the Mito sahool, as 
represented by, say, Aizawa Seishisai. In 
other words, the book’s findings tend to 
confirm, and occasionally to clarify, what is 
already known. To this extent its usefulness is 
limited. 

Readers are strongly advised to note with 
care the information given about the notation 
adopted for rendering lunar calendar dates, as 
set out at the top of p. xiii. The translation of 
lunar 6th month, 3rd day as 3 June, regardless 
of the true Gregorian equivalent, is likely to 
cause the utmost confusion to those who try to 
consult parte of the book without flrst reading 
the prefaoe. 

W. G. BEASLEY 


RIOHARD JOHNSTON and others: Mon- 
Khmer studies rrm. [By 13 authors.] 
(Publication No. 4 of the Linguistic 
Circle of Saigon.) [vu], 150 pp. 
[Saigon]: Linguistic Circle of Saigon 
and Summer Institute of Linguistics, 
1969. 


The third collection of Mon-Khmer studtes 
from Saigon covers a widening range of topics 
while centring, as before, on desoriptive 
linguistics. Uncertainties as to the future of 
the Summer Institute's work there are 
responsible for the inclusion of some pre- 
liminary reporte and notes as well as the normal 
articles, so that the volume has more of the 
character of a miscellany than ite predecessors 
reviewed in BSOAS, xxvm, 2, 1965, 460-1, 
and xxxi, 1, 1968, 210-11. It 1s none the leas 
welcome for that. Among longer contributions 
are treatments of the phonemics of Cua or Kol, 
spoken inland of Quáng-Ng&i (Jacqueline G. 
Maier), Katu (Judith M. Wallace), and Stieng 
(Ralph Haupers), and of the phonology of 
French loan-words in Vietnamese (Milton E. 
Barker); of affixation in Chrau (Dorothy M. 
Thomas) and Sedang (Kenneth D. Smith; 
analysed transformationally); of syntactic 
topics in Cua (Eva Burton) and Katu (Nancy A. 
Costello) ; and a Swadesh 200-word list for 
Kuy (Richard Johnston) Outaide the desorip- 
tive field, an article on Pakoh onomastics by 
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Richard L. Wateon is of anthropological as well 
as linguistic interest; there is another on 
syntactic discovery procedure by David 
Thomas; a lexico-statistio examination of 
Achinese by I. Vaughn Collins which challenges 
the olassio view of H. K. J. Cowan; and the 
text and translation of a Mnong Rolom myth 
presented by Henry and Evangeline Blood. 
No editor is named, but it would be unjust not 
to goknowledge the work of those who got this 
volume printed under evidently very con- 
mderable difficulties. The series representa a 
solid acoumulation of practical work ; we all 
share the authors’ hopes that it may continue. 


H. L. 8. 


Winra&gD Buyrne: The impact of 
Ohanese secret 8octettes sn. Malaya: a 
historical study. xiv, 570 pp., front., 
8 plates. London, eto.: Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1969. 
£5 105. 


Mr. Blythe's unique, and almost uniquely 
lengthy, personal experience of the impaot of 
Chinese secret societies in Malaya was gained 
during & period of almost 30 years in the 
Chinese Affairs Department (the Chinese 
Protectorate) of the Malayan Government. 
This was followed by a three years’ research 
project in Malaya sponsored jointly by the 
Universities of London and Malaya (at that 
time situated in Singapore). The result is an 
immensely detailed, uniquely authoritative, 
and highly readable account which will 
undoubtedly remain the standard English- 
language work on this important aspeot of 
Overseas Chinese social organization. 

B. B. W. 


P. E. H. Ham: The early study of 
Nigerian languages: essays and 
bibliographies. (West African Lan- 
guage Monograph Series, 7.) xiv, 
110 pp., front. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press in association with the West 
African Languages Survey and the 
Institute of African Studies, Ibadan, 
1967. 50s. 


This work brings together bibliographies of 
the early material on West African languages. 
The largest concerns publications on Yoruba, 
to 1890, arranged in three sections, early 
vocabularies, studies, translations and other 
literature, with a fourth section listing 
bibliographies of Yoruba up to 1966. There are 
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separate bibliographies for Hausa, Kanuri, 
Nupe, Igala, Igbira, Ibo, and Ijaw for the 
early period, with a list of bibliographies. 
These are all aimed at the specialist, either in 
the history or in the languages of West 
Africa. 

The rest of the book is of more interest to the 
general reader. The history of the early study 
of the languages of the area is largely a history 
of Ohristian missionaries, and the development 
of these studies is a history of the changes in 
mission policy from time to time. The author is 
able to give us glimpses into the lives of such 
linguists as Mrs. Hannah Kilham, J. F. Schon, 
S. W. Koelle, H. Barth, and Bishop Samuel 
Crowther, bringing & certain life to the field- 
work expeditions that were made, as well,as to 
the relations between the mission station at 
Freetown, and the parent body in London, and 
personal relations between some of the 
individual researchers. The contribution of 
missionaries, and of German rather than 
British missionaries in partacular, in this work 
was paramount. In the light of present-day 
language research, it 18 interesting to note how 
much of the important work was carried on in 
Europe and in Freetown, away from the 
homeland of the languages concerned. 


J. OARNOCHAN 


J. D. Facere and R. A. Orrver (ed): 
Papers in African prehistory. xi, 
331 pp. Cambridge: University Press, 
1970. £3. 


This is a selection of 18 articles from the 
Journal of African History ; four of them have 
been re-written, the rest are printed as they 
were first published. Taken together they form 
a very admirable introduction to the state of 
our knowledge of pre-European Africa. When 
they are analysed separately they seem to fore- 
cast what will be the dominant lines of research 
among Africanists to-morrow. It has been a 
consummately able piece of editing, only the 
title seems ill chosen. To take six of the most 
important chapters for example, Kilwa and 
medieval Nubia belong to African history and 
it seems strange to find the term prehistorio 
applied to Ife and to Zimbabwe and to the 
Kanuri capitals. 

The articles seem to fall into three main 
groupings. There are the reporte on detailed 
research of which Dr. Willetts's article on Ife 
is perhaps the most rewarding. There are the 
accounts of exploration and of the opening up 
of new horizons of which Mr. Shinnie's and 
Dr. Bivar’s account of the Kanuri capitals is 
the most exciting. Finally there are the general 
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surveys of which ‘The problem of the Bantu 
expansion’ by Professor Oliver will probably 
prove to have the most lasting importance. 

As for the future it is easy to forecast an 
increasing close involvement between African 
anthropology and archaeology, a new con- 
centration on the Lake Chad area, and perhaps 
the final liquidation of the Hamites. Further 
reflections are suggested by the list of con- 
tributors; it is remarkable how many 
distinguished English Africanists have de- 
veloped since the last war ; it is odd how few 
have found employment in England, it is 
striking how speedily they are being drained 
into the American university system. 


GERVASE MATHEW 


Rosert McC. Nerrina : Hil farmers 
of Negerta: cultural ecology of the 
Kofyar of the Jos Plateau. (American 
Ethnological Society. Monograph 46.) 
xx, 259 pp., 8 plates. Seattle and 
London: University of Washington 
Press, [01968]. $7.95, 75s. 6d. 


This book is based on a field study which the 
author carried out in 1960-2 among the Kofyar 
on the flanks of the Jos Plateau in Northern 
Nigeria. 

The Kofyar are hill farmers, practising 
intensive terrace cultivation. Farming 1s 
continuous throughout the year, renewing soil 
fertality by deposits of alluvial materials or by 
animal manures. 

The study concentrates on what the author 
calls ‘the ecological equation’ or ‘ the 
ecosystem’. This 18 a concept taken from 
Julian Steward’s studies in cultural ecology. 
It is concerned with the interdependence of 
three major variables: environment, tech- 
nology, and ‘ cultural core’. These variables 
are considered in relation to one another and 
not in isolation. Environment s thus studied 
as it is limited by the level of technology and 
by the social instrumentalities of the people 
acting on it. 

A substantial part of the book deals with 
various features of the environment and with 
the techniques and technological knowledge 
employed in the intensive hill agriculture. 
This is followed by a brief discussion of the 
demographic features of the population and a 
fairly detailed analysis of the processes by 
which labour is mobilized. Ch. vi considers 
righta in tools and in land, inheritance, and 
disputes arising over these. The last chapter 
deals in detail with recent developments, 
as an increasing number of Kofyar undertake 
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migrant bush farming on the plains to produce 
cash orope. In the process the farmers have 
shown a high degree of adaptability to new 
conditions, modifying their traditional tech- 
nology, their crops, and some features of their 
social organization. 

The book is packed with a wealth of data, 
including quantitative measurementa and 
diagrams. It is written in a olear and lucid style 
and avoids sensational formulations. As the 
author himself pointe out, the causality in this 
kind of analysis is inevitably circular, though 
it iluminate the dynamic interrelations 
between the variables involved. This cirou- 
larity is particularly evident in the chapter on 
attitudes and ideology. 

But as the study deals with a highly unusual 
system of cultivation which has so far escaped 
the attention of Africanists, it should be of 
great interest to geographers and students of 
indigenous economies, as well as to cultural 
anthropologists. 

ABNER COHHN 


PauL and Lavra BoHAaNNAN: Tw 
economy. xiii, 265 pp. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1968. 
50s. 


The greater part of this book is in faot a 
reproduction of papers published by the 
Bohannans ın different books and journals 
during the 1950's. The field-work on which the 
whole study is based was carried out between 
1949 and 1953. 

There are 17 chapters m the book, including 
one on householding, one on land righta, and 
four on the organization and functioning of 
Tiv markets. There are various important 
analytical observations and formulations 
scattered here and there in these chapters, but 
the book as a whole is inevitably descriptive 
and Jacking in theoretical integration. Even 
the four chapters on markets, which certainly 
contain some interesting data, fail to present a 
coherent analysis. 

The publication of the book is nevertheless 
of great importance as it brings together under 
one cover, for both student and teacher, a 
wealth of data on the various features of the 
complex economy of the Tiv. It thus makes it 
easier to bring this material to bear on the other 
Tiv institutions covered in other publications 
by the same authors. This all-round coverage 
of the sociocultural life of one people, which is 
of immense significance for social-anthropo- 
logical analysis, is indeed still a rarity in the 
literature and the present book is thus a most 
welcome oontribution. 

ABNER COHEN 
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F. N’Sovaan AGBLEMAGNON : Socto- 
logie des sociétés orales d’ Afrique 
Noire: les Eve du Sud-Togo. (Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes—Sor- 


bonne. vIe Section: Sciences Éco- 
nomiques et Sociales. Le Monde 
d'Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. 


Premiàre Série: Études, xxxv.) 216 
pp. Paris, La Haye: Mouton & Co., 
1969. Fr. 48, guilders 21.50. 


This book is an attempt to complement 
traditional sociological descriptions, restricting 
themselves to the structure of a given society, 
by analysing in depth the role of language in 
one particular society : specifically the Ewe of 
Togo. The author's thesis is not only that the 
study of oral material plays a fundamental role 
in our understanding of a pre-literate African 
society, but also that this oral material itself 
forms an indissoluble part of the social 
structure. 

The book opens with & general statement—in 
somewhat unduly defensive terms—of the 
cultural sophistication possible in a pre- 
literate society ; and gives a brief survey of the 
history of Africa as a form of apologia. There 
follows the expected account of the richness of 
an unwritten language (is this still necessary?) 
before the author begins the interesting part of 
his analysis. 

All speech forms are subolasaified, acoording 
to a native Kwe taxonomy, into some 10 types 
with a brief characterization and exemplifica- 
tion of each: e.g. blessings, prayers, saluta- 
tions, ‘ speech’, eto. and then a more detailed 
analysis of the concept and function of the 
‘name’ (nko) in Ewe culture is attempted. 
The aim is to show that the name is not merely 
a label but a functioning entity with a definite 
role in the culture. 

The next chapter subjects the field of riddles, 
proverbs, maxims, sayings, and so on, to a 
comparable categorization ; this time with 
both structural and cultural correlates of the 
entities set up. Unlike the customary treat- 
ments, however, M. Agblemagnon again starts 
from the Ewe terms and seeks to find corre- 
spondences for them in Western categories, 
rather than applying the Westerner’s usual 
Procrustean bed to what would undoubtedly 
be recaloitrant data. 

The last two chapters perform an analogous 
service for Ewe music and Ewe myths and 
folk-tales (git). As before the emphasis is on the 
social function rather than the aesthetic 
qualities of the genres under discussion, but 
M. Agblemagnon does not neglect to give the 
structural characteristics as well as the cultural 
purposes of each type, as well as providing a 
representative selection of giiwo. 
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' of Ewe terms, and a useful bibliography (up to comparative religion. [viii], 704 pp. 
about 1960) of work both ethnographic and London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
strictly linguistic on Ewe. [1970]. £5.50. 


This is a good, if too exclusively taxonomic, 
monograph and should be of use to all scholars 
working on the Ewe. 


N. V. SMITH 
Wotreana VoiraT (ed): XVII. Deut- 
scher Orientalistentag vom 21. bis 


27. Juls 1968 in Würzburg. Vorträge, 
(Zetischrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landsschen Gesellschaft. Supplements, 
L) 3 vols.: xliii, 362 pp., 5 plates ; xii, 
363-786 pp., 4 ‘plates ; xii, 787-1188 
pp., 14 plates. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1969. DM 132. 


The 550 scholars who attended the German 
orientalisb meeting in the summer of 1968 
listened to 200 papers ranging from ‘ Die 
Akkulturation der nubischen C-Gruppe’ to 
* Von der Anonymität zur Pseudonymitat ’. 
According to the editor of these mammoth 
volumes, this is the first time in the history of 
these meetings that all papers submitted on 
time oould be published, thus fulfilling a 
repeatedly expressed wish ‘ der gelehrten 
Welt’. Whether the learned world will in 
future repeat so rash a desire might well be 
doubted. This is not to say that many of the 
papers in Egyptology, Assyriology, the Old 
Testament, Africa, the Christian Orient, Far 
East, India, eto. are not of the greatest 
interest to those who like this sort of thing, but 
this saturation diet raises some problems of 
general principle. Any large conference, how- 
ever well organized and however distinguished 
its participants, will inevitably be exposed to 
some papers that need not and should not be 
published. But a blanket undertaking of global 
publication does away with editorial control, 
scholarly scrutiny, and the need to run the 
gauntlet of informed  oriticism prior to 
publication. 

This said, the reviewer is happy to own that 
he has spent many a pleasant and instructive 
hour browsing in these volumes. He has 
admired the erudition of some authors and the 
courage of others. Of very special interest is a 
report by 8. Segert of Prague informing us of 
work currently being carried out on the oom- 
parative dictionary of the Semitic languages 
with the aid of a computer. It will be highly 
instructive to see preliminary results of this 
important study. 

B. U, 


This book is intended ' to meet the increasing 
demand for information, reliable and current, 
about the religious beliefs and practices of 
mankind’. Considerable care has obviously 
been taken in apportioning space to the 
different religions and there are entries for very 
varied topics. To make it as easy to use as 
possible it has been provided with extensive 
cross-references, a hat of the entries relevant to 
each of the major religions, a list of those 
religions which are described in single compre- 
hensive articles, and an index of names 
and subjects for which there is no separate 
entry. These, and the bibliographies that 
&ocompany nearly all entries, are admirable 
features. The index, however, is not exhaus- 
tive; for instance, Quetzalooatl, whose name 
occurs several times under American religions, 
and Eutyches, who is mentioned under 
Ohaloedon, have not been indexed. Professor 
Brandon has acted as sectional editor for 
prehistoric, ancient Near Eastern, Iranian, 
Greek, and Roman religion, and for 
Christianity, Dr. T. O. Ling for Buddhism, 
Professor James Robson for Islam, Professor 
Ninian Smart for Hinduism, and Mr. D. 
Howard Smith for the Far East. They have 
themselves written most of the articles in their 
own sections and there are contributions from 
23 collaborators. Many entries are models of 
lucidity and concision. So far as the reviewer 
can judge, the standard of socuracy is high. 
* Abuna ’, however, does not mean ‘ our father ' 
in Ethiopic but ‘ the fatherhood of’, i.e. ‘ His 
Paternity ' (p. 25). It is likely that a second 
edition of such a useful book will be published 
and every reader will be tempted to suggest 
additions. There are entries for bishop, priest, 
and deacon, but not for pope or cardinal. There 
are no entries for the following and they sre 
not in the index : Mount Athos, Büyazid of 
Bist&m, Bonaventura, Bossuet, Chateaubriand, 
Chishti,  Fénélon,  H&kh&m, Jansenism, 
Khutuktu, Joseph de Maistre, Maronites, 
Marr&nos, Old Belevers, Pascal, patronage, 
Ultramontanism. The volume is easy to 
handle and to read. It is a pity that Karl 
Barth’s name should have been mis-spelt in 
the heading of his entry. 


0. F. BEOKTNGHAM 


Ropmet A. Manners and Davo 
Karran (ed.): Theory in anthro- 
pology : a sourcebook. xii, 578 pp. 
London : Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
[1969]. £6 62. 


SHORT NOTIOES 


Anthropology began by oriticizing sociology 
for ‘having methodology but no subjeot- 
matter’; it has itself ended up by having 
subject-matter but no methodology. Indeed 
many anthropologists barely rise above 
ethnographical descriptions. Without these 
descriptions, their monographs would hardly 
say anything of theoretical significance. It is 
therefore refreshing to turn to a book, like the 
one under review, which is devoted to some of 
the major theoretical and methodological 
issues of the discipline. The volume reproduces 
over 50 papers written by different authors and 
published in various journals during the last 
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three decadea. The papers are arranged under 
eight different headings, including one on ' 
‘explanation’, another on ‘ideology’, and a 
concluding one on ‘ structuralism ’. 

Apart from their illuminating, though short, 
introduction, the editors make an important 
contribution by the sheer selection and 
arrangement of the papers. What is more, the 
volume conveniently brings together some 
important papers that are scattered in different 
journals and should therefore be very useful 
for professional and teaching purposes. 


ABNER COHEN 
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interest to political scientists, historians, and sociologists. 8 plates 8 text-figures 
£3-50 Oxford Studies in African Affairs 
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Oxford University Press 


Union 
Catalogue 
of Asian 
Publications 


Volumes 1-4 Coming Summet 1971 


This author catalogue gives systematic coverage to some 25 
British libraries with sizeable Oriental collections and partial 
coverage to another 39 libraries. It includes works published in 
all languages in Asia outside the Soviet Union and those pub- 
lished in Arabic or the Ethiopic languages in North Africa. All 
subjects are covered except pure science and technology and the 
58,000 different titles range from modern works to works of 
great rarity published three or four hundred years ago. 

Apart from its day-to-day uses the catalogue will provide, by 
reason of the richness and scope of the collections which it 
records, an important new source of bibliographic reference for 
readers in all fields of Oriental studies. An unusually large num- 
ber of cross-references have been inserted to reduce the com- 
plexities of a field in which it is notoriously difficult to establish 
uniformity. This contribution to the establishment ofimproved 
bibliographic control in a field of growing importance will be 
maintained and extended by the publication of annual supple- 
ments to the four primary volumes. 


Volumes 1-4 Approx. 66,000 entries 
SBN: 7201 0179 4 132X 10% inches 
Printed on permanent/durable paper 
Case bound in buckram to library standards 


For details of purchase plans 


Mansell 


3 Bloomsbury Place, London wcra 294, England 


UNESCO COLLECTION OF REPRESENTATIVE WORKS 
Leyla and Mejnun 
FUZULI 


Translated from the Turkish by soFl HURI 
with a history of the poem, notes and bibliography by 
Alessio Bombaci 


In the Islamic world the love story of Leyla and Mejnün is as famous 
as Romeo and Juliet in the English speaking world. Every major 
Islamic literature has a celebrated version of the Leyla and Mejnün 
story of its own, including Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Azerbaidjani 
and Urdu. The present work provides a thorough introduction to 
the Leylà and Mejnün theme and the various forms in which the 
story has appeared by one of the leading authorities on the poem, 
Prof. Alessio Bombaci, of the Istituto Universitario Orientale in 
Naples and also, for the delight of the English poetry lover, an 
extremely readable translation of the Turkish version by Madame 
Sofi Huri. £4.00 


Tropical Development 
1880-1913 


Edited by W. ARTHUR LEWIS 

Tropical Development comprises of a set of essays prepared under 
his direction by Professor W. Arthur Lewis’ graduate students in 
Princeton University. It compares what was happening simul- 
taneously in countries all round the globe, countries which were 
aca 


The countries concerned were chosen at random and chapters 
deal with Brazil, Ceylon, Colombia, Egypt, the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria, India, Indonesia, Kenya and Uganda, the Philippines and 
Venezuela, £3.25 


The Way of Chuang Tzu 


THOMAS MERTON 

Of all the early Chinese philosophers Chuang Tzu has long been a 
favourite in the West because of his delightful humour, literary 
sophistication and philosophical insight. In this paperback edition 
Thomas Merton, the well-known Catholic poet and writer, has 
gathered together his own favourites among both the prose and 
poetry of Chuang Tzu and has ‘translated’ them with immaculate 
elegance and simplicity, so that they form a collection of vivid, 
modern and highly personal interpretations. £0.75 





George Allen & Unwin 


Islamic Rationalism 
The Ethics of ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
George F. Hourani 


The works of ‘Abd al-Jabbar contain a rationalistic theory of ethics that resembles 
modern British intuitionism. The theory is probably the most substantial piece of 
philosophical ethics between Aristotle and Aquinas, and brings a new oo 
to the history of ethics in both the West and Islam. Professor Hourani 
reconstructed i from various passages in the text, giving frequent quotations in 
translation. 


Islam: A Way of Life 
Philip K. Hitti 


This book traces the history of Islam from its religious origin through its role in 
the Caliphal state to its modern aspects as a culture with its relations to science, 
philosophy, literature, and art. Smaps £2-25 University of Minnesota Press 


Partnership and Profit in 
Medieval Islam 


Abraham L. Udovitch 


The author explores some of the important qualitative aspects of medieval Near 
Eastern economic life from the point of view of both legal and economic history. 
£4:75 Princeton University Press 


Essays on Gandhian Politics 
The Rowlatt Satyagraha of 1919 
Ravinder Kumar 


The Rowlatt Act of 1919 was intended to bring under control those political 
groups in India committed to the overthrow of the British Raj by revolutionary 
terror. The widespread opposition that resulted transformed Gandhi into the 
dominant national figure and marked an important stage in the growth of 
nationalism. These essays explore the climate of politics in India in 1919, and 
illumine both the great political agitations launched by Gandhi and the nature of 
political society in India. 8 text-figures £3:25 


Toda Songs 


E. B. Emeneau 


The Todas, a small community in South India, speak an aberrant Dravidian 
language and are well known to anthropology for their buffalo-centred culture. 
They accompany all their activities with the oral composition of songs, which taken 
together express all the major themes and minor details of the culture. This book 
contains the texts, with translations, of 260 songs. 5plates £11 
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Ideas in Barotse Jurisprudence 
M GLUCKMAN 


This is the first thorough analysis of the legal concepts of a 
tribal society based on detailed field observations of social life 
and cases under trial in traditional courts. More than just a study 
of the jurisprudence of a single African tribe, it cites evidence on 
other tribes throughout the world, and the analysis is set in relation 
to similarities and differences in the concepts of European law 
through the centuries of its development. Cloth £2:76, Paper £1-56 
Published for the institute for African Studies, University of Zambia. 


The following reprints are to be issued in paper 


The Yao Village 
J C MITCHELL About £1:56 net 


The Politics of Kinship 
J van VELSON About £180 net 


Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy 
W WATSON About £1:56 net 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Large Stock of New and Secondhand Books on 


ASIA 
AFRICA 
AUSTRALASIA 


Lists on Application. 


Recently issued : 
ORIENTALIA NOVA, No. 72. India; No, 73. China and the Far East; 
No. 74. Africa ; No, 75. Near and Middle East. 


ORIENTALIA ANTIQUA, No. 57. India; No. 58. China and the Far East; 
No. 59. Africa; No. 60. Near and Middle East. 


ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN ^72: 


41 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, WCIB 3PL 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE ORIENTAL 
PUBLICATIONS 16 AND 17 


Studia Semitica 


Volume 1 Jewish Themes 

Volume 2 Islamic Themes 

E. L J. ROSENTHAL 

This collection contains most of Dr Erwin Rosenthal’s 

published papers, the results of 35 years’ wide-ranging and 

distinguished research. Dr Rosenthal has added a general 

introduction and some new notes. Although the material is 

divided into two volumes, he makes it clear that Judaism and 

Islam are interconnected fields of study and many of the 

papers are relevant to both. Volume 1 £3.40 net 
Volume 2 £2.80 net 


THE EUROPEAN UNDERSTANDING OF INDIA 

The Economic Development 
of India under the East India 
Company 1814.—1858 


K. N. CHAUDHURI 

The papers reprinted here illustrate quantitative aspects of 
Indian trade during this period and its institutional and 
policy features. The tracts show the methods of economic 
analysis being developed by English classical economists 
such as Ricardo and Mill and the ways they were being 


applied to Asia and Asian problems. £6.40 net 
Science and Civilisation in 
China 

Volume IV, Part 3: 


Civil Engineering and Nautics 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM, with the collaboration of WANG 
LING and LU GWEI-DJEN 


Volume IV, Part 3 of Dr Needham's immense undertaking 
is a pioneer study in Chinese civil and hydraulic engineering 
and nautical technology, complete with its own extensive 
bibliographies and indexes. 

902 pp., 166 pp. plates, 4 pullouts £18.00 net 


Islamic History 


A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132) A New Interpretation 
M. A. SHABAN 

A new interpretation of early Islamic history in which the 
author, describing the establishment of the Islamic regime 
in Arabia and its sudden expansion into an Empire, examines 
the adjustment of the Arabs to their new environment. 
He shows how Arab statesmen were responsible leaders, 
primarily concerned with the success of their policies the 
welfare of their followers and the preservation of their empire. 
To be published in Fuly £3.20 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 








The Legacy of China 


Edited by Raymond Dawson 

This volume in the Legacy series, first published in 1964, satisfies the demand for 
a general survey of what the world owes to China in the realms of philosophy and 
religion, literature, science, art and government. It contains essays by the 

editor, A. C. Graham, E. Zurcher, David Hawkes, Patric Hanan, E. G. Pulley- 
blank, Michael Sullivan, jus Needham, E. A. Kracke, Jr., and G. F. Hudson. 
The cloth edition remains avatlableat £1-75. 27plates,33figures 75p 

Oxford Paperbacks 


Textbook of Syrian | 
Semitic Inscriptions 
Volume I: Hebrew and Moabite Inscriptions 


J.C. L. Gibson 


This manual introduces students of the Bible and the classical Semitic languages 
to the inscribed remains of the ancient Hebrews, Moabites, Arameans, and 
Phoenicians, who together occupied the area called by the Greeks Syria. The main 
MA gans is on the development of the writing systems which these people shared, 
and the interrelation of the dialects which they spoke. £3 


Towards the Image of Tammuz and 
other Essays on Mesopotamian 
History and Culture 


Thorkild Jacobsen 

Edited by William L. Moran 

These collected essays represent all aspects of Jacobsens’s work but stress his 
studies in history and religion, in which fields he made his most important 


contributions to our knowledge of Mesopotamian culture and the origins of 
Western civilization. £5-75 Harvard University Press f 


Motoori Norinaga 1730-1801 


Shiferu Matsumoto 


Norinaga's thought is here viewed as having evolved out of a long developmental 
process, rather than as an established, abstract system of ideas. The author argues 
that the progression of Norinaga's ideas was closely related to his personal search 
for meaning and identity and at the same time represented the sociocultural reality 
of Japan. £4-75 Harvard University Press 


Japanese Tradition and Western Law 


Emperor, State, and Law in the Thought of Hozumi Yatsuka 
Richard H, Minear 

Western students of Japan have concentrated on the more Western current of 
thought as expressed by Minobe Tatsukichi, and have largely ignored tbe tradi- 
tional current, adhered to by Hozumi Yatsuka, the founder of conservative 
Japanese constitutional law. The author shows that Hozumi owed a debt to 
German legal positivism, but that he was closer to Japanese tradition than to 
Westernlaw. £4:25 Harvard University Press 
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A Critique 
of 

Modern 
Hindu Law 


by J. DUNCAN M. DERRETT, 
D.C.L.(Oxon.), Ph.D.(Lond.) 


This systematic critique is the first of its kind. It is based on 
principles which are carefully set out and justified with full 
documentation. The rest of the book provides illustrated 
| talking-points, one to every paragraph. Dr. Derrett, who is 
Professor of Oriental Laws in the University of London and 
Lecturer in Hindu Law at the Inns of Court School of Law, 
has taught Hindus and studied their laws for more than twenty 
years. His incisive criticisms of judgments are familiar to 
readers of the various law journals, and here he sets out to 
test, rule by rule, topic by topic, the quality of the Hindu Law, 
judged by Hindu standards. 


CONTENTS: Fact-Finding; Fundamental Principles as our 
Touchstone; The Joint Hindu Family; Adoption; Partition; 
Guardianship; The Property Rights of Women; Testamentary 
and Intestate Succession; Marriage and Divorce; Religious 
Endowments; Conclusions; Appendices. 


1970 Tripathi  Ž4net. 


U.K. and Europe: Sweet & Maxwell Ltd. 
11 NEW FETTER LANE, LONDON EC4P 4EE 
Bookshop: 23 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON WC2A ILS 
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PLATO’S ' TESTAMENT TO ARISTOTLE’ 
By A. J. ARBERRY (1905-69) * 


Nasir al-Din Tüsi concluded his celebrated AkAlag-+ Naswt with a string of 
aphorisms purporting to be ‘a chapter from the utterances of Plato of profit 
to the generality of men: namely, the testament that he gave to his pupil 
Aristotle’. In his recent admirable translation,! Professor G. M. Wickens 
comments that ‘the aphorisms in this Section are of course not necessarily 
regarded as coming from one Platonic corpus : even Ttsi uses the term mansüb, 
with its suggestion of doubt. They will be recognized to have many parallels 
and resemblances over a wide area of time and space, but their Muslim clothing 
is worn with an air of comfortable familiarity '.* In point of fact, as will be 
demonstrated in this paper, the entire section is a reasonably close translation 
of a section occurring in the so-called ai-Hskmat al-khalida of Ibn Miskawaih.? 

The recognition of this fact has stimulated a preliminary study of these 
curious pseudo-Platoniea. We have accordingly here confronted Tüsi with his 
Arabic original, and Professor Wickens's version with a new rendering based 
upon Dr. Badawi's text of Ibn Miskawaih. We have added, for purposes of 
comparison, the corresponding section from the Mukhidr al-hkam of al- 
Mubashshir b. Fatik,* together with translation and notes. The results of this 
exercise may be summarized thus : 

(1) The text of Tüst adheres very closely to that given by Ibn Miskawaih. 
Such variations as occur are due either to scribal eccentricity, or to ȚūsTs own 
emendation or misunderstanding. 

(2) The Arabic original enables us in a number of places to reach a better 
understanding of Tüsi's intention. 

(3) The recension in al-Mubashshir b. Fatik has been touched up by that 
author, but evidently derives from the same ultimate source as Ibn Miskawaih’s 
version, some lost anthology of the aphorisms of the Greek philosophers. 

(4) It is reasonably certain that these aphorisms owe nothing to Plato. If 
they depend ultimately upon any Greek source, such a text has been extensively 
‘islamized ' in the course of transmission. 

The following abbreviations have been used : 

wA = Arabic text of Ibn Miskawaih 
B = Persian text of Tüsi, based on a collation of L and T 
L = Lucknow 1309/1891 edition of Tisi 


* The following posthumous paper was sent to the Editorial Board by Mrs. S. Arberry. 
The Board is happy to publish this last contribution by the late Professor Arberry, whose signal 
services to Oriental scholarship will long be remembered and honoured by his colleagues and 
students. 

1 The Nasirean ethics, London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1964. 

* See op. cit., 333. 

3 Sapientia perennis, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahmiin Badawi, Cairo, 1962, 217-19. 

* Los bocados de oro, ed. Badawi, Madrid, 1958, 140-3. 
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M — Arabic text of al-Mubashshir b. Fatik 

T = Tehran 1320/1941 edition of selections from Tisi 
W = Professor Wickens’s translation: 

X = New translation based upon A 

Y = Translation of M 
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(1) Know Him whom you worship and observe His due. (2) Be always at 
teaching and learning, (3) but place worship before the pursuit of science. (4) Do 
not test men of science with the abundance of your knowledge, but respect 
their condition by refraining from evil and mischief. 

(5) Ask nothing of Almighty God the benefit of which will be cut off from 
you, but be assured that all gifts are from His Majesty, and seek from Him 
lasting graces and advantages that cannot leave you. (6) Be always alert, for 
evil has many occasions, (7) and harbour no desire for that which may not be 
done. (8) Know that God's vengeance on man is not in displeasure and reproach, 
but intended to rectify and to discipline. (9) Do not confine yourself to aspiring 
after a worthy life so long as a worthy death be not joined therewith ; (10) and 
count not life and death worthy unless they shall have been a means to the 
acquisition of good. 

(11) Do not proceed to rest and sleep before first having called your soul to 
account on three heads : first, you should reflect whether during that day any 
fault may have occurred on your part, or not; secondly, you should reflect 
whether you have acquired any good, or not; thirdly, you should reflect 
whether you have culpably omitted any matter, or not. 

(12) Again, remember what you were originally and what you will become 
after death. Molest no one, for the workings of the universe are exposed to 
change and decline: (13) unfortunate the one who is careless to recall the 
outcome and refrains not from slipping ! 

(14) Be not arrogant about your stock of things lying outside your essential 
being. (15) In doing good to the deserving, do not wait to be asked, but take 
the initiative before the request. (16) Count not as wise one who rejoices at 
any of the world’s pleasures, or frets and grieves at any of the world’s mis- 
fortunes. (17) Always be mindful of death, and take example from the dead. 
(18) Recognize that Man’s vileness derives from his speaking much to no 
purpose, and know him from his declarations on things that do not concern him. 
(19) You must know that whenever one meditates ill to another, that soul has 
accepted evil (20) and that man’s course embraces evil. 

(21) Reflect often, then put into words, and then into action, for circum- 
stances change. (22) Be loving to every man and slow to rage, for anger 
(easily) becomes customary to you. (23) When a man has need of you today, 
do not delay the relief of his necessity until tomorrow, for how shall you know 
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what may happen on the morrow ? (24) If a person is caught up in an affair, 
assist him, save for the one caught up in his own evil actions. (25) Do not 
hasten to judge your rivals until you understand what they say. (26) Be not 
wise in words alone, but in words and deeds both ; for wisdom in speech remains 
in this world, but wisdom in deeds reaches the other world and endures there. 
(27) Moreover, if in well-doing you take trouble, the trouble will not last but 
the good action does so ; if, on the other hand, you derive pleasure from evil, 
the pleasure will not last but the bad action will. (28) Be mindful of the day 
when you are called, but are deprived of the organs of hearing and speech : 
(for then) you will neither hear nor speak nor be able to be mindful. 

Know for sure that you are directed to a place where you will recognize 
neither friends nor enemy: therefore, in this (present) place attribute 
deficiency to no man. Recognize truly that you will come to a place where 
master and slave are equal, so be not arrogant here. (29) Have your provisions 
ever ready for the road, for how shall you know when the journey will begin ? 
(30) Know that of God Almighty’s gifts none is better than Wisdom. (31) Wise 
is the person whose thoughts, words and actions are equal and alike. 
(32) Reward good and let evil pass. (33) At all times recall, retain and under- 
stand your own business. Understand your state and grow not weary of any 
one of this world's momentous affairs, and at no time slacken or delay. Count 
it not permissible to pass beyond goods, making no evil act your means to the 
acquisition of that which is fair. (34) Turn not aside from a more virtuous 
thing for the sake of a passing joy, for (in doing so) you have turned from a 
lasting Joy. 

(35) Be a lover of Wisdom, and listen to the words of the wise; put the 
fancy of the world away from you, and do not abstain from commendable 
manners. (36) Begin no enterprise before its time : and when you are engaged 
in a task, be so engaged for cause of understanding and insight. (87) Be not 
arrogant and conceited in your wealth, and lay not yourself (thus) open to the 
misfortunes of defeat and abasement. (38) So deal with a friend that you need 
no arbitrator ; but with an enemy in such a way that you may triumph in the 
arbitration. (39) Use ‘ cleverness’ with no one, but humility with all. Count 
no humble man contemptible. (40) Do not blame your brother for what you 
excuse in yourself. (41) Rejoice not in sloth, nor rely on fortune, nor regret 
good deeds. (42) Jest with none. (43) Be ever attentive to following the 
course of justice and rectitude, adhering to good things so that you may become 
fortunate, if God Almighty will! 
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Jt ol ai Y IV) eel dl a Bl ci ue Cet uas V n) 
Y bye Guballa dine GSI (WA) cabal te plenus M, Gall ae 
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ie, Sl S d dad eJ (if JO Y (Y) om ce cl 6 de 

sŠ ea d Sole yh 


X 


(1) Know your Lord and what is due to Him. 

(2) And be continually concerned with learning and teaching. 

(3) Concern yourself much with your food day by day—that 1s, do not 
hoard it. 

(4) Do not test the cultured man by the abundance of his learning, but 
rather by the cultured man's being found devoid of evil. 

(5) Do not ask of Almighty God that, the benefit of which will not continue 
yours. For all gifts are from Him ; therefore it is meet that you should ask of 
Him the blessing that remains with you for ever. 

(6) Be always vigilant, for the causes of evils are many. 

(7) Do not be desirous of that which you ought not to do. 

(8) Almighty God does not take vengeance on His servant in wrath against 
him, but rather to rectify him. 

(9) It is not right for you to aspire to a righteous life only, but also to a 
righteous death. 

(10) Do not count death and life as righteous except that you acquire by 
them piety. 

(11) Do not sleep until you examine yourself upon three points : whether 
you have erred during your day, what have you acquired in the course of it, 
and what pious work you ought to have done but fell short of doing. 

(12) Remember what you were, and where your destination is. And do not 
injure any man ; for the affairs of our world are changeful and transient. 

(18) The wretched man is he who does not remember continually his 
sequel, so that he returns from his alips. 

(14) Do not make your wealth of the things exterior to you. 

(15) Do not wait to do good to him who deserves it until he asks of you, 
but rather make a beginning of it with him. 

(16) The complete wise man is not he who rejoices in anything of the 
pleasures of the world, or frets and grieves on account of its misfortunes. 

(17) Be continually mindful of death, and considerate of the dead. 

(18) Realize the worthlessness of a man by the abundance of his speaking 
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on what does not profit him, and in his giving information as to what he is not 
asked and what is not desired of him. 

< (19) He who meditates evil for another has thereby admitted evil into 
himself. 

(20) Do not ask a need of any wicked man; for he is according to his 
wickedness in himself and his ways, and likewise his wickedness is in his gift. 

(21) Reflect many times, then speak, then act ; for things are changeful. 

(22) Be a lover of men, and do not invite anger so that it acquires power 
over you habitually. 

(23) Do not postpone procuring the needy man (his need) until the morrow, 
for you do not know what will happen before the morrow. 

(24) Help the afflicted, if it is not his own evil action that has afflicted him. 

(25) Do not give judgment before hearing both the antagonists. 

(26) Be not wise in words only, but rather in action too; for wisdom in 
words abides here, and wisdom in action abides in the other world. 

(27) If you become weary in piety, the weariness will pass away and the piety 
will abide ; and if you take pleasure in sin, the pleasure will pass away and the 
sin will abide attached to you. 

(28) Remember the day when you will be called, and you shall not possess 
the instruments of sense, for there you will neither hear nor speak, and your 
thought will be void. And remember that you are departing to the place where 
you will know neither friend nor enemy ; so do not impute a fault to any man 
here. And know the place where master and slave will be equal ; so do not be 
Belf-conceited here. 

(29) Have ready provisions at all times, for you know not when the de- 
parture will be. 

(30) Know that in the gift of God, blessed is His Name, there is nothing 
better than wisdom. 

(31) The wise man is he whose thoughts, words, and acts appear equal and 
alike. 

(32) Requite good, and forgive evil. 

(33) Be mindful and cautious; and comprehend at every moment your 
affair, and understand it. And do not weary of any of the momentous affairs 
of this world, neither be languid at any time. Be not repugnant to any of the 
good things, and do not acquire any one of the evil things for the sake of sensible 
wealth. l 

(34) It is not proper for you to abandon what is more excellent for the sake 
of transient joy, and by abandoning lasting joy. 

(35) Love wisdom, and give heed to the wise. And fling away from you 
worldly authority ; and do not at any time deny good manners. 

(86) Do nothing in other than its proper time ; and when you do it, do it 
with understanding. 

(37) It is not proper for you to be self-conceited when you have riches ; 
and do not be submissive when misfortunes befall you. 
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(38) Let your conduct with your friend be such that you have no need 
therewith of any arbiter, and with your foes such that you will triumph thereby 
in the arbitration. 

(39) Be not frivolous towards any man, and let your conduct with all men 
be with humility ; &nd reckon no man contemptible on account of his humility. 

(40) Do not blame your brother for what you excuse in yourself. 

(41) Rejoice not in idleness, and do not rely upon luck ; and do not repent 
of any good you have done. 

(42) Be not contentious. 

(43) Hold fast to justice in all your affairs ; and see that you aot uprightly, 
and cleave to the good. 


Norzs (A, B) 

(1) No comment. 

(2) Tüsi appears to have read en gu. 

(3) The Arabic is as given in Badawi's edition, but note that his MS 4 omits 
the phrase oU Y (cl; the Bodleian MS (as I learn from my friend Mr. N. C. 
Sainsbury) here reads >. Y sl. Hither Tüsi was puzzled by such an unex- 
pected change of topic (the sequence possibly echoes the Paternoster ‘ Give 
us this day our daily bread’), or else the MS he used read AUL thule ST, 
or the like, without the glossing phrase. In either case the Tusi variant Male 


preferred by W to the usual reading “lc is ruled out in view of the Arabic. 

(4) W has misunderstood this saying, and Tüsl has not helped by carelessly 
rendering wo as ele pl. 

(5) No comment. 

(6) No comment, except that W 1s here a trifle mexact. 

(T) W ' may not’ is a little weak for 4.145 in view of | &u Y. 

(8) Tüsi has inflated a little. 

(9) Note asla (W ‘ worthy ’) for c Le, and compare Farhang- Nafisi, 
2123. 

(10) W ‘the acquistion of good’ reflects the reading p> (L), whereas it is 
now clear that y (T) is correct. The verb md (Persian WLS |) harks 
back to Qur'an u, 286 and the doctrine of kasb = tkitsab therefore developed, 
see Encyclopaedia of Islam, u, 786. The locus classicus defining the meaning of 
Sl is Qur’an m, 172. 

(11) Tüsi has transposed pe cy to follow ad CoS | Ley. 

(12) Tūsī glosses 225 U with [Mi J>. See e.g. Qur’an xx, DT. 

(13) W ‘unfortunate’ (C+ 4.) does not convey the full sense of £l, 
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opposed in meaning in Qur'àn xz, 107 to Mal, i.e. the ‘damned’ ; compare 
Farhang-4 Naf ist, 2060, Law to OS uu: T 

(14) W ‘Be not arrogant about your stock of things’ (see his n. 2325) 
reflects the reading of L, which is now seen to be clearly inferior to T. For aza) 


1n the meaning of ‘ wealth ’ (= dy la pw ) see Qur'àn LII, 49 with commentaries. 
A man should strive for interior (= spiritual) rather than external (= material) 
riches. 

(15) No comment. 

(16) Tüsi has overlooked ea. 

(17) As man is frequently charged in the Qur'àn to take warning by what 
happened to past generations, see e.g. Qur'àn xm, 111. 

(18) W is somewhat inaccurate ; the Arabic gives greater precision. 

(19) See the next following comment. 

(20) Tüsi, misled by the homoeoteleuton awa (5 (end of 19) with aus (5, 
overlooked the intervening words to the ruin of the sense ; W is inevitably 
equally defective. 

(21) No comment. "T" " 

(22) Badawi vocalizes dial but perhaps dissi would be better (‘do not 


A ww} 


leave anger to acquire power over you’). However, Tiisi’s em 24 ; pointe to 
his reading d 23 with MS b. 

(23) No comment. 

(24) The Arabic clarifies the meaning of », bs S (not here ' caught up 
in’); see Farhang-s Naf 1st, 3033, s.v. Diu, and 2894, s.v. e. lb LS 

(25) Ws ‘ your rivals’ is quite unacceptable. 

(26) No comment. 

(27) W's ‘you take trouble’ (Tiisi’s (c | ,£)) misses the sharper point of 
the Arabic cx. 

(28) For being ‘blind, dumb, deaf’ on the Judgment Day, see Qur'àn xvii, 98. 
The entire paragraph appears to have been inspired by Qur'anic descriptions 
of the Last Day. 

(29) No comment. 

(30) No comment. 

(31) No comment. 

(32) No comment. 

(33) W's ‘retain’ (Tüsis lii) does not catch the nuance of the Arabic 
Jit. The object b ope ge Jo = syl is governed only by (eei) l^ ot. 
‘To pass beyond goods’ (W) : the text implies rather ‘to neglect the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a single good thing ' (in the sense of Qur’an 1x, 89). Tüsi is 
clearer here than the Arabic original. If Badawi’s reading 4...-| is correct, 
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then Tüsi must have read 4u.4-| which is surely more appropriate in the con- 
text; for the opposition between 4t4 and ån, see Qur'&n tv, 80. The Bodleian 
reading is mbl. 

(34) No comment. 

(35) Note that Tüsi renders Olay by |,» and omits cV Q^ c» $. 

(36) W ' for cause of’: rather, ' by way of’. 

(8T) W ‘lay not yourself (thus) open to the misfortunes of defeat and 
abasement’: rather, ‘do not because of misfortunes give way to defeat and 
abasement ’. 

(38) No comment. 

(39) No comment. 

(40) No comment. 

(41) No comment. 

(42) Tüsi appears to have read cs N. 

(43) Tüsi has expanded with a flourish at the end. 


M 
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Je DA aly UI did) G thts al OSS SAND Go didi Lia 
HU tall JIL Gls a we Gil fb ddl KH oS dhe aD 
SEY uel os dis «Mi de m S V CK o]. JUI Gt 
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Y 


(1) Know God and what is due to Him. 

(2) And be continually concerned with goodly learning and teaching, more 
than you are concerned with your food day after day. 

(8) Do not ask of God save that the benefit of which will continue yours for 
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ever ; for all gifts are from Him. Rather it behoves you to ask of Him the 
blessing which remains with you for ever. 

(4) Be always vigilant, for the causes of evils are many. 

(D) Do not be desirous of that which you ought not to do. 

(6) It is not right for you to aspire to a righteous life only, but also to a 
righteous death. 

(7) Do not count life and death as righteous except that you acquire by 
them piety. 

(8) Do not sleep until you examine yourself on three habits : whether you 
have erred during your day, what piety you have acquired in the course of it, 
and what you ought to have done but fell short of doing. 

(9) Remember what you were, and where your destination is. 

(10) The wretched man is he who does not remember continually his sequel, 
so that he returns from his trial. 

(11) Do not make your wealth of the things exterior to you. 

(12) Do not wait to do good to him who deserves it until he asks of you, 
but rather make a beginning with it. 

(18) The complete wise man is not he who rejoices in anything of this world, 
or frets and grieves on account of its misfortunes. 

(14) Be continually mindful of death, and considerate of death. 

(15) The worthlessness of the intelligence of a man is known by the 
abundance of his speaking on what does not concern him, and in his giving 
information as to what he is not asked and what is not desired of him. 

(16) Reflect many times, then speak, then act,; for things are changeful. 

(17) Let not anger be swift, so that it acquires power over you habitually. 

(18) Do not postpone procuring the needy man (his need) until the morrow, 
for you do not know what will happen on the morrow. 

(19) Help the afflicted, if it is not his own evil action that has afflicted him. 

(20) Do not love fair wealth, so that you are constrained to be far from the 
love of Almighty God. 

(21) Be not wise in words only, but rather im action too ; for wisdom in 
words abides in this world, and wisdom in action profits you in the everlasting 
world. And nobility in the sight of God, exalted be His mention, consists not 
in wisdom in words, but rather nobility in the sight of Almighty God consists in 
righteous acts. Therefore he who is fair in acts, even though he be silent, is 
noble in the sight of God ; whilst the prayer and offering of him who is evil in 
acts are rejected of God. 

(22) Surely, even if you become weary in piety, the weariness will pass away 
and the piety will abide ; and if you take pleasure in sin, the pleasure will pass 
away and the sin will abide against you. 

(23) Remember the day when you will be called, and you shall not hear ; 
and when the sharp tongue will be silent, and thought will be void, and when 
the eyes will be darkened and their moistness will sink into the dust ; and your 
spirit will be drawn out of your body, and it will not be possible for you to smell 
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the odour of the carcass of your body ; and your sense will be void, and you will 
not be aware of the worm that sucks the pus oozing from you. And remember 
that you are departing to the place where you will know neither friend nor 
enemy, and the place where master and slave ma be equal, 

(24) Remember the just balance. 

(25) And amass (good) manners by training, for you know not when the 
departure will be. 

(26) And know that of God’s gifts there is nothing better than wisdom. 

(27) Requite good, and forgive evil. 

(28) Be cautious every moment. 

(29) Be mindful, and comprehend your affair, and understand it; and do 
not rely upon anything of the mutable and transient affairs of this world, 
neither be languid at any time. And be not repugnant to any of the good things, 
neither concern yourself with any of the evil things. 

(30) For the sake of fair wealth it is not proper for you to abandon what is 
more excellent than it, and for the sake of the joy of time which is transient it 
is not proper for you to abandon lasting joy. 

(31) Love wisdom, and give heed to the wise. And obey authority ; and 
do not at any time abstain from good manners. 

(32) Do nothing in other than its proper time ; and when you do it in its 
proper time, do it with understanding. 

(33) Do not say anything whereby you are not profited ; and if you say a 
profitable word, be mindful and on your guard. 

(84) It is not proper for you to use stratagems in the presence of the wealthy 
man ; and do not be submissive when misfortunes befall you. 

(35) Be not frivolous towards any man, and let your conduct with all men 
be with humility ; and reckon no man contemptible on account of his humility. 
But let your succour be in such wise as not to render you despicable nor to 
diminish your piety. 

(36) What you excuse in yourself in regard to your act, do not blame your 
brother for the like of it. 

(37) Avoid quarrelling, and hold fast to deliberation. 

(38) It is not proper for you to accept praise for what is not in you. 

(39) Do not that for doing which you will be blamed ; and do not grieve over 
any evil that you have not done. And endure weariness in the ways of piety. 

(40) It behoves you to do what is right without being urged to it, and to 
abstain from what is not right without being prevented from it. 


Nores (M) 


(1) — A(1) shghtly changed. 
(2) == A(2 + 3) emended speculatively. Al-Mubashshir was evidently as 
puzzled as i Tüsi by the text confronting him ; his version reinforces the 


conjecture that o> Y .e was a gloss. 
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(3) = A(5) slightly changed. 


(4) = A(6). 
(5) = A(T) rearranged. 
(6) = A(9). 


(7) = A(10) slightly rearranged. 

(8) = A(11) somewhat changed, closer to Tiisi’s version. 

(9) = A(12) the first clause only ; the second clause may have been omitted 
because of its similarity to the conclusion of A(21). 

(10) = A(13) with 4. surely a misreading for a3'Y}. 

(11) = A(14). 

(12) = A(15) slightly changed. 

(13) = A(16) slightly changed. 

(14) = A(17) with erroneous repetition of Sga. 

(15) = A(18) slightly changed ; probably C3 4 should be read as U3 ^. 

(16) = A(21). f 

(17) = A(22) confirming the variant reading d 9. The first clause has been 
omitted. 

(18) = A(23) slightly changed. 

(19) = A(24). 

(20) Does not appear in A. The phrase 4..3-| asal is an echo of the eccen- 
tric 44! Lil (of. Tüsi's version) in A(33). 

(21) = A(26) slightly changed, and then expanded. 

(22) = A(27) slightly changed. 

(23) = A(28) changed and expanded. 

(24) Does not appear in A. 

(25) — A(29) curiously changed. 

(26) = A(30) slightly changed. 

(27) = A(82). 

(28) = A(33) first clause. 

(29) — A(33) the remainder, with remarkable changes, and transfer of its 
concluding phrase to the beginning of the following sentence. 

(30) = A(34) with considerable changes. - 

(81) = A(35) with a remarkable change. 

(32) — A(36) slightly expanded. 

(83) Does not appear in A. 

(34) = A(37) misread. 

(85) — A(39) expanded. 

(36) = A(40) slightly changed. 

(37) = A(42) in a revised and expanded form. 

(38) Does not appear in A. 

(39) Does not appear in A. 

(40) Does not appear in A. 
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COMPARATIVE LISTS 


A M M A 
1 l H 1 
2 2 
| 2 ir x 
4 — 3 5 
b 3 4 8 
6 4 5 7 
7 5 6 9 
8 — 7 10 
9 6 8 11 
10 7 9 12 
1l 8 10 13 
12 9 11 14 
13 10 12 16 
14 11 18 16 
16 12 14 17 
16 13 15 18 
117 14 16 21 
18 15 17 22 
19 — 18 23 
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21 16 20 — 
22 17 21 26 
23 18 22 27 
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25 — 24 SN 
26 21 25 29 
27 22 26 30 
28 23 27 32 
28 
29 26 2 83 
30 26 30 34 
i 81 — 31 85 
82 27 32 88 
28 
33 99 38 nas 
34 30 34 37 
35 3l 35 39 
36 32 36 40 
37 34 37 42 
38 — 38 xe 
30 8b 39 — 
40 86 40 xad: 
41 — 
42 37 


MAN, NAFS, RUH, ‘AQL? 
By A. 8. TRrrTON 


This essay takes for granted articles in the Encyclopaedia of Islam and 
papers by D. B. Macdonald and W. E. Calverley but a brief summary may be 
allowed. Nafs and rūh were used loosely to mean almost anything connected 
with life, but acquired new meanings as the years went by. Men differed about 
the nature and activity of all three constituents of man. ‘ Soul’ is almost the 
equivalent of nafs in its precise sense though it may be hard at times to decide 
if ‘self’ is not more appropriate. It is easier to admit the existence of soul 
than to define it for it has neither genus nor proprium; any definition is 
imperfect and any descmption inadequate. It is part of the world soul as 
intellect is part of the world intellect,? 1t is part of the spirit of God, torn off by 
the instrumentality of intellect,’ it is simple, incorruptible, and unchangeable. 
Many were the suggestions ; it is a compound of constituents (rukn), union of 
elements (‘wnsur), a self-moving accident, hot spirit, a nature in perpetual 
motion.‘ It is a living substance (jawhar)® but is not in the body in the same 
way as rūh is.° Another idea is close to a Jewish view that all souls are one and 
are made different by the influences of the spheres and stars through or by 
which they pass on their journey to earth." The threefold division of soul into 
vegetal, animal, and rational was known and may have something to do with 
the religious division into the soul at rest in faith, the censorious soul, and the 
lusting soul. Instead of censorious the meaning ‘ changeable’ is also given.® 
A variant is that a believer has three souls while a hypocrite and an unbeliever 
have each one.? 

Man is conscious of a unity which he cannot deny; he trusts it and in it he 
seeks happiness and the good. Soul gives life to man and so does not die with 
him; being neither body nor accident it cannot be a compound of the two. 


1 Common abbreviations : 
DTT  al-Tahanawi, Dictionary of technical terms, Caloutta, 1856-62. 
IM Abu 'l-Hayyàn al-Tawhidi, al-Imid‘ wa ’l-mu‘dnasa, Cairo, 1930-44. 
KR Muhammad b. Abi Bakr, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Kitdb al-rüh, Hyderabad, 1906. 
M Abii ']l-Hayyàn, al- Muqübasát, Cairo, 1929. 

2 T M, ur, 108; of. m, 114. 

* M, 318. * IM, x, 111. 

5 According to the Ltsán, Ibn Sida said that his dictionary was not the place for a full dis- 
oussion of this word. In this essay it has been translated ' substance ' though the context often 
makes this term unsuitable. It can mean (1) anything that existe in iteelf, or (2) essence; in 
these senses it can be used of God. Al-GhazAli in al-Madnin al-saghir oan say the jawhar which 
understands, is the ri, a term he often uses for the essential man. Theologians apply it to the 
possible, philosophers use it for the immaterial and the substantial. Thus it may be an idea in the 
mind or an object in the external world; in other words, a body, a condition, or anything in 
which accidents can inhere. (DTT; Jurjāni, T'a'rifát, Constantinople, 1883, a.v.) 

* I M, ur, 113. 

7 Goldziher, Wesen der Seele, Berlin, 1907, 58; ER, 144; Razi, Mabdhith, Hyderabad, 1925, 
n, 391. 

8 KR, 355. * KR, 845. 
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After death it does not know what happens on the earth. Again, it is a divine 
power midway between nature, which moves the elements (hot, dry, etc.) and 
their products (fire, earth, etc.), and intellect, which knows them and throws 
light on them, like the sun when it shines, it gives but does not gain.!? Again, 
soul is the perfection of a substance or atom possessed of a tool which can 
receive life, a rational substance which causes motion by its easence through the 
medium of a compound structure, a substance compounded by its activity. 
The relation of soul to man is closer than that of his eye to him. 

Abii Sulaimáàn Muhammad b. Tahir (fourth/tenth century), with others of a 
like way of thinking, taught that man consists of form and matter with matter 
as the sleeping partner, though one man seems to identify form with Ayle as 
against cl&y.!? It is wrong to say that man has a soul, for without it he is not 
man.? Man has divine intuitions, corporeal (bashart) thinking; as a rule both 
do not exist in equal proportions in one man; sleeping and waking are used as 
illustrations of the difference. Nature (fabi‘a) is a psychic (nafst) force, almost 
of the nature of intellect, or even divine; it causes movement and rest, makes 
young or old what is new in the world and is perceived by the senses.1* It is 
confined to this world while soul has its delight and permanence in the unseen 
and is the deputy of the divine.!* Its activity provokes knowledge by the 
witness of intellect and gains much that perfects it; this perfection is the 
source of its blessedness. It is primarily a knower (‘allama) and knowledge is its 
form ; it clothes itself with body which thus becomes man. Veils, thick or thin, 
come between embodied soul and its form; so far as it can, it rends the voils 
to reach its share of the unseen. It knows the past by inquiry, the future by 
mstruction and warning, and the present by the senses and conversation.1® 

Effects produced by man’s nature are mean; those due to intellect come 
from choice and are honourable; man can incline to either side of his being. 
The result is uncertainty as to what he will do and differences of opinion about 
him. As choice is a mingling of the powers of soul and nature the influence of 
necessity on man is more easily seen than that of choice.1® Those who thought 
in terms of form and matter said that the higher powers were agents and the 
lower recipiente; in the agent form is stronger than matter (hyle) but in the 
lower hyle is stronger.1® When something is surpassingly beautiful it overpowers 
the individual intellect and & man must with the help (of intellect) draw near 
to it (beauty) and practise it. This exercise is to train the rational soul to 
perform bodily acts in a way fit to attain high rank before the Creator. It is not 
enough for the goal to be clearly defined and already existing but also he who 
aims at it must have a clear idea of it and a passion for it. Also he must know 
whether reaching the goal is one of many blessings or not and whether it is to 
be got by union with it or by some other reward.” 


10 IM, m, 110. 11 Af, 315, 318. 13 M, 185. 
13 M. 181. 14 TM, nr, 113, 202. 15 TAL, xxr, 116. 
15 7 M, nr, 202. 17 M, 243. 15 M, 257. 


19 I M, m, LIS. 20 M, 307. 
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Nafs could always have the sense of ‘lower nature’ as in the phrase ‘ the 
continuous strife between man and his nafs (the baser impulses of self)’. In the 
translation of Niffari it is rendered by ‘ carnal soul '.? 

Rüh. With time this word gained a meaning in addition to its original sense. 
At first it was something corporeal, a substance diffused throughout the 
material bodies of animals and men and was the medium by which soul con- 
trolled body.33 There is no English adjective corresponding to this stage of its 
meaning, one would like to suggest ‘ spirituous ’. Al-Für&bi, ‘ the innate rūh of 
man has no smokiness in it ',*? and the suggestion of hot air rising from a wood 
fire, is illuminating for the original sense of the word. Animals have rūk but 
no soul; man has both but his rh is superior to that of an animal. The body is 
alive by rüh but is a man by soul.** Rik may be good or bad, strong or weak; 
desire and anger are more akin to rü/ than to soul.*® The word is used loosely, 
‘we ransomed him with money, he ransomed us with rëh’ 25 (said of Dubais 
b. Sadaga) where ‘life’ is the only possible translation. Life is not possible 
without rah so death is “loss of rth '.39 The older meaning lived on; ‘for full 
understanding the soul needs the help of a subtle rA which moves easily but to 
make use of stored-up memories a dry rüh is needed ’.2? A later view differs : 
soul is of the nature of fire and clay but rith of spirit and hght.?5 

Al-Ghazali can still speak of the animal rviA which is a tenuous vapour in the 
hollow of the heart and can rise to the brain.*® This is copied by al-Baidawi, 
* spiritual ideas descend first on the rūh, then pass to the heart because of the 
close connexion between them, then rise to the brain and are engraved on the 
tablet of memory '.?? Though al-Ghazali uses nafs for the religious man when 
precision is not required, he uses rif for the highest element in man and the 
adjective rühi or rūhānī answers to the English ‘spiritual’. He says that 
philosophers use ‘ rational soul’ in the sense of rü&/ and Süfis call it qalb. He 
also speaks of the holy, prophetic, Muhammadic spirit.* His account of a 
child’s development is interesting. At first it has no senses, the first to appear 
is that of touch and the last is taste. About the age of seven comes the power 
to distinguish (tamysz) but this does not apprehend ideas. Intellect comes later 
and after that another eye which sees the unseen and the future; as the power 
to distinguish does not apprehend ideas so intellect cannot apprehend the 
unseen. Prophethood is this grade when a man has an illuminated eye and by 
its light the unseen becomes visible. This (spiritual) taste is (in its own sphere) 
on a level with direct vision and the seizing of objects (in this world). Man is 
body and heart; heart is his spirit which is the seat of his knowledge of God. ?? 


3 M, 325; Niffari, Mawägif (GMS), 1935, 90. 1" IM. 1, 113. 

23 Al-Farabl, Madina fádila, Leiden, 1895, 58. 14 T M, xr, 114. 

!5 Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubdat, Damascus, 1951-68, 1r, 250. 

1* Malati, Tanbih, Leipzig, 1936, 84. 17 Rast, Mabahith, 11, 420. 

28 KR, 348. 1? AL.Ghaz&li, Madnün, Cairo, 1886, 13. 
30 Commentary, (sura xxvr, 193/194). 31 Al-Ghagall, Magnan, 17. 


32 A| Ghazáli, al-Mungidh, Beyrouth, 1959, 41 f. 
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In the translation of al-Niffari rūh is rendered by soul, both for believers and 
unbelievers.?? 

The witness of the children of Adam (sura vir, 171) is ascribed to their rūh. 
Adam's body was created before his rG/..?* Rik was created from the world of 
malakit.*5 One version is that it is in Barzakh before union with the body and 
after death though, when a Muslim salutes the grave of a believer, it is the rah 
which answers. Another version is that before birth and after death the rah 
is in absolute non-existence.?9 After death it gets a body which is not of this 
world; for it is neither in this world nor outside it.97 — 

‘Aql. The difference between the world intellect and that of man is one of 
degree; the relation of man’s intellect to the First Intellect is like that of light 
to the sun.*® The human intellect is something which cannot be perceived by 
the senses nor defined even approximately though its beauty and effects can be 
perceived. It is a divine power, simpler than nature which, in its turn, is 
simpler than the elements. It receives the ‘ pure effusion’, perhaps it is the 
‘fal light’. This is the highest sense of the word; the lowest is the power of 
ratiocination.9? It is the deputy of the First Cause in man, calling him to be 
united with the First Cause, it is the steed for the ride to bliss.$? It is a simple 
substance, perceiving things in their reality, all &t once, not through the 
medium of time. Its peculiarity is that part of it can become the whole. Inside 
the universe it is the Active Intellect, the agent; at its lowest it is the human 
intellect which is created, potential which needs to be prodded into action." 
Man’s acquired intellect thinks of the First Cause as most noble and perfect and 
deems it that intellect’s duty to share in these qualities. To think otherwise is a 
disgrace for intellect is an element in blessedness.*? Without intellect there is 
no religion. 4? 

Opinions differed on the relations between intellect and soul; some said 
they were one and others contradicted this. As a rule ‘ rational soul’ means a 
man with all his faculties fully developed yet intellect is often regarded as 
separate from soul. Thus, intellect is more noble than soul which is its deputy 
and the world of intellect is nobler than that of soul.44 Man has soul for external 
acts and intellect for thinking.*® Nature is sufficient in its own domain under 
soul, soul in its domain under intellect, and intellect in its under God. 

Al-Farabi uses other terms: ‘the rational part of soul’; ' when there is 
a desire to know something the rational soul acts’.4° Man has a natural dis- 
position for thought and an early stage is that of the influenced (munjfa‘al) 
intellect. When these two are combined—just as matter and form are combined 


33 Niffari, op. ot., 84, 177. 34 K R, 249, 274. 

a5 KR, 345. 36 KR, 67, 148. 

37 KR, 57. 

3$ Husain b. Muhammad al-Raghib, al- Dha t'a, Cairo, 1290/1881-2, 63. 

39 T M, m, 116. 49 M, 371. 

41 M, 289. 33 M, 371. 

43 Dhari'a, 70. 447M, or, 118; DTT, 1030. 


45 T M, m, 110. ** A]-Für&bi, op. ct., 67, 36. 
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into one—this is the munfa‘al in act. The result is an ascending scale dis- 
position, munfa‘al, mustafad, and active intellect, each being matter for the 
form above it. When this is complete and the whole becomes one, the active 
intellect dwells in man.*? 

The whole of intellect is not to be found in any one man, only part of it; 
in ordinary men it 1s a power which ascends from nature and comes back to it 
in the shadow of the rational soul.48 As a rule it is reliable, near to true know- 
ledge, able to say what it means; it is an individual (juz'1), understanding all 
that can be understood unless the time for thinking is too short or obstacles 
intervene. It can make mistakes which may be due to defective senses or 
confused thinking; ‘if the displayer arranges his goods badly, the customer 
cannot know what to buy '.4? Ibn 'Abbàd said that the intellect can testify to 
falsehood as it testifies to truth; this was condemned as bad doctrine." 

Intellect is a substance without form, independent of corporeal tools for its 
activity; it does not control the body but influences it. It is neither body, 
accident, hyle, nor form, and it is not the rational soul.9! It is addressed as 
‘the accurate balance in the tent of the soul (rüA) to make distinctions, a 
percipient from the world of light, in it appear the forms of all things knowable 
which are contained in the First Intellect’. Some held that Gabriel was the 
First Intellect.°* A departure from common doctrine is that intellect in action 
is supreme in reasoning but the mustafdd is what receives revealed knowledge.5? 

Examples of the heart (qalb) as the organ of thought or connected with it 
have been given above. ' Sickness of the heart’ 5* may be rendered ‘an un- 
healthy mind °’. The heart is likened to a field in which beliefs can be sown.55 
Al-Farabi locates imagination and desire in the heart, calhng them both 
powers.6 The phrase ‘enlarging the breast’ means “joy of the heart '.5" 
And jaz‘ (grief, anxiety) is weakness in the soul and fear in the heart.5* Joy of 
the heart, described in detail as religious emotions, is distinguished from joy of 
the soul; but no details of the latter are given.5? Al-Ghazali ascribes all manner 
of vices and virtues to the heart.99 The acts of the heart are error, rust, pur- 
blindness, and (hasty) judgement; the cure for them is faith, generosity, 
belief in the hereafter, and belief in the prophets.*! Heart, soul, spirit, and 
intellect, all mean the same, combining functions of the body, natural (mtàj1) 
powers, functions of the spirit, and psychic peculiarities. 


47 Al-Farabi, op. cit., 58; DTT, 1030. 48 M, 235. 

49 T M, x, 89. 50 M, 237. 

5: DTT, 1027. 53 DTT, 1028. 

5 DTT, 1033. 54 eura. Xxxni, 32/31. 

55 Dhari'a, 70. 55 A]-F'árübi, op. cit., 35 f. 

8 KR, 348. | 55 KR, 398. 

+ RR, 394. 6 Al-Ghazali, Ibyā’, bk. 1, ch. 3. 
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LAND TENURE IN THE MIDDLE ASSYRIAN PERIOD : 
A RECONSTRUCTION! 


By J. N. PosraATE 


This article is an attempt to assemble and reassess the evidence relating to 
the problems of land tenure in the Middle Assyrian period, and to show that all 
‘ private ’ land was normally held as a concession from the crown in return for 
the performance of slku obligations. The subjects are treated in five main 
sections : 

1: slku and military service (pp. 496-502) 

: the Middle Assyrian laws, tablet A, § 45 (pp. 502-8) 
: allocation of tenures by the crown (pp. 508-12) 

: evidence from the land sale documente (pp. 512-17) 
: conclusions (pp. 517-19) 


QU E C bo 


l: ILKU AND MILITARY SERVICE 


Since this article is largely concerned with the association of land tenure 
with personal service for the state, it will be useful to start by considering ku, 
the one word which seems at all periods to refer to personal service of one kind 
or another. As we have only a few scattered occurrences in Middle Assyrian 
texts, it is particularly necessary to treat these in detail, and this should help to 
clear the ground for a more general discussion. I have deliberately refrained 
from making comparisons with usages of the word in other groups of texts, 
since this would inevitably prejudice the conclusions. 

The most problematic of the relevant passages is that in KAJ 7; the text 
has often been discussed, and in general I can refer to D’yakonov’s treatment in 
Ancient Mesopotamia, Moscow, 1969, 231-32 [written in 1949], where 1l. 20-6 
are translated ‘ Asuat-Idiglat and her progeny are “ community members "' 
(alas) of A.’ (the slave’s master) ‘ and of his children; they will perform the 
service of “ community membership " for A. and bis sons,...’.? This is a 
passage from a document in which a slave redeems (for marriage) a free-born 
girl from her ‘ owner ’.? Unfortunately the text does not tell us of what their 
service might have consisted, but some conclusions do seem to be possible 
about their liability to that service. Since, however, there is no unanimity 
among scholars as to the exact meaning of the phrase thu £a alavüts, it seems 
best to consider three possible interpretations of it first. 

(1) According to D’yakonov’s interpretation, the Uku ša alasuti was a 


1 This article is a considerably expanded and revised version of ideas put forward by me ina 
dissertation submitted to Trinity College, Cambridge, in August 1970, entitled ‘Taxes and 
military conscription in Assyria’. I am indebted to the Master and Fellows of the College for 
permission to make use of this material in this article. 

* KAJ 1, 20-6: migsuat-[idiglat] t lidanw-[4a] a-la-tu-t fa Amurru-[nasir] & máre-£u funu-[ma"] 
il-ka da. a-la-Su-t-t[5$] ana Amurru-nasir ü maré-su illuku 

3 For her social position see D'yakonov, 224-5, and Oppenheim, Irag, xvu, 1, 1955, 73-4. 
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state-imposed obligation, to which those who owned land in each village 
(‘community ’, dlu) were ipso facto liable; here, however, the owners of the 
land have transferred the obligation to inferior dependants of their house 
(D’yakonov, 232). This theory implies that, if they had not done this, they 
would themselves have been liable not just to ilku, but specifically to ilku £a 
dlasüts ‘ service of community membership ', and moreover, that they would 
have been àlása ‘ community members '. However, in the preceding phrase the 
text states that the slave and his wife are ' villagers’ (alas&) of their master, 
Ámurru-nasir, and the natural assumption must be that alaiitu here means 
precisely this status of theirs as his dependent ‘villagers’; such a meaning of 
álásitu could obviously not be applied to Amurru-nasir and his family, and so 
this exact interpretation cannot be accepted. 

(2) In CAD, 1 (A), Pt. 1, 391a, the passage is translated: '!PN and her 
children will remain villagers of PN, and of his sons and will perform services 
as the village residents to PN, and his sons’. This seems to imply (although 
it is not stated unequivocally) that the tlku here mentioned is not the same as 
ordinary state ilku, but a kind of private service exacted by the house of 
Amurru-nasir from these dependants, the slave and his wife.4 Such an inter- 
pretation 18 not supported by any other occurrence of slku, but the translation 
does have the advantage of giving due weight to the connexion between the 
use of dlasu in the previous phrase and the tlku $a álasütw; the translation 
‘ services as village residents ’ must be substantially correct. 

(3) In order to reconcile these two points of view, a more complicated 
solution is necessary, but one which I hope is nearer to the truth. As is obvious, 
álàtw means a person who lives in a village, but the usage here suggests that it 
is not a term which would have been applied to any free man who owned land 
in the relevant village (and was thus a ‘community member’). As CAD has 
noted, àlàsu, both here and in the Middle Assyrian laws (see below, 8 2), is a 
‘dependent villager’. It seems therefore that the ' villager of Amurru-nasir ’ 
(or ‘ of the palace ’) must be a dependant whose prime characteristic is that he 
(or she) lives in a village (as opposed to one who lives in the family house or in a 
town, viz. Assur). We may fairly assume that his master does not live in the 
village himself, and that the function of the villager is to cultivate the land 
which Amurru-nasir (in this case) owns. We need not suppose that he owned 
a whole village, but he may well have had property in a number of different 
places, in all of which he may have had ‘ villager dependants’; the existence 
of families in Assur which owned land in outlying villages is well attested in the 


4 This translation could mean either that, as the village-reaidenta, they will perform services 
to PN,..., or (and this is perhaps what was intended), that, as the village-residenta to PN,..., 
they will perform services. However, this second version would demand that ana PN, be taken as 
directly dependent on ike ða dldiuti, and not, as Akkadian requires, on the verb. 

5 D'yakonov (282) recognizes that the simple translafaon ‘ community member ' 18 too broad 
to fit the context, and says that the word here ‘is defined by the lines that follow: they are 
those who perform “‘ the service of community membership "'; he does not, however, make any 
attempt to justify this restriction in the word's meaning. 
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KAJ texts, and has recently been stressed in the study of H. J. Nissen on the 
seal impressions of these documente.? Our phrase may then be taken to mean 
not ‘ (they shall perform) services as the village residents to Amurru-nasir ', but 
rather ' (they shall perform) for À. the services (which go with) their position 
as villagers ...’. In other words, this is a kind of service that would similarly 
be performed by other ‘ villagers ’, but happens in this case to be performed for, 
i.e. on behalf of, Amurru-nasir. 

Our conclusion then is, in effect, much the same as that of D’yakonov and 
Garelli,? which is that the slave and his wife are obliged to perform services 
for the state which would otherwise have fallen on the owners of the land. 
We should not conclude from this that the dependants have been granted any 
rights to the land: the family unquestionably remained owners, and indeed 
there is nothing in the text to show that they incurred any obligations to provide 
their dependants with subsistence in return for the service, although we may 
fairly assume this. The association of ku with land tenure is therefore in no 
way proved by this text, but it would none the less be a perfectly acceptable 
position that a family which held land from the state in return for tlhu service 
was able to have those services performed by its own dependants without 
losing its rights to ownership. Indeed, this would be the only plausible hypo- 
thesis if any one family owned a large area of land on such terms.? 

Other occurrences of dku are less complicated and may be dealt with more 
shortly. Evidence that ku could consist of true military service is provided 
by TR 3005 (Iraq, xxx, 2, 1968, plate Lvu), which records the issue of various 
commodities (some kind of corn, wool, and pig's fat) for the ‘army of Nibria, 
who performed slku with [their(?)] brothers'.? These are typical rations for 
men on campaign, and there seems no reason to doubt that the men in Nibria 
were fulfilling their lku obligations there. The verb alaku is also used with 
tiku in TR 3010 (Iraq, xxx, 2, 1968, plate trx), which is unfortunately harder 
to understand ;1° the text does, however, show that eu obligations could be 
recorded, and their fulfilment acknowledged in the same way as other, more 
tangible, debts were regulated. One of the parties to the transaction is 


* In D. O. Edzard (ed.), Heidelberger Studien zum Alten Orient: Adam Falkenstein zum 17. 
September 1966, Wiesbaden, 1967, 111ff. 

* See Semitica, XVIL, 1967, 14, where however this ilku seems to be equated with payments 
(redevances, coniribultons) by the villagers, which is not demonstrable. 

8 i.e., in return for Hku service; for the question of performance of ilku service on lands which 
had been sold, see below, § 5. 

? Ll. 4-8: ğa hw-ra!-di ğa ""ni-4h-ri-a Ja il-ka iÉ-bu SzS.w[xS (x z)] t-h-ku-nt. The passage 
has been collated by D. A, Kennedy, who confirms the sign ra inl. 4; he also indicates that there 
is in fact no sign after il-ka in 1. 6. IZu is regular in M Ass. for * with ' as well as ‘ from’ (cf. the 
interchange with iHi in the PN 1&u/Itts-1s-a-fam-5u, Tallqvist, APN, 108b; Iraq, xxx, 2, 1968, 
191b). 

19 The text reads; Miftu !ühb.bur up.11.KAat *h'-[me*] ™-Onr. en-gab-be *™a-bu-[p]d0G.G4 
VEL-iu mai-ki *(z) wie KA, MES-Fu-nu 5sa-ab-tu *sl-la-ak! -Éu-nu "s-na Buimai'-Es *a-H-ik ' From the 
11th of Hibur, limmu of Adad-bél-gabbe, Abu-tüb and Sikku have done their accounta; their Kku 
has been performed (lit. ‘ gone ") “ in the hand " of Sikku '. The double Il in illak-$unu is hard to 
explain; the emendation in |. 7 follows a collation by D. A. Kennedy. 
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presumably an official, but there is some reason to suppose that both may have 
been, and it is therefore conceivable that state officials did not have to fulfil 
their sku obligations by going on military service in person, but were able to 
make some kind of substitute payment such as is attested for Neo-Assyrian 
times. But this is purely speculative at present, and must await further 
evidence. 

Confirmation that ilku did not refer exclusively to personal service in the 
army may perhaps be sought in a couple of texts from Assur, KAJ 233 and 253. 
KAJ 233, 1-6, reads: ‘ Anum-Siima-ére§ has received 16 homers 4 sütu of 
corn (as) horse-fodder, ša ki, belonging to (i.e. from) Parparaiu’ 4; KAJ 253 
is very similar? but reads instead ša si-k$ ša šu PN, ‘in the charge of PN’, 
which shows that the corn must have been an administrative issue made by that 
person, and therefore excludes the possibility of combining the first-named 
person in each text (the giver) with ša tlks and thus translating ‘ of the service 
of PN’. The ša iki can therefore only refer either to the horses or to the corn, 
and since the animals, for whom the corn is destined, must be the ratson d être 
of the issue, we must assume that in each case the recipient is drawing fodder 
for the horses; they will have been brought into the administration in con- 
nexion with, or in fulfilment of, lku duties, and he will be only the ‘ government 
groom ’, applying for supplies from his superior department. It would be rash 
on this basis alone to suggest that the supply of horses could serve as a substitute 
for personal execution of tlku service, but these texts do at least confirm the 
association of tlku with the army. 


hurddu 

As we have just seen, TR 3005 connects dku unequivocally with the term 
huradu, and another Tell al-Rimah text (TR 2021+) gives further interesting 
details about this word, which I am provisionally translating ‘army’. The 
text records the loan of a lance (ulmu) and accompanying item(s) to a certain 
Sili-amurri; the final clause reads: ‘at the return of the army he shall give 
(back the lance) and break his tablet’ +“. In other words, when the lance 
has been returned his obligation is acquitted. It seems certain that Silli-amurri 
was an ordinary person being called up for military service in the hurddu, but 
unfortunately the terse phraseology of the text makes it impossible to decide 
whether we should envisage his service as lasting for & whole year or more, or 


11 Affiliations are not given, and there are no witnesses, both features reatrioted in general to 
transactions within the administration. 

1316 ANŠR 5-pAw ŠE PaD-at ANÉR.KURBR.RA Jg iki fa Tpa-ar-pa-ra-a-e ™aAN-num-MU.KAM 
DUMU dsin-ni-ia ma-Ai-ir (envelope, KAY 207, is identical except for the omission of mafir). 

135 ANŠE ŠB i-na CUBAN SUMUN PAD-f ANSE KUR. RA. MES Ja il-ks $a Bo [m4-g À4-ia [72 x -]He!-1a 
[ma]-h-ir. 

14 Irag, XXX, 2, 1968, plate xuv, ll. 10-14: i-na tu-ar Bu '-ra-di $-dan ù tup-pu-su t-hap-pi ; the 
words ina tuár hurádi probably mean ‘ at the return of the army ', but Akkadian idiom would also 
permit the rendering ‘ at (hus) return from the army’. Add to the references for ulmu ‘ lance’ 
(bid., 159) given by me to Professor Wiseman, another from an unpublished MAss. text kindly 
drawn to my attention by D. A. Kennedy. 
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merely for the duration of a seasonal campaign. In either case a comparison 
with TR 3005 makes it likely that he was hereby fulfilling his sl&u obligations, 
and it is therefore particularly vexing that the exact length of his service 
cannot be established. 

In view of these new instances of the word hurádu, it seems advisable to 
review the other usages of the word, references to which have been culled from 
the dictionaries. The derivation from the root Ard shows that huradu must 
originally have meant ‘ watch’, ‘ guard’, or ‘ garrison’; this would fit well 
with some of the Middle Assyrian passages (see below), but the wider usage, 
roughly ' army °’, which is found in the texts from El Amarna and Boğazköy, 
may also be derived from Middle Assyrian. From Assyria proper the word is 
not in fact very common, and the major source is KAV 119, which lists a total 
of ' 4 men missing, of the hurddus, in the charge of PN’: 15 above this summa- 
tion. the men are described individually, with their names, villages, and com- 
manding officers, and extra details are given: for the first three, ‘ the huradu 
which brought provisions to Sinamu ',! and for the fourth man, ‘ the hurddu 
which laid(?) the bricks of Sinamu '.!? Points to note here are that each hurddu 
was clearly a separate entity, whatever its functions; that each man is assigned 
to a different officer; and that they are all associated with a particular town, 
Sinamu.!? This last point is echoed by a text, quoted in AHw., 367, s.v., which 
gives three references to ' PN hu-ra-di ša LN (= name of land)’, and also of 
course by TR 3005 (above), where the unit is associated with Nihria.!? 

A slightly different picture is offered by the text Billa No. 12, which is an 
administrative transaction and probably refers to the supply of provisions (of a 
rather exotic kind) to ‘ the king's camp of the huradu which (is) in the land of 
Katmuhi’.2° We may deduce from this that the huradu could operate in camps, 
as opposed to town garrisons, and that since it might be under the command of 
the king himself, it could constitute the chief fighting unit of Assyria. This is 
confirmed by the title of a dignitary called Ninurta-apla-iddina, who is called, 
not only on his own stele but also on that of his son, the rab hurdds and the rab 


15 LI. 12-13: ŠU.NIQIN, 4 MRÍN.MES LA. MAX Ja fu-ra-da-te $a Su ™rr-We-ru-a. 

16 LI. 6-7: Bu-ra-du Sa vip. KASKAL. MES a-na "tuS)-na-mtu ub-Iu-ni. 

VL) 10-11: hu-ra-du Ka s1G,. Maš Ur13i-na-mu il-be-t-ni; the translation given follows the 
emendation of von Soden (in AHw., 552b) to 1L-be- (nu)-4-ns. If 81G,. mă could be taken to refer 
to ' brick-work ', we might consider a derivation from lawú, which would then dispense with the 
need for emendation, and yield the general sense ‘ the jurüdu which besieged Binamu '. 

15 Sinamu is known to lie in northern Mesopotamia (see J.-R. Kupper, Les nomades en 
Mésopotamie, pp. 123, 230, n. 1). 

19 Nibria is well known from Old Assyrian and Old Babylonian texta; it 18 variously located 
in the Urfa region (Garelli, Les assyriens en Cappadoce, 94), or in the neighbourhood of Mardin 
(see M. Falkner, 4 f. O, xvni, 1, 1957, 20-2). It is therefore hardly likely to have lain in the same 
administrative district as Tell al-Rimah, and in any case it was iteelf a local capital (later 7), 
RLA, rr, p. 439, stele No. 66. This showa that the hurüdu organization transcended provinaal 
boundaries. 

20 See Finkelstein, JOS, vu, 4, 1953, 126, 163; li. 16-20 must have read much as follows: 
[ Pu an-ni-tu [(x) ina m]adakti LOGAL ga hurü[di] sa’ i-na’ KUB kaimuhi ta!-ad-na-at'' 
ŠU LUGAL -din. ... 
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kigri ;*!. we do not know the meaning of Atsru at this period, although it may 
already, as later, have referred to a standing unit closely associated with the 
king, but the title rab hurads suggests that he-held the post of ‘ commander of 
the armed forces ’, a position of sufficient importance to deserve mention on the 
8bele.*3 

To sum up then, we must recognize three possible meanings of the word : 
first, ‘ guard ' or ' garrison’, second, ‘ contingent’ (with plural huradate), and 
finally ‘ army ’, the last of which was borrowed into the peripheral Akkadian 
dialects. 

Returning to iku we may now reconstruct the position briefly as follows. 
When an Assyrian was called on to perform his ilku service he became part of 
the hurüdu—' army ’—which was itself composed of separate units which 
might also be called Aurddu. Probably most recruits performed routine defence 
and garrison duties in fixed localities (e.g. Nibria), but they may also have taken 
part in an expedition. Although there is no evidence, we should certainly 
expect that military units of this kind were maintained all the year round, and 
that, at least initially, each man would serve a full year. The army for the 
major campaigns, which were recorded in the annals, will in general have been 
recruited on a different basis, by a much wider call-up after the harvest; this 
was called the dift matt in Neo-Assyrian times,*? when it seems that service 
for the army under such circumstances did not count as Uku. Whether the 
same applies in the Middle Assyrian period is doubtful, and in any case both 
types of force were probably called hurddu. 

For the sake of completeness two further points should be made about 
military service. In the first place, we do not know of any regular corps com- 
posed of full-time soldiers; if such existed the men would have been unable to 
do any work on the land, and would thus probably have been landless (and 
therefore low-class) Assyrians, or foreign mercenaries. As already suggested 
above, the term kisru in the title rab kvsrt may, on analogy with later usage, 
have referred to a corps of this kind. The second point concerns state labour. 
Under the Sargonid kings Uku might take the form of simple labour on behalf 
of the state—earth-moving, brick-making, etc.—and this was strictly called 
‘the king’s work’ (dulu ša Sarrt).™ This invites comparison with the phrase 
évpar garrs encountered in the Middle Assyrian laws, where different periods of 


21 Ungnad, RLA, 191, pp. 438-9, stele No. 67 and No. 57 (dated by Ungnad to Tiglathpileser IT 
for reasons not specified). 

22 We should probably inolude m this category the passage from an annalistic text referring to 
Akkur-ré&-iN I, quoted in Weidner, Die Inschriften Tukulti-Ninurtas I. und seiner Nachfolger 
(4 f. O, Beiheft 12), p. 68, No. 70: *hu-ra-sume! tHararg arm5-5u, where furdsu = *hurdd-Fu. 
Here the word seems to be contrasted with ' chariotry ', and refers to infantry, although it may 
not necessarily mean foot-soldiers. 

33 See Postgate, Neo-Assyrian royal grants and decrees (Studia Pohl, Ser. Maior, 1), 10 f£., and 
references in index, 128. Whether the Shalmaneser I passage KAH, 1, 13.1.30 da-ku-ut ERİN . ar83- 
ta as-ku-un belongs here is uncertain, see CAD, m (D), 141a. 

34 The best instance of this is Harper, 4 BL, 99, rev. 14’-16’, a passage which will be treated 
in the writer's study on Neo-Assyrian taxation. 
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the ‘ king's labour ’ are imposed as a form of punishment. Although no reference 
to the lang's labour 1s known to me outside the laws, 1t is of course possible, 
though by no means certain, that some of those who were called up to perform 
their tlku service in Middle Assyrian times found themselves engaged in the 
non-military activities of the špar šarri. 


2: THE MIDDLE ASSYRIAN LAWS, TABLET A, § 4D 


Having considered the occurrences of the word slkhu, we now turn to texts 
which deal with questions of land tenure, and in particular with the conditions 
under which land might be held from the state. We shall not return to slku 
until the final section. 

Our concern is first with the section of the Middle Assyrian laws mentioned 
above, which treats the problems encountered when the husband of a woman 
who has no other male relations to support her is taken captive. As this is 
one of the most elusive and important of all the laws, I shall first give the 
Akkadian text in full, with my own translation. _ 


46 [fum-m]a ut ta-ad-na-at If a woman has been given (in marriage), 

47 [ù] mu-us-sa na-ak-ru tl-te-gt and her husband has been taken by an 
enemy, ` 

48 4-mu-da ù DUMU-Ja la-&4-Àu (and) she has no father-in-law or gon, 

490 2 MU.MEÀ pa-ni mu-H-Ja ta-da-gal she shall belong to her husband for two 
years ; 

50 s-na 2 aro. MES an-na-te Sum-ma 3a a-Eka-l during theae two years, if there is not enough 

61 [Tja-[G£]-3u tai-Ia-ka-ma ta-qa-ab-bi to eat, she shall come and declare it. 

52 [fum-ma ja’-la-t-tu Ja &.cau-lim i-i If she is à villager of a palace, 

53 [(x) x ]1z-Ja &-Ja-kal-6 her [palace'] shall feed her, 

54 [(%) K-pa]-ar-&u te-ep-pa-á and she shall do ita? work. 

55 ([Aum-ma (x x) x) Ja-a hu-up-Fe 81-4 If she is the [wife'] of a þupsu, 

56 [ 1i ]-4a- kal! -5s Esa ass ] shall feed her, 

57 [ 1 uv ; 

58 &[ ] and, [if she is a free woman! and there is] 

59 A.BÀG[Érxcr(rcz)] a field and [a house at her disposal (7)], 

60 talla-ka-[ma tagabbs] she shall oome [and declare it] 

61 ma a-na a-ka-[ii x x x x {x za z)] saying: ‘[I have nothing] to eat’. 

62 lipr.kup.AMrEB 'ha-z$'-a-ma QAL. MES Ja-a URU (Then) the judges shall ask the mayor (and) 

63 ida u-ú-lu elders of the village 

64 ki-i A.BÀ & $ i-na URU Kwa-lu H-lu-ku-ú-ni whether the field and house belong in that 
village, 

65 A.BÀ ù f ana &-ku-la-i-5a (and) they shall sell the field and. house for 

66 4a2 wU.MES si-up-pu-fu her maintenance during the two years, on 

07 +-td-du-nu-né-ed-Fe her behalf (-4&). 

08 us-bat à fup-pa-Ja 1-fat-tu-ru She is ‘in waiting’ and they shall write a 
tablet for her (to that effect). 

60 2 wu.Mx3 fu-ma-al-la a-na mu-ut BWb-bi-5a She shall complete two years, (and) then 

70 tu-tt-ud-Sa-ab she may be * in waiting ’ for the husband of 
her ohoice, 

7l iup-pa-5a ki-i al-ma-te-ma 1-Jaj-u-ru. (and) they shall write a tablet for her as if 


she were an almattu (* widow °). 


35 Cuneiform text: Schroeder, KAF 1, ool. vi, 46-88 (p. 10); edited infer altos by Driver and 
Miles, The Assyrian laws, 412-15 (and discussion, 256-68); new translation and commentary by 
Cardascia, Les lois assyriennes, 217-30. 
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72 &um-ma i-na ar-kài UD . M8gB mu-us-sa If, after a time, her lost husband returns 

T8 halqu a-na ma-a-te i-tu-ú-ra to the land, he shall take (back) his wife 

74 pDaM-su fa a-na ki-1-di who waa married outeide (his household), 

75 ah-zu-ty-ti-ns 1-laq-qí-4J-8 

76 a-na DUMU.MES Ja a-na mu-ti-sa «r-Xi-e (but) he shall have no claim on any sons 

77 ul-du-tu-ti-ni la-a i-qar-rib she bore to her later husband— 

78 mwu-us-sa-ma ur-ks-ú $-laq-qí it is her later husband who takes (them). 

79 A.BÀ u É da ki-i ú'-kúl-la-i-5a The field and house which she had sold 

80 a-na SAM ga-me-er outside (his household) for her maintenance, 

Bl a-na ki-i-di ta-di-nu-t-ns 

82 JJum-ma a-na dan-na-ai LUGAL la-a e-ru-ub if it? has not entered the . . . of the king, 

83 ki-i ta-ad-nu-ni-ma id-dan he shall pay as (much as) was paid (for it 
before), 

B4 ù $-lag-qí and shall take (16 back); 

85 ù Sem-ma la-a it-iu-ti-ra and, if he has not returned, 


86 na ma-a-ie Ja-ni-fe-em-ma me-et 
87 A.BÀ-&u & f-su a-Sar LUGAL 
88 td-du-nw-d-ns $-+d-dan 


(but) died in another land, 
the king shall give (away) his field and his 
house wherever he wishes to give (it). 


Detailed notes io the translation 


40: püni muti-da tadaggal: this is rendered by Cardascia as ‘ elle demeurera . . . fidèle à son 
mari’ (of. CAD, rx (D), 23: ' has to wait...for her husband’). Although the sense ‘ wait’ is 
possible, one should at least consider the alternative meaning of the phrase ‘to belong to’; uf 
this were correct the passage would stress the legal righte of the husband, although of course the 
general import of the passage would not be altered, and is not in dispute. 

bl: the text has tallaka-ma, which means ‘ she shall come’ and not (ae Cardasoia) ‘ elle ira ’. 
The distinction 18 1mportant, because with the translation ‘ come’ the olause suggests that she is 
to come forward to the very authorities who are responsible for drafting the law. Since it is not 
specified in the text where, or to whom, she is to come, this does not give us any direct evidence 
as to the identity of the promulgators of the law; but it is at least possible that they are the 
judges mentioned below in l. 62. 

52: the case for Gldyitu is discussed by Cardascia (pp. 210-20); ıt is certainly the most 
plausible restoration so far proposed. 

53: the sign before ğa ends in (or is simply) a single horizontal ; both [a-b]u-4a and [ha-z3]-a4-3a 
have been suggested, but these are rejected, on adequate grounds, by Cardascia. He concludes 
(p. 220) * Selon toute vraisemblance, le texte contenait ioi le nom d'un fonotionnarre du Palais ’. 
A posaible restoration is therefore [$.G4]r-éa ‘ her palace’, which would compel us to translate 
inl. 52 * ofa palace '. The only objection I see to this restoration is that ékalw is usually feminine, 
while the verbal form, and especially the suffix -Fu in L 64 are both masculine. 

64: the accepted mterpretation of this line 1s unsatisfactory ; in the first place the suggested 
subject for tuküns (the husband) is not mentioned in the preceding two lunes, and possibly not at 
all, as such; in the second place, alaku is never elsewhere found with a field (or house) as direct 
object (see CAD, 1 (A), Pt. x, 313a, s.v. eglu o); finally, the present tense, although it could be 
defended, is not expected, and a preterite would be much easier. According to my translation, 
I suggest that alaku is used here in a transferred sense rather similar to the known Middle 
Assyrian usage ‘ to be fitting ’, for which see CAD, x (A), Pt. 1, 812b (aldku 31.). Admittedly the 
exact nuance— belong ’, ‘ go with '—which I am suggesting is not found elsewhere either, and 
time alone can show whether it is correct. 

66-67: ti-up-pu-su 1-td-du-nu-né-e3-4e: these two verbs are perhaps the most oruoial of the 
whole section. Both, for different reasons, are of uncertain translation; Cardascia electa to 
translate ‘ on attribuera .. . (et) on les lui délivrera ', thus following CAD, rv (E), 232a: ' shall 
assign a field... and give (it) to her . . .'. It is true that uppusu + naddnu is not otherwise 
attested in Middle Assyrian, but in Neo-Assyrian legal documents it is used in alternation with the 
more frequent uppusu + laqa'u as the technical term for ‘to sell’ (thus e.g. ND 212, 5-7 (un- 
published): PN, ana PN, á-tap-pi& $-H-din). In this combination uppu£u ** must have a specific 


15 This is a regular form for the Assyrian D stem infinitive and permansive of verbs I 'ayin; . 
of. in NAss. texte up-pu-sat (von Soden, GAG, Ergánzungsheft (Analecta Orientala, 47), p. 20**, 
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legal connotation which still eludes us, but which will have been similar (at least) to CAD’s 
suggested translation (ibid., 231a) ‘to conclude a sales agreement’. It is difficult to separate 
this Neo-Assyrian usage from the law’s uppudy -|- nadinu, and hence I would maintain that our 
clause here must mean ' they shall sell’. However, it is evident from the remainder of the law 
that the house and field were not sold to the abandoned wife, and we must therefore render the 
dative suffix on the verb as ' for her ', ‘ on her behalf ’,?” and assume that the judges (or perhaps 
the mayor and elders) are acting in place of her husband in selling the property to someone else. 

68: us-bat ù fuppa-sa išatturu: this phrase cannot simply be translated ‘she shall dwell 
(there) and they shall write her tablet ’, since this does not give the foree of the use of the perman- 
sive; the permansive used before a normal tense has usually to be translated with a subordinate 
clause, sometimes temporal, and sometimes modal. The usage is best documented for Babylonian 
(M. B. Rowton, JNHS, xx1, 4, 1962, 271ff., and R. Frankena, Bibliotheca Orientalis, XIX, 3-4, 
1962, 104, references I owe to K. R. Veenhof), but certainly aleo existed in Assyrian (Rowton, 
art. oit., 277; sahrdku-ma ziti da bit abi-ni ina alym talgs ‘while I was small, you took...’, COT, 
v, plate 14a, 6-8, quoted by Frankena, loc. cit.; and K. Hecker, Grammatik der Kultepe-T'exte 
(Analeota Orientalia, 44), § 185). I can find no exact parallel to the usage with & rather than 
-ma,** but the sense must be either ' while she is dwelling . . . ', or * because... °, or even perhaps 
‘although ...’. A final decision seems impossible at the moment. 

Here and in 1. 70 (w)asibu must have a special meaning. This must be defined with reference 
to those passages where the verb is used with ana muti (laws, tablet A, § 36, and KAJ 9, 29f. ; 
see CAD, 1 (A), Pt. x, 402) ; CAD, loo. cit., translates 1. 70 ‘ she may live with a husband of her 
choice ’, but this is difficult to reconcile with the use of ana. It seems better to translate ' she shall 
wait for the husband of her choice '. In KAJ 9, property is left by a man to his wife, on condition 
that ana muti là tuégab ' she shall not wait for a husband °; if she does so, she shall take nothing 
away. Support for this translation, rather than ‘ she shall live with ', comes from Tell al-Rimah, 
in the text TR 4251 (Iraq, xxx, 1, 1968, 93-5), where the writer remarks: ‘act &-i an-ni-ki-e-em 
"'a-na mu-tim wa-sa-ba-[am] ®u-ul ha-cd-ha-at *qa-du-um DUMU .aEB-rt-d %a-na & ia-ba-mi-da-ma 
Hf 4L lk * that woman does not want to wait for a husband here; let her go with her sons to the 
house of her brother-in-law ’.** All these passages go to suggest that a married woman who had 
lost her husband and wished to remarry was said to ' be waiting for a husband’; perhaps, if she 
did not wish to remarry, or (as here) was unable to, she was simply ‘ in waiting '. If this 15 correot 
—and 1t does at least give some significance to usbat—then the condition of ‘ being in waiting ' 
was legally recognized, since a tablet could be written acknowledging it, different from the kind 
of tablet which would be written if she were a woman with no surviving male support (almaitu). 
For the duration of the two years, the deserted wife is treated as if she were a widow who had a 
father-in-law or sons to support her. We may note in passing that this use of wasdbum reveals an 
Assyrian practice in the Old Babylonian text from Tell al-Rimab. 

79-84: the basic statement in these lines is egla 4 béta . . . tlagqy ‘ he shall take (back) the 
field and house ', where the Haggi is preceded by what is in effeot a condition: ' (if) he (re)pays 
as was paid ' (ki tadniini-ma iddan à). In 79-81, Cardascia translates ‘ qui, au titre de son (= de 
la femme) entretien, ont été donnés au dehors pour un prix entier. ..'; this cannot be right, 
because (a-di-nu-t-ns must be preterite (laddinüni) and not permansive (which would be tadnüni, 
as in l. 83), so that it is the wife who is here said to have sold the field and house.!? This would 


8 970); urrubu (adbu), ABL, 427, rev.3; utiuku (etdku), ABL, 170 rev. 14; utturu (eáru), CAD, 
iv (E), 405-6 (in legal cages); ul-lu-e (elau), Irag, xvir, 2, 1955, p. 127, 1. 35; of, also below, 
p. 610, n. 50. 

27 The uge of a dative suffix to give this meaning does not require documentation, but of. 
sfatturuntséy ‘they shall write for him ' in KAJ 177, 17. 

19 KAJ 177, 13-16 (Summa ing pdni-s mamma là eri£ 4 tadnadsu) has a sort of apodotio d 
which is also attested in Old Assyrian (Hecker, Grammatik der Küllepe-Texte, § 138a). 

1? This interpretation agrees well with the fact that she is to go with her sons to the house of 
her brother-in-law, thus joining his family group; she could hardly remove them from their 
father's authority if he were alive. We must assume, however, that the be-la-sá.nu of l. 20, 
whose husband 18 alive, 1s different from the be-la-as-su-[nu] of l. 4; this is supported by the 
&anitam of 1. 20, which should introduce & new topic (or we could translate ' the other (== Janitam) 
Bé&lassunu ° |). 

30 I know of no other instance where *parisüni stands for parsüni in MAss., although it is 
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clearly be impossible according to earlier interpretations of the seotion, but if the land was sold 
on her behalf, as I have suggested, then she may easily be said here to have sold 1t herself. The 
weakness in Cardascia's translation is realized by the editor himself: he is forced to translate 
ki tadnilni-ma iddan as ‘ selon (les conditions auxquelles) ils avaient été (antérieurement) con- 
cédés, il paiera (un cens) et il (les) prendra ". This he has to take as referring to the payment of 
rent (or similar) by the first husband on the same terms as the second husband, and he nghtly 
remarks that ‘on s’étonne que le rédacteur ait éludé le vocable qui efit éclairé sa pensée: par 
exemple biltu iddan ...'. The idea that we have to do with rent is in any case contradicted by the 
phrase ana sim gamer, which is used regularly in Middle Assyrian documenta with nadanw to 
describe a completed sale, and could not be applied to a pledge or payment of rent. The use of 
this phrase here 1s confirmation that in ll. 66—7 the property was indeed being legally sold, and 
not merely ‘ assigned ’. 

82: summa ana dan-na-at garri lá érub : this phrase is still unclear. It has traditionally (and 
no doubt correctly) been compared with the mmilar phrase in the Code of Hammurapi (88 27-8). 
which is usually rendered ' in a fortress ' or * in the armed forces’ (of the king), However, this 
rendering is itself uncertain, and dannutu (*dannatu) or dannátu is not known elsewhere in Middle 
Assyrian texts with any such meaning; moreover, as realized by other commentators, it is 
awkward to have a man supposedly re-entering the armed forces even before he has reclaimed his 
wife and land. Rather, we require in this context a phrase which will in some way preclude the 
land’s resale to its original owner, and such & condition is more likely to apply to the land than to 
the man. I therefore take it that the subject of érub is the land, and this is supported by the 
preterite tense of the verb, which makes the action previous to the man’s return (eglu is used by 
itaelf, without betu, in 1. 64 also). Therefore I would propose that the phrase in some way describes 
the assumption of the landa into the royal domain, from which they cannot be redeemed by the 
original owner (exact semantio shift of *dannaiu uncertain). 


Discussion 

Since my version of the law differs considerably from that of earlier editors, 
it may be useful to summarize their position before drawing conclusions from 
my revised translation; this will define the points at issue. To do this I rely 
chiefly on the translation and commentary of Cardascia (219-26), who has 
selected the best of the previous versions and made improvements of his own. 

In general there is agreement about the meaning of the opening section of 
the law (ll. 46-57). From 1. 57 onwards, according to Cardascia (pp. 221 ff.), 
we are concerned with the case of a soldier who is provided with a ‘ fief’ in 
return for his military service ;*? he is of superior social standing to the two 
previously mentioned classes, since his wife is not required to work for her 
living during his absence. Further, during the two years which she must wait 
for him, her maintenance is provided for her, by the enjoyment of a house and 
field assigned to her by the authorities. Cardascia here takes analogies from 
Old Babylonian practice to support his contention that, in the absence of the 
holder (or any eligible substitute), the land must in theory revert immediately 
to the crown (here represented by the authorities, i.e. the judges and the mayor 


quite acceptable in late NAss. Professor Garelh refers me for this passage to J. Lewy, Das 
Verbum in den ‘ altassyrischen Gesetzen ’ (Berliner Beitrage zur Keilschriftforschung, 1, 4), p. 37, 
n. 3, and p. 72, n. 9, but this is in fact the only mstance quoted. 

31 Tt should be noted that the only reason for supposing that the man waa on military service 
is the phrase ‘an enemy has taken her husband’ (l. 47); this could, however, also refer to a 
merchant (cf. Code of Hammurapi, § 103), and there are therefore no grounds for assuming 
a priori that the land in debate in the second part of the law is held by him in return for military 
service in which he 18 engaged. 
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and the elders of the village) before it can be reassigned to her for the period 
concerned. He concedes that the land she receives will almost certamly have 
been exactly the same as her husband’s original ‘fief’; the reason for the 
intervention of the local authorities is to ensure that the woman is indeed 
entitled to the land. 

Ll. 69-78 deal with the remarriage of the woman who holds the ' fief’, and 
various possible consequences. Cardascia rightly rejects Szlechter’s hypothesis 
that the section concerns all remarriages. This passage is fairly straight- 
forward, but the ensuing section has given much trouble. Broadly, Cardascia 
follows Szlechter, and supposes that the land (and house) which was given to 
the woman for her maintenance 18 somehow rented to a third person (although 
this is not stated in the text), so that her maintenance is in fact to be provided 
from the rent collected by her from the lease of the land (see above, p. 505, 
note to ll. 79-84). This theory is necessary because on the return of the first 
husband the land is clearly not in his wife’s possession, but has to be recovered 
by him from a third party. Finally, Cardascia seems to agree with Driver and 
Miles that the clause in ll. 82-4 implies that the returned captive would be 
reinvested with the ‘ fief’, even though no longer engaged in military service. 
It is surely correct, that he is reinvested with the land, although the difficulty 
they envisage is removed if we assume that the ‘ fiefs ’ of the kind here treated 
were held more permanently (as a hereditary right), and not, as they assume, 
only by men actively engaged in military service. 

Detailed reasons for rejecting the basis of the views just described have been 
given in the commentary, and it now only remains to put forward my own 
reconstruction. The law is framed in the typical rambling, almost anecdotal, 
style of this legislator, and defies any quick analysis. For our purposes we may 
take it in two main parts, first, the provisions for the maintenance of the 
'grass-widow ° during her two years of waiting, and secondly, the procedure 
to be followed on the unexpected return of the first husband after her re- 
marriage. 

Ll 46-71: the introduction to the law gives us the basic premises: a 
married woman has been left without means of support because she has no sons, 
or father-in-law, and her husband has been captured by an enemy.™ In these 
circumstances she must wait for two years before she may reattach herself to 
another family, and this section determines how she is to be supported during 
that period. The method of support depends on her husband’s social or legal 
status; in two cases (when the wife is a ‘ villager dependant of the palace ’, 
and when the husband is a hupéu), the position is simple, and the responsibility 
is fairly easily assigned, although the details are lost in the break. It is the 
third case which leads to complications, and from this point onwards the law 
concerns exclusively the third case, that of the woman whose husband held a 
field and house. The complications largely follow because the legislator has 


5% Not necessarily in battle; see p. 605, n. 31. 
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tried to describe simultaneously the fate of the woman and the fate of the 
property. 

The provisions are as follows: like the other women, she has to come before 
the authorities (probably themselves the judges); the judges will then inquire 
of the local authorities of the village to establish that the property does belong 
there, and having done this they are to sell the property on her behalf in order 
to provide for her maintenance during the two years.? Presumably the 
proceeds of the sale are handed over to her, and would have been sufficient for 
two years’ maintenance. 

The question which confronts us here, is why the field (and house) had to be 
sold at all, and, initially, at least, two answers seem to be possible. The answer 
may be one of expediency, in that, without male relations, the woman may be 
unable to cultivate the land for herself, whether for physical or social reasons— 
such as an absence of rights to arrange for hired labour, ete. ; if this is the case, 
then the intervention of the judges will have been necessary because she does 
not herself have the legal right to dispose of property owned by her husband. 
The alternative answer would postulate legal reasons why the woman should not 
be permitted to continue enjoying the land in her husband's absence.*4 This 
seems less likely, since men must often have been away for long periods without 
prejudicing their wives’ right to derive their living from the property, and an 
extension of such a period for two years would not create great problems. More 
significantly, this whole section is drafted so that the measures described are 
only taken at the woman’s own request, and it is explicitly stated that she is 
only expected to come forward if she has no means of support. The former 
explanation must therefore be the correct one. 

Ll. 72-85: if, after she has remarried, the wife's first husband returns, the 
law provides that he may recover both his wife and his property. The wife 
returns from her second husband’s household (although her sons must stay), 
while his land has to be bought back from the man who acquired it from the 
judges acting on his wife’s behalf; there is, incidentally, no reason to suppose 
that this man is the same as the wife’s second husband. 

Ll. 85-8 prescribe that if the man does not return, the king shall give the 
field and house to anyone he may choose. This introduces us to a central 
problem : it appears to contradict the previous statement that the property is 
to have been sold off ‘ for the full price’ to the third party. As I have said, 
ana sim gamer nadanu is the phrase used in an ordinary sale, and there is 
nothing in the text to indicate that this sale, made by the authorities, was any 
less permanent than an ordinary private sale.3¢ We may therefore be justified 


33 The subject of uppusu iddununedée in ll. 66-7 is probably the judges, who are the subject 
of the preceding verb, and not the mayor and elders. 

34 Such as those adduced by Cardascia (222), by analogy with Babylonia. 

35 * Xf there is not enough to eat...’ (Il. 50-1). 

36 Except, of course, for the right of the previous owner to buy the land back, but this is 
specifically provided for by the law. 
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in deducing that even land sold normally was not held outright by the pur- 
chaser, but, under certain circumstances, was also liable to revert to the king. 
A clue as to what such circumstances might be 1s given us by this very law. 
I hope to show below that lands held under a concession from the crown were 
liable to revert to the crown when no member of the family to which the con- 
cession was made survived. In this case, the first husband had not reappeared, 
and henoe his family was effectively defunct and the lands would be expected to 
revert to the crown, as stated. Apparently the fact that they had already been 
sold to a third party (ana kidt) does not affect this: once the original con- 
cessionaire’s claim lapses, the grant is automatically cancelled, whoever may be 
holding the field at that moment. However, we need not suppose that the new 
owner in the law goes entirely without compensation for his loss—when the 
king ‘ gives’ the field he may do no more than concede the rights to tenure, 
while the monetary value of the land could be subject to different arrangements. 


3: ALLOCATION OF TENURES BY THE CROWN 


The discussion of the final part of the law leads us to consider in greater 
detail the evidence for land tenure and ita conditions under the Middle Assyrian 
monarchy. Recently Garelli has dealt with the question of ‘ feudal’ land tenure 
at this period, and with the problems of private and public ownexship.?? He 
distinguishes three main categories of land: that owned by the (local or central) 
palace (i.e. the king, the state), private property, and land leased (or otherwise 
made over) by the palace to private persons.?? While admitting that such 
categories must have existed, I try to show in the discussion below that those 
lands placed by Garelli in the last category should rather be considered normal 
‘private’ property, and, in particular, that the texts relating to grants or 
concessions from the palace refer to ordinary private land tenure. 

There is a small group of texts from Assur, mostly of a rather early date,?? 
whose common feature is that they record the transfer of a right to land tenure 
by the state from one party to another; three of the texts describe the 
property so transferred as zitti čkalls. While not all the tablets document all 
the possible stages in the transaction, as a group they attest four phases into 
which the procedure may be divided. 

(1) The original ‘ ownership’ of the land, under a man whose claim has 
lapsed for some reason. Here the chief problem is why the man’s claim should 


37 Semiteca, xvu, 1967, 6-27, especially 6-14. 

38 ibid., 6. 

39 Dating: AS$ur-nirari II (1426-1420), KAJ 177, with mention of AXÉur-rabi; Adssur-bél- 
nišē-šu (1419-1411), tablets mentioned in KAJ 162 and 172; Erib-adad (1882-1360), KAJ 183, 
KAJ 160 (also mentions [ ASSiur]-ubalht, as crown prince); ASSur-uballit I (1365-1330), KAJ 178, 
KAF 212 (dates after Brinkman in Oppenheim, Ancient Mesopotamia, 340). 

io The texte referred to in this section are: KAJ 160; 162; 172; 173 (= KAF 210); 177; 
183 (= KAV 93); KAV 212. 

‘Iya LA &.G4L-lim (KAJ 172); gA.LA É.GAr-lhm a-di Bx-fa (KAJ 173); Sg-um da HA.LA 
É aat-lim (KAJ 183; see below, p. 510, n. 51). 
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have lapsed. As Garelli has pointed out,“ in three cases (KAJ 160; 162; 
KAF 212 4) the man is called a !$na-ia-a-is(m), and this must be compared with 
the use of the same word in the Akkadian texts from Ugarit, where it seems to 
mean a ' feudal tenant from whom his land has been withdrawn ' (‘ Lehnsmann, 
dem das Land entzogen wird ', AHw., s.v.; see Nougayrol, PRU, m, 29). It is 
obvious that in these three Middle Assyrian occurrences also the term must be 
connected with the withdrawal of the man’s rights to the land. Two reasons 
have been suggested for his loss of these rights: death,** and forfeiture as a 
penalty.55 While the evidence is not very conclusive, neither of these seems very 
satisfactory ; the first is unlikely because at Ugarit the nasálu is known to be 
alive; the second suggestion is not impossible, but is questionable in view of the 
relatively frequent occurrence of the term. There is, however, a third possi- 
bility, not that the first holder was dead, but that he had no heir to inherit the 
concession on his eventual death. Without going into the etymology of the 
word, it seems possible that a naidlu may have been the male equivalent of an 
almatitu—i.e. a man with no living father and no male heirs.*® As such, on his 
death, there would under Middle Assyrian laws of inheritance be no available 
heir to his property.*" This would furnish an explanation for the reversion of 
the land to the crown. 

(2) The reversion of the land to the king. The only texts which help us 
here are those which refer to a zitts ekallt. It is generally agreed that the phrase 
zitis ekally must describe land which has in some way reverted from private 


42 op. cit., 10. 

‘3 It should be noted at this stage that no text has both the term zs: ékalls and the word 
nasdiu. The connexion I make between the two is purely on the grounds of the similarity of the 
transactions. 

44 Opinion attributed to Koschaker by Garelli (10); but not expressed in NK RA, for which 
see below, n. 45. It seems rather to have been an idea discarded by Nougayrol (PRU, mm, 
p. 29, n. 5). 

48 So Koschaker, NX RA (Neue keilschriftiche Rechtsurkunden aus der Hl-Amarna Zest 
(Abhandlungen der Sáohsisehen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. KI., xxxix, 5), 
Leipzig, 1928), 44 (with reference to ziii &kalli), and Nougayrol, P RU, xu, p. 29, with notes (4) 
and (5), p. 284 ' (exploitant) défaillant '. 

is This proposal gains support from the difficult N Ass. letter (from Assur) KAY 197, 58-60: 
an-ni-u la “par-u-ni &u-u na-a-a-Iu! fu-u i-na É m PAP-u-a-8U e-tar-ba ... * this man is not our 
brother, he is a nasálu (and) he has entered the house of Abue-eriba . . .' (emendation after von 
Soden, 4Hw., 717a). 

47 Once (a) the father died and (b) the brothers had made the division, the separate brothers 
had no rights to property which had been divided, even if the line of one brother died out. This is 
indicated not only by tablet A, § 45, discussed above, but by § 25, where only the undivided 
brothers of an almatiu’s husband have any right to property he gave her. 

The role of the extended family in Middle Assyrian times has, in my opinion, been exaggerated. 
Most families probably stayed together during the life of the paterfamilias, but evidence that this 
state of affairs usually survived his death for any length of time is scanty. It is true that the laws 
often mention the case of ‘ undivided ° brothers (see Cardascia, 71), but this may equally well be 
taken to show that it was an uncommon situation which required legislation preowsely because 
the solution was not accepted by tradition. I would compare the position in Assyria with that 
desoribed in P. Stirling, Turkish village, New York, 1900, 131 ff., where he says ‘ The rule 18 clear. 
On the death of a household head, his sons are expected within a reasonable period to divide up 
the property between them and establish separate independent households '. 
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‘ownership’ to the royal domain; the use of the word zwtu ‘share’ would 
seem to imply that only a part of the land concerned went to the state, and 
this is the view expressed by D’yakonov, for example, with reference to the 
case of Bur-Sarru.48 However, there is in fact no evidence that tenures called 
zitti &kalls formed only a part of the property, and I suggest that the position 1s 
much simplified if we take zittu to mean, roughly, no more than ' inheritance ’,*® 
thus leaving it open whether one or more persons did in fact inherit. This allows 
us to take zitts ékalls to mean ‘ an inheritance (of land) falling to the palace ’, Le. 
the normal term for land reverting to the state in default of any other heir(s). 

In the other texts, which do not use the term 2125? ekalh, we only know that 
the land had previously been held by another owner because the land conceded 
is identified by reference to his name; particular interest attaches to KAV 212, 
which, although difficult, seems to document the transfer of all a man's 


property.50 

(3) The redistribution of the land. Land which has reverted in this way to 
the king is formally reissued to a new holder in three texts, KAJ 173 (= KAV 
210): KAJ 177, and KAF 212. Only in KAJ 173 is the land designated as 


1$ op. cit., 216. He states: ' the existence of extended families almost excluded the possibility 
of death without an herr. Bemdes, in two of the cases when the documents mention the “ share of 
the palace " (i.e. in the “ house ” of Pür-áarri and in that of Samai-dmeri) there is not a shadow of 
doubt that this ‘ share” was situated in the “ house " of a man who had either nephews and 
other relatives, or several sons '. On the other hand 

(1) Only sons would inherit (see p. 509, n. 47). 

(2) Šamaš-āmerī is too oommon a name to prove that this Samas-ameri (in KAJ 174) is 
identical with that m KAJ 1 (see Ebeling, MAOG, xm, 1, 1939, 81); the same applies to the 
possible identity of Igáiu in KAJ 149, who was a grandfather, and the Igàiu called a nalu in 
KAJ 160 (Ebeling, op. oit., 45). 

(3) If it be argued (with Fine, HUCA, xxiv, 1952-3, p. 200, n. 11) that some of Bur-Éarru's 
property was inherited by his nephews or their sons, this 1s incorrect. The only property known 
to have belonged to Bur-Barru is mentioned in KAJ 172, where it is a ziii ekalli ; the rest of the 
property referred to by Fine came from his brother, Kubi-&reš, who presumably inherited it 
direot from their father, Bélia. 

(4) As to the name ‘ Bür(Pür)-Éar(ru) ’ (thus Ebeling, D'yakonov, eto.) the copy in KAJ 172, 
2, and 175, 10, makes ıt quite possible that we should prefer the (known) deity *riSXPAK to a dbur, 
particularly when we compare the sign read bur by Ebeling in KAJ 74, 3. The name should 
perhaps therefore be read Ti&pak-iar. 

** As we shall see below, ziliu is commonly used to mean ' inherited property’; the shift of 
meaning from ‘ share’ to ‘ inherited share’ to ‘ inheritance ’ is not difficult; of. already the use 
in the late OAss. text quoted in p. 516, n. 78. 

501-3: A.BA-34... . ù m bb Fu a-Sar d? -zu-bu-t-ns ‘ his land and his! ... wherever it 18 
deposited '. For uzzub as D permansive of ezãbu see above, p. 503, n. 26; the rare D stem will be 
due to the plural subject (‘ Poebel-Pi'el °}; for & used syllabically see KAJ 2, 12 (von Soden, 
Analeota Orientalia, 42, p. 51, No. 264). 

9t This text disposes of the zitti kalli together with ite corn (see p. 608, n. 41). This must mean 
that the new reoipient is also given the orops actually standing on the land. KAJ 188 mentions 
the corn of a zits kalli by itself; in this caso Iddin-aššur must presumably have been granted the 
crops (unharvested because of the death intestate of the owner) while the land itself was still 
undistributed. 

53 Here Koschaker translates usahhirūni (1. 9) as ‘ uberlassen hatte’ (NK RA, p. 47, n. 2) and 
takes it to describe the issue of the land to Kidinnia. Certain restoration of ll. 7-8 seems imposmble, 
and the reason for the re-allotment of the land must therefore also remain uncertain; a simple 
rendering of saffuru as ' to return ', ‘ to hand back’ might be considered. 
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zits &kalls, but in the other texts the previous owner is mentioned by name, and 
the king (uklu) was involved in each transaction. There can therefore be no 
reason to doubt that they too refer to zitit ékalls land, although it is far from 
proved. 

The chief problem about the reissue of land is whether it is given to its new 
owner on the same terms as those under which it would originally have been 
granted. On this point the evidence is rather scanty. The term used for the 
reissue is simply nadanu, which tells us nothing, and there are no provisions as 
to duties or restrictions which apply to the land. We should be in a better 
position to answer this question if we knew how the original holder could 
establish Ats claim to the land : it is natural to assume that he received a simple 
tablet with the royal seal, confirming his right to the land, but we have no 
example of such a text, and it is obviously also conceivable that some holdings 
of this kind were by custom long-established, and needed no such documenta- 
tion. However, it is possible that a reference to such a tablet does exist: in 
KAJ 160 and 172 (for which see below, under (4)) tablets giving the rights to a 
tenure are mentioned, but it is not absolutely clear at what stage these docu- 
ments were prepared and sealed by the crown; in KAJ 162, however, the 
tablets bearing the royal seal are definitely those ‘ of ’ ($a) Sama’-magir, who is 
described as a natàalu.5? It therefore appears that the original owner could have 
a sealed tablet similar to (though obviously not identical with) those actually 
known to us in the case of a reissue.5* Why in these instances the original 
tablet should also retain any validity after the land’s redistribution is unknown ; 
we can only say that although the land is ' given’ to the new ' owners ', some 
recognition is made of the fact that it had previously been another man’s 
tenure.55 

Note finally that in KAY 212, 10, and KAJ 177, 16, provision is made for 
the new recipient to dispose of other possible claims before taking undisputed 
possession, 58 

(4) Transfer of the deeds. Finally, in three of the texts we witness tablets 
such as those just discussed being themselves transferred. In two cases the 
tablet(s) concerned are simply sold, and with them the right to the possession 
of the land. In the third document (KAJ 162) the ' seller’ of the tablet does 
not in fact have the right to dispose of the property yet, but he is able to 
deposit the deeds confirming his eventual right to it in a house of his creditor 
to act as a security, and provision is made that if he gains the right to the land, 
he is to sell it to his creditor and to no other." The reason why the ' seller ° 

s3 L]. 2-4: [1 thuppu sa NA; KISIB, m-da&sur-bá-nidé-5u ukli(m) [Sa ™-TBamad-magir . 
[:3]naiali. 

5! viz. KAJ 173, 177, and KAY 212. 

55 The explanation for this is probably that the original tablet contained an accurate desorip- 
tion of the property, which was not necessarily repeated on the new one (e.g. KAJ 173). 

56 KAY 212, 10-11 : ú-za-ak-ka-ma t-lag-qi ‘ he shall clear (it) and (then) take (it)’; KAJ 177, 
16-17: ú-za-ak-ka-ma tup-pa dan-na-ta i-sa-at-tu-ru-ni-t§-su “he shall clear (it) and (then) they 


will write a “ valid tablet " for him’. 
s? See Koschsker, NKRA, 46~7. 
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(Ilu-ta&mar) does not have the right to sell the tablets at once is because the 
property is not yet ‘cleared’ for him; various reasons for this could be sug- 
gested, but it may simply be that the natalu (Samas-magir) was not yet dead, 
and that arrangements for the land’s distribution could still be made in advance. 

The noteworthy feature about these three texts is that private persons were 
able to make a transfer of the possession of a crown tenure without apparent 
royal intervention. It suggests that once the right to the land has been 
(re-)conceded the crown retains no further interest in it, unless the entitlement 
of the original holder (or his descendants) lapses. 

To sum up, zitti ékalls was a term applied to land which had gone to the 
crown in the absence of any other heir. There is no reason to suppose that the 
land was so designated before it became apparent that no heir was available, 
and hence there is no good reason to differentiate this kind of land, which may 
revert to the crown, from any other land held under normal conditions of 
private ‘ownership’. This is opposed to the view of Garelli (Semitica, XVII, 
1967, p. 9, n. 3), that in KAJ 172 and 173 the ziti ekallum ša bit PN may be a 
tenure conceded by the king, which reverted by law to the crown at the death 
of the holder, and is therefore not normal, privately ' owned °, land. Rather, 
I would maintain that all privately “owned ' land was originally conceded by 
the crown to its ‘ owners’, and that it therefore naturally reverts to the crown 
for concession when (and probably only when) the direct line of succession fails. 


4: EVIDENCE FROM THE LAND SALE DOCUMENTS 


Since we have broached the subject of land tenure, it 1s clearly desirable to 
consider the evidence of the land sale documents.5? To deal with the procedure 
of land sale in detail is beyond the scope of this article, and I must therefore 
restrict the discussion to two main points: the distinction between inherited 
land (zittu) and purchases (3 amdtu),®® and the evidence for the intervention 
of the state in the ' ordinary ' land transaction. 

zitu and &'amátu. In KAJ 158 Samaii-tukulti sells to Bil-kube (reading of 
name uncertain) 12 sku of land, which is to be taken either from his (Samas- 
tukulti’s) inheritance, or from his purchases, or from the purchases of his 
father; a similar provision is found in KAJ 155, and in KAJ 149 the land 
being sold is described as ‘ from the purchases of Igaiu, his grandfather’. The 
fact that a distinction of this kind is remembered for two generations, and is 
mentioned in these legal documents, implies that it must have had some legal 


58 The texts which form the basis of the ensuing discussion are KAJ 146-56, 164, 174-6, and 
179 (1n addition to those already discussed in § 3). Note the paucity of the texts. 

59 Zittu: KAJ 148, 4-5, 30; 149, 4; 151, 8; 163, 6; 155,5; 164, 7; 174, 8; 175, 16-17; 
179, 9; also (?) 24, 14. 

Si'amütu: KAJ 149, 6; 153, 5-6; 155, 5-6; 164, 10; 175, 21 (9); 179, 10 (written &i-ma- 
tu-4u); this last variant spelling suggests that the usual wrting stands for mälu with the 
aleph creating an audible a-sound before the m. 

It should be noted that these two terms are not found on their own; we always have zitts/ 
$S amät PN or ziitu-&. 
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significance, and suggests that the two kinds of land are held under different 
terms. Given all that we know of the meticulous recording of the Assyrian 
scribes, we may thus fairly assume that there was documentary evidence to 
demonstrate the different nature of the two kinds of holding, and a clue to the 
kind of document may be found in KAJ 164. This text records the sale of two 
tablets together with the land to which they constitute the entitlement; the 
present owner of the tablets is Masi-Samas, but he inherited them through his 
father from his grandfather, Itti-ih-balàtu. He in turn had bought the land 
from two sons of Kubi-éreá (probably his uncle of that name, so that the sons 
were his first cousins), who had inherited the property in the ordinary way.®° 
The tablets concerned were presumably prepared at the time when Itti-ih-balatu 
bought the land, and they will therefore be tablets documenting the transfer 
of ‘ownership’ to him from the brothers, Samaá-nasir and Urad-Serua (it is 
much less likely that the tablets were bought by Itti-ili-balatu from them as 
title-deeds, which would mean that they only recorded the entitlement of the 
two brothers to the land, and that a separate document would be needed to 
show the change of ownership). In either case, we have the unusual situation 
that the tablets giving the entitlement can be passed on with the land from one 
‘owner’ to the next; we observed a similar procedure in the case of two 
zitis ékall texts (see above, p. 511, under (4)). I shall return below to the 
question of why tablets were handed on in these instances and not in others ; 
for the time being our concern is with the distinction between &’amdtu and 
zittu lands. 

This distinction has been discussed by D’yakonov (207-8), and he concludes 
that the ‘difference between zitu and §’amdtu most probably consisted in 
that the former was a part of the common estate of the family, while the latter 
was in the private possession of the purchaser’. This distinction depends on 
D’yakonov’s conception of the extended family, which I do not think can be 
demonstrated for the Middle Assyrian period, and it is therefore hard to accept.?? 
He also maintains that ' & plot bought by one's father or grandfather became 
zitu, a hereditary share, in the following generations '.53 This is also question- 


«0 This is shown by the zitti (ga LA) before the name of Urad-Serua; it may be accidental 
that the term does not also appear before his brother’s name. 

el amt (l. 10) stands closer to the mention of the land than to that of the tablets, and 
elsewhere it always refers to land. 

$3 Despite the opinion of Koschaker (NKRA, 40) and D'yakonov (206 ff.), I see no 1eason to 
assume the existence of joint family holdings (after the death of the father) as a regular feature. 
Individuals disposed of land called zitiu just as freely as 4i’amdiu land, which would be impossible 
if the former were shared with other members of the family (or Esgentumsgemeinschaft) or com- 
munity, and the latter not. See p. 509, n. 47, and p. 510, n. 75. 

** No evidence is given for this assertion, although support for it night be sought in KAJ 149, 
where property desoribed as ' the purchases of hia’ (the seller's) ‘ grandfather " inoludes as the 
last item ‘a well, his inheritance’ (HA .LAa-fu). Zaitu here might refer to the well only, but ıt 
could be taken to apply to the whole property, which would then, uniquely, be desoribed both as 
&'amátu and as zittu. If this is indeed go, it would mean that zitu was here understood to mean an 
‘inherited purchase ', and not a true ' inheritance '. The text referred to in p. 510, n. 78, may 
reflect a similar usage. 
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able: KAJ 164, just quoted, shows that the distinction was maintained over at 
least two generations, and KAJ 153 and 149 also refer to the * purchases ' of a 
man’s father or grandfather. It is obviously conceivable that after some 
length of time purchased lands, which were of course also inherited by the next 
generation, may have been referred to as zittu, but what evidence we have points 
in the other direction. If all inherited land was identical, whether originally 
purchased or ‘ hereditary ’, there would be no purpose in retaining the distinction, 
nor in the long ‘ case-histories ’ we find in some of the texts.9** It follows that 
zuiu land means not just ‘inherited’, but more precisely ' non-purchased 
hereditary land’, and my suggestion is that it corresponds to land which had 
been originally conceded directly to the family by the crown. 

As D’yakonov has observed,® the legal effect of a sale of zittu land differed 
apparently in no way from that of the sale of purchased land. From the point 
of view of the new ‘owner’ this is perhaps not very surprising, since both 
would become ‘ purchases ' for him without distinction, but it seems from texts 
where the buyer is given the choice of ‘ hereditary ' or purchased land without 
any condition, that there was in fact very little differenoe between the two types 
for the seller &180.59 Why then waa the distinction important? We have seen 
that in the law (tablet A, § 45) land sold outside the family (ana kidt) was hable 
to revert to the crown if the original owner failed to return and reclaim it. 
As I suggested there, the law seems to show that once the original conces- 
sionaire’s claim has lapsed (owing to death or disappearance), the land reverted 
to the state (becoming, according to my theory, a ziti ekallt), and could then be 
re-conceded. Whether under such circumstances the party which lost the land 
received any compensation is unknown; in any case, if this reconstruction is 
correct, the purchaser would be aware of the risk he was running since it would 
be clear whether the family of the original concessionaire was liable to die out 
in the near future. If all ‘ ordinary ' land was subject to these conditions, we 
should have a very clear distinction between 3’amatu and zittu since the former 
would theoretically be liable to revert to the crown due to causes unconnected 
with the new ‘owner’; however, the evidence is very slender, and we cannot 
assert this with certainty. 

State interveniton. A regular feature of land sale texts is a set of provisions 
reading: ‘he (/they) shall “ clear ” the land (from claims) and measure (it) 
with the royal measure, and he (/they) shall write the “ valid tablet " (tuppa 
dannata) before (*: ana pdns) the king’; *? some texts add: ‘ until he (/they) 


** Tn partacular KAJ 164 and 175. 

88 op. ait., 207-8. 

te KAJ 153; 165; KAJ 179, which offers a similar choice, is a gift to a man’s gon, and not 
therefore strictly relevant; cf. also KAJ 24, 14-17, which should probably be restored: lu-ú 
i-na ya [LA-du] ù Iu-4 i-na [Samat] pom. ididiglat a-bt-$u. 

8 egla uzakka ina aðal garri imaddad ü tuppa dannata ana pan(s) darri ifatiar—K AJ 14; 27; 
35; 146-51; 153-5; plural (uzakku'u, smaddudu, idaituru)——K AJ 12; 66; 68; 152; other 
varianta—for egla KAJ 147, 19, has [egla] gagqar ali a kirá, KAJ 149, 18, has egla adia qaqqar 
als bra, KAJ 66, 30, has dapratu-tunu; for ana pant, KAJ 160, 16, and 151, 19, have a(p)pani ; 
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has (/have) written the “ valid tablet ” before (?) the king, this oneis “ valid " 7.98 
The ' valid tablet ’ is clearly the final document which will constitute the proof 
of the purchaser’s claim to possession; the texts which contain this provision 
are therefore not themselves the final documents,®*® but they do record the 
payment of the purchase price, and the sale is considered effectively to have 
taken place." What remains to be done is to ‘ clear’ the land of claims,"! to 
measure out the land—apparently done by the seller, although the purchaser 
is usually entitled to select the property himself, and to submit the final 
document to the authorities.” 

We therefore know of the intervention of the authorities at two stages of 
the transaction: first, before the sale is made, they supervise the public 
announcement of it, and give official confirmation that the sale may proceed, 
as other claims are excluded; this we know from the laws, tablet B, § 6.74 
Secondly, after the de facto sale, they provide the ‘ royal measure’ (possibly 
witnessing the measurement), and validate the tuppu dannutu. In neither case 
is there any reason to suppose that the state takes an interest in the transaction 
on its own behalf: it is there to act as an impartial arbiter, and to lend its 


for tuppa KAJ 12, 18, haa tup-pi; KAJ 27 and 152 omit the second part of the clause (after 
imaddaa). 

98 adi tuppa dannata ana pani Sarre téaffurtini annitu-ma dannat—K AJ 12; 148; 151; 152 
(prob. omitting ana pani garri); sJatjurüni may of course be either singular or plural. 

The phrase ana pans is generally rendered * before, ın the presence of ’, although for this one 
might rather have expected tna pins; ana pant could also mean ‘ for’ or ‘ on behalf of’. 

*? As generally recognized ; called by Garell: (7) ‘ promesses de vente ' (as opposed to ' actes 
de vente '), and by Koschaker (WK RA, 27) ‘ Kaufvertrag '. 

70 This 18 evident from the phrase ‘ he has sold for the full price’ (ana fim gamer 1ddin), and 
the ensuing ‘ the field is acquired (1) and received ' (egiu uppu lags, of. CAD, 1 (A), Pt. xr, 202b); 
the ocourrence of the second phrase in the consequences of failure to pay a debt on time (e.g., 
KAJ 12 or 14) is not relevant, since it is there effectively in a conditional apodosis. 

7! zakkü (or zakku'u) ‘ to clear (of claims)’ is used constantly in MAss. texte in a variety of 
contexts. It x unexpected here because the land should already have undergone a process 
designed to exclude other claims, because of the specific statement in the texte that ' there is no 
(further) withdrawal or litigation’ (tudru 4 dabübu lasfu), and because the purchase price has 
already changed hands. 

72 That these processes were done by the seller is apparent from the texts where land is sold 
by more than one person, and the relevant verbs are consequently in the plural (see p. 514, n. 67). 

73 The simple phrase ana pans Sarri (see above, n. 68) does not tell us what was involved here. 
Exceptional 1s KAJ 177 (a royal concession), where the ‘ clearing’ is apparently done by the 
eventual recipient, and in the absence of a seller his ‘ valid tablet * is to be written for him by the 
authorities (see p. 611, n. 56). 

74 Garelli’s description of the process (7—8) is accurate at most points (as against, e.g. Cardascia, 
269 ff.; for detailed comment see BSOAS, xxxiv, 2, 1071, 388-0), but it 18 incorrect to say that 
the officials named here prepare the ‘saote de vente’: the only tablets mentioned are those 
which confirm that the proclamations of the herald have been made, and that any further 
claims are void. Either (against Koschaker, NK RA, 34, and Garelli), the land sale texts we 
have must have been written after this stage, because 1n them (one part of) the sale has already 
taken place (see above, n. 70), and a fortiori the tuppu dannutu (= ' acte de vente’) cannot be 
referred to in the law either, or we must assume that the ‘ promesse de vente’ was in fact 
prepared before the herald’s proclamations ete., and that these procedures were treated merely 
as legal formalities which did not prevent the virtual completion of the sale (from one side) 
beforehand. In this case the zakku'u of n. 71 could refer simply to those procedures. 
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authority to render the sale valid in the eyes of the law. The crown does not 
visibly have any powers to halt the transaction or to influence it in any way, 
either in the relevant section of the law, or in the legal clauses of the sale texts. 

It seems therefore that the ‘ valid tablet ' differed only in two respects from 
the interim documents we possess: first, it gave evidence of the confirmation 
of the transaction by the authorities, perhaps in the form of seal impressions of 
the officials concerned; and second, it contained the exact details of the land 
or property sold, giving in particular its location, which obviously could not be 
determined until the purchaser had chosen it,” and its dimensions, which had 
to be established with a standard official measure."* No example is known to 
me of a Middle Assyrian tablet which answers to this description," but one does 
survive from the late Old Assyrian period, which gives the precise dimensions 
and location of the plot, and is expressly described as a tuppu dannutu.?® 
Confirmation of this conception of the ‘ valid tablet ' comes from a considera- 
tion of some texts already discussed. In KAJ 164 the land was sold along with 
two tablets which gave entitlement to it; the land itself is specified more 
exactly than usual, and there are no provisions for the purchaser to make his 
own choice; further, the usual clauses about the preparation of a ‘ valid 
tablet ’, including the provision for measuring the land, are entirely absent. 
The reason for this is obvious: the two tablets are themselves ‘ valid tablets ’ 
(although this is not stated), and they give both the official confirmation and 
the location of the property ; thus to have re-measured the land and submitted 
again for official confirmation would have been superfluous. Similar considera- 
tions apply to the two zsttis galls texts which were sold (see above, p. 511). In 
KAJ 149, the position is slightly complicated because the seller has lost the 
* valid tablet ' which records the land’s sale; another valid tablet has therefore 
to be prepared, with the usual preliminaries, but the precise description of the 
plot, and the provision that if the old tablet turns up it must go to the pur- 
chaser,"? show that it is a particular, well-defined plot being sold. That the 
right to land could be transferred entirely without reference to the state shows 


75 On the subject of the ‘ inassag Haggi clauses ' see below, Appendix. 

7* A conceivable further difference would be a reference in the ' valid tablet’ to the original 
holder of the tenure, which we might expect if my suggestion concerning A'amatu is right. 

77 Unless BM 123307 (Iraq, xxxu1, 2, 1970, plate xxxvr) is one; it is an unusually well-written 
tablet, and has as witnesses the mayor of Nineveh, the governor (rev. 2’: bél paAi[tt]), and the 
herald (rev. 4’). L4mmu probably *bu-ui-nu. The tablet is sealed, hike NAags. land sale texta, and 
not enclosed in an envelope aa waa the late Old Assyrian text referred to in n. 78, below. 

78 Seo Gelb and Sollberger, JNES, xvi, 3, 1957, 163 ff.; lines (tablet) 95—7 read: ki-ma 
tup-pi dan-na-th ld-be-er-tt a-nt-its tup-pu da-an-na-at ‘ instead of the old “ valid tablet" this 
tablet is valid '. As observed by Gelb (174), tuppu dannutu is characteristically Middle, not Old, 
Assyrian. 

79 tuppu KALAG.GA eglt Suadu(!) aðar itléns (ela’u) ana PN-ma zakkw'at (1l. 22-5). See also 
KAJ 182 (discussed by Koschaker NKRA, 33), where a [tupp]u dannutu(m) (I. 2) is being sold, 
but 1s (probably) lost; the seller is required to pass it on to the purchasers when found, but if he 
fails to do so, he shall bear the responsibility for ‘ clearing ’ the field; otherwise, the implication 
is obvious, the ‘ clearing’ would not be necessary because the ‘ valid tablet’ provides the 
evidence. 
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clearly that the intervention of the state in the final stage of a land sale was 
quite disinterested, and that it had no say in whether the property should or 
should not be sold. 

5: CONCLUSIONS 

So far we have been approaching the central problems from a number of 
different angles, without ever reaching a conclusion. Drawing together the 
results so far obtained, I think we may treat the following facts as sufficiently 
established : 

(1) dku could consist of military service; 

(2) if a man who owned property vanished for good, his property went to 
the crown, even when it had been sold to a third party ; 

(3) other private lands might fall to the crown, and there is no evidence 
that these were not in other ways entirely ‘ normal’ private lands ; 

(4) there was a distinction between hereditary and purchased lands which 
remained effective over at least two generations. 

If we look for a pattern into which all these facts can be fitted, I would 
propose the following reconstruction, which must be treated as a theoretical 
and ideal solution, and, even if correct in theory, was not necessarily adhered to 
strictly in practice: all ‘normal’ private land was granted to free men by the 
crown, to be held in direct line from father to son only, in return for the perform- 
ance of slku services. The following conditions of tenure must be posited : 

(a) if the direct line died out, the land reverted to the crown ; 

(b) the land could be sold, apparently without the intervention or permission 
of the crown ; for the problem of the regulation of sbu in the case of land 
sales, see below ; 

(c) if the line of the original owner of land which has been sold dies out (or 
the last representative is lost), the land stil reverts to the crown, even 
though it is actually in the possession of another ; 

(d) the owners of the land could have their ku performed for them by 
their semi-free ‘ dependent villagers ’. 

Despite the fact that there 1s still no firm evidence of any connexion. between 
ilku and land tenure,9? the basic outline of this reconstruction is now seen to 
agree with what is known about «ku in Neo-Assyrian times,™ and, perhaps 
even more relevant, with the conditions of land tenure at nearby Nuzu.* 
When the texts from Nuzu are set side by side with the evidence from Assur, 
one point in particular stands out: in Nuzu elaborate arrangements are made 
when the land is sold, in order to cireumvent difficulties put in the way of the 

59 Despite assumptions to the contrary; of. for example OAD, rx (A), Pt. 1, 301a, which, 
referring to §45 of tablet A of the laws, says: ‘the Glajiitu of the palace are distinguished 
from the 44k ilk; who live in villages which do not belong to the palace’, and also Garelli, 9. 
See also p. 506, n. 31. 

51 The connexion is best seen in the phrase iku £$bu as (Ia) Wuku in texte from Tell Billa, and 
later in land sales, Hiku issu dli-S: là ilak (e.g., TOL, rx, plate xxvi, 1. 60); the subject will be 
treated in my study of Neo-Assyrian taxation. 


81 See for the Nuzu texts: F. R. Steele, Nuzi real estate transactions (American Oriental 
Series, Xxv). 
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sale by tiku obligations, whereas in Assyria the sales do not mention the word 
once. It appears from the Nuzu texts that the state did not technically permit 
land held in return for slku to be sold outside the family to which it was origi- 
nally granted ; in order to avoid this restriction the practice was to adopt into 
the family an intending purchaser, who could then inherit the land in direct line 
of succession. However, if the purchaser already held his own land, with its 
obligations, he was naturally unable (or at least unwilling) to assume more ilku 
service, and the sales therefore may specify that the sku relating to the land 
will continue to be performed by the original owner and his sons. What happens 
at Nuzu if a family line dies out is unknown; since the land which is sold is 
still 1m the eyes of the state the holding of the original family, it may be that the 
land reverts to the state, as I suggested was the case in Assyria, but the possible 
legal complications of this are beyond elucidation at the moment. What is 
important to note 1s that, apart from this rather clumsy legal fiction of adopting 
the purchaser, the transaction appears to be very similar to that in Assyria. 5? 

The comparison with Nuzu leads us to wonder how the sw obligations were 
adjusted in the case of a sale in Assyria. For practical reasons I think we may 
safely assume that, as at Nuzu, the obligations stayed with the family which 
sells the land. Since ilku might consist of military service, there is no reason 
why a family should not continue to fulfil its obligations without any land. That 
the obligations remained with the first holders of the land can also be deduced 
from the silence of the documents on the subject: as the purchaser did not 
become a member of the seller’s family as at Nuzu, there is no presumption that 
he might inherit the obligations, and thus no reason to mention ilku in the 
sale text, whereas, if the obligation were transferred, this would surely be 
specially mentioned. It seems then, that the separation of state service from 
land tenure was further advanced (at least in theory) in Assyria than at Nuzu, 
but this need not cast doubt on the original connexion between slku and 
landholding. . 

The disintegration of the original pattern can be observed in another 
situation. As KAJ 7, where the ‘ dependent villagers ' perform ilku on behalf 
of the legal owners of the land, indicates, it may be that in the course of time 
the richer or more powerful families were able to have their slku performed for 
them by dependants. Exactly how this worked it is impossible to tell; it is 
conceivable that these dependants, as they owned no land of their own, were 
not in the first instance liable to dku themselves. However, we can hardly 
suppose that all the lower members of the state, who owned no land, were 
exempt from state service, and it may be that the term slku was extended to 
cover state obligations which were not associated with the holding of land. 
This will in practice have been the case where families had sold their lands; 
whether in KAJ 7 the ‘dependent villagers’ had their own obligations to the state 
as well as those they performed on behalf of Amurru-nasir, cannot be determined. 


53 Note that Nuzu also knew the practico of public announcements before a sale (most 
recently, A. Shaffer, Orienialia, NS, xxxiv, 1, 1965, 32-4). 
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Finally, it must once more be stressed how unsatisfactory our sources on the 
subject are. Both the law and the legal documents relating to land date from 
early in the Middle Assyrian period,* while the sale texts in particular relate to 
a very restricted group of families and villages, and cannot be assumed to be 
typical. Agricultural conditions round Assur itself are not typical of northern 
Mesopotamia as a whole, and procedures suited to this small vassal of the 
Mitannian kings cannot have been applied to the empire of Shalmaneser I 
without adaptation. It is true that the newly acquired regions, at least in the 
north and west, had like Assur itself been under Mitannian domination, and 
may therefore have known the same sort of land régime as we know from Nuzu, 
but this is only speculation. The documents from Tell Billa and Tell al-Rimah, 
informative though they are, cannot be combined with the earlier texts from 
Assur (as I have had to do) without risk of oversimplification or distortion. 
How wide a range of conclusions the available souces permit may be gauged 
from a comparison of this article with those of Garelli and D’yakonov; it is 
because of the sparseness of the sources, and the divergent deductions from 
them, that it has been necessary to investigate them again in detail, although 
the ramifications of the subject have made it impossible to avoid using some 
unverified assumptions. 


APPENDIX 


One vexed problem of the Middle Assyrian land sales, which I have tried to 
circumvent in the main text, should perhaps be mentioned here. The problem 
is why the interim sale texts do not usually define exactly the area to be sold, 
but leave it to be chosen later by the buyer. 

Much the most thorough attempt to solve this problem was made by 
Koschaker in NKRA, 36-52. Itis a compact piece of legal argument, and cannot 
be fully discussed here, but, briefly, Koschaker’s position is that the exact area 
to be sold cannot be determined in the interim document (Kaufvertrag) because 
the land from which it will come is jointly owned by a ' property association ’ 
(Higentumsgememnschaft), usually based on the extended family. When the 
* property association ' is eventually dispersed, but only then, will the seller 
have an absolute right of disposal over the land he is selling. Provision is there- 
fore made in the interim document for the purchaser to receive the kind of land 
he requires when the division is made. This provision, Koschaker maintains, is 
contained in the 4nassaq Haggi clause (with several variants, see NK RA, 38-9) 
“he shall choose and take’, which uses the technical phraseology known from 
the laws to refer to the unilateral action of one member of a ‘ property associa- 
tion ’ who elects to take his share out. Since the actual purchaser is the subject 


+ While the exact date of the laws cannot be determined (Cardascia, 22), they clearly belong 
to a phase when Assur was not the capital of & large empire; the sale documenta are mainly 
(if not all) from the fourteenth century B.O. 

*5 Along with some associated loan and pledge texte, they mainly document the acquisition 
of land in a few villages by a few families (cf. D'yakonov, pp. 210-11 with nn. 28, 30, and the 
article by Nissen referred to in p. 498, n. 6). 
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of the verbs, however, Koschaker assumes that the right of the seller as a mem- 
ber of the group is effectively transmitted to the purchaser, so that he is himself 
able to initiate a division (p. 41, middle). 

The starting-point for this rather tortuous hypothesis (worked out in great 
detail for the various situations reflected by the texts) is the idea that wmassaq 
tlagqs here should be used in an exactly similar way to its use in the laws, where 
it refers to the division of inheritance by brothers (38-9). Before this (37-8) he 
describes but rejects the possibility that we have here to do with ' Gattungs- 
kauf’, ie. ‘non-specific sale’, the sale of land specified as to quantity and 
quality, but not exactly defined, much like the sale of corn or silver. This 
possible solution is rejected (p. 38, middle) on purely theoretical grounds to do 
with the nature of land sale (and with pledge law), and no real attempt is made 
to see if it could have worked in practice. However, as Koschaker himself has 
implicitly admitted, by considering the hypothesis first, if the land sale docu- 
ments could in effect be recording a ' Gattungskauf’ it would be the simplest 
explanation of the texts. 

The fault in Koschaker’s argument, that ‘ Gattungskauf' or non-specific 
sale cannot be reconciled with the sale of land, is that he fails to distinguish 
sufficiently rigidly between the final land sale document, the tuppu dannutu, 
and the interim texts which are all we possess. The $nassaq tlaqgi clause is not 
known to have occurred in the iuppu dannutu, which rather, a8 we have seen, 
would have specified exactly the dimensions and location of the land. The final 
transaction would therefore have been entirely ‘ specific’. Our texts, which 
record an obligation to pass over a specified quantity of land of a specified 
quality, are only final documents from the point of view of the seller, who has, 
as they record, received full payment for the land. Why then did the seller 
receive his payment before the purchaser received the land ? The answer to this 
central question must be sought in the economie background to the texts. As 
already mentioned (p. 519, n. 85), these texts come from a very restricted 
milieu, and they belong to an archive which also contains loans (frequently 
backed by a security of land) made by the same families as are known as 
purchasers of land in the sale texts. It cannot have been habitual to sell one’s 
best land unless it was unavoidable, and this consideration together with 
the loan texts, suggests that in all these cases it was the sellers of the land who 
initiated the transactions because they stood in urgent need of the money. Our 
problem is thereby solved already: the seller required his purchase price in a 
hurry, and therefore in exchange for immediate payment he gave the purchaser 
the right to select the land which suited him best, so making it possible to leave 
the lengthy procedures of choosing and measuring the land, of ' clearing ’ it and 
writing the ‘ valid tablet’ until later. Thus the interim sale was effectively a 
‘Gattungskauf’ or non-specific sale, because to have made it specific would 
have entailed waiting too long. In this way the ' inassaq tlagqi clause ° may be 
taken rather as a privilege accorded to the purchaser, than a restriction on the 
rights of the seller to dispose of his land. 


THE KHWAREZMIAN GLOSSARY—IV 
By D. N. MacKENziE 


This fourth article! brings us to the end of a preliminary survey of the main 
chapter (six-sevenths by length of what survives) of Das chwaresmssche Sprach- 
material einer Handschrift der ‘ Muqaddimat al-adab’ von Zamazšarī, as it is 
presented in the edition of Johannes Benzing. Notice is no longer taken of the 
underpointed spellings of words which have been met frequently before, of the 
type b’rwzd for p-, frm for é-, etc., and in the first instance only the more 
debatable transliterations of the Xw. glosses are discussed. We take up the 
tale at Mug., 439, Benzing’s p. 316. 

439.4 Msxs’r: ‘they were reconciled, intimate’, with m- quite certain, 
< *-sazsa-, inchoative to ms’cyd- ‘ prepared’ < ham-sdéaya-, though closer in 
meaning to mws’cyd-y@ 426.7, 428.6 “made peace with him’. Cf. 424.4 ’sask’we 
‘consideration ', and XSgd. 'szs- (Schwartz) = BSgd. 'ns'ys- ‘be arranged, 
reconciled ' (TSP, 8, 214; Vim., 141 $n £ ~ samdhisdmagrs). 

439.6 *y’-prs ’ke’n: read 'y'prs, as at 473.6, translating (T, xx, 524) 6 dmad- 
u-gud mékunad. Only ’y-, the stem ' come ’, is recognizable. 

439.8 mpxTYdyd'y ywyr: read mpzytd-, lit. biburid biydbdn-+rd, as at 
446.4, with an unexplained intrusive -d-; of. 213.5 mpayt’hyd. 

440.4 m@zptd, 512.8 mBxyd: read mfep*d and mBzpd ‘flashed’, v. my 
120.8. 

440.6 marg. [6]y’rynk šrb hy b’@rd: a mistranslation of tytabaga as 
yabaqahu, q.v. 189.3. 

b'd8xs'r, 468.4 b’Sixe’r, 473.3 b'6fxst, 504.6 p’dtxst: all for b'ófzs- ' spread, 
scattered ’, as at 457.1, 514.8, 515.2, incho. to bóB'zy- ‘spread, unfold ’ 180.5, 
396.2, etc.; cf. BSgd. wydBys- ‘ spread’ (Vim., 82), < *dwaxsa-, *dwàjaya-, 
and Xw. -oB'y ‘ -fold ’ 329.7, 357.7, my 400.2, etc., Sed. wySf’y ' explanation ' 
< *-dwiga. 

440.7 yxird @ryd: mispointing of 9'ryd, as at 446.5, 449.4. The meaning is 
‘had doubt, was at a loss’ (rather than ‘ blieb stecken ’), v. my 134.2, 208.4. 

440.8 wzny'..k'w'r'dyk: lit. ‘mixed relationship’, apparently 
*weny (k) wk, abstract to wenyk 350.7, 422.2. 

441.5 Pd]r nv8r?zd: ‘the fire blazed’, read *y'dr, as m° y'dvr at 445.8, 
449.8, 462.6, etc. Being in the wrong position, however, the word was probably 
a later addition ; cf. its absence at 442.7, 473.4. 

b’NYst: ‘was busy, occupied’, read b’yfst, from *byfs-, perhaps < *api- 
afsa-, 4/ap, in the sense ' have something attain, happen to one’, cf. X8gd. 
ptyfs- ‘ *happen ' to MSgd. pty p- ‘ reach '.* 


1 The previous parta appear in BSOAS, xxxm, 3, 1970, 640-89, xxxrv, 1, 1971, 74-90, and 
2, 1971, 314-30. 

! M. Schwartz, Studies tn the texts of the Sogdian Christians, Ph.D. thems, University of 
California, Berkeley, 1967, 51, 152, with note there from Gershevitoh. 
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441.7 merwgyd: ‘ bathed’, apparently marwByd, < *xraub? It is perhaps 
related to arb-, my 220.4. 

442.2 ?y pknd w’xrd: nàn-z'urid kard ba sirka, would imply a trans. verb 
*waor- to dunk’, or the like. But we already have both *ngwey- ‘to dunk’ 
(mnkwzyd'w 439.4), < *ham-gaudaya-, and wyry- ‘to submerge’ 401.6, caus. 
of wyry- ‘to subside’ (my 120.7) and ‘be submerged, sink’ 267.4, 288.2, 
< *awa-gar-, cf. BSgd. wy’yr- ' to steep, soak’ (Dhu., 39), Pahl. wgl = óyàr 
‘ebb’. This is simply w ard ‘ he ate (the bread) therein ' ; it is not a pause form 
vr*d, as at 440.5, perhaps because there was no room for the intended *fy éfcy 
‘in the vinegar ’, cf. 25.7. See also my 454.2. 

442.8 Pxrh: ‘divided it’, for fz-, v. my 213.3. The verb is nowhere fully 
pointed in Mug., except in Bz'k, my 423.3. 

443.8 ms’myd’h: ' was proud of it’, read msp’my@’h. The verb is known 
from the Qunya: arcy wd ’sp’my (XJ, 57, and Togan, Islamica, m, 1927, 
198.7) is glossed z"urda angar ‘ consider (them) “ eaten " (viz. triple divorce) ’ 
and the reply msp’myn’d (or msp’myn’ nd 1), omitted by Frejman, angástam. 
'sp my- must then be ' to esteem ' from ' consider, think (highly of)’. 

444.4 p'rükmdh: ‘snatched it’, otherwise always p'r ékmd-, v. my 160.3, 
for which this is presumably an error. 

449.1 mpxyt fy.nd'zkh: better simply fyd'zk'h, as written, /fid-/ from 
/fi-ndaizikahi/, the whole meaning lit. ' he cut to his measure’; for ' imitated 
him ’, T, rr, 547 kar kard bar ma0dl-* 0, the glossator seems to have understood 
‘cut (out shoe patterns) . . . ". 

449.6 m’stye ’y hgh: ‘took (not ' forderte his due from him’; T, n, 
048, has bssttad az vay haqq-* o-rà. 

449.7 Swad’h y’ "É: comparison with 449.4 ówesd'h is enough to show that 
this is ‘ milked the camel’, not ‘sat on it’. The glossator has made a mistake. 

450.2 y zrk: ar-ruywa = spuma lactis 18 not ‘Sahne’ but ‘froth’. At 
26.1 RRyk, i.e. zr"k, translates duwdya = pellicula ‘skin on milk’, but since 
both are glossed sar-Str the glossator may have intended ‘ cream ’ in both cases. 

450.3, 502.1 b'rsyd-: ‘he hid’, read p’rsyd as at 493.1. The p. p. prdk? 
appears in two sentences in the Qunya (distorted by Frejman, XJ, 111): 
k cy zsn(y)m prdk omk xr; ’kyx fyny cy nfqt ‘if, hidden from me, you spend 
(anything) from my things on other than (your allotted) maintenance ’, with the 
gloss prdk emk ’y ba’h’weym ‘ hidden from me, that is without my permission ’, 
cf. sw k wc 275.3, 499.4. In view of the stem ending -sy-, a corresponding trans. 
in -y- must be sought (cf. prsy-, my 452.8, and further my 454.8). It is probably 
to be found in p’ry- ‘ to restrain °’, v. my 468.2, giving p'rsy- (not *prsy-) for the 
intrans. stem. 

450.4 hgrn hy h’Brd: (read Afidn) is ' gave him a gift’, not ' sought one 
` from him’, another mistake of the glossator. 


3 Distinguish prd*k ‘ curtain’ 173.7, my 433.2, probably via NP parda, but ultimately from 
the same root; cf. further Khot. padaka, eto. (Bailey, Acta Or., xxx, 1960, 30 f.). 
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450.5 mnprst: basanda kard (not p-), appears to have been pointed mnbrst, 
perhaps later changed to -p- ; v. H, Dict., suppl., s.v. nbrs-. 

452.1 pritk’wk mkd pr xsyn: repeats 93.1 (and cf. 486.7), where 1t translates 
correctly ‘ coveted the thing '. Here it is another mistake of the glossator, for 
' gained possession. of ’. 

452.2 °y pz: ‘ the crooked ’, read pZ, as at 139.1, 288.6, ete. 

452.4 tryy mkd: ' made a roast’, read Pryy; v. H, Dict., s.v. 'Bryy. 

y wre: read 'wzc ! going out’, v. my 157.7. 

452.6 ?y jryyk: ‘the lamp’, of course &r' y", as at 494.3. 

452.8 b'xsyd y’ rsyn: ‘the rope was cut’, read p'zsyd. Just as pry- ' to 
cut’ has both imperfects mpzyt and p’xyt (v. my 309.1), so the passive pzs(y)- 
has a variety of forms, mpzsyd 454.7, 456.1, mpzsvd (1) 458.3, 462.5, mpzsd 
455.6, mpast 455.4, this p'zsyd, and p'zsd 468.6. The pres. part. ' cutting ’ is 
*prw' hnk, pl. -n*c 111.2, but ' sharp’ pzyk 41.2, 171.2. Altogether these forms 
show that ()pzy-/prw'h- is < *apa-zwühaya-, like Sed. pzw'y- (H, ' Lg.', 432), 
the p. p. (')pzst (v. my 114.2) = Bgd. pawst < *-xwasta-, and (")pzs- probably 
< *gwas-sa-, an inchoative later taking a (passive ?) -y- in pzsy-. 

453.6 srd [mwznyd durchgestrichen] s’syd: srd goes with the deleted verb, 
as at 466.8, meaning ' sighed coldly ', a near miss for snbahara ‘ panted, gasped ’. 
s’sd also at 248.4, s's'r 303.6. 

b’s5Byd: rather than merely ‘descended ’, at its other occurrences this 
means ‘slipped ’, of foot 123.6 or tongue 465.8, and similarly the caus. 358.6, 
v. my 367.6. 

453.8 mg£ry'r: ‘ overflowed ', an altered, over-pointed writing of mBzrw’r 
466.1, 5, etc., as 454.2 m@zZrw’r should also be read; H, Dict., s.v. 'Bzrw-. 

454.2 ?kwx w’xrd fy:cwb: ' became submerged in the water '. At 220.3 B. 
read ?kwé, following 457.2. The corresponding caus. verb, however, is 'kwcy-, 
359.4 m’kwcydyw fy cwb, with the -c- one would expect from comparison with 
Sed. 'Ewe-, "qwyt ‘suspend’ (Schwartz, review, ZDMG, oxx, 2, in press, n. 7), 
Parth. "gwzt (Henning, BSOS, rx, 1, 1937, 79). The -w there also shows that we 
must read w ard (f-) here and 467.2, lit. ‘ate submersion therein, (in... J’, 
as NP yüfa z"urdan. See also my 442.2. 

454.4 mrskrpd: a rather punctilious reproduction of the facsimile, for 
mrskwnd ‘men’ (H, Hb., p. 120, n. 1). 

454.7 y’bkynnk: for "'bgyn*k ‘class’, an assimilated loan from NP 
abgina (H, Dict.). 

b'wrd'd: correctly pointed b'wzd'd, as it also appears three lines later 
455.2; bwz- ' disperse’ < *apa-waz-, also at 136.4, 457.6 (so, not m'wzd'd), 
458.3, 468.6. 

454.8 nwrynk yt >y n’n’m ^y n’n’m-s’r: ‘so-and-so is devoted (lit., 
inclining) to so-and-so’, read for the smudge (fy) nn’ m s'r = ba fulàn, as at 
456.5, etc. 

455.3 w’Srsyd: “was strangled’. The unpointed -R- in this hapas is 
tantalizing. ‘To strangle’ is wòžy-, 187.7, 401.1 w'8Zyd'h, < *awa-darzaya- 
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(H, * Lg.', 426) : is this then a secondary passive *wóZsy-, like bšsy- ' be opened ' 
(my 308.8) to bšy- ‘ open’, or a genuine *wór&- < *darz-sa- with added -y- (as * 
pasy-, my 452.8)? The general palatalizing effect of -r- on a following sibilant 
tells against the latter possibility, as does the divergence from the trans. form. 
Another example of a passive in -Ssy- from a stem in -Sy- is ’x’ssy- in 455.7 
massyr “(the hair) hung down, loose’, to ’a(tw)’s(y)- ‘release, let down’, 
mx sd 128.8, 208.7, ma’s*d 182.8, ma’syd 384.5, maw’sd 176.4, 302.4, mew syd 
186.8, 380.5, etc. 

455.3, 5 ?pscyd : darida Sud, fully pointed at 470.1, 7, I mention only 
because of an implausible etymology by Emmerick (JRAS, 1970, 1, p. 69). 
"pscy- is the passive of 'pst- ‘tear’, 89.5, 402.1, etc.; *apa-satd-, however, 
intrans. -stdya- in Pahl. 'psyh-, MMP 'bysyh- ‘be destroyed ', XS8gd. psyd- 
‘fail’, would have given a verb "bszy-, with a corresponding trans. in all 
probability *bend-, neither of which occurs. 

455.4 ^y Bwy: ‘the stitch’ (rather than ‘ seam °), here and 28.1, looks more ' 
like ary. If < *šarga-, a connexion with NP Sraza, Taj. éeroza ' embroidery, 
bookbinding tape’ is probable, with the same development as šēr, MMP gr, 
Parth. árg ' hon’. 

455.4, 456.7, 464.5 Psyd: for B'syd, as at 453.5. On Bsy- ' be bound’, v 
my 388.1. 

457.1 ^y b’ech: ‘the hawk’, odd as it appears, is confirmed by 56.3 b’(c)A, 
with -ch added, and 56.4 'y b’ch’n ‘ of the hawk’, 56.5 b’chyk ‘ small hawk’, 
both with -À- changed to -h- sec. manu. The word is plainly from Wir., NP 
baz, but Arm. bazē, eto., make both -c- and -A more inexplicable. 

457.4 o?ywe: ‘from the sheath ’, read ’ydc, abl. of ’yd*k 41.6, v. my 209.4. 

458.1 m'zynd y ’s[tjyk: “the bone broke’ (ustuxän has dropped out of the 
gloss), with an inexplicable spelling of m'zyd, as at 454.1, 7, eto., v. my 112.2. 
The pointing may be of the same nature as in 

458.3 msynd'd : ‘came to an end’, really msfd’d, with -fi- simultaneously 
pointed mend-, as 408.7, and msyd-, as 306.1. 

The p. p. of this verb 'sn- occurs in a previously untapped minor source. 
The British Museum M8 Add. 7429 of Mug. (dated 760/1359) is glossed in NP 
throughout and for a few pages in ETk., but the first page (fol. 1 v.) also bears 
a few Xw. glosses which may conveniently be quoted here. 

(1) bidàn ki (bd'nk) zafána si ast — bilgil kim záfanà üč turur — yw'ry'n ky 
of nk dy yt, af ne šy yľ * know that languages (?) are three ’. 

(2) madi — gudasta — kačmiš — őn dk ' past’. 

(3) mudāri — halt, akntin — imdi — h’lyk, wy, wydy ' present, now ’. 

(4) masdar — kardan, guftan, surdan, guvdridan, zadan, murstan — gilmag, 
EE yimäk, siymAk, urmak (vorm k |), bitimák — kt, bBd, vwrd, EBR’k, 
Snby’k, nps’k ‘ Infinitive: to do, speak, eat, digest, hit, write '. 

(5) bar in qiyas bayad dāmistan — bu qiyas... bilmak — fy nn qy's r 
ywry’k ywe’ ‘ one should know them in this form’. 

(6) 'E'k, bBr'k, zwr'k ‘ doing, speaking, eating ’. 
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(T) mustaghil — dyanda — kälgän — ’synk * future, coming ’. 

(8) fil — kard, kar — qiliq, 3, éwyl — kth, "Ih, wc f act, business ’. 

(9) qawl — guft, saxun (!) — söz, hadis — hyt [for hdy@ ?] ‘ speech, word ’. 

The spelling in (7) synk (< ’s- ‘ come ’, unconnected with ’sn- ‘ pass away ’), 
in a text without pause forms, throws doubt on 362.1 (274.5) ’snyk, but it is 
hard to decide between the two; the unpointed z-s YNk, my 238.7, is no help. 

458.5 mífrxst: ‘it roasted ', for mBrast (H, Dict., s.v. ’Bras-), begins a spate 
of under-pointings, including zé@rk-f’m 459.3 ‘ dust-coloured’ (-D'm 459.4), 
sbydk 459.8, 460.8 ‘white’ (my 248.7), fmry 460.5 ‘green’ (Smry 459.2), 
pey mirk’wk 461:3 ° prophethood ’ (-Brk 6.6), f ryt 461.4 * he found ’ (my 375.4), 
mZfd- 462.1 ' absorbed ' (mZBd- 469.8), bra’ following prz'$ 462.3 ' strife’. 

461.8 b’kynd ’Byw5yk: ‘he was filled with wrath’, read b’knyd, from 
bkny-, as at 505.1, both times ‘ with strange omission of the prep.’ (H, Dect., 

s.V. 'Bywok), cf. 514.3 c'Bywó*k. 
462.1 mixit: for parüganda Sud we already have 437.1 šsd and b'Ofzst. 
mšxšt is ' was joined, united’ 453.6, incho. of 'ácy- (v. my 359.6) and it is this 
meaning the glossator has given to Ar. tasa aba ; cf. 300.1 3’cyd’h ' repaired it’ 
for Sa‘aba (NP bištkast and faraham kard). 

462.7 kweydyc: not ‘avoided him °’, but ‘inquired of him’, as at 397.3, 
467.3. The glossator seems to have understood tanakkabahu wa... ‘anhu as 
tanaqqaba “anhu (after tanaqqabat), cf. kweyd c-n’n 389.8 for naqqaba ‘anhu. 

y.yryw f:ryj k'oyd: for y yryw f-rn], lit. ‘ threw himself into trouble’, as 
reflexive of f-rnj hy k’cyd 345.5, contains an odd spelling in an odd translation ; 
ta‘annata is normally translated like a/na£a, not ‘antta = fy rn] hwBvd 247.6. 

463.3 wxsj mkd: 'coquetted ’, for wxsc, as correctly at 474.5, pl. of wask 
at 249.4. A connexion with the verb was- ‘to hang loose’ 472.2, 481.7 is not 
very flattering to Xw. womanhood. 

463.4 Jxw’rd mynd: ‘ walked with wide steps’ must also be for *'cxw'rd 
myyd (or *éew’rd, with H, Dict., who translates ‘ pigeon-toed ’ on unspecified 
grounds; T, rr 580 has gam fara zad dar raftan-a&). 

0BB^n mkd: *0-BB'n ‘mouldy’ would be more convincing with p'swzd. 
This appears to be $n, perhaps simply a ‘ covering’ < *@rana-, Skt. trāna- 
* protection, helmet ’. 

463.5 erbd: ‘ (the balance) tilted ' (hardly ‘ ging nach unten ’), v. my 130.7. 

464.2 cy pcx'sh: ‘from his clothes’, read pex’syh, like psy peryh 479.5 
* after his father’. Both pez's ‘ clothing ' 469.8 and pe(r-) ‘father’ are m. ag. ; 
these ablatives in */-i/ are, therefore, exceptions to the general abl.-loc. /-a/ 
(H, ‘Verb’, p. 46, n. 1); cf. f-pex's' Àh 471.5 ‘in his clothes’, fy per' 148.8, 
162.6 ‘in, to his father ', and cy cwmr’h 443.6 ' from his sleep ’, cy z'dK' h 450.5 
* from his son ’, ete. 

464.5 Byndk’wk: bandagi, is simply BydKk wk, for Bfidk-, v. my 367.2. 

464.8 bdw fy nyk’n oyo: for ‘accumulated wealth’, is a mistranslation. 
'y nyk’n y w'ry'r 486.2 is * (the people) knew one another ’, T, 1, 656 yakdigar-ra 
&naatand, and this is lit. ‘ property (bdw f., here pl.) entered into one another ’, 
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i.e. ‘commingled, compacted ' (from the literal meaning of Ar. Ibd). cyc is f. or 
pl. p. p. of cy-, cf. cyd*k 45.4 (H, ' Lg.’, 427). 

465.2 ’r8we myd fy ‘lm £^myd: ' went deep into soience ', hardly ‘ science 
of learning’, so f'myd a substitute for fy ‘im? If a f. noun < *muata- (cf. 
"yd, yt, H, Dict.), does it have ä-, as ’mas- ‘learn’ 474.8, or not, as mwoey- 
‘teach’ 404.5, 1.e. do we read f" myd or /famuyda/ from *f’ ’myd ? 

465.8 b's5gd ^y zg?kh: ' his tongue slipped ’, with T, rr, 589 bslayzid, rather 
than ' blieb hingen’; v. my 453.6. 

466.2 mréfst: “was skinned ', read mré8st, as at 453.8. On "rófs- and the 
trans. ’rinb-, v. Schwartz, in M. Boyce and I. Gershevitch (ed.), W. B. Henning 
memorial volume, London, 1970, 385 f. 

466.3 ny’r...msoyd: ‘disguised himself from him’, appears to be 
ny(s)’r h[yb]i. The meaning of 'scy- 494.2, 499.5, 500.7, 504.2 * seem’ is no help 
in defining *nys'r. 

468.1 Byd ey Bycn h’Bryd: ‘ gave gifts nà-z'ásta °’, not ‘a gift from gifts’ ; 
read Bywey ‘ additional’, H, Diet., s.v. 'Bywcey, and my 477.8. Byen is f. pl. of 
Byd 445.7, and so to be read 470.4, 502.4. 

468.2 pr-oB?^ D: ‘cross-legged’ (not ‘in die Runde’), pointed prcb'd/8, 
must contain p’6 f. ‘leg ’, leaving pre- to account for. This recalls prd- in a gloss 
in the Qunya (XJ, 88), k-f mw ny prd-k ' that you cannot restrain me’, with a 
p. p. to p'ry'r 492.7 < they restrained '. That the verb is p'ry- is confirmed by a 
secondary p. p. in another Qunya gloss: k-f? m’r-d’r ^y Uh ny pryd kyc ' that 
God cannot restrain me’. We have already met the corresponding intr. p'rsy- 
* be hidden ', my 450.3. prc-p'8 could then be another inverted bahuvrihs ‘ with 
restriction / concealment of the feet’, pre < *parti-, Av. 5nar, like "wzc-nb'z 
(my 258.7). 

468.4 ktk’ncyd: makes an improbable verb. This is plainly ktk’ncyk = kar, 
as at 313.8. With m&"d, here omitted, it there translates sana‘a, with which the 
glossator has evidently taken tasann‘a as synonymous. 

468.8 y2gzwk: ‘the spittle ' (zag5, not siv) is Bzewk at 187.3, 4, showing that 
the preceding 'Bzwk has no more than a prosthetic ’-. This is then probably 
y Bzwk, as indeed B. has at 260.7 f Bzwk, but certainty is impossible; cf. 
y’ kd^m 485.5 ‘ each ’, for */i ekdàm/, a curious use of the Ar. script. 

byrsd f:slym: ‘was satisfied with little’, read mb(n)rsd, q.v. H, Dict., 
suppl., s.v. nbrs-. The verbal noun is pointed y’ybrs’k (not y’ byrs’k) ‘ the 
sufficiency ’, àn& ba-vay basanda kunad. 

469.1 yJrc-5’r: ‘for the job’. "rk is fem., f ’rk 461.1, and this gen. ’rc 
confirms it, so again (v. my 216.1) y + ’re > y’re. 

469.3 cy ^'nby8h: ‘from his companions’, for 'nbOyh or *nbÜnyh? See 
my 464.2. 

469.5 mpxsd ^y ywyr: is not ‘he wandered in the desert’ (cf. p'rzw0d fy 
ywyr 145.5) but ! the desert was crossed ’, pass. to mpayldyd ; v. my 439.8, and 
for the verb 452.8. 
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469.7 mByxd’h: ‘learnt it’, read mfyzyd-, as at 496.1, 504.8; v. H, Dict., 
'Byzy- < *aby-azíaga-. 

470.4 qbPw ny8yd: ‘sat in the sunshine’, apparently f-b'l’s ny6*d. 

470.8 b'E'wyd: ‘clicked his tongue’, read b’k’wy¥d as pointed. 

.. ldk’we hy@ mkyd: read (mb)’rk’we, for tabarruk in the sense ‘ benedic- 
tion ’, i.e. ‘ blessed him, called benedictions on him °. 

471.3 kt.rm?neyk: ‘obedience’. Comparison with ktrm'ncyk 429.7, ete., 
suggests that the dot here represents the extra ‘tooth’ which, regrettably, 
stands in the facsimile after -t-; v. my 180.4 and H, Dict., s.v. "ktrmn. 

472.1 msmyd'n ?y dsen, in marg. f:h’Sykynk [?, f:x?fkynk]: read msmd’n 
‘wiped (his hands)’, from 'sm-, *ham- form of sm- ‘wipe out’, 90.6, 230.8, 
315.7, 417.2; cf. dst-’sm¥k 27.2 = dastmal. For mindil = dastar we find fenckyk 
26.8, 31.3, a diminutive of fenc 29.4 ‘sheet’, and it is "f-fsnckyk that presumably 
lies behind the corrupt *fo’3(n)k(y)k added i in the margin. 

412.4 mwšnyd: is certainly ‘smiled’, 422.6, 442.2, etc. ; cf. perhaps ény- 
‘tremble’ 513.1. NP bigumarid, not queried at its other appearance 110.4, 
does not appear 1n dictionaries in this meaning (indeed, Steingass has distorted 
it to ‘gnash the teeth in indignation’), but M. A. Adib-Toussi, in his excellent 
Glossaire des mots littéraires (Farhang-e logat-e adabi), Tabriz, 1845- — /1967— , 
Ir, 732, has it from Baihaqi's ‘ History ’. 

472.5 b’xswbhyd’h: ' exerted himself over it’, is clearly pointed with initial 
y-, except ab 272.4, which is doubly wrong; v. my note. 

472.8 y’Byd and mpxsyd : B. has mixed the pointing. y'Byd ' took ' is fully 
pointed, except -d, and the next word regrettably reads mmBasyd. Even a 
*/mambaxsid/ should be written *mnb-, so this is presumably only an error 
for mpxs*d, v. my 452.8. 

473.3 Pro p’rwzd: would mean ' became secure’, e.g. 334.8, 336.8. For 
what appears as y-, read here p're ' broken in pieces ', v. my 248.1. 

473.4 ']Im?gr'zd: the bold square brackets, otherwise used for letters to be 
supplied, here mean that the '- is superfluous. 

474.5 P mó'n w’o’yt: in fact w-c’yt, as also 471.2, 476.3, against 343.8, 
359.4, etc., v. my 132.1. The reason for the variation, if there is one, remains 
unclear. 

474.6 y?! yryw b’rxwsyd: ‘diverted himself’, read p'rzwsyd ; v. my 406.1. 

irxyk: ‘notched ’, for Ü-rzfik, as at 374.4, 445.2. 

475.1 miswnyd "y nm’cy: ‘ made his ablutions for the prayer’, with -6’r 
omitted (H, Dict., s.v. "yswny-). 

475.2 P twy: ‘on the stick’, is remarkable. ‘asa is tyy at 43.8, 44.1, 234.5 
f tyyy, while twy 4.4 is * poll-tax ' < *tauga-, cf. Sgd., Parth. twj-, MMP twz- 
* pay, atone’. 

475.3 brwyš: ' belt, baldrick’ rather than ‘ Scháürpe ’, is prwyá at 409.2. 

470.7 gamt hy mi?r P m&’n hyn: translates exactly the gloss in T, rr, 
626 bazš kardand 6-ré dar miydn-i &$àn, not the distorted one quoted from W. 

477.6 8°n-k’rwk: ‘facility’, spelled with internal alif mamdüda, is 
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remarkable. The loss of initial d- is possible (cf. NKd. p-sána(hys * with ease’), 
but the madda is probably only a reminder of the NP äsānkār on which the word 
is based. For ‘easy’ Xw. has aspk 410.5; 414.2 (< *hu-sapuka- 3), but more 
frequently zepnk 476.6, and so to be read at 503.2. 

477.8 p'o[xu?zd]: ‘was fragrant’. The correct reconstruction is luckily ' 
based on 255.5; v. my 136.8. There is no definite significance in the fact that 
this verb nowhere has a pause spelling; y’z- ‘run’, for example, appears in 
pause both as y’zd 230.1 and y'zYd 511.7. 

By[w]e nm'o hyS[yd]: naméz-+ [so] afzüni kard, probably contains the 
same form for ‘ additional’ as 7.3 'Gywoy sbht = td‘at-s afzüni (for the SBCB 
‘service ' H, Dict., s.v. 'Bywoy, reads a possible *spzt), so By(t)c(y). 

418.2 twf mkyd: an obvious mistake due to reading tafawwafa again, as in 
the previous line, for tafawwaga; cf. 413.2, (510.5) trsk hybr (w'sd» ‘put a 
collar on . . . ". : 

478.3 *w-hybr [w’syd] f:mn: for ‘bestowed benefits on him’ B.’s 
addition of the verb is not in itself sufficient. As H (Dict., s.v. ’y’w) remarks, 
this is a mixture of ’y’w hybr w'syd 193.2, 211.8, 471.7, etc., and "yw w'syd 
f-n'n 445.6, 490.5 ' negligently leaving the choice to the reader ’, scil. of how the 
indirect object is to be expressed. At 193.2 and 490.5 the phrase seems to be 
misapplied, the glossator having misunderstood fadala and tafawala, both of 
which have a pejorative sense, as afdala (361.7) and tafawwala (here) respectively. 

478.7 fw5 mkyd: for wò. Note that this is bóy-1 x*a&, bawür, also at 16.2, 
465.2, 8, distinct from fwó'nc 16.2, 23.6, plain ‘smell’, and 272.6, 324.1, 
373.5 ' stench ', my 116.2. 

479.2 bwrydyc: ‘separated it from it’. The Xw. glossator, like B. 
(a-8ay’a), has taken tamayyaza as trans., against the NP judd Sud Giz az Mz; 
v. 148.2, 305.7, and the intrans. b’w’rdyc, my 430.7. 

480.1 kčk’t [...]: has an -R- added below the -¢ and is to be read kék’rt. 
Tt also gives the correct reading for qabā at 28.4, 5 knck? RB, viz. knék rt. 

480.6 y.wroy’n: ‘the gathering ' is shown to be fem. by 448.8 y orcy' (n 2), 
so the point is again superfluous. Since the underlying verb 'wrcy- ‘ gather ’ 
447.2, 452.1, ete., is /dr-/ or /ürciy-/ < *wartaya-, trans. to ’wrd- (and not 
/awarciy-/ ‘make return’ 362.2, ete., < dwartaya-), this spelling y’wr- must 
represent /yãur-/ as well as /y&war-/, v. my 424.3. 

481.2 y! yryw mnywyd: ‘dressed himself’ must be for mnyofid<yd>, as 
at 476.8. 

481.8 y? bre: para-ys &ob is surely p’rc, though we also have ’y p'rk ! piece’ 
41.5, 314.7, pl. p'rc 512.1, and p're ‘ in pieces ", my 248.1. 

481.5 mgyxyn'h: ‘I learnt it’, inexplicably, for the Ar. and NP 3rd 
singular; v. my 469.7. 

484.2 xin x’sy’r: where the NP glosses have jang kardand, T, 1, 649 šamšīr 
zanand, the Xw. glossator has understood tajdladi as ‘ they fought with whips ’, 
v. my 299.3, on account of Jaladahu = xy hy 9'nbyd 79.6. 
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hern h'err: ‘they gave gifts (hBdn)' is also a mistaken translation of 
tardfadu, based on rafadahu = hBdn hy k Brd 80.4. 

484.8 *ydk’wk mk'r: ‘they weré present, made an appearance ', yet again 
a translation based on the simplex šahida 252.8; a similar gloss for tašāhadū 
` appears in T, 1r, 649 bà yakdigar hazir $udand. 

484.8 ^n'wy'r: the missing initial letter of b'mwy'r is just visible in the 
facsimile. 6n’wy-, however, means ' give victory to’, not simply ‘help’, v. my 
177.8, 496.4. 

486.6 pry nywny b’rwxs’r: “they embraced’, read p'rwzs'r; v. my 425.4. 

487.2 ?y nywny mpi’r: ‘asked one another’. The verb is sadly indistinct, 
but as it differs from the only other form for ‘ask’, ’nbid’h 316.7, we must 
concur with this reading; *’p3- ‘ask’ < prea-, ’nbs- ' consult’ < ham-prsa. 

488.7 ny§:k fy prxrs myt d:n’ xryd: lit. this which was in the vessel he 
drank’, as T, ir 665 has, hart dar ind’ bid (az šarāb, hama) o-rà biz"urd 
(&arab-z"aranda). 

490.4 g'wéÉr: “they jumped’, mispointing for PwZr, as at 489.2; v. my 
82.2. 

491.7 frd'we mk’r: ' brotherliness ' requires initial £-, as pr'd 150.4 shows. 

492.1 fey’ke xnd'r: certainly read zey’ke; v. my 431.4. 

492.7 B'ry'r: ‘they restrained ’, for p’ry’r, v. my 468.2. 

493.2 wy mk’r: ‘they kept faith’ is a mistranalation of tawafau ‘ they 
all came in °’, under the influence of the simplex wafd 154.8. See also my 384.1. 

493.7 *ywS yByd f:pex’s: lit. ‘took cover in clothes’, for ‘dressed 
warmly’; H, Dect., s.v. yw. 

494.3 kwnek m’d’fy hyo [...P]: the first two words, exactly repeating 
390.5, unwarrantedly add the meaning ‘ bit by bit’ to tstazrajahwu — bérün kard 
6-rd, presumably under the influence of the next word 4stadraja. kwno, ‘ small, 
short’ or the like, occurs at 437.2; on m'd'fy, see H, Dict., supplement. 

"y éryk b’znyd: for p'zn*d, is simply ‘lit the lamp’, as at 346.4 p’end’h. 
Emmeriok (J RAS, 1970, 1, p. 69) points the similarity of Pth. pdyn- (Waxi 
prding-, however, is very doubtful; v. Lorimer, Wakhs lg., s.v.) and could have 
added the closer uyni, etc., pidin-, piid, pass. pidis-. All these forms suggest 
an Elr. by-form (patt-) *day- of IE *atdh ‘ burn’, with stems *d(a)sna- and 
*d(a)ssa-. Xw. pzn-, moreover, indicates a late date for the palatalization of 
*na(d)din-. 

494.6 fy[.Joy’k: ‘help’, with -`k a more feminine-looking form than the 
usual y' Bycyk 298.2, 377.3, "Bycyk (so) 500.2. The underlying verb is ’Byw-, 
adding to the impression that this blundered writing was intended to read 
* Bywoey' k. 

495.1 yw’S hyd ^mryd: instead of ‘ asked him for help ’, this is * considered 
him brave’, cf. ’yw’é 399.1, etc., "mr*d 494.7, 495.2. Yet again the Xw. 
glossator has been misled by the simplex, najida = dilér Sud 253.7. 

495.2 b’inyd’h: for birahanid 6-rd, read yinyd-, v. my 374.1; yžny- 
perhaps denom. < *wišarzana-, Skt. visarjana- ‘ discharge, dismissal ’. 
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495.3 b'rxnyd"h: ‘hired him’, for p'rznyd-, v. my 427.3, immediately 
followed by ’y b?rx: ‘pay, wages’ (502.3 t:b'rx), for p'rz, v. most recently my 
421.1, suggests that verb and noun may be of similar origin; p'rz would then 
be, by dissimilation, from "pari-z»i, and Sed. preyy 'compensation' from 
*nanaraya-, Skt. parskraya * (and my unhappy reference at 129.5 to Av. 
para- to be struck out). 

495.4 marg. °irs...: of the few words beginning so, only one has any 
relevance to this line, viz. ’irysMy’d 504.6 = maivarat, but both spellings are 
sadly unclear. From Av. frasa- ' question’ ? 

495.8 y pšk wd’ryd: for w- (better, probably, w) with d’ryd ' turned the 
back thereto ', v. my 91.1, 362.1. 

496.4 bnoyk hyo kwzyd: this 1s ‘sought victory from him’, as at 494.4, 
with the same misinterpretation of nusrat as at 484.8; bneyk < *apa-nuti-. 

497.2 yxy'k kwzyd: lit. ‘sought nursing, suckling’ with &zy'k the verbal 
noun of éw’ay-, my 96.2. 

497.4 pjk’wnd’n’wk Pryt f:n’n: for p’c-, as at 399.4, and P’ryt, my 375.4, 
lit. ‘ acquired usufruct in it’. 

497.8 tyk hyc Pryd: tang dăšt az 6, shows that even in monosyllables 

‘final’ -a- was fronted, tang > /tig/. 

498.1, 507.1 yJ5r'h: ‘his belly ', with -A to show that '(w)ór is fem., o 
y wor 171.6, so read y’-dr, as B. has at 154.5. 

498.8 bxst: ' became firm’, for yzst, v. my 166.1. 

"y yrdk: ‘the neck’ p for yròk, as in yrdk-Bnd 47.5 ' neck-rope ’. 

501.2 Bndk...: repeats Bndk hy 8’ryd 367.2, q.v. 

502.7 bowyd: ‘deposit, pledge’, read *peryd and cf. *perd¥k 5.8; v. 
Schwartz, in W. B. Henning memorial vol., p. 386, n. 9. 

502.8 Y^Bgd: “aj, v. my 150.2. 

503.3 myr'st: ‘woke up’, for all that it is spelled so at 473.1, 476.6, 18 
certainly mqr'st here. This is nevertheless very slight evidence on which to base 
a comparison with the modern Pers. coincidence of g and y. 

503.8 ?y ^?rP?d ^y Hwn: would be 'God's guidance’ (though Xw. has 
'm nyk 494.7). Read "wd for ‘the peace of God (be with you ?)’; cf. 69.4 
"i'd dy-B'c ‘ peace, ease be yours’, for marhaban bika. Henning’s translation 
‘wide’ (‘Lg.’, 431) needs revising, but not of course the implied derivation 
< *wt-§dia-, Sgd. wt ' open’, ete. 

504.3 mgyxyd'h: is simply ' learnt it’, not ' profited fromit’; v. my 469.7. 

504.4 yzny'k: ‘security’, read yiny’k, as correctly 372.8, verbal noun to 
yiny-, v. my 495.2. 

wrk hyc kwzyd: ‘sought a choice from Him’, not bihtarin x*ast. For 
tstazára the glossator has again mistakenly thought of the simplex zdra, cf. 
138.2 setiyar dād-aš = wrk hy krd. wrk < Av. *war ‘choose’; cf. also 
bw’ry- ‘ choose ' 433.8, 447.1, 479.1. 


4 Henning, BSOAS, xxvn, 2, 1965, p. 246, n. 29, imphes *upa -+ ari. 
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504.5 y re: ‘the millstone’, read y’ ()r0, as at 374.1, like BSgd. ’rd; v. H, 
Dict., suppl., s.v. for related words. 

504.6 p'5ixst, but 505.1 b^5gxst: although the form seems to have initial y-, 
the latter is certainly the better reading; v. my 440.6. 

506.1 éw^wo mkd ’y 'gz: with the wrong article (’Bz f. 133.4), is acted the 
he-goat °’, not ' suchte den Bock’; v. my 116.2. 

506.7 bfcyk: ‘remedy’, read yfeyk, v. my 150.2. . 

507.1 Beyd: ‘swelled’, read p’cyd, v. my 390.8. 

507.2 xwfBck: but xwfck reconstructed in the next line. See my 95.4. 

508.4, 5 k’sh@’k: dušvār. The second occurrence, though so pointed, may 
have an extra ‘ tooth’, for *k’sbnd’k as at 326.8 f., 487.7. It is difficult to avoid 
the obvious connexion with k’s 52.7 and pnd’k, but rather than understand the 
word as ' having the way of a pig ' it is better to assume that the meaning ' pig’ 
is secondary, from £'s ‘ unfortunate ’, or the like. 

509.8 tsd: means ' melted ', cf. 213.6. This is t'byd. ' hit the target’, as 
at 387.3. 

510.8 rk x$d: not biik kard (no word *bijāškī exists) but ‘ punctured a 
vein °, i.e. ' bled’, as at 435.4. 

511.4 fyxob'nwk: for nigahbaini; already H, Hb., p. 116, n. 2, has Byzcb'n, 
as it is pointed 423.7, 438.6 (Byzc-). 

512.4 y"wty'nk [...]: for sirämid read ywBy'nk myd, as at 447.1 * walked 
proudly '.. 

513.1 £.8w wo: misprint for /’dw, as always. 

513.5 b'5yk f:p'5 mkyd: ‘put on an anklet’, must be p’dyk. A similar 
word is *p’dyon 28.7 ' trouser leg ’. 

518.6 yrd’wrd: ‘ turning (in bed)’. The y- is unpointed, whereas the third 
letter is -6-; the whole, therefore, suggests a ' turning of the neck’, cf. Bgd. 
yrd (kh) f., but Xw. yrók m., my 498.8. 

514.4 2fk w c’yt: is ‘ went deeply, far therein ’, as 455.6, 471.2, eto. 

514.5 y'áóynd: ‘happy’, read yšynd as at 360.6, 391.6, ete., though y&yd 
also ocours, 349.5. 

514.5, 8 ^y ^fi B ryt: ‘ (the cock) ruffled its neck-feathers ', read p'ryt, as 
at 437.7 and correctly 467.1, of a cat. The verb seems to be a specialization of 
the common *pry- ‘ to set free, extract ’, ete., cf. 311.4 ' put out tongue ’. 

515.4 b’swyd cy wo: ‘abstained from, abhorred the matter’, despite the 
pointing, must be b’šžyd, as at 98.6, 466.2, 473.8; v. H, Dict., suppl., b£zy-. 

515.6 mnkwfst: ‘ grew very old, senile’, probably mnkRfst, as at 229.1. 

516.2 mfy’h k-: ‘consider that’, read mny h /manya-h!/, imperative of 
mny-, 476.4, my 118.4. 

517.1 ?ne y:’swynyk: the colon is entirely superfluous in ‘is not a goer’, 
pres. part. of y’sw-; cf. 87.7 y swen ' goes, departs ', y'sw'ryn ‘ they go away ’, 
and Qunya twice y’swyk'm (XJ, 84) ‘ you will go’. This is the pres. stem formed 
from *’sw-, which appears in the imperf. m’swd 152.4, m'sw'r 238.8, etc.; on 
/a-/ ~ /ya-/, v. H, ‘Lg’, 425 f. /asaw-/ < *à-éóyawa- shows a combination 
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only found elsewhere in Oss. dcdwan ‘go away’. (My 177.3 *3w- < čyawa- is 
unsatisfactory.) 


So we depart at last from the long chapter on ‘ Verbs’, as it is reflected in 
Benzing’s transcription. Further analysis of the Xw. verbal system, and a 
review of the ‘ Nouns ’, must await another occasion. But this seems an appro- 
priate moment for the self-indulgence of considering just a few of the interesting 
verbs among the many which have so far escaped attention. These still number 
about half of the 700 or more verbs attested in the Mug. material. 

Those beginning with ’- to ’kw- are to be found in Henning’s Dict. fragment, 
together with a number of others in my supplement thereto. Continuing in 
alphabetical order we may first turn to 

(1) 'm's- * to become acquainted, accustomed ’, with various prepositions, 
mn’st 197.8, pr w'c 169.5, 240.8, 244.4, fy we 199.3, mn’sd f- 291.6, mn’sdyf 
264.5, mn'styO 477.3, p. p. 'n'd*k 197.4, 264.6, fem. ’n’c 49.8. This is patently 
< zénàsa-, *xindia-, with archaic inchoative sense preserved with the form. 
It is also interesting for giving rise to a new causative 'n'sy- ‘to make 
acquainted, accustom’, mn’syd’h 388.8, pry xsyn 356.5, pr we 412.1, 
Jf-msrm Werk 469.2. 

A similar form occurs in the verb 

(2) *bn'sy- ‘to wean’, b’n’syd’A 108.7, 112.5, 239.6, unpointed except for 
-^- in the p. p. bn'sy'd*k 112.6 (also 45.3). This is different from bn'sy- ' to lose ' 
< *apa-ndsaya- (my 367.8), but if < "apa-zínàása-ya- ‘to disaccustom’ it 
shows a different development of -rín- from banwr'we (my 175.1). This is 
equally true of the simplex 'n's-, however, compared with ’anwry- < *zinau@ra- 
ya-, and is no more surprising than the divergent treatments of various con- 
sonant groups discussed by Henning, ' Leg.’, 433 ff. 

Similar secondary causatives from inchoative stems are 

(3) nvy's(y)- ‘ bring to’, e.g. mny’sydy@ 356.3, 382.2, 385.6, mny sdyw 359.6, 
spnk hyO mny’sd 409.5, to nys- ‘ go to, reach ', e.g. mnysdy0 266.6, 267.8, mnyst 
348.8, 359.3, 8, mentioned already by Henning, ZDMG, xo, 1936, *33*. This 
is < *ns-gasa-, like Skt. ntgaccha-, 4/gam, where Av. has nsjasa-. 

(4) bk'sy- * astonish ’, b’k’syd’h 300.4, to bk’s- * be surprised ’, b’k’s¥d 274.4, 
p. p. bkk 247.5, < *apa-hkisa-, 4/kà (Schwartz, review, ZDMG, oxx, 2, 
in press). 

(D) ’yr’sy- rouse, waken ’, myr’syd’h 301.1, 371.6, 400.6, to "yr's- ‘ wake, be 
awake’ (my 503.3), p. p. ()yr'd*k, < *ordsa-, cf. BSgd. wyr’ys- ‘rouse’ (so 
TSP, 18, 25): w(y)yr’s- ‘ wake’, Yayn. yurays- : yurds-. 

(6) Pey- ‘melt’, ?syd’h 308.3, 372.6, p. p. tey’ d'k ‘ molten’ 356.5, to ts- 
‘melt’ intr., tsd 213.6, tst 141.7, < *td-sa- (Schwartz, review). 

(T) yw’sy- ‘to dry’, y w'syd'h 407.8, to yw's- ‘ become dry ’, y'w'svd 121.4, 
286.2, y’w’st 156.4, secondary p. p. qyw's'd*k 286.8, < *"wi-wása-, cf. BSgd. 
ptw’s- * dry out’, MSed. piw’tyy ‘ dry, desert ’. 
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(8) z'sy- ‘let (horse) wallow’, z'syd'À 399.6, to xs- ‘wallow’, asd 469.1, 
471.1, if < *2§Vsa-; inchoative to +/xsaud, Skt. ksud ? 

In two verbs the long -à- is introduced oddly between the final consonant of 
the root and the inchoative -s-, viz. in 

(9) bdf'sy- ‘heat’, Bdf’syd’h 385.1, to bdfs- ' become hot’, b'dfsvd. 294.5, 
p. p. fem. bdfe, presumably < *apa-tafsa-. 

(10) ’zma’sy- * put to sleep ', meme’ syd’ h 74.8, 347.6, 377.8, 413.8, to zmas- 
‘sleep ' (my 167.8), < *uz-muzsa-. 

Among other trans. (caus.) : intrans. pairs of this pattern we may add 

(11) ’nd’my- ‘ make firm’, mnd’myd’h (my 393.1), to 'ndm- (or ’ndmy- ?) 
‘become compact’, mndm*d (-myd 3) 437.2, < *ham-dam-, with the ‘make’ 
root seen in Khot. padim- (SGS, 69) 1 

(12) ’s’ny- ‘ pass (time), fulfil, carry out’, ms’nyd 141.3, 142.2, 228.8, eto., 
msnyd'h 344.3, 357.5, to 'sn- ('sy- == 'sfi-) ‘pass away’ (my 458.3). This 
seems to be a specialization of the common Ir. 4/san ‘rise’, sénaya- (exx., t. 
SGS, 181 f., s.vv. sarb-, sáfi-), with *ham- ? 

(13) ()w'zg- ‘ present (something) ', mw'zydy0 ‘it to him’ 417.2, to wz- 
‘meet’, mwzdy9 431.8, 481.5, mwznyO 177.4, 450.6 ‘I met him’, Qunya 
(Frejman, XJ, 97) k’ ’y érmymn ’we’r ‘if our skins touch’, < +/waz, wüzaya-. 
Frejman rightly compared Sgd. pewz- ‘meet’, but was probably unwise to 
trust the pointing of his MS and read *uwwuz- < awa-waz-. 

(14) *we’ry- ‘ establish °, mwz’ryd’h 345.2, 390.1, to "wzr- ‘ arise, be firm’, 
mwzrd 305.7, 437.7, imper. ^szvr ! 68.3, < uz-ar-, -áraga-. 

(15) Efy- ‘split’, kfyd’h 103.6, 117.4, 171.6, etc., to kf- ‘be split’, kfd 
117.5, 176.5, 453.8, < 4/kaf, kafaya-, as in BSgd. kB-, Pth. E'f'd. 

(16) per my- ‘settle, calm’, p'er'myd'h 364.2, 366.4, 405.5, ete., to perm- 
“be settled, rest’, p'ermd 347.4, 473.7, < pati-ram-. 

(17) a’ry- ' cause to go, pass’, z'ryd' 194.4, also 374.8, 377.7, 383.2, eto., 
to sr- ‘ go, pass’, z'rd- 175.6, 854.2, 429.6, etc., < 4/*zar, of. Sed. zr-/zyr- 
' go, walk’. 

(18) aw’ry- ' cause to eat, swallow °, zw'ryd' 398.1, to ar- ‘ eat’, ord 264.5, 
480.5, cr"d 191.1, 440.5, swr- ‘drink’, zwrd'h 422.4, 450.2. Similarly 
pew ry- : peor-, my 375.7. 

(19) ’2’my- ' finish, exhaust’, mz’myd’h 849.2, 359.7, 385.5, dissimilated from 
zy’ my-, to 'zym- “be finished’, mzymd 341.2, mzym¥d 209.8, 257,8, 295.4, 
< *uz-yama- and -ydmaya-, cf. Sed. zy’m- and ’zy’ms- (*zyams-). It is, of 
course, quite distinct from 'z'my- ' bring (in), mtroduce, produce’, m'z'myd 
349.6, 8, 384.5, 419.6, etc., < *4-jamaya-, cf. MPers. z'm-, Pth. j’m-. 

Other such causatives correspond to -y- passives, e.g. 

(20) ’z’ry- “ torment’, m’z’ryd’h 102.7, 208.1, 381.2, to 'zry- ‘ be tormented ’, 
meryd-yo 291.3, 480.7, < *"ü-züraya- and -zarya- (not *-zrya-, necessarily 
> *-2y-, of. ’my- < mrya-), of. Sgd. "zyr- caus. and pass. (GMS, § 548). 

(21) nw’ry- ' cause to lean, turn’, mnw’ryd’h 152.7, 376.8, 394.6, 422.1, 
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505.4, to nwry- ‘lean, turn °, mnwryd 137.4, 163.1, 458.4, -y0 348.7, -yc 469.2, 
etc., < *nt-waraya- and -warya-, Av. niwõirya-, qwar (Air. Wb., 1362 f.). 

(22) wk’ny- ' make old, wear out’, wk’ nyd h 180.1, 236.7, 384.3, to whny- 
' grow old, wear out’, w'knyd 116.7, 173.3, 358.4, ete., p. p. wkny' dtk 294.3, 
< *awa-künaga- and -kanya- (not wt-kanaga-, like Sgd. wk'yn- ‘ destroy’, as 
this would yield *’wk’ny-). 

To return to the general category of verbs of interest 

(23) 'sir-, occurring only once in ’st’ mstr¥d 507.2 = sitàn và zuft (T, 1x, 708) 
‘lay prostrate’, < 4/star, recalls Av. steraté, Pahl. stard ‘ prostrate, stupefied 
(of demons) ’. Elsewhere in Ir. the meaning ‘ spread, strew ' is common, Khot. 
starr-, Sed. prštr-, Pahl. westar-, NP gustardan, bistar, etc. 

(24) 'stw- ' promise ', mstwd 154.1, mstwd’h 128.2, mstw'r 489.3, can hardly 
continue the simple Av. staw-, which commonly means ‘ praise’, Khot. stav-, 
Pth. 'stw-, Man. MP ‘st’y-, ete. From M. Schwartz I have the excellent sugges- 
tion that it is either /*ustaw-/ < wi-staw-, as Sed. wystw- ‘ promise ' (cf. 'st'z 
325.5, eto. = MMP wyst’h-, NP gusta), or even /*e(s)staw-/ < *onstaw- 
< ni-staw-, as XSed. n(y)stw ' promise ' (BST, xr, 89.12, 99.4, 13), Pahl. y 
nstwt- (cf. Pwk 101.6, etc. < *nsfáwak, H, Hb., p. 110, n. 3). The converse 
bstw- “deny, renounce’, b'stwd 150.4, 306.5, 450.5, matches Sed. 'psiw-, Av. 
apa.staw-. 

(25) ’w’ny- ‘ cover, conceal, protect’, mw nyd’ h 173.7, 193.8, 387.2, 464.6, 
is from à 4/!war, Av. weranaw-, werena-, but there certainty ends. For -rn- > 
Xw. -n-, v. my 90.1. Even -arn- normally becomes -n- (H, ‘ Lg.', 431, parna- 
> qn, etc.), but Av. warend- compares with Xw. w'ngn"o ‘ wool’ 50.8, 180.7. 
This is not likely to be a direct development, however, but rather an adjective 
with vrddhi. ’w’ny- is then probably a secondary caus. formation from an 
Pun- < *dwrna-. 

(26) wrw- ‘believe’, mwrwd’h fy Uh 363.5, must then be an assimilated 
loan from MPers., Pth. wrw- < 4/*war, woronaw-. 

(27) ’as- ‘ sweat’, mos*d 267.2, 302.1, < *hwid-sa-, Av. z"1sa-, Sgd. ywys-, 
Khot. d-hus-. The noun ‘ sweat ' is ’y ()oyó 462.1, 469.8, 473.2. 

(28) sw zy- ‘remember ', maw’zyd’h 436.1, shows a remarkable divergence 
of meaning from Sed. ywyz- (awéz-), Pth. wa’z- ‘seek, desire’ < *z"aüzaya- 
(since *z*üdata- ‘ *sweeten ’ and *z*àjaya- offer no better solution). 

(29) ’ay- ‘ weep, mourn’, mzy*d 16.3, 150.8, 417.3, ete., < zit (H, ' Verb’, 
45), has the interesting caus. 'rywy-, moywyd’h 383.8, 417.3, 496.2, 
< *zíavwanga-, probably with the -w- extension seen also m Khot. *kgdv- 
(SGS, 25), since other -w- causatives have -'wy-, v. hne’wy-, per'wy-, my 
368.3. 

(30) Z- * be worth’, ny "£c 482.0 = naméarzad, < arja-, has a peculiar caus. 
"Zny- ‘to value’, m2’nyd’h 448.1, and so ‘ bargain ', m2’nydy8 226.5, 430.2. One 
would suspect a denominative, but 'Z'n is not ‘ cheap’ (pey8, v. my 327.5) but 
Ar. sinab 24.4 ‘a condiment of mustard seed and raisins pounded together '! 
* Worthy ’ is ‘znd, 69.8, 330.5, 501.2, ete. 
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To end with a few rarer verbs 

(31) bd's- is of doubtful meaning, b'd'st 456.5 = tnsabba = (ba Stab) raft, 
but the obvious etymology < *apa-tása- (cf. i’s-, (6) above) suggests that the 
glossator understood the subject still to be * water ’, as in the previous gloss, so 
‘flowed away ’. 

(82) by my- ‘break (promise)’, by myth 357.1, < *apa-yàmaya-, cf. 
*2(y)’my-, (19) above. Bgd. py m- ' heal’ must have another preverb. 

(33) bžfš- ' become thin’, only partly pointed in D'Zfít 181.4, but certain 
from the frequent p. p. 58d, only seems explicable as an inchoative, with 
assimilation, from apa-*zra(u)b or the like, perhaps an extension of Skt. jr, IE 
ger (Pok., 390). 

(34) pomyz- ' flow freely ', p’omyz’r 119.4 ' milk’, and the caus. pemyzy-, 
pomyzydh ^y wd ^y wr òr (865.8), 500.3, < maiz, is discussed by Schwartz 
(review, ZDMG, oxx, 2, in press). A Qunya sentence adds the simplex myz- 
to the repertoire: ysm mn’ myz*d = adsman bar mà mézid. From the discussion 
of whether this remark mocked an act of God we can deduce that myz- also had 
the normal meaning of NP mé-, though this is elsewhere expressed by čl-, 
132.5, 223.6, 512.1. 

(35) r'y- ' organize’, r'yd'h 416.1, seems to be a loan from Pers., though 
there it only ocours in MP ràágen-, or with preverbs. 

(36) rw- ‘bark’, rwd 'y 'kt 120.2 (beside ‘w-, my 79.3), recalls Yidya rov- 
(TIEL, 11, 244) and NKd. faw- (CKd. war-), beside ray-. 

(37) af-, common as a by-form of yBy- ' take, hold’ (my 429.1; H, ZDMG, 
Xo, 1936, *34*), has a homograph ‘ to cough ', afd 316.8, cf. Oss. awafan, Yidya, 
Sangl. zof- (11 FL, a, 265, 421). 

(38) y'B- ‘creep, crawl’, y’Bd 98.1, 115.6, confirmed by y'Bn*k ‘ insect’ 
53.5, 54.7, is the same as Sgd. y'B- ‘rove, wander ’. 

(39) zB- ‘ curse ’, in z8dybr 235.3, zB'r 441.2, helps to confirm the meaning of 
Sed. zBnd ‘ quarrel’ (Henning, BSOAS, xi, 3, 1945, 470, with n.5). The 
connexion with Av. 2bà is unavoidable. 
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or to weaken the impact of the rare personifications of Chinese by elsewhere 
slipping into personifying English idioms (p.97, 4p zk FF $t RA 6 RR The 
mirror tells him how his beard is growing’; p. 241, 48 $. 77 ' her strength has 
fled’), are faults which one does not expect in a translator who has thought 
about the principles of his craft. I should like to develop this criticism at some 
length, not with the intention of discrediting a book much of which is valuable 
(including some good translations), but because present standards are unlikely 
to rise until it becomes customary to criticize the technical weaknesses of 
translators with the same minuteness as their scholarly lapses. As far as the 
translation of poetry is concerned Sinologists are the luckiest of all Orientalists, 
since two of the greatest practitioners of the twentieth century (Ezra Pound and 
Arthur Waley) long ago identified their problems and worked out viable 
although not necessarily final solutions. It is something of a scandal that 
although we all admire Pound and Waley, and know in the abstract that they 
- were involved and even obsessed with questions of diction, syntax, and prosody, 
so few of us learn anything from them except that we no longer have to bother 
about rhyme and making our lines the same length. 

Nearly every mistake that a translator can make, not in interpreting the 
original, but in making effective English of it, may be illustrated from ‘ Under 
the walls of P‘ing-ch‘eng ' (48 bk F, p. 197), a poem which Frodsham describes 
as ‘ sober, taut and bare ' and especially admires (p. xxxiv).? 


a ODL 
HL. $i & X 
Hr A sr F 
Hoc Hox 
B # Hae F 


v.1 ‘Hungry and cold we stand here in P^ing-Ch'eng, 
Night after night, on guard by the shining moon. 
Our keen-edged swords have lost their flowers of jade, 
Our hair is falling out in the Gobi wind.’ 


mp Td oo X 
Sk R E 
H& K A 
d Xu BE A 
BB S KD x 


v.2 * Where endless desert merges with white sky, 
We see, far-off, red banners of the Han. 
They sit and play short flutes in their green tents, 
Mist soaks the painted dragons on their flags.’ 


3 Also translated in Robert Payne's Whie pony, London, 1049, 204. A version by Hugh 
Gordon Porteus, far the most vivid of the three published, appeared in the Listener, 28 January 
1960. 
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v. 3 * We climb up on the walls as dusk is falling— 
Is something moving out there in the gloom ? 
A wind is blowing, stirring the dead weeds, 
Our half-starved horses whinny in their stalls.' 


^ f" x fü 
tox fa m 
fl Re B X 
X B T OW 
Jt EO E OX 


v. 4 * We'd like to ask the brass who built this place 
Just how many thousand miles from the Pass we are. 
We're sick of seeing men sent home dead in bundles, 
Better die in battle and be planted under a lance.' 


Rather than generalize, it may be more useful to examine this example in 
detail. 

(1) The whole point of departing from literalness is to make stronger 
English. But Frodsham’s phrasing tends to be weaker than a more literal 
rendering would be; it says less, generally in more words. 

v. 1, ll. 1-2 ' Hungry and cold we stand here in P'ing-ch'eng, 

Night after night, on guard by the shining moon.’ 
(‘ Hungry and cold, beneath P'ing-ch'eng, /night after night we guard the full 
moon.) 

* We stand here' is padding, for which the image of the guards under the 
wallis sacrificed. Although ‘ guard the full moon ' is an imperfect approximation 
to the original it has some of its metaphorical range; Frodsham uses more 
words to convey only its prose sense. | 

v.2,1.1 — * We see, far off, red banners of the Han.’ 

(* Far-off see the red of Han banners.") 

One cannot insist that the verb should be treated as imperative; but the 
transposition of ‘ red’ pointlessly reduces the vividness of the Chinese. 

v. 2, 11. 3-4 ' They sit and play short flutes in their green tents, 

Mist soaks the painted dragons on their flags.’ 
(‘In the black tents they blow short flutes,/mists soak the pictured dragons.’) 

Frodsham weakens ‘blow’ to ‘play’ and adds nothing significant by 
inflating to.‘ sit and play '. The context sufficiently establishes the dragons as 
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military emblems; it would not do the reader much harm if he supposed that 
they were painted on the tents instead of on the flags, and in any case the 
point could be cleared up in a note. ' On their flags’ is especially obtrusive 
padding since it is a prepositional phrase left suspended at the end of a stanza. 


v. 3 * We climb up on the walls as dusk is falling— 
Is something moving out there in the gloom ? 
A wind is blowing, stirring the dead weeds, 
Our half-starved horses whinny in their stalls.’ 
(‘ In the evening, up on the walls,/we peer into the gloom below the walls./The 
wind blows, withered tumble-weed rises, /inside the walls gaunt horses whinny.’) 

* We climb up’ is padding. The contrasts of ‘ on/below/inside the walls ' 
have disappeared. Frodsham has written a new second line which weakens 
the third by anticipating it and no longer shows the direction in which the 
soldiers are looking. The tumble-weed blown about by the wind 1s reduced to 
‘weeds’. ‘ Inside the walls ’, which shows the direction from which the whinny 
reaches the ears of the soldiers up on the wall, is replaced by the pointless ' in 
their stalls °. 

v. 4,11. 1-2 * We'd like to ask the brass who built this place 

Just how many thousand miles from the Pass we are.' 
(* Tell us, officer who built the walls :/from the Grand Pass how many thousand 
miles ? ’) 

The rephrasing radically weakens the whole stanza by reducing it from a 
direct question to an impersonal reflection. 

(2) Although Frodsham tells us much about the bold, violent, complex 
imagery which characterizes Li Ho most of it has disappeared from the transla- 
tion of this poem. Translating more or less literally, the first stanza would be: 

‘Hungry and cold, beneath P'ing-ch'eng, 

Night after night we guard the full moon. 

In our farewell swords no flower-of-jade : 

A wind from that sea cuts the hair from our temples ’. 
The soldiers ‘shou (stick with/guard) the full moon’ (SP HH Al), a phrase 
which suggests both guarding the moonlit city and having the moon as their 
constant companion in the cloudless desert sky. In the obscure l. 3 Li Ho 
surprises us by calling the lustre which has faded from their swords ‘ flower-of- 
jade’ (E 4E), a rather precious cliché for a mirror (Morohashi, no. 20821/160) 
more appropriate to a boudoir than to a military outpost. Irony is a quality 
difficult to assess in a poet so remote from us; has Li Ho’s taste for the florid 
betrayed him into what for us is an ineptitude, or is the effect deliberate, a wry 
comment on being far from civilian luxuries ? The meaning is perhaps that the 
bright swords they were given when they were sent off from home no longer 
have any lustre to remind them of the mirrors in ladies’ bedrooms back in 
China. In the last line he startles us again by calling the wind of Central Asia, 
with a cutting edge which hardly suggests a sea breeze, the ‘ sea wind ' (#9 M). 
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On reflection we understand that it is the wind of the ‘Han Sea’ (E Tfj), the 
Gobi desert, &nd this time easily appreciate the metaphor of wind blowing over 
an ocean of sand. The sandy blast in the soldiers’ faces ‘ cute the hair from 
their temples’ (Hi $ S£). 

Frodsham smooths away all these phrases except one, which he renders 
literally but unintelligibly (‘. . . swords have lost their flowers of jade’). In 
one case he escapes the difficulty by opting for a dubious emendation (v. 1, 1. 3, 
Hl) gl] “ farewell sword ' emended to F) ffl] ‘ sharp sword ’, not very appropriate 
to a sword which has lost its lustre; it may be noticed that the frequent 
emendations of editors of Li Ho deserve some suspicion since most of them were 
men with a taste for phrasmg much more conventional than his). But the 
tough and only imperfectly soluble problems raised by such phrases are crucial ; 
if their challenge is evaded there is little point in translating at all, since every- 
thing most distinctive of Li Ho will have evaporated. One does not envy 
Frodsham the task of making English poetry out of 1. 3 (in my literal rendering, 
“In our farewell swords no flower-of-jade °); but in 1. 4 it is a quite gratuitous 
insult to Li Ho to credit him with such a banality as ‘ Our hair 1s falling out in 
the Gobi wind ’, which suggests if anything that the soldiers are dying of old age. 

Especially instructive, because it is so unobtrusive, is the smoothing away 
of a difficulty in 1. 2. The soldiers go on guard every night, and to-night stand 
under the full moon; Li Ho runs the two statements together as though every 
night there is a full or nearly full moon (HA H): ' Night after night we stick 
with/hold fast to/guard the full moon’. The effect is of a telescoped image of 
passing time; the soldiers have served so long, have stood guard so often under 
the full moon, that it is as though they can never part from it. (Li Ho was 
obsessed with the passage of time, and the moon, the home of immortals, which 
always runs through the same cycles, is his symbol of immutability.) Here 
Frodsham dispels all the tension in the line by confining the moon to a preposi- 
tional phrase tacked on to the end of a long sentence and calling it the ' shining 
moon’. The impression this makes is that Li Ho has simply added ‘ by the 
shining moon’ as a decorative touch without remembering that the moon does 
not shine every night. 

It is interesting to compare with Frodsham’s the free but genuinely imagina- 
tive version of Hugh Gordon Porteus, which makes a try at getting if not 
Li Ho’s effect his kind of effect by a play on the English word ‘ watch’: 


‘Famished and numb we huddle beneath P‘ing City. 
Night after night watch what? A glittering moon. 
But our swords no more exhibit the sheen of jade 
And off-sea breezes tear at our unkempt hair ’. 


(3) The diction is inconsistent. Soldiers who say that their ' keen-edged 
swords have lost their flowers of jade’ would not call their superiors ‘ the 
brass ' (v. 4, 1. 1). In any case it is a radical error to try to intensify language, 
not as Li Ho does by compressing as much as possible into the fewest words, 
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but by peppering it with an English poeticism (‘ keen-edged sword ' for ' sharp 
sword"), a chinoiserie (‘flowers of jade’), and slang (‘the brass") Such 
decorations cannot hide the fact that Frodsham’s language is essentially that of 
prose paraphrase; Li Ho’s metaphors, as we have seen, are carefully decoded 
and replaced by summaries of the prose sense, and there is a recurrent tendency 
to shrink from his direct presentation of experience into locutions which 
represent at one remove (as in the avoidance of the direct question in v. 4). 


(4) Syntactically the energy of each sentence centres in its main verb, and 
the movement of the poem (which has no independent nominal expressions) is 
from verb to verb. Success in following the trajectory of a Chinese poem 
depends very much on placing main verbs where they stand in the Chinese and 
presenting them as indicative (and transitive if the Chinese verb is transitive). 
Of course such rules-of-thumb have the proviso ‘ other things being equal’ ; 
one is not bound to violate one’s choice of a modern against an archaizing 
diction by an inversion in v. 3, l. 4 (* Inside the walls whinny gaunt horses ’). 
But Frodsham almost consistently rephrases so that the syntax is disrupted, the 
verb devitalized, the movement of the poem lost; in v. 1 and v. 3 this happens 
in every line. An instance is the first sentence of v. 1, where the Chinese main 
verb is dethroned and robbed of its transitivity and the whole sentence pivoted 
on a dummy word (' stand °) which contributes nothing to the presentation of 
the scene: 

* Hungry and cold we stand here in P'ing-ch'eng, 
Night after night, on guard by the shining moon’. 


(‘ Hungry and cold, beneath P'ing-oh'eng, 
Night after night we guard the full moon.") 

We may note also that Li Ho’s syntax is strongly paratactic, juxtaposing 
independent sentences, while Frodsham twice uses hypotactic constructions, 
subordinating clauses by ‘ Where’ (v. 2, 1. 1) and the participle (v. 3, 1. 3). 
To some extent, of course, the tendency to hypotaxis in English translation 
merely reflects the different genius of the language. But to the extent that 
writing is sensuous rather than reflective, modern English also tends to para- 
taxis; we have come more and more to recognize that elaboration of grammatical 
relationships between clauses pute an obscuring film of thought between the 
seer and what he sees. Li Ho uses grammatical particles only when sensation 
gives way to reflection in the last stanza. Frodsham's addition of ‘ Where’ in 
v. 2 reduces the vividness ; 16 also makes the ‘ far-off’ of the next line pointless : 

* Where endless desert merges with white sky, 
We see, far-off, red banners of the Han’. 
(More literally : 
The border-land prolongs, merges with the white sky. 
Far-off see the red of Han banners ’.) 


Frodsham's treatment of the syntax may be criticized from another angle. 
The force of the verb in Li Ho’s poem is enhanced by the fact that every clause 
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and sentence (except for the inversion in v. 3, l. 4, and the question in v. 4, l. 2) 
ends at the verb or its object, and the whole poem ends on the most evocative of 
the verbs, *... die’. All stage-setting for the action is disposed of in advance, 
and once a statement is effected there are no afterthoughts. This ordering of the 
sentence, stylistically very forceful in English also, is encouraged in Chinese 
by the grammatical rule that the subordinate always precedes the super- 
ordinate ; it contributes much to the pointedness of Chinese anecdote as well as 
poetry. English grammar does not always allow us to imitate it, but when it is 
possible to approximate to the Chinese word-order it 1s in my experience very 
common to find after experimenting with different phrasings that it is after all 
the one nearest to the Chinese that makes the strongest English. Frodsham, 
however, seems almost to prefer to leave dependent phrases dangling after the 
verb (v. 1, 1l. 1, 2, 4; v. 2, IL 2, 8, 4; v. 3, 1. 1, 2, 4; v. 4.11. 8, 4), which 
amounts to adding further touches to the setting of the action after the action 
itself has been left behind. The dramatic ‘ die’ which ends the poem is shifted 
back almost to the beginning of the line. 


(5) Frodsham's lines are not the five-beat sprung lines of Waley (which he 
does handle successfully in some other poems) but unrhymed iambic penta- 
meters so limp that one is not always quite certain whether he wants to maintain 
them consistently. It is notoriously dangerous to use iambics (or fall into them 
unconsciously, which happens very easily) unless one is in full command of 
traditional versification. If one does not know how to make the stresses of 
spoken English play across the metre the result is that the verse has less 
thythmic energy than decent prose. It might be supposed that the justification 
of the padding pointed out in § 1 is that a certain amount of it is excusable 
for the sake of sustaining a regular rhythm. Yet if we return to a comparison 
between Frodsham’s lines and more literal prose renderings we find that the 
latter are stronger English, not only in saying more in fewer words, but 
rhythmically. They have a normal prose rhythm, with the spoken stresses 
underlining the relative prominence of words; in, cases when the Chinese 
words and the stressed words in English happen to correspond perfectly a 
pattern of five-stress lines emerges which raises the.prose rhythm to a higher 
level, the ‘ sprung rhythm ' of Gerard Manley Hopkins: 


' Huńgry and cóld, beneáth P'íng-ch'éng, 
‘Night after night we guatd the fúll moón '. 


(The frequency with which this happens in literal translation is, of course, the 
discovery of Waley on which his system of versification was founded.) 

In Frodsham’s rephrasings, however, the metre tends to suppress, not to 
enhance, the normal spoken emphases, so that we have only a dead framework 
within which the language loses any rhythmic vitality it might have if spoken 
as prose : 

‘They sít and pláy short flútes in their gréen terits, 
Mist soáks the painted dragons ón their flags ’. 
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(The second line is so unnatural that one is in serious doubt as to whether 
Frodsham is himself aware that his iambic pattern is too consistent to allow 
* Mist sodks the painted drágons on their flágs ', which is how we should read 
in a poem of Waley.) 

It will be seen that Frodsham has fallen between two stools; the choice is 
between going the whole way with Waley or returning to strict traditional 
versification (including rhyme, without which iambic quatrains tend to fall 
apart). If we choose the latter, the metre must be tight enough to establish a 
clear contrast with the rhythm of speech, so as to allow a fruitful interplay 
instead of mutual interference. (Of course, the craftsmanship to do this is 
nowadays rare among amateurs of poetry.) 


(6) Frodsham is too good a critic not to know that if a writer persists in 
repeating a word he does so for a purpose. (This is not, of course, to deny that 
there are kinds of repetition characteristic of Chinese which we tend to avoid 
in English.) Yet as a translator he appears to see no problem in the recurrence 
of ch'eng YÈ ' city wall / walled city ' (used four times by itself and once in the 
name P'ing-ch'eng, which is also in the title) except that he must somehow 
avoid an effect of monotony in English. Repetition in English would, however, 
merely bring out what is surely essential to the mood of the poem, the suffocating 
oppressiveness of the city walls in the shadow of which the soldiers drag out 
their lives : 

‘In the evening, up on the walls, 

We peer into the gloom below the walls. 

The wind blows, withered tumble-weed rises, 
Inside the walls gaunt horses whinny. 


Tell us, officer who built the walls : 
From the Grand Pass how many thousand miles ? °. 


Ch'ui tk is translated once by ‘ play ’ (flutes, v. 2, 1. 3) and once by ‘ blow’ 
(wind, v. 3, 1, 3). This seems harmless; but if we translate consistently we see 
that the repetition (in corresponding lines of adjacent stanzas) reinforces the 
impression of the notes of distant flutes coming on the wind : 


* A wind from that sea cuts the hair from our temples. 


The border-land prolongs, merges with the white sky, 
Far-off see the red of Han banners. 

In the black tents they blow short flutes, 

Mists soak the pictured dragons. 


In the evening, up on the walis, 
We peer into the gloom below the walls. 
The wend blows ...’. 
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(7) Frodsham’s final couplet is a versification of the commentary of Wang 
Ch^5 £ # rather than the text. But what Li Ho's soldiers actually say is much 
more remarkable : 


‘Our one dread is to go home as wrapped corpses : 
Better to turn our lances round and die '. 


The text is quite specific that they want to die with their lances turned 
(A -X Jt), not be buried under them. Rather than die a soldier's death and 
be sent home wrapped in horse-hide (Wang Ch‘ offers no evidence for his 
assumption that it is those who die of hardship whose bodies will be sent home) 
they would prefer to die ‘turning their lances round’, an idiom for turning 
against one’s own side, which might also be understood as committing suicide 
with one's own lance; the sinister ambiguity of this desperate cry 1s something 
which perhaps no other Chinese poet would have dared. Wang Ch‘i’s note 
shows that he was most anxious that we should not read the couplet in this way, 
but as a loyal subject of the Emperor he had reasons for circumspection which 
do not apply to us. The recent editor Suzuki Torao $5 7 He #HE still finds the 
subversive ending incredible, and resorts to the arbitrary but more honest 
solution of emending the text, exchanging wei #§ and pu X (' We don't mind- 
going home as wrapped corpses/, it's better than to die as traitors ’). 


(8) Li Ho's poem evokes a fully realized scene in which everything is 
presented as the soldiers see it, hear it, feel it in their skins and bellies. If there 
is anything merely inferred, it is the damp sensation of the mist in the distance 
(v. 2, 1. 4). In Frodsham’s version the scene blurs. The soldiers hear the flutes 
in the far-off tents and the whinny of horses in the darkening city ; they cannot 
see that the players in the tents are sitting down (v. 2, 1. 3) and that the horses 
are in their stalls (v. 3, 1. 4). Moreover, Li Ho evokes his scene by the most 
economical means, selecting the features which generate the widest implications. 
Certainly it is implied that the soldiers on guard are standing, the dragons are 
on banners, even perhaps that the horses are in their stalls; but to say so 
explicitly is to dilute the poetry with facts which are already implicit and which 
are themselves sterile, opening up no new vistas into the scene. Nor is it always 
as easy as one might suppose to add to the poet’s selection without muddling it. 
When Frodsham inserts ‘ we stand here ' in the first line of the poem he seems 
to establish a view-point for the whole poem, that of guards at night, so that it 
confuses us to find in the next stanza that red banners and green tents are 
visible in the distance under a white sky. This little addition, which we have 
already denounced as padding and as & focal point in weak syntax, turns out to 
obscure the whole organization of the poem, which presents the scene first in 
moonlight (v. 1), then in daylight (v. 2), then at dusk (v. 3). 

A minor but instructive example is the padded ' Mist soaks the painted 
dragons on their flags’ (v. 2, 1. 4). The last phrase, not in the Chinese, has the 
look of an afterthought, not only because it is & prepositional phrase dangling 
at the end of a stanza, but because grammatically “flag ’ is not within the scope 
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of the verb ‘soak’ (presumably the whole flag is soaked). What we have is an 
abstract explanation (where the dragons are) pasted on top of a concrete visual 
and tactile image (mist soaking the dragons), and the join 1s still visible. 


(9) Frodsham has not thought out the difference between what belongs to 
the poem and what belongs at the foot of the page. In v. 1, L 4 he substitutes 
‘Gobi wind’ in the poem and explains why Li Ho called it ‘sea wind’ in a 
footnote. Why not translate the phrase in the poem and explain it in the note ? 
On v. 3, 1. 3, ‘ weeds ’, he informs us that the Chinese word is ‘ p'eng or tumble- 
weed’. This is as though a poet were to note at the foot of his poem ‘I would 
have written “‘ tumble-weed ” if the word hadn't been two syllables too long '. 
Frodsham seems in any case to have no clear idea as to what function his notes 
are supposed to perform; in his introduction (pp. lv—lvii) he considers only the 
general question of whether poems gain or lose by being heavily annotated. He 
provides geographical and historical information about P‘ing-ch‘eng which has 
little bearmg on the poem, yet leaves the unintelligible ‘flowers of jade’ 
without comment. Too often his choice of information reflects a Chinese 
commentator’s decision as to what is relevant to his readers, not a decision of 
his own as to what is relevant to us. 

Although I heartily agree that this 1s a great Chinese poem, I am puzzled 
as to why Frodsham himself should think so, for at bottom he seems to lack 
any faith that Li Ho is choosing, placing, repeating words like a responsible 
writer, let alone a major poet at his best. There are, however, poems which 
Frodsham clearly does enjoy ; and when one is genuinely excited by a Chinese 
poem the effort to realize the scene concretely inside one’s head and the pleasure 
of discovering more and more in it will sometimes effect an astonishing improve- 
ment in one's English. This seems to happen in one of the best things in the 
book, the ‘ Twenty-three poems about horses ' (pp. 69-77), a sequence of vivid 
pictures of horses each with a single satirical point. Frodsham makes of these 
a very lively procession of nags, without surplus fat to slow them down, and 
the quatrains prance with a rhythmic agility missing in poems which are more 
than four lines long. The first is typical, but one must read further to get the 
whole flavour: one’s queries on points of detail do not spoil the total impression 
that the series has come out right 
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‘ Dragon-spine marked with strings of cash, 
Silver hooves whitely trampling the mist. 
No one can weave brocade caparisons. 
Who will make a golden whip for him ?’. 
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Another long poem, ‘ Joys of the rich’ (p. 199), also has a splendid satirical 
edge to it. Decidedly Frodsham is at his best when there is no temptation to 
elevated feelings : 
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‘A young, owl-shouldered nobleman 

Just turned twenty, 

Teeth like cowries, 

Scarlet lips. 

He'd dine on & phoenix from Cinnabar Hill 
When he wished to “ rough it ”, 

As for potage aux petits macaques, 

He'd never touch it’. 

Li Ho wrote one of his five-word poems in answer to a taunt that he could 
write only seven-word lines (pp. 77-8). His marked preference for the longer 
line is inconvenient for translators, for Waley himself never quite learned to spring 
a line of more than five beats. Regular seven-beat lines tend to inertness, but it 
is possible to activate them by taking every opportunity the text allows to 
contract and even occasionally stretch the hne; I attempted this in my own 
versions of Li Ho in Poems of the late T'ang. Jerome Ch'en and Michael Bullock 
in their translations from Li Ho in ‘ Poems of solitude’ (missing by the way from 
Frodsham’s bibliography) experimented in breaking the line at the caesura, 
making & couplet of four- and three-beat members. Frodsham does the same, 
rightly, since he is at his best with short lines. But there are serious dis- 
advantages to this method. It adds to the inducements to pad, a vice to which 
we have enough temptations already. By doubling the length of a poem it so 
slows it down that we are in danger of losing all sense of its shape and movement. 
In Frodsham’s long pieces the alternation of longer and shorter lines soon 
becomes as monotonous as regular seven-beat lines would be. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CHRONICLE 
BY IBN AL-MUKHTAR: 
A CRITICAL STUDY OF TA’RIKH AL-FATTASH 


By N. Levrzion 


l. The manuscripts and the text of Ta'rikh al-fattash 

In 1853, Heinrich Barth visited Timbuktu, and ‘ was so successful as to 
have an opportunity of pursuing a complete history of the Kingdom of 
Songhay.... These annals, according to the universal statement of the learned 
people of Negroland, were written by a distinguished person of the name of 
Ahmed Baba'. With this chronicle at his disposal, Barth was able, for the 
first time, to present a meaningful outline of the history of the Songhay empire. 
Circumstances prevented Barth bringing back a complete copy of the manu- 
script. In the 1890's, however, following the French occupation, three 
manuscripts of that chronicle reached Paris, to be edited by O. Houdas and 
E. Benoist, translated by Houdas, and published in 1898-1900. Houdas 
proved that this chronicle, T'a’rikh al-Stidan, had been written not by Ahmad 
Baba; but by another scholar of Timbuktu, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sa‘di, born 
in 1596. The chronicle ends in 1655, which may be taken as the date of its 
completion.? 

In 1912, M. Delafosse published his magnum opus, Haut-Sénégal-Ntger: le 
pays, les peuples, les langues . . . , which incorporated a detailed synthesis of 
the history of the Western Sudan, the best at that time. Delafosse made 
extensive use of the rich evidence in Ta’rtkh al-Siidan. Yet, within a year that 
history of the Western Sudan required revision, because in 1913 Houdas and 
Delafosse edited and translated another Arabic chronicle from Timbuktu, 
Tartkh al-fattash.? 

This chronicle, however, had haunted the mind of scholars since Felix 
Dubois's visit to Timbuktu in 1896. There he heard about ‘Mohaman Koti, 
or Koutou ’, who ‘ under the title of the Fatasss edited a history of the kingdoms 
of Ganata, Songhoi, and Timbuctoo from their origins to the year 1554 (950 of 
the Hegira) ’.* ' In spite of the most persistent research,’ Dubois adds, ' I have 


1H. Barth, Travels and discoveries in North and central Africa (Minerva Library), London, 
1890, rr, 200-1. 

2 O. Houdas and E. Benoist (ed.), Tarikh es-Soudan, par Abderrahman es-Sa‘dt, Paris, 1898 ; 
French translation by Houdas, Paris, 1900; both reprinted 1964 (hereafter 7'S), introduction to 
translation, pp. xi-xv. 

3 O. Houdas and M. Delafosse (ed. and tr.), Tarikh el-fettach, par Mahmotd Káh et Pun de ses 
petrts-fils, Paris, 1918, reprinted 1964 (hereafter TF). Ch. Monteil was probably the first to write 
the history of the Western Sudan by adding the evidence in T'F to that of TS: see his Les 
empires du Mali, [extrait du Bull. du Com. @ Et. Hist. e Sc. P AOF, x11, 3-4, 1929,] Paris, 1930, 
reprinted 1968. 

* There ws an error in the conversion of the Muslim date. a.m. 950 should be a.D. 1543-4. In 
fact, the history of Songhay in TF is pursued to 1599 with some references to the seventeenth 
century. Dubois had access to the first part of the chronicle only, probably to the end of ch. x in 
the translation. 
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not been able to procure more than fragments of this important work. Every 
one knows all about it, but no one possesses it; it is the phantom book of the 
Sudan.’ 5 

Further search since Dubois's visit was in vain. All that reached French 
scholars were short fragments almost identical and concerned with the arrival 
of a great caliph in the Sudan.* Muslims in Timbuktu and Jenne pretended 
that the original had been lost a long time ago, whereas all the copies had been 
destroyed early in the nineteenth century by the order of Shehu Ahmadu Lobo 
of Massina.’ 

In 1911 M. Bonnel de Méziéres gained the confidence of a prominent 
‘Glam in Timbuktu, Sidi Muhammed al-Imám ibn al-Suyüti. The latter let 
de Méziéres see an incomplete manuscript, regarded in Timbuktu as the only 
existing copy of a very important old work on the history of the Sudan. A copy 
of this manuscript was made for Bonnel de Méziéres under the supervision of 
Ibn al-Suyiiti, who added the following note: ‘ A collection of biographies of 
the kings of Songhay and a fragment of the history of the kings of the Sudan 
prior to the kingdom of Songhay, such as the Sultan Kayamagha and the 
Sultan of Mall; Kankan Misa; the name of the author is unknown, because of 
the disappearance of one or two pages at the beginning: this author lived in 
the ninth century 4.H.’. This copy—referred to by the editors as ‘MS B'—was 
deposited in the Bibliothéque Nationale (No. 6651). 

Some months later Ibn al-Suyüti made available his own copy, designated 
as ‘MS A’. Though not the original manuscript of the author, this copy was 
certainly very old, as was suggested by the condition of the paper and the 
colour of the ink. 

MS A is not only more reliable than its reproduction, MS B, but it also 
contains some significant marginal notes, as well as three isolated pages in the 
game hand ; one of these is an extract from Ta'rikh al-Stidan and the other two 
deal with the same subject-matter as the main part of the work, and appear 
to be fragments of the lost first part of the work. 

In May 1912 the French administrator Brévié obtained a manuscript 
copied for him by Abdulai Wali Bah of Kayes from a very old original in a very 
bad condition. When this manuscript—designated as ‘MS C’—reached 
Octave Houdas in Paris he identified it as a complete copy of the same work 
obtained over a year earlier by Bonnel de Mézières in Timbuktu. It contained 
the missing first chapter and a preface with the name of the author Mahmid 


5 F. Dubois, T«mbucioo the mysterious, London, 1897, 301-2. The italics in the final sentence 
are mine. 

* Copies of these fragmenta— forged and distributed by Shahn Ahmadu Lobo of Massina—are 
deposited in the Bibliothéque de l'Institut de France m Paris (Fonds de Gironcourt), MS 2405, 
pièce no. 2; MS 2400, pièce no. 73; MS 2410, piéce no. 174. Another oopy is in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale, MS 5259, pp. 74-8. See J. O. Hunwiok and H. I. Gwarzo, * Another look at the 
de Gironcourt papers’, Research Bulletin CAD (Ibadan), ux, 2, 1907, 94-5. 

’ TF, introduction to the French translation, p. vii; see also the account of a descendant of 
Mahmüd Ka‘ti in Dubois, op. cit., 308-4. 
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Ka'& and the title Ta'rikh al-fattash fs akhbür al-buldàn wa ’l-juyiish wa-akàbw 
al-nas ‘ The chronicle of the researcher into the history of the countries, the 
armies, and the principal personalities '.? 

The first part of MS C, which does not appear in MS A (and therefore also 
not in MS B, a copy of A), throws light on the tradition which attributes to 
Shehu Ahmadu the destruction of all the copies of Ta’rikh al-fattash he could 
obtain. The first part contains different prophecies about the coming of the 
last of the twelve caliphs predicted by Muhammad. He will be Ahmad of the 
(Fulani) Sangare tribe in Massina.? 

It is generally accepted that these passages do not represent a fifteenth- 
century prophecy which became true, but a nineteenth-century fabrication at 
the time of Shehu Áhmadu to confirm his claim to the caliphate. This would 
account for the passionate interest of Shehu Ahmadu in the text of TF. It 
would explain also how the manuscript of Ibn al-Suyüti was deprived of its 
first part, and why all those passages of TF collected in different parts of the 
Sudan were those dealing with the prophecy. Hence, the manuscript from 
Kayes (MS C) is a version of TF edited at the time of Shehu Ahmadu.!? 

In spite of this strongly supported suspicion of the manipulated character 
of MS C, its authenticity has never been seriously doubted. lt was accepted by 
Houdas and Delafosse, editors and translators of TF, and by all scholars since 
then as the only complete text of TF. 

A critical study of T.F should take us back to the manuscripts used by the 
editors in collating the published text. Unfortunately nothing is known about 
the location of the two more important manuscripts—MS A and MS C. MS B 
only—a rough copy of MS A, and therefore the least important—is available 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale. The following analysis of the Arabic text is 
based on the excellent apparatus furnished by the editors. 

Through this apparatus we may get back to the two texts of MS A and 
MS C. All the text of MS A is incorporated in MS C, but the latter includes also 
additional sections, passages, and phrases—throughout the text—which we 
designate as “MS C only’. A complete list of these is given in the appendix. 

I argue in this paper that MS A represents the original work, some parts 
of which are missing. MS Cis a copy of the text of A, to which sections, passages, 
and phrases were added, very probably at the time of Shehu Ahmadu, in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. Those additions—i.e. MS C only—may 
therefore be regarded as forged. More important, Mahmiid Ka‘ti was not the 
author of this chronicle, not even of the first part, as has hitherto been accepted. 


2. The biography of Mahmid Ka‘ti—a criivcal study 
Houdas and Delafosse offer the following biography of Mahmüd Ka‘ti : 
He was born in 1468, and began the writing of his work at the age of 50, in 
* TF, introduction to the French translation, pp. viu—xi. 


? TF, p. 13, Il. 16-17, p. 66, ll. 16-18; trans., 18, 127. 
10 TF, introduction to the Frenoh translation, p. xii. See also Dubois, op. cit., 135-7. 
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1519, according to his own information. He was a personal friend of al-Hajj 
Muhammad Askia, whom he accompanied to Mecca. He was also a counsellor 
of Muhammad Askia’s successors. He reached a very advanced age, and 
witnessed the Moroccan conquest, because according to Ta'rikh al-Sudan he 
died in 1002/1593. He was then 125 years old. 


All the evidence for the early part of this biographical sketch is based on 
MS C only; that Mahmüd Ka‘ti (M.K.) was 25 years old in 1493 !? (and was 
therefore born about 1468) ; that he accompanied Muhammad Askia to Mecca ;!? 
and that he began the writing of the chronicle in 1519.14 This in itself would 
have been a good reason to suspect the authenticity of the evidence. 

There is, however, another reference, in MS À,!5 to the birth date of the 
faqih, the gad1 Mahmüd b. al-Hajj al-Mutawaklal Ka‘ti. He is mentioned, with 
four other ‘ulama’, as born ‘in the time (fī ayyam) of Muhammad Aska’. 
Houdas and Delafosse avoided contradiction by translating it ‘du vivant de 
l'askia Mohammed ’, which is consistent with 1468 as the birth date of Mahmiid 
Ka'ti.* Yet, not only the accepted use of f* ayyam which, when followed by 
a name of a ruler refers to his reign, but the evidence on the other four ‘ulama’ 
clearly suggests that they were born during the reign of Muhammad Asha 
(1493-1528) : 

(a) Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sad, son of a daughter of Mahmüd b. ‘Umar 
b. Muhammad Aqīt. According to TS this celebrated scholar, of whom more 
will be said later, died in 976/1568, at the age of 42.47 He was, therefore, born 
c. 1526. 

(b Muhammad b. Mahmid, Baghyu'u. According to TS, he was born 
in 930/1524 and died in 1002/1593.18 

(c) Ahmad b. al-Hajj Ahmad b. Umar b. Muhammad Agit, father of the 
famous Ahmad Baba. According to the evidence of his own son, he was born 
in 929/1522 and died in 1002/1593.1° 

(d) Abū Bakr b. Mahmüd b. Umar b. Muhammad Aqit. His father, the 
famous gādī of Timbuktu, was born in 868/1463. The son Abū Bakr— 
certainly not one of Mahmuüd's eldest sons—was probably born after Muhammad 
ÁBlaa's accession 1n 1493. 


11 T F, introduction to the French translation, pp. xvi—xvin. 

12 TF, MS C only, p. 58, Il. 16-19; tr., 113 

13 TF, MS C only, p. 16, 1. 16; tr., 26, 126. 

14 TF, MS C only, p. 17,1. 3; tr., 27. 

15 T EF, p. 82, Il. 1-5; tr., 153. Unless otherwise mentioned the text of MS A appears also in 
MS O. 

1¢ See tr. p. 153, n. 6, where the translators add that Muhammad Askia was 25 years old in 
1468. Significantly, the copyist of MS C has Sambo (u~) instead of Ka'ti (LaS) as in MS A. 
Perhaps he was aware of the disagreement with his own earlier fabrication that Ka'tt was 25 in 
1493 

1? TS, p. 108, Il. 12-10; tr., 177. 

18 TS, p. 46, 1]. 19-20; tr., 77. 

19 TS, p. 43, ll. 5, 17-18; tr., 70. 

20 TS, p. 39, ll. 3-4; tr., 64; see also p. 65, 1]. 9-10; tr., 108. 
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That Mahmüd Ka‘ti was born during the reign of Muhammad Askia, perhaps 
in the 1510’s, is supported by other evidence as well. It is said *! that Mahmüd 
Ka'& together with Muhammad b. Mahmiid, Baghyu‘u (1524-93) and ‘Umar 
b. Mahmüd b. Aqit (who died in 1594 at a very advanced age) ** attended the 
teaching sessions of Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sa‘id, son of a daughter of 
Mahmiid b. ‘Umar Aqīt (who died in 1568 at the age of 42).23 This Ahmad, 
one of the most brilliant scholars of Timbuktu, began his teaching in 960/1553,*4 
when he was about 26 years old. If born in 1468—as hitherto accepted following 
MS C only—M.K. should have been then 95 years old, which 1s more than 
unlikely. 

In fact, M.K. was not associated with Muhammad Askia, as suggested by 
MS C only, but with Dawiid Askia (who reigned 1549—83),?5 as were the other 
scholars mentioned above.*® Dawiid Askia gave his daughter in marriage to 
M.K.,*? who could not have been then over 80 years old.*® On one occasion M.K. 
asked Dawiid Askia for a grant to help him in arranging the marriage of his four 
daughters and five sons,® a domestic problem of a man much younger than 80. 

In 996 /1587-8, M.K. was gadt in Tendirma.?9 Three years later, in 999/1591, 
facing the advance of the Moroccan invading force, he was in the council of 
Ishaàq Askia.* He died two years later in Muharram 1002/September 1593.3? 
He was then 70 to 80 years old, and not 125. 

Much of the detailed argumentation about the biography of M.K., as 
presented above, is not new. As early as 1914, only a year after the publication 
of TF, Father Joseph Brun raised some of these queries.?? More recently, John 
Hunwick has elaborated Brun's arguments.?* Both Brun and Hunwick suggest 


31 TS, pp. 34, 1. 19-35, 1. 5; tr., 67. 

22 T'S, p. 170, Il. 9-10, p. 212, Il. 10-16; tr., 200, 324. He was appointed gddi of Timbuktu in 
1685 (1bid., 81; tr., 52). 

1? See above, among those born during the reign of Muhammad Askia. 

34 TS, p. 43, ll. 12-15; tr., 71. 

15 TF, 108, 111-13; tr., 199—200, 205-7. 

26 On Dawid Askia’s relations with Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sa'id and Muhammad, 
Baghyu'u see TF, p. 113, ll. 10-14; tr., 207-8; TS, p. 108, Il. 6-10; tr., 176; on Dàwüd 
Askia and al-Hàjj Ahmad, Ahmad Baba’s father, see T'F, p. 115, ll. 6-16; tr., 210. ' 

17 TF, pp. 118, 1. 14-119, 1. 1; tr., 217. 

39'[Indeed, the translators were aware of this absurdity, so they offered the following transla- 
tion: ' Aicha-Kimaré, femme du oádi Mahmoüd Kati, qm l'emmena à Tombouctou ot elle 
mourut sans avoir été touchée par lus’ (my italics); certainly because he waa too old. The Arabic 
text reads: arhalahá ia Tinbuktu wa-mátai f$ ‘tematihs, which should be translated: ‘ he took 
her to Timbuktu, where she died under his marital protection’. On the meanings of ‘tema, see 
E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English lexicon, London, 1, Pt. v, 1874, 2060—7. See also 7'S, p. 158, 1. 10, 
fa-kinat ft ^smatshi, translated (244) * celle-ci demeura sous sa puissance maritale '. 

3 TF, p. 108,1. 11; tr., 199. 

3 PS, p. 131, 1l. 8-9; tr., 209. 

31 TF, pp. 150, l. 6-152, 1. 3; tr., 269-71. 

31 TS, p. 211, ll. 6-10; tr., 322. 

33 Joseph Brun, ‘ Notes sur le T'arikh-el-fettach ', Anthropos, rx, 1914, 595-8. 

?1 J. O. Hunwick, ‘ Studies in the Ta’rikh aL-fattash. (1) Its authors and textual history’, 
Research Bulletin CA D (Ibadan), v, 1-2, 1969, 57-65. I am grateful to Dr. Hunwick for sending 
me this paper before its publication, and for the reference to Brun's article. 
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that there may have been two scholars by the name M.K.: one—the original 
author of T F—was born in 1468, began to write his book in 1519, and died in 
1552 or 1553.35 The second was Mahmiid b. al-Hàjj al-Mutawaklil Ka'ti, who 
was born during the reign of Muhammad Askia, and died in 1593. He took over 
the writing of the chronicle from the first M.K., a relative of his. 

I find it very difficult to accept this proposition, and the text itself does not 
seem to offer any convincing distinction between two successive contributors 
by the name of M.K. Rather than postulating two M.K.’s, I would reiterate that 
all the dates concerning ' Mahmüd Ka'ti the first’ appear in MS C only, and 
may well be false. The author of the additional sections of MS C only laboured 
hard to make T'F bear evidence on the expected coming of the twelfth caliph, 
namely Shehu Ahmadu, an heir to the eleventh caliph, Muhammad Askia. 
In order to render the evidence about the prophecy more convincing, the 
author M.K. should have been in the company of Muhammad Askia in Mecca 
and Cairo.?* But, Mahmud Ka'ti was not yet born at the time of the pilgrimage 
in 1495-6; he therefore could not have been sent to Shi Baro, Sonni ‘Alfs 
son, to call him back to Islam in 1493 ;37 he was at best an infant in 1519, 
when—according to MS C only—he began the writing of the chronicle.?? 


3. The author of the chronicle: Ibn al-Mukhtar 

In their introduction to the translation of TF, Houdas and Delafosse present 
the following proposition about the authorship of TF : M.K. himself could not 
have written the whole chronicle, as the account ends in 1599, six years after his 
death, and there are references to dates as late as 1664-5. In fact, he himself 
edited a small part of TF only, which corresponds to the first six chapters of 
the translation, up to the end of Muhammad Askia’s biography.?? Even in this 
section there are certain passages, not edited directly by M.K., but presented 
as reproductions of notes he had left behind. His sons, some of whom held 
important positions, also left papers and notes. Finally, a son of one of his 
daughters used these family documents to complete and co-ordinate the account 
his grandfather had started. It was this collaboration of the grandfather, the 
uncles, and the grandson that produced the T F.*9 


** On this date (1553), see Brun, art. cit., 596, and Hunwiok, ‘Studies’, It is based on 
Dubois (op. cit., 302) who says that ‘ Koti survived Askiya the Great by fourteen years’. As 
Muhammad Askia died in 944/1638, Ka‘ti should have died in 958/1551 and not 1552-3. Dubois’s 
statement is not a tradition recorded in Timbuktu—as suggested by Brun and Hunwick—but 
a figure Dubois calculated himself. He says that the history of the Fatasst ends in 1554 (950) 
[etc], see p. 571, n. 4, above—which he probably took as the date of the author's death. In the 
following passage where Dubois stresses that Ka'ti was a contemporary of Muhammad Askia 
he says, by the way, that Ka'ti survived Muhammad Askia by 14 years. The basis of Dubois’s 
calculation is certainly wrong, as the chronicle does not end in a.n. 950. Also, Dubois obtained 
only nebulous information on Ka'‘ti in Timbuktu, which could not include such precision. 

38 TF, MS C only, p. 16, 1. 16, p. 65,1. 18; tr., 26, 126. 

37 TF, MS C only, pp. 54,1. 16-55, 1. 2; tr., 105. 

38 TF, MS C only, p. 17,1. 3; tr., 27. 

39 TF, 9-82; tr., 5-154. 

19 TF, introduction to tr., pp. xvui-xix. 
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Almost half of the pages (37 out of 82 pages in the Arabic text) said by 
Houdas and Delafosse to have been written by M.K. are those of MS C only. 
All but one of the references to records of Mahmiid Ka‘ti (e.g. gala Mahmud 
Ka'ts * M.K. said ") in this section appear in MS C only. At least two of these 
references *! are functional in introducing additional (and fabricated) passages 
of MS C only into the original text. 

The only reference to records of M.K. in the first six chapters (of the transla- 
tion) which appears in MS A, and was therefore part of the original work, reads : 
wa-nagqaliu hadha kulahu min kitab al4jadd alfa Mahmid ibn al-Hàjj al- 
Mutawakkil bi-khatt ba'd talabatihi min qawlihi * I have copied all that from the 
book of my grandfather alfa Mahmiid b. al-Hajj al-Mutawakkil, written down 
in the hand of one of his students °. The section copied directly from the 
grandfather’s book is probably the very detailed account of Sonni ‘Als 
expeditions. 43 

This reference clearly indicates that M.K. left in writing some records of 
history. It is probably to this same work that the second appendix to the 
translation refers: ‘...as it follows from what I have read on this subject in 
a manuscript, in the handwriting of our master the fagth, the gadi Mahmüd 
b. al-Hajj al-Mutawakkil Ka‘ti’.44 Yet, it is also clear that M.K.’s work was 
not T'F as we know it (not even the first part of T F), which the author, M.K.'s 
grandson, regards as his own. 

The grandson consulted his grandfather's writings together with other 
written and oral sources. For a much later event, that of the battle of Tondibi 
in 1591, there is the only other explicit reference to a manuscript by M.K. It is 
significant, however, that the grandson had some reservations about his 
grandfather's records when compared with other information he had collected. 5 

It is difficult to ascertain whether M.K.'s manuscript was in the form of 
a book or consisted of notes only. The fact that the grandson had so little to 
quote directly from M.K., and that the latter kept records in writing until 1591, 
or two years before he died, may suggest that these were notes only. Whatever 
the case, it is clear that M.K. had a keen interest in history, which was inherited 
by his sons. One of them, the gadt Yusuf b. Mahmüd Ka'ti, also kept records 
in writing, and the nephew consulted Yüsuf's manuscript about the civil war 
between Ishag Askia and Balma‘ Sadiq in 1588.46 

Another maternal uncle, the qàd* Isma‘il b. Mahmüd Ka‘ti, showed the 
author a manuscript of the charter given by Muhammad Askia to the descen- 


41 TF, p. 29, ll. 10-11, p. 53, ll. 12-13; tr., 49, 102. 

417 F, p. 48, 11. 3-5; tr., 92. 

42 TF, pp. 45, 1. 648, 1. 3; tr., 85-92. 

44 T F, tr., 832. It concerns the islamization of the Dya dynasty in Songhay. On the relation- 
ship between T'F and the second appendix, see below, pp. 580-2. Only the French translation 
of the second appendix was available to me (see p. 580, n. 64). 

15 TF, p. 152, ll. 8-8; tr., 271-2. 

16 TF, p. 129, Il. 14-15, p. 142, ll. 7-10; tr., 236, 257. 
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dants of Mori Hawgaru.*" The qàd: Isma‘il Ka‘ti could add that the pledge 
given by Muhammad Askia was violated by his successors. 1 

From a third maternal uncle, the g@dt Muhammad al-Amin b. Mahmüd 
Ka'ti, the author recorded information about an episode which had taken 
place in Jenne in 1540.9 Muhammad al-Amin Ka'ti died in 1055/1646,99 and 
was not an eyewitness of that episode. He may have recorded it from his 
father M.K. It was from one of these maternal uncles that the author obtained 
information about M.K.'s close relations with Diwüd Askia. 5 

Among the author's informants was his cousin Muhammad Baba b. Yüsuf 
Ka't.? His account of the slaying of the “uama’ in Timbuktu by Sonni ‘Ali 
was undoubtedly drawn from the rich stock of historical knowledge transmitted 
in the Ka'ti family, both in writing and as oral traditions. 

The author recorded traditions about Sonni ‘Ali and Muhammad Askia— 
from his father al-Mukhtàr Q.n.b.l. (Ga&mbele?).55 It is because of these 
references that we may call the author Ibn al-Mukhtar, as he failed to give any 
other indication of his own name. Ibn al-Mukhtar, however, did give some 
indication as to the date of the writing. In referring to a certain episode he 
says: ‘I have seen it myself... at the beginning of the year 1075 '.5* The 
chronicle was written, therefore, some time after A.D. 1664. 

That the original chronicle as a whole (i.e. the text of MS A) was written 
in the seventeenth century, may be proved also by reviewing the written 
sources and the informants to whom Ibn al-Mukhtar refers throughout the 
work, for earlier as well as later events. 

For dates and other evidence on events from the accession of Sonni ‘Ali to 
the Moroccan conquest, Ibn al-Mukhtar often refers to a book which has not 
yet been recovered, called Durar al-hisün ft akhbür ba'd multik al-Sidan, by 
Baba Gura b. al-Hàjj Muhammad b. al-Hàjj al-Amin Kant.** This author's 
father—Muhammad b. al-Amin Kanii—escaped the treacherous slaughter of 
the ‘ulam’ by the Moroccans in October 1593.59 The author himself is, 
therefore, one generation younger than M.K. The latest date quoted from 
Durar al-hsàn is 1594-5, a year or two after the death of M.K. It is clear that 
M.K. could not have seen this book, written in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. 

47 TF, pp. 72,1. 11-74, 1.8; tr., 138-41. 

48 TF, p. 75, ll. 2-3; tr., 142. Another reference to Iam&'il Ka‘ti ag the narrator of an account 
(about the grant to the sharifs, following the accidental homicide of a sharif by Dawiid Askia) 
appears in MS C only (T'F, p. 116, ll. 15-16; tr., 213): ‘ myself, namely the gádi Isma‘l Ka'ti, 
I was present °. 

s TF, p. 89, ll. 13-14; tr., 168. 


50 TS, p. 276, Il. 16-19, p. 300, Il. 2-5; tr., 421-2, 454. 
41 TF, p. 108, ll. 7-8, p. 109, I. 9; tr., 100, 201. 


53 PF, p. 49, l. 7, p. 176, ll. 16-17; tr, 95, 308. 

LE pee 70, ll. 14—15; tr., 158, 135. 

54 T F, p. 75, ll. 2-3; tr., 142. 

a yer RU TETTE REESE TNT 
p. 146, Il. 10-11, p. 155, ll. 12-13, p. 182, 11. 13-14; tr., 83, 100, 159, 174, 230, 203, 277, 318. 

i5 TS, p. 170, il. 6-7; tr., 260. 
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Ibn al-Mukhtar—and not M.K.—could have consulted Ahmad Baba’s 
work Ktfayat al-muhtaj ft ma'rifat man laysa fi ’l-dibaj, written in 1603,57 
Ibn al-Mukhtar met Ahmad Baba himself.58 

Among the many informants of the author we may count Ibrahim b. 
Ahmad, Baghyu'u.9 He died in 1048/1638. The author also recorded 
a, tradition from a student of the gddi Abū 'l-Abbas Sidi Ahmad b. Ahmad b. 
And-ag-Muhammad.*! The gadt Abū 'l-Abbas died in 1045/1635.%* It is 
clear that this information could have been recorded only by Ibn al-Mukhtar. 
An account of an episode in the time of Dawiid Askia is related by an informant 
whose mother’s father was an eyewitness.9? This informant was of the same 
generation as Ibn al-Mukhtar whose own mother’s father—Mahmüd Ka'ti— 
was & close associate of Dàwüd Askia. 

Other examples may be quoted to support the argument that the original 
version of T.F, represented by MS A, is the work of one author—Ibn al-Mukhtar, 
of the second half of the seventeenth century—and not a product of three 
successive generations. TF is not, therefore, a contemporary record of Muham- 
mad Askia or any of his successors. Such a conclusion may disappoint some 
historians, but this is more than compensated for by the fact that we now 
have—in MS A—a coherent work of history, the author of which cared to 
mention his sources and informants. Though no part of TF was written down 
in its present form before the middle of the seventeenth century, most of the 
data about the preceding two centuries bear the authority of reliable, well- 
known, sources and informants. 

Many oddities and contradictions—some of which will be dealt with later 
in this paper—are disturbing in the published edition of TF. This was 
inevitable because it combines two separate texts, the original seventeenth- 
century chronicle, and the forged nineteenth-century additions. By separating 
these two texts—MS A and MS C only—many queries are cleared up. As in 
every process of sifting, one is left with less material which is, however, of 
greater intrinsic value. 

It now appears that the two important chronicles of Timbuktu—Ta’rikh 
al-Stidin and Ta'rikh al-fattàsh—were written about the same time, shortly 
after 1655 and 1664 respectively. It will be another undertaking of the present 
writer to compare the character of these two Ta’rikhs in view of the different 
ethnic background of al-Sa‘di and Ibn al-Mukhtar, Berber and Soninke res- 


57 TF, p. 52, ll. 12-16, p. 85, I. 9, p. 93, 1l. 1-8, p. 116, II. 6-10, p. 121, II. 67, 9-11, p. 178, 
ll. 7-12; tr., 101, 160, 174, 210, 221—2, 312. 

s TF, p. 81, ll. 811; tr., 171. 

59 TF, pp. 182, 1. 14-188, 1. 1; tr., 318. 

60 TS, p. 296, 11. 11-13; tr., 449. 

& TF, pp. 33, I. 16-34, 1. 7, p. 44, ll. 12-15; tr , 07-8, 84. 

83 TS, p. 285, ll. 12-15; tı., 448. 

$3 TF, p. 100, 1. 10, p. 107, 11. 16-17; tr., 187, 198. 
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pectively. Their sources of information, their selection of themes, events, and 
facts, as well as their interpretations will be carefully studied. 


4. Some reflections on the second appendix to TF 

More light on the original text of TF comes from a closer study of what is 
now known as the second appendix to TF. Its anonymous author announced 
in the preface that he had undertaken the writing of the chronicle at the request 
of Dawiid Askia b. Harün Askia b. al-Hajj Askia b. Dawiid Askia b. Amir 
al-Mu'minin al-Hàjj Muhammad Askia. Dawid Askia b. Hàrün reigned, in 
Timbuktu, under the tutelage of the Moroccans, in 1657-69. This work was, 
therefore, written at the same period as Ibn al-Mukhtar’s chronicle (i.e. TF). 
Indeed, the following comparison of the two texts suggests that these may 
represent two versions of the same work.*4 

(1) The first part of the appendix is missing from 7'F. 

(2) Some sections are identical—-word for word—in the two texts. 

(3) In other sections both texts deal with almost the same topics, but the 
appendix appears to be a résumé of TF, or TF to be an amplification of the 
appendix. 

Generally speaking the text of the appendix follows that of MS A. It has 
nothing of the additional material of MS C only, and would support our argu- 
ment that these additions were not part of the original, seventeenth-century, 
work. More than that, it is very likely that the first part of the appendix 
represents the first missing part of MS A, or the original TF. 

Following an initial note on the Yemenite origin of some Sudanese peoples, 
and the preface about the time and the circumstances of this work’s composi- 
tion, the appendix begins with the history of the Dya and Shi (or, Sonni) 
dynasties of Songhay.*® This is, indeed, also the arrangement of T'S.** In 
following the list of the rulers of the Shi dynasty, the author mentions that it 
was in the reign of Makara Komsü that Malli-Koi Gongo Miisa passed through 
Gao on his way to Mecca. In a way typical of the style of TF, this seemed 
to have been an appropriate occasion for a digression to say more about Gongo 
Müsà of Malli: ' The name of his mother was Gongo.. .’. ?? It is with this 
phrase that the text of MS A begins, and its isolation is thus broken. 

The texts of the appendix and MS A are identical for the account of Gongo 
Miisa’s pilgrimage, the descriptions of Māli and of the provinces of Kanyaga 
and Diawara, and the account of the traditions about the kingdom of Kaya- 
magha.9$ Then the author is reminded by his digression to go back to the 
history of Songhay. It was difficult to explain why TF begins in the middle 


** T could not locate the Arabic manuscript of the second appendix, of which the French 
translation only is given in the published volume. The textual comparison 18 therefore somewhat 
deficient. 

$5 TF, tr., 2nd app., 329-35. 

#6 TS, 2-0; tr., 4-12. 

* TF, tr., 2nd app., 335; TF, p. 32, 1. 15; tr., 66. 

$3 TF, 33-42; tr., 56-80. 
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of the list of the Shi rulers.® It is no longer difficult, because the author 
resumed the account of the Shi dynasty, which be had interrupted when 
digressing about Gongo Misa. This would strongly support our argument that 
the first part of the appendix represents the missing first part of MS A. 

Is it not therefore possible that the preface to the appendix, in which the 
author is commissioned to write this history by Dawid Askia b. Hariin, was 
the original preface of TF? The present preface, which attributes the writing 
of the chronicle to Mahmüd Ka‘ti, is found in MS C only, and its authenticity 
is subject to suspicion. According to that preface the work was undertaken to 
exalt the name and the deeds of al-Hajj Muhammad Askia."" In fact, taking 
the text of MS A, we find more about Dawid Askia than about al-Hajj 
Muhammad Askia.7! In the preface to the appendix, the framework of the 
chronicle is better defined: the biographies of the Askias from al-Hajj 
Muhammad Askia to the author's time in chronological order ; in each biography 
the events of the man's days, and the eminent religious personalities would be 
mentioned. ?* 

In some sections of the chronicle the appendix is much shorter than MS A. 
The date of Sonni 'Áli's death is given in the appendix as Muharram 898.7? 
MS A gives the same date, but adds ‘in Durar al-Msün ft akhbar ba‘d mulük 
al-Sudàn it is said that Shi ‘Ali died in 899.74 This reference and others,'5 
indicate that the author of MS A added information from Durar al-hisdn to 
the text of the appendix, with which he was acquainted. 

Three significant pieces of information are among the additions of MS A to 
the text of the appendix. 

(1) A detailed account of the military expeditions of Sonni ‘Ali, which the 
author says he copied from a manuscript of Mahmtid Ka'ti.?9 

(2) An account of the persecution of the ‘Wami of Timbuktu by Sonni 
‘Ali which the author recorded from his cousin Muhammad Baba b. Yüsuf 
Ka‘ti.?? 

(3) The pledge of al-Hajj Muhammad Askia to the descendants of Mori 
Hawgaru, as related to the author by his uncle the gadz Isma^l b. Mahmiid 
Ka‘ti.78 

It is clear that MS A was enriched by drawing on the historical knowledge 
of the Ka'ti family, but the writings of Mahmüd Ka‘ti had been known also to 


o TF, p, 42, 1. 18; tr., 80. 

70 TF, M8 C only, pp. 10, I. 17-11, 1. 2; tr., 9-10. 

71 About 17 pp. of the Arabic text are on al-H&jj Muhammad Askia compared with some 
27 pp. on D&wüd Askia. 

*3 TF, tr., 2nd app., 327. 

73 TF, tr., 2nd app., 338. 

74 TF, p. 52, ll. 4-7; tz., 100. 

75 Compare TF, p. 44, ll. 2-6 (tr., 83) with TF, tr., 2nd app., 337. 

7° TF, pp. 45, 1. 6-48, 1. 6; tr., 85-92. 

77 TF, pp. 48, 1l. 13-49, 1. 13; tr., 94-6. 

78 TF, p. 72, ll. 11-12, p. 75, 1L 5-6; tr., 188-9, 142. 
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the author of the appendix, who quoted from Ka‘ti’s manuscript concerning 
the date of the islamization of Gao.7® 

Following the invitation of Dàwüd Askia b. Hariin to write a history of the 
Askia dynasty, the author of the appendix says: 9? 

‘Je lui avais répondu d'abord par un refus et avais décliné la proposition, 
éprouvant de la répugnance à pénétrer dans un domaine où je ne rencontre- 
Tais, parmi ceux qui m'y avaient précédé, personne sur qui m'appuyer, à 
moins de copier ce que je trouverais dans leurs notes manuscrites. Il n'a 
d'ailleurs rien été fait sur la plupart de ces princes et il n'existe aucun ouvrage 
traitant de ceux qui se sont réclamés du titre de roi parmi les askia du 
Dendi ’. 


One feels the deep concern of the author over the difficulties he may face in 
getting reliable information for writing this work of history. The appendix may 
represent an earlier version of the chronicle, which was later revised—in the 
form of MS A—when through his labours the author got more information. 
That the appendix and MS A were written by the same author may be supported 
by the fact that the same informants are mentioned in sections common to 
both texts as well as in one of them—MS5 A or the appendix—only.8! The final 
judgement about the exact relationship between the two texts should await 
the rediscovery of the Arabic text of the appendix. 

If, as now suggested, the second appendix may fill in the missing beginning 
of MS A, we face a difficulty in placing the isolated two pages attached to MS A, 
and written in the same hand.®? These isolated pages were incorporated in the 
first chapter of MS C. They deal with two subjects: (a) rules prescribed by 
Muhammad Askia in his court and privileges granted to Muslims; 8? (b) the 
origin of the kings of Songhay, a version of the tradition about the arrival of 
the ancestor of the Dya dynasty from the Yemen.9* This version is somewhat 
different from the one presented in the second appendix.®® TS has yet a third 
version of the same tradition,95 which suggests that several versions were 
current in the middle of the seventeenth century. Perhaps, in revising the text 
of the appendix Ibn al-Mukhtar preferred to replace the version of the appendix 
with the one found in the isolated pages. The account of the early Songhay 
dynasties in the second appendix is introduced by a short paragraph on 


79 TF, tr., 2nd spp., 332-3. 

8? ibid., 828. Without the Arabic text at my disposal, I prefer to quote the French translation, 
rather than risk a double translation. 

*16.¢.: Mori Bakr ibn S&lih Wangarabe in 7'7, p. 36, |. 17, tr., 62-3 (common to MS A and 
the appendix) and in TF, tr., 2nd app., 335 (in the appendix only); the gádi Abū 'l-'Abbás in 
TF, pp. 33, 1. 11-84, 1. 1; tr., 57-8 (common to both texts) and in TF, p. 44, ll. 13-14, tr., 84 
(in MS A only); al-fagih al-Sàlib al-Silanke in 7'F, tr., 2nd app., 338 (in the appendix only) and 
T F, p. 181, |. 6, tr., 316 (in MS A only). 

81 Introduction to the translation of TF, p. x. A third isolated page is an extract from T'S. 

83 TF, p. 11, ll. 6-17, p. 12, Il. 5-7; tr., 13-14, 15. 

54 TF, pp. 29, 1. 11-31, 1. 1; tr., 49-51. 

85 TF, tr., 2nd app., 329-31. 

89 TS, pp. 4,1. 3-5, 1.5; tr., 6-9. 
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Muhammad Askia which may be regarded as parallel to the paragraph about 
the rules prescribed by Muhammad Askia in the isolated pages of MS A. It is 
difficult, at this stage, to say more about the reconstruction of the missing part 
of MS A, probably mutilated by the nineteenth-century author of MS C. We 
have tried, however, to indicate its contents by using the second appendix and 
the isolated pages of MS A. 


D. A textual analysis of MS C only 


For over half a century the authenticity of considerable parts of one of the 
most important documentary sources for African history has not been seriously 
challenged, though all were suspicious of the famous prophecy. I believe that 
distinguished scholars like Houdas and Delafosse accepted the authenticity of 
MS C (with due reservations about the prophecy) because it fitted so well the 
already available MS A, which seemed to have been mutilated. Also, the fact 
that MS C represented a text already known to Felix Dubois added to its 
reputation. : 

In translating the published text, & collation of the different MSS, Houdas 
and Delafosse endeavoured to reconcile some contradictions.97 Also, the author 
of MS C integrated his additions into the text with great skill. For informants 
of Mahmüd Kati he selected personalities who had lived under Sonni ‘Ali and 
Muhammad Askia, such as the gadi Habib 55 and Mür Sàdiq b. al-Faqih Mür.5*? 
The gàds Habib died in 903/1497-8,® and could have been Ka'ti's informant 
only according to MS C which claims that Ka'ti was born in 1468. That the 
other informant, Mür Sadiq, was a contemporary of Sonni ‘Ali and Muhammad 
Askia is confirmed by MS À.?' This proves only that the author of MS C did a 
scholarly work in studying the texts of TF and. TS to use their information for 
his own fabrication. This may be further demonstrated by & textual analysis. 

Muhammad Áskia's pilgrimage to Mecca is of great importance for the 
author of MS C, because it was in Mecca that Muhammad Askia was declared 
caliph of al-Takrür, and it was there that the prophecy about the coming of the 
twelfth caliph was first pronounced. The account of the pilgrimage occurs in 
TS and in MS À.** In MS C this account is given twice.?? The following is an 
analysis of the second—and more detailed—version to demonstrate the eclectic 
character of this &ccount pieced together from 7'S and MS A. 

MS C only, p. 65, Il. 9-10; tr., p. 124, ll. 6-13: this is taken word for word 


87 e.g.: f$ ayyam translated ‘du vivant’ (T.F, p. 82, I. 1; tr., 168, see above, p. 574); fi 
‘ismatths translated ‘sans avoi été touchée par lu’ (TF, p. 119, l. 1; tr., 217, see above, 
p. 575, n. 28 and also below, p. 586). 

58 T P, MS C only, p. 14, ll. 3-6; tr., 19. 

8? TF, MS C only, p. 62, ll. 8-11; tr., 119. 

so TS, pp. 74, 1. 19-75, 1. 1; tr., 123. 

9» TF, p. 51,1. S13; tr, 98-9 (put in prison by Sonn 'Alf), and p. 71, ll. 11-14; tr., 137 
(given a charter and gifta by Muhammad Askia). 

2 TS, pp. 72, 1. 12-73, 1. 17; tr., 119-21. TF (MS A only), p. 64, n. 1; tr., p. 124, n. 3. 

93 TF, MS C only, p. 16, ll. 12-20, pp. 65, 1. 8-68, 1. 15; tr., 25-6, 125-31. 
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from MS A, p. 33, ll. 8-9, tr., p. 57, ll. 6-9, about the preparation of 
Mansa Müsa for the pilgrimage. 

MS C only, p. 65, 1. 10; tr., p. 124, 1l. 13-15: the date—Safar—is from TS, 
p. 72, 1.12; tr., p. 119, 1. 2. 

MS C only, p. 65, 1l. 11-12; tr., pp. 124, 1. 15-125, 1. 4: money for the pilgri- 
mage from Sonni ‘Als treasury—taken word for word from T$, p. 78, 
ll. 4—5, tr., p. 119, ll. 27-32. 

MS C only, p. 65,1. 13; tr., p. 125, 1. 5: 800 soldiers with Muhammad Askia— 
cf. MS A, p. 64, n. 1, 1. 3, tr., p. 124, n. 3, 1. 6. 

MS C only, p. 65, ll. 13-16; tr., pp. 125, 1. 5-126, 1. 2: the list of those who 
accompanied Muhammad Askia to Mecca is a skilful combination of 
information from T'S, p. 73, Il. 8-4, tr., p. 119, Il. 26-7, and MS A, p. 64, 
n. 1, tr., p. 124, n. 3. 

According to MS A, Muhammad Askia was accompanied by seven fugaha’, 
for which MS C only added the names. Significantly, two of these—alfà Salih 
Jawara and alfa Muhammad Tall—are confirmed by TS and MS A.?* Two 
others—Mori Muhammad Hawgaru and Mahmiid Ka'ti himself—could not 
have been there, on the evidence of MS A, because the former was very probably 
already dead in 1497, and the latter was not yet born.?5 The other three fugaha’ 
are known from MS C only.?9 
MS C only, pp. 67, 1. 16-68, L b; tr., 129-30: an account of the miracle 

performed by Salih Jawara in the desert, on the pilgrimage, is taken 
agam almost word for word from TS, pp. 72, 1. 15-73, 1. 2. Certainly, 
the other anecdote about the meeting of Salih Jawara with Shamharüsh, 
the sultan of the j34nn—pp. 65, 1. 18-67, 1l. 11; tr., 126-9—is among the 
additions of MS C only. 

This account of the pilgrimage in MS C only which, as demonstrated, was 
pieced together from TS and MS A, is rendered by the author of MS C as related 
by Mahmiid Ka‘ti, in the first person, as an eyewitness. 

We may now analyse the text of MS C only concerning the appointment of 
Muhammad Askia as caliph, to find out how it is related to the accounts of TS 
and MS A. 

MS C only, p. 12, ll. 16-17; tr., p. 16, 1l. 20-4: the Sharif of Mecca robed 
Muhammad Askia with a green cap, a white turban, and a sword. These 


$4 TS, p. 72, ll. 18-14 (tr., 119), on S&lih Jawara; and TF, p. 82, ll. 5-8 (tr., 153), on Muham- 
mad Tall. 

?5 On the birth date of Mahmüd Ka'ti, see above. The great-grandsons of Mori Muhammad 
Hawgaru were contemporaries of Sonni 'Ali—7'F, p. 51, Il. 8-0 (tr., 99)—and of Muhammad 
Askia—T'F, pp. 72, 1. 17-78, l. 1 (tr., 189). It is very unlikely that he himself was still alive 
to go with Muhammad Askia to Mecoa. Indeed, the concession of MS C only that he was then 
very old is too liberal. 

** One of these, Gao Zakariya’, is mentioned again by MS C only—pp. 116, 1. 15-117, 1. 1 (tr., 
212-13)—among the 'ulamá' consulted by Dawtid Askia. The other 'uamü' mentioned there 
were second generation to those who made the pilgrimage in 1497, such as the sons of Salih 
Jawara and Muhammad Tall. 
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are mentioned in MS A—p. 86, Il. 6—11 (tr., p. 161, 11. 19-22). According 
to the second appendix (TF, tr., 329) the cap and the turban were yellow. 
MS C only, p. 12, 1. 8: tr., p. 16, 1. 4: the Sharif of Mecca is called al-Sharif 
al-Hasani Mawläy al-‘Abbas. J. O. Hunwick noted that ‘the Sharif of 
Mecca at this time was Muhammad b. Barak&t (reg. 859-11 Muharram 
903) and there was never a Sharif of Mecca called al-“Abbas '.?? Indeed, 
I suspect that the title given by MS C is a manipulation of what is found 
in the text of the second appendix (and may have been im the first 
missing part of MS A)—T'F, tr., 329—al-Sharif al-Hasant, and in TS— 
p. 73, 1. 12 (tr., p. 120, I. 19)—al-Sharif al-‘Abbasi.*8 
For MS C, the investiture of Muhammad Askia as the eleventh caliph is an 
introduction to the prophecy announcing the coming of the twelfth caliph. 
The prominent authority for this prophecy was Sidi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suyüti.*? 
For the meeting of Muhammad Askia with al-Suyiiti, the author of MS C could 
rely on MS A, where it is said also that al-SBuyüti made a prophecy about the 
fate of Gao, Timbuktu, and Jenne. This is repeated by MS C only.!® [n his 
treatise Ta'rikh al-khulafa’, al-Suyiiti indeed says that ten out of the twelve 
caliphs promised by the Prophet Muhammad have already reigned, and the 
remaining two are awaited. In another work, quoted by ‘Uthman dan Fodio, 
al-Suytiti fixed the beginning of the thirteenth century of the Hijra as the date 
for the appearance of the twelfth caliph, who will be the expected Mahdī.1°3 
The author of MS C had, therefore, enough authentic material to use for 
fabricating a prophecy which identifies Shehu Ahmadu as the twelfth caliph. 
That the author of MS C consulted TS is proved by the fact that a chapter 
from TS, about Sonni ‘Ali, was incorporated in the text of MS C.194 
I have already mentioned that in describing the preparations of Muhammad 
Askia for the pilgrimage the author of MS C copied, word for word, the account 
in MS A about the preparations made by Mansa Misa for his pilgrimage. But, 
this is not the only case of such direct borrowing; Dawiid Askia’s regret at 
killing a sharif by mistake in MS C only 1 is identical, word for word, with 
Mansa Miisa’s regret at killing his mother by mistake as related by MS A.108 


*7 J. O. Haunwick, ‘Ahmad Baba and the Moroccan invasion of the Sudan (1591)’, Journal of the 
Hsstorical Society of Nigeria, 11, 3, 1962, 327. 

*5 Mawléy al-‘Abbds sounds like a Maghrib! name for a sharff. 

9$» TF, M8 O only, pp. 12, 1. 19-14, 1. 3; tr., 16-19. 

100 TF, pp. 68, 1. 19-69, 1. 3; tr., 131-2. 

191 T P, MS O only, p. 14, ll. 6-10; tr., 19. 

103 Al-Suytitl, Ta'rikh al-khulafa', Cairo, 1965, 11. Quoted and discussed in M.A. al-Hajj ‘The 
thirteenth century in Muslim eschatology: Mahdist expectations in the Sokoto caliphate ’, 
Research Bulletin CA D (Ibadan), m, 2, 1967, 108-7. 

199 MLA. al-Hajj, art. oit., 108. 'Uthmün dan Fodio, in al-Naba’ al-hadi ila ahwal al-imam 
al-mahdi, quoted al-Suyiti’s al-‘Arf al-wardi fi akhbar al-imdm al-mahdi. Al-Hajj adds that a 
copy of al-‘Arf al-wardi which he saw 1n Istanbul does not contain the passage mentioned. 

104 Introduction to the translation of T.F, p. xi. This chapter has not been reproduced in the 
published text. 

105 TF, MS C only, pp. 116, I. 13-117, 1. 4; tr., 212-13. 

10€ TF, p. 38, ll. 2-7; tr., 56-7. 
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In a recent stimulating article, J. O. Hunwick suggests that passages of 
MS C only, concerning the servile castes, had first been excised from the MSS 
and then restored in the time of Shehu Ahmadu.!°? The contents of these 
passages will be dealt with later in this paper, but even a textual analysis 
proves that the additional passages of MS C only had never been part of the 
original text, represented by MS A, and that these were inserted into an existing 
integrated text.1°8 The author of MS C was very careful in this operation, 
though these intrusions into the text sometimes resulted in contradictions. 

In MS A we read: ‘ According to this account Dawtid Askia’s reign was 
33 years, whereas others say just over 34 '. At this point MS C only, comes in: 
* and in that year, that ts the therty-thurd year, ...’.1° Following the usual style 
of TF, this should be read ‘in that year, that is 933’, but Dàwüd Askia did 
not reign then. The French translation reads ' during that year, that is the 
thirty-third year (of his reign)’. But this is a poor way to save the author of 
MS C from his own failure. The author certainly assumed that the figure 33 
refers to the year 933, which he adopted for his own insertion. In fact, the 
preceding passage has no record of a year which the author of MS C could have 
referred as ‘im that year ’. 

Another inconsistency in MS C is found in references to Muhammad Askia, 
supposedly by Mabmüd Ka‘ti. Muhammad Askia’s name is followed once by 
rahimahu “Wah ‘may Allah have mercy upon him’,° as if he were dead, and 
then by atala “Udhu haydtahu ‘may Allah prolong his life ’,“ as if he were still 
alive. This mconsistency is understandable in a fabrication which tries, but 
sometime fails, to speak for a contemporary of Muhammad Askia. 

In some cases we find that a marginal note in MS A appears as part of the 
text of MS C.4% One may suggest, though inconclusively, that this MS A was 
with the author of MS C when he edited T'F in his own way. This may explain 
also the circumstances of the mutilation of MS A. 


6. The contents of MS C only 

The prophecy about the coming of the last calhph, namely Shehu Ahmadu, 
is undoubtedly the most important topic from the view-point of the author of 
MS C, and the principal reason for the fabrication. This author, however, 
introduced other themes as well].H? 


107 J, O. Hunwick, ‘Some notes on the term zanj and ita derivatavea in a West African 
chronicle’, Research Bulletin CAD (Thadan), 1v, 1-2, 1968, 42. 

108 e.g. pp. 61, l. 15-62, 1. 2 (&r., p. 118, Il. 7-12); pp. 62, 1. 3-63, 1. 17 (tr., pp. 119, l. 1-121, 
l. 8; pp. 140, I. 10-141, 1. 10 (tr., pp, 225, 1. 6-256, I. 9); p. 143, Il. 2-5 (tr., p. 263, II. 11-16); 
pp. 143, 1. 8-144, 1. 10 (tr., pp. 258, 1. 26-260, I. 16). 

10? TP. p. 116, ll. 11-13; tr., 212. 

110 T P, MS C only, p. 15,1. 4; tr., 22 

111 TF, MS C only, p. 23, ll. 11-12; tr., 37-8. 

uteg. TF, p. 121, ll. 4-6; tr., 221: ' During his—namely, Dawid Askia's—reign died the 
güdi al-‘Aqib.... His—namely, al-‘Aqib’s—birth . . . '. 

113 For a review of the passages of MS C only see the appendix, below. 
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(1) Some additional notes on the pilgrimage of Muhammad Askia and his 
investiture as caliph of al-Takriir, which was the occasion for the prophecy. 

(2) An account of the servile groups—referred to as zanj—their traditions 
of origin, and their legal status as confirmed by great scholars such as al-Suyüti 
and al-Maghili. 

(3) The shurafa’, the Prophet’s descendants, in Songhay, and gifts of servile 
groups given to them by the Askias. 

(4) Gifts of villages of servile groups to two ‘ulama’—Salih Jawara and 
Muhammad Tall. 

What follows is an attempt to offer partial explanations of possible motiva- 
tions for the fabrication. 


(a) The caliphate 

The shad of Shehu Ahmadu in Massina is sometimes described as an 
extension of the Fulani jthad in Hausaland under ‘Uthman dan Fodio, as if 
Shehu Ahmadu was one of the standard-bearers, as were the 44had leaders in 
different parts of Hausaland and in Adamawa. But, even if at the beginning 
Shehu Ahmadu looked to Sokoto for inspiration, he soon regarded himself as 
independent of Sokoto, and even criticized the Sokoto rulers for laxity."* 
Shehu Ahmadu assumed the caliphal title of amir al-mu’minin, as did the 
Sokoto sultans.“ To the tension and competition between Sokoto and 
Hamdullahi a rivalry about the claim for the caliphate im the Sudan was 
added. The revised edition of T'F by the author of MS C may represent an 
attempt to prove that Shehu Ahmadu was the only legitimate caliph, on the 
authority of al-Suytiti, of al-Maghili and of Shamharüsh, the sultan of the jinn. 

‘Uthman dan Fodio based his teaching on the reformist tradition of the 
sixteenth century in Timbuktu, that of al-Maghili and Ahmad Baba.4® Shehu 
Ahmadu turned to the same period by claiming to be successor to Muhammad 
Askia, whose investiture as caliph was on record in TF and TS. 

When the Sharif of Mecca, according to MS A, appointed Muhammad 
Askia, he said: anta amirt wa-nã'ibi wa-khalifats f$ sqlimska wa-anta amiru 
’l-mu’minin * you are my commander and my deputy in your country, and you 
are the commander of the Faithful’. In 1537-8, Muhammad Askia invested 
his son Isma‘il Askia with this title, saying: amta khalifatu khalsfati ’l-sharifi 
Uadht huwa khalifatu 'l-sultàns 'La'zam al-*ühmans ‘ you are the deputy of the 
deputy of the Sharif who is, himself, a deputy of the great Ottoman sultan '.!!7 

H3 Barth, op. oit., O, 219-20; A. H. B& and J. Daget, L'empire peul du Macina, 1, Paris, 
1902, 36; H. A S. Johnston, The Fulans empire of Sokoto, London, 1067, 266-7. 

H5 For references to ‘Uthman dan Fodio as amir al-mu’minin, see e g. Taryin al-waragdl, 
ed. and tr. by M. Hiskett, Ibadan, 1963, 59, 61, 62, 80, 81 (Arabic); 112, 114, 115, 129 (Enghsh 
trans. ). 

N al-Maghili, seo M. Hiskett, ' An Islamic tradition of reform in the Western Sudan ', 
BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1962, 577-96 For Ahmad Babé as a source of authority, see ‘Uthmin dan Fodio, 
Bayan wujüb al-hijra ‘ala 'L-3bad (MS at the University of Ibadan, 82/53). 


un? TF, p. 86,1. 11-16; tr., 162. The recognition of the Ottoman sultan followed the Ottoman 
conquest of Egypt in 1517. 
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According to TS, Muhammad Askia was appointed by the Sharif of Mecca as 
“his deputy in Songhay ’.48 According to Nuzhat al-hadi, it was the ‘Abbasid 
caliph in Cairo who made Muhammad Askia his deputy (ná'4b) in the Sudan.!? 
Through the prophecy of al-Buyüti and Shamharüsh, who made Askia the 
eleventh caliph and Shehu Ahmadu the twelfth and last caliph promised by the 
Prophet, MS C promoted Muhammad Askia from the rather modest rank of the 
Shanif's deputy to the highest status, in line with the ' rightly-guided caliphs ’. 

Muhammad Askia, though a champion of Islam, could not escape the 
elements of the Songhay traditional heritage. This is reflected in the rules he 
established as his court etiquette. These rules, recorded in the isolated pages of 
MS A and incorporated in MS C,1° were non-Islamic practices associated with 
the traditional concepts of kingship. The author of MS C, aware of this, adds: 
‘This all was at the beginning of his reign, in order to win over his people. 
But once his authority was established he departed from all these [practices]. 
He then sought the advice of the ‘ilami? who adhere to the sunna of the 
Prophet. He followed their teaching so that all the ‘ulamd’ of his age consented 
that he was a caliph '.131 For the author of MS C, Muhammad Aska should be 
presented as a perfect Muslim ruler, who did not mix pre-Islamic customs, to 
be worthy of the caliphate. It was important to make this clear if Shehu 
Ahmadu was to be Muhammad Askia’s successor to the caliphate. 


(b) The servile groups 

The account of the servile groups which the Songhay rulers inherited from 
Malli was highly valued by modern historians as shedding light on the social 
structure and the economic basis of the Sudanese empires.*? All but one of the 
references in T'F to the servile groups appear in MS C only. If my thesis that 
passages in MS C only were fabricated early in the nineteenth century, at the 
time of Shehu Ahmadu, is valid then almost nothing is left on the servile 
groups in what we regard as the original, seventeenth-century, text of TF. 

In the Western Sudan there is a clear distinction between slaves and members 
of occupational groups. The latter were legally free, though of inferior social 
status; clients to the nobility to whom they rendered services. Also they were 
not allowed to marry outside their occupational group. The distinction between 
slaves and occupational groups is clearly implied in MS A. 


118 TS, p. 73,1. 12; tr., 120. 

u Muhammad b. al-H4jj al-Wufrüni, Nuzhat al-hadi bi-akhbar mulük al-qarn al-hádi, ed. and 
tr. by O. Houdas, 2 vols. Paris, 1888-9, 89 (tr., 157-8). Al-Wufrani refers to a book Nasihat Ah 
al-Südän by al-Im&m al-Takrürl, which has not yet been discovered. 

120 T P, p. 11, 1l. 6-17; tr., 13-14. 

131 TF, MS C only, pp. 11, 1. 17-12, 1. 3; tr., 14-15. J. O. Hunwick (' Religion and state in 
the Songhay empire’, in I. M. Lewis (ed.), Islam in tropical Africa, London, 1986, 309) suggests 
that what fell into abeyance as the power of Muhammad Askia increased were the privileges he 
had granted to the Muslims. Our argument, based on the separation of MBS A and C, is that the 
pre-Islamic customs are said to have been abolished. 

122 Ch. Monteil, Les empires du Mali; Dj. T. Niane, ‘ Recherches sur l'empire du Mali au 
moyen-Âge’, Recherches Africaines (Conakry), 2, 1961, 33-5. 
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MS A has a long section on slavery in Songhay. There were slave villages 
across the country, where under the supervision of slave chiefs crops were 
raised for the granaries of the ruler. The slave chiefs were sometimes wealthy, 
and owned slaves themselves. Slaves could be set free by their masters.!?? 

MS A also refers to the origin of blacksmiths and drummers (‘ griots °) in 
Songhay, as maternal cousins of the founder of the Dya dynasty.!?* Here the 
emphasis is on the relations between the ancestors of the rulers and those of the 
occupational groups, as well as on the services rendered by the latter. MS C 
introduces & more aggressive attitude towards the occupational groups, with 
an emphasis on their inferior and servile status, and on their being possessed as 
property.!25 

It seems as if the author of MS C forced a servile status upon the occupational 
groups. Without those elements of servitude and possession the account of 
MS C applies better to occupational groups. Indeed, the tradition about the 
five occupational groups which descended from ‘Uj as related in MS C 38 is 
almost identical with an oral tradition recorded recently about the origin of a 
group of blacksmiths.1?7 

Among the letters of Shehu Ahmadu there is one in which he gave permission 
to enslave zanj, and he quotes TF as his authority.5 One may now assert 
that TF could serve as an authority only after it had been re-edited by the 
author of MS C, who produced the legal advice of such eminent authorities as 
al-Suyüti and al-Maghili!?? The skilful redactor could have done this in 
following two authentic documents. 

(a) TS says that on his way back from Mecca Muhammad Askia ' met 
many of the ‘lamā’, among them al-Jalal [sic] al-Suyiiti, may Allah have mercy 
upon him. He asked them about some affairs of his kingdom, and they gave 
him legal advice ’.13 MS C suggests that this advice concerned the servile 
groups. 

(b) In the existing texts of al-Maghili’s ' Replies’ to Muhammad Askia a 
general question on inheritance of those termed ' slaves of the sultanate ' is put, 
and al-Maghili gives approval to this as a hubs (i.e. wagf), unless the inherited 
slaves were originally seized by force. Those who have always been in this 
condition could be inherited.1# 


133 TF, pp. 94, 1. 10-105, 1. 1; tr., 179-94. 

124 TF, pp. 30,1. 3-31, 1. 1; tr., 43-51. 

128 of. TF, p. 142, ll. 4-6 (tr., 257), where even a slight difference in the texts of MSS A and C 
indicates that the redactor of MS C was anxious to emphasize possession over occupational 
groups, where MS A suggeste authority only. 

11€ T F, MS C only, pp. 27,1. 10-28, 1. 6; tr., 45-6. 

37 M. Sidibe, ‘Les gens du caste au Nyamakala au Soudan frangaise’, Notes Africaines, 
81, 1959, 13-17. 

188 Bibliothèque de l'Institut de France, MS 2406, piéoe, No. 46 (u); See Hunwick, ‘Some 
notes on the term zanj ', 49. 

1s TF, MS C only, pp. 14, l. 10-15, l. 10; tr., 19-22. 

130 TS, p. 78, ll. 15-16; tr., 257. 

131 Quoted from Hunwiok, ‘Some notes on the term zanj’ 51. 
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Though there is nothing in al-Maghili’s legal advice which indicates that he 
was referring to the occupational groups, the author of MS C adopted it for his 
purpose. A condition to valid possession is that those groups should have been 
servile previously, and not freemen who were enslaved (gabia arigqa’ lahu la 
ahrar usturiqqu).?* In order to prove beyond doubt their servile status, MS C 
was anxious to relate the traditions of the origin of these tribes.!33 

In a charter given to the descendants of Mori Hawgaru, Muhammad Askia 
allowed them to marry whomsoever they wished. A child born to them from 
a woman slave would be free together with his mother. This privilege, Muham- 
mad Askia added, did not extend to the Sorko and the Arbi, ' because they 
are my property ’.154 This is the only reference to servile groups in MS A— 
and, therefore, in what I regard as the original text of TF. It could have 
served the author of MS C as a hook on which to hang his elaborated accounts 
of the servile groups, whom he termed 2zanj.1?5 

The attitude of Shehu Ahmadu’s followers towards the Sorko is borne out 
by Barth's eyewitness evidence: ‘next morning there arrived a troop of 
fugitives. . .. They belonged to the tribe of Surk, who, from being the indi- 
genous tribe on that part of the Niger which extends on both sides of the lake 
Debu, had been degraded, in the course of time, to the condition of serfs, and 
were threatened by the fanatical Sheikho Ahmadu with being sold into 
slavery '.139 

Why was Shehu Ahmadu so interested in confirming the servile status of 
Some groups in that region? In his comments on the abstract of the present 
paper, Dr. William A. Brown, whose intensive studies on Massina and Timbuktu 
make him the foremost authority on the period of Shehu Ahmadu, suggests 


some motives: 


‘First, there is evidence that the Niger boatmen—Somono, Bozo and 
Sorko—resented, and probably resisted, their continued reduction to servile 
status under Hamdullahi. After all, many among them had long been 
Muslim, according to their definition, before the advent of Ahmad Lobbo. 
Second, there is some evidence that Fulbe castes and slaves bulked large 
among Ahmad Lobbo’s followers at the time of the j#hdd, and that some 
among them expected, and probably sought, abolition of their inferior 
status as a reward for their support. Clearly this did not occur, and the 
evidence suggests that the numbers of inferior persons grew and that they 
bore a heavy burden of taxation; although admitted to participation in 


131 TF, MS C only, p. 56, ll. 14-16; tr., 100. 

133 of, the detailed account of the twelve tribes and their origins in TF, MS C only, pp. 56, 
| 15-58, l. 14; tr., 108-12. See also the traditions of the origin of different Sudanese peoples as 
related by Damir b. Ya‘qiib, a disciple of Shamhariish, in TF, MS C only, pp. 24, 1. 20-29, |. 11; 
tr., 40-8. 

134 TF, pp 73,1. 13-74, 1. 3; ti., 140-1. 

13$ Hunwick (‘ Some notes on the term zanj !) 18 concerned with the relationship between the 
terms zanj and sorko. 

138 Barth, op. oit., 11, 335. 
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Hamdullahi's wars and permitted individual mobility through scholarship. 
Finally it appears that Ahmad Lobbo sought the support, or at least 
neutrality, of the old urban and rural Muslim aristocracy in the Niger Bend 
through generous gifts of slaves and other servile persons '.19? 


Some accounts of the servile groups in MS C only are associated with 
generous grants of villages inhabited by these groups given away by Muhammad 
Askia and Dawtd Askia to the shurafa’ and to the Muslim saints Salih Jawara 
and Muhammad Tall? The largeness of these gifts—1,700 and 1,500 zanj 
or TO villages—seems exaggerated compared with evidence in MS A about 
gifts of slaves. Muhammad Askia gave 10 slaves to the descendants of Mori 
Hawgaru.!?? To his close associate Mahmüd Ka'ti, Dawüd Askia once gave 
a farm with 13 slaves, and gave five slaves on another occasion out of gratitude 
for a wise counsel.!#° Ishaq Askia gave Mahmiid Ka'ti 10 slaves.!* 

As an express act of generosity, wishing to surpass the generosity of his own 
slave Misakul Allah, Dawid Askia distributed 500 slaves to Muslim dignitaries— 

mà and shurafa’—giving each of them 27 slaves.1# It is clear that the 
Askias knew well the value of their slaves,14* and grants of 1,500 or 1,700 serfs, 
as related by MS C, are at least doubtful. 

Why was the author of MS C concerned with these generous—and 
exaggerated—gifts of zanj to shurafa’ and to two saints? Why did he pay so 
much attention to the shurafa' * 144 What interest had he in building up the 
image of two of the saints of Muhammad Askia’s time—Salih Jawara and 
Muhammad Tall ? 145 

These problems and others should now be investigated in the context of the 


137 Letter from Dr. Brown, dated 17 November 1969. 

138 TF, MS C only, pp. 23, I. 13-24, 1. 3 (tr., 38-8), 1,700 zanj to the sharif Ahmad al-Saqli; 
p. 117, 1l. 10-19 (tr., 214-15), 1,500 zanj to the sharif Ibn al-Qasim; p. 32, Il. 4-7, and p. 71, 
Il. 6-10 (tz., 53, 136-7), some 70 villages of zanj to alfa Muhammad Tall; p. 32, ll. 9-11 and 
p. 71, ll. 3-6 (tr., 54, 136), villages of zanj to alfa Salih Jawara. 

139 TF, p. 71, 1. 15; tr., 137. 

140 TF, p. 109, l. 6-8, p. 113, Il. 6-7; tr., 201, 207. 

141 TF, p. 151, 1. 14; tr., 271. 

143 TF, pp. 108, 1. 9-107, 1. 12; tr., 197-8. 

143 T P, p. 103, Il. 16-17; tr., 182-3. 

144 The shurafa’ are mentioned twice only in MS A (T'F, p. 11, l. 16, p. 107, ll. 1-4; tr., 14, 
197). MS C deals ın great detail with the sharif al-Sagli (T.F, MS C only, pp. 16, 1. 20—23, 1. 19; tr., 
27-37) and with his descendants (see n. 188, above) MS C also mentions servile groups 
which were the property of Moroccan shurafa’—T F, MS C only, p. 64, Il. 1-7, p. 123, II. 9-19; 
tr., 122, 125. 

145 These two scholars are mentioned in TS, 72, 74, 78 (tr., 119, 121-2, 130), and in MS A, 
72 (tr., 154), as respected scholars, who were closely associated with Muhammad Askia. Of both 
Salih Jawara and Muhammad Tall, MS A says that they left no descendants worthy of notice 
(TF, p. 72, ll. 5-9; tr., 158-4). Yet MS C—which also contains the above mformation—regards 
Misa son of Salih Jawara as mukashif, who sees what other people cannot (TF, MS C only, 
p. 67, 1.10; tr., 128). Elsewhere MS C—pp. 116,1. 7-117,1. 1; tr., 213—mentions Nia Dyawara 
son of Salih Jawara and Yüsuf son of Muhammad Tall among the prominent ‘ulam’ consulted 
by Dàwüd Askia. MS C is again self-contradicting. 
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early nineteenth century, if my arguments that MS C was produced at the 
time of Shehu Ahmadu are at all valid.146 


Appendiz: MS C only 

pp. 9-11; tr., pp. 6-13, 1.3: the author's name; doxology; the purpose of 
writing the chronicle to honour Muhammad Askia; the title of the chronicle. 

pp. 11,1.17-12,1. 6; tr., pp. 14,1. 20-15, 1. 14: Muhammad Askia abolished 
pre-Islamic customs, sought the advice of the ‘ulama’, and was recognized as 
caliph. i 

pp. 12, 1. 7-29, 1. 11; tr., pp. 16, 1. 1-49, 1. 1: Muhammad Askia granted 
land to the sharif al-Saqli; he was invested as caliph by the Sharif of Mecca. 
The prophecy of al-Suyüti about the coming of the twelfth caliph, and his 
prophecy about the fate of the cities of the Sudan. Al-Suyüti's legal opinion 
about the 24 servile tribes. Al-Maghili concurs with al-Buyuti. Muhammad 
Askia’s regulations concerning the servile tribes. Muhammad Askia's letter 
to the twelfth caliph. An account of Muhammad Askia’s pilgrimage. The 
arrival of the sharif al-Saqli, and the gift of zanj to him. Damir a disciple of 
Shamharüsh sultan of the jinn, related legendary traditions about the origin 
of the Songhay, the Soninke, the Wangara, the servile tribes, and the Berbers. 

pp. 31, 1. 1-32, 1. 15; tr., pp. 51, 1. 3-56, 1.3: the descendants of the sharif 
al-Saqli; Muhammad Askia’s respect for two 'ulama'—Muhammad Tall and 
Salih Jawara—and gifts of servile villages given to them. Gongo Misa, king of 
Malli, his piety and generosity. 

pp. 53, 1. 12-58, 1.19; tr., pp. 102, L 14-113, 1. 6: Muhammad Askia had 
sent three “ulamé’—one after the other—to Shi Baro before waging war against 
him. Shi Baro defeated. A detailed account of the 24 servile tribes, and their 
duties. The age of Muhammad Askia, and some of the ‘ulama’ in the year of 
his accession. 

p. 59, n. 1; tr, p. 114, n. 4: a long geneaology of Muhammad Askia’s 
mother. 

p. 59, I. 11-13; tr., p. 115, ll. 15-18: Muhammad Askia appointed gadis 
in Timbuktu, Jenne, and other cities. 

pp. 59, 1. 13-61, 1. 13; tr., pp. 115, 1. 19-118, 1. 4: a passage which appears 
in MS A only about the meeting between Muhammad Askia and the gad of 
Timbuktu. 

pp. 61, 1. 15-62, 1. 1; tr., p. 118, 1l. 7-12: Muhammad Askia captured five 
hundred masons in Zagha. 

pp. 62, 1. 4—63, 1. 16; tr., pp. 119, I. 2-121, 1. 77: the Jewish colony in 
Tendirma. 

pp. 64, L 1-68, 1.15; tr., pp. 121,1. 23-181, 1.11: the story of the Sorko of 


Me An abstract of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the African Studies 
Association in the United States and the Committee of African Studies ın Canada in October 
1969 in Montreal. I am grateful to my colleagues m this field, R. Mauny, V. Monteil, J. Hunwick, 
and W. Brown who sent me their comments on the abstract of this paper. 
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Tendirma ; he was the property of Mawlay Ahmad of Marrakush. The account 
of Muhammad Askia’s pilgrimage; those who accompanied him. Miracles by 
Salih Jawara and Muhammad Tall on the way to Mecca. Their meeting with 
Shamharüsh, who repeated the prophecy about the coming of the twelfth 
caliph. 

pp. 70, 1. 17-71,1. 10; tr., pp. 136, 1. 4-137, 1. 10 : gifts of servile villages to 
the two ‘ulama’, Muhammad Tall and Salih Jawara. 

pp. 116, 1. 12-117, L 19; tr., pp. 212, 1. 21-215, 1.9: Dawid Askia killed a 
sharif by mistake; as compensation he granted the sharifs three groups of zanj. 

p. 119, IL 5-12; tr., pp. 218, 1. 7-219, 1. 4: zanj captured in Wagadu by 
al-Haàjj Muhammad Askia were given to sharifs. 

p. 123, IL. 7-19; tr., pp. 224, 1. 31-225, 1. 24: a letter to the gddi al-‘Aqib 
from a Moroccan sharif concerning his zanj in Tendirma. 

pp. 140, 1. 10-141, 1. 10; tr., pp. 255, 1. 6-256, 1. 9: zanj captured by Shi 
"Ali in the town of Anganda. 

p. 141, I. 12-13; tr., p. 256, Il. 14-16: the date of Shi “Als conquest of 
Anganda. 

p. 143,11. 3-5; tr., p. 258, ll. 11-16: Ishaq Askia spared Anganda because 
the zanj there were the property of the shari/s. 

pp. 143, 1. 9-144, L 10; tr., pp. 258, 1. 27-260, 1. 16: Ishaq Askia sent 
zanj back to their master, a sharif. 

p. 149, IL 4-18; tr., pp. 266, 1. 25-268, 1.19: on the eve of the Moroccan 
invasion Mawlày Ahmad al-Dhahabi advised his brother, the sharif Ibn 
al-Qàsim, to leave the country. The latter ordered his zanj to leave the country, 
but on their refusal he let them stay. 
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Anson F. RamwEv: El Amarna tablets 
359-379. Supplement to J. A. 
Knudtzon, Ihe kl-Amarna-Tafeln. 
(Alter Orient und Altes Testament, 
Bd. 8.) ix, 107 pp. Kevelaer: Verlag 
Butzon und Bercker; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn:  Neukirchener Verlag des 
Erzehungsvereins, 1970. DM 38. 


Dr. A. F. Rainey of Tel-Aviv University has 
placed a very wide oirole of scholars im his 
debt by collecting under one cover the texte 
of the Amarna archive published since 
Knudtzon's great standard edition was 
completed. 

To the 858 texte presented by Knudtzon 
21 have been added over the years, some from 
the first ‘find’, some from scientifilo excava- 
tions (EA 368, 370-7). Six of the number are 
too fragmentary to yield sense; however, the 
remaming 15 cover a wide range: letters, 
hterary, and lexical texte, among the last an 
Egyptian-Akkadiaen dictionary. Since 1914 
these pieces have been made known m diverse 
publications by seven different scholars. The 
nuisance of seeking out issues of RA, MV AG, 
Orieniaha, and PEQ is now obviated unless 
one wishes to consult the hand-copies of the 
first editors. Indeed, 1t may be regretted that 
these were not reproduced together by Dr. 
Ramey as there is no easily accessible collection 
of facsimiles of Amarna tablets for studente to 
read (many have never been published in 
copy to this day). Knudtzon entitled his work 
Die Hl-Amarna Tafeln while including one 
tablet of the same period discovered at Tell 
el-Hesi in Palestine (KA 333). Nearly a score 
of comparable pieces have been found in 
Canaan since, and we wonder whether they 
should have been included in the present book. 
Probably they should be kept apart, and the 
Tell el-Hesi tablet removed when the hoped- 
for new edition of the El Amarna tableta is 
produced. 

Beside transliteration and translation of the 
21 texte, Dr. Rainey has given almost 50 pages 
of glossary, adding to the words contamed in 
EA 359-79 (except the dictionary, EA 368) 
many from the main corpus which have been 
elucidated since Ebeling made the glossary for 
Knudtzon. Outstandmg here is the information 
collected on the West Semitic dialect(s) of 
Canaan in the fourteenth century 80, & 
fruitful feld of study far fiom exhausted. 

The prime examples of West Semitio diction 
occur in letters from Bybios, one of the most 
important being EA 362 presented here, 


which were studied by W. L. Moran in an 
unpublished thesis which the editor has 
utilized. Similar features are evident in 
letters from other Canaanite rulers, too, as 
the editor notes, and in the correspondence 
from Pharaoh to bs Palestinian subjects 
exemplified by three texte here (EA 367, 
308, 370), half of the known specimens. (On 
this aspect see also my review in Biblica, LII, 
1, 1972.) 

It may well be that a scribal school operated 
at Byblos, training secretaries from more 
provincial towns. Whether this was the source 
of the Pharaoh's scribes 1s uncertain; ıt is 
clear that they were not imported from 
Babyloma proper. Relics of the school 
established at Amarna constitute a third of 
the documents in this book. EA 369, 376 
present parts of the literary composition ' The 
King of Battle’ known also from the small 
fragment EA 341, and from copies retrieved 
at other sites It is worth pomting out the 
need for an edition of all the manusoripte of 
this epic tradition about Sargon of Akkad, 
Old Babylonian, Amarna, Hittite, and 
Assyrian, especially m view of ita ancient 
popularity. Among the scribal Leta typical of 
the second millennium B.O. the table of gods, 
EA 374, 13 now duplicated at Ugarit. J. 
Nougayrol’s study improves several readings, 
and demonstrates that ‘obverse’ and ‘ re- 
verse’ are to be transposed (Ugariica, v, 
1968, pp. 210 ff., Il. 106-12, 188-95, of. pp. 226, 
228; on this, the ‘ Weidner list’, see W. G. 
Lambert, RLA, m, 474). Attentaon was paid 
to the Egyptian—Akkadian dictionary when 
it was first published, and it 18 e little strange 
not to see any hint of the sense gleaned from 
the first six lines by 8. Smith and the late 
C. J. Gadd. The use of the syllabically written 
Egyptian words, though few, for Egyptian 
phonetaos 18 well recognized. 

A. few typing errors occur in the text, and 
there are some inconsistencies in the glossary. 
uhi ‘ebony’ and ita Sumerogram (EA 300, 
I. 10) and Ba‘la-8ipti the preferred reading for 
Adda-dáni are omitted. It has escaped the 
editor’s notice that slightly better photographs 
of EA 370-7 were published in J. D. 8. 
Pendlebury and others, City of Akhenaten, m1, 
1951, pl. LXXX, of. p 130, and that the tableta 
were presented by the Egypt Exploration 
Society to the British Museum where they are 
numbered BM 134803-72 m the Department 
of Western Asiatic Antiquities (see British 
Museum Quarterly, XXXI, 1-2, 1967, 58). 


A. BR. MILLARD 
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THORKILD JACOBSEN: Toward the y mage 
of Tammuz and other essays on 
Mesopotamian htstory and culture. 
Edited by William L. Moran. (Har- 
vard Semitic Series, Vol. xxi.) xii, 
507 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1970. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£5.75.) 


In this volume W. L. Moran has collected 
17 papers selected as representative of the 
work of Thorkild Jacobsen and ranging from 
1930 to 1965. Interspersed with the main 
articles are a number of short poems or parte 
of poems translated by Professor Jacobsen 
from the Sumerian, and at the end of the 
volume there are a bibliography of his writings 
and a lexical index to his works. 

The papers cover in general the fields of 
religion, social and economic history, and 
Sumerian grammar. Three of them set out the 
author’s highly individual conception of the 
ongins of the Sumerian pantheon and the 
essential nature of Mesopotamian religion; 
three others are devoted specifically to the 
mythology of Tammuz (Dumnzi) and Inanna. 
In the field of social history we have Professor 
Jacobsen’s well-known easays on ‘primitive 
democracy ° and the development of kingship, 
together with his discussion of ‘the assumed 
conflict between the Sumerians and Semites 
in early Mesopotamian history’, while a 
shorter article discusses the procedure in a 
criminal trial of the Isin-Larsa period The 
article on ‘The waters of Ur’ embodies the 
resulte of his mvestigation of the canal system 
of lower Mesopotamia carried out in 1954 when 
he was Annual Professor of the Baghdad 
School.  Ibbi-Sin's reign receives special 
attention ın two papers, one historical on the 
sequence of events leading to the downfall of 
the dynasty, one economic, on the textile 
industry, based on an archive of texta pub- 
lished in Ur excavation. teats, nz, and dating 
from this reign. The last three articles are 
purely philological and are devoted to the 
analysis of the Sumerian verbal forms and the 
use of the aconsative personal pronoun in 
what appears to be an ablative sense. 

Professor Jacobsen is one of the world’s 
most eminent Sumerologiste; his knowledge 
of the language 1s unrivalled and his facility 
in translation is universally admired The 
samples of his renderings of Sumerian poetry 
printed ın this book provide abundant evı- 
dence of this gift (though the Assyriologist 
will regret the absence of any indication of the 
source of the extracts). He is also a scientific 
investigator of a high order and one feels 
complete confidence, for example, in his study 
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of the canal system, based on the assumption 
that human settlement was possible only along 
tivers and canals and that therefore a survey 
of all existing settlements (tells), dated by 
therr surface pottery, will reveal linear patterns 
representing the lines of the major water- 
courses. But he is also a philosopher, not 
content merely to desoribe what is presented in 
the sources, but seeking always to probe 
beneath the surfaoe and interpret what is 
given in terms of a particular philosophy, that 
of Rudolph Otto for religion (pp. 1, 39, eto.), 
that of William Oakeshott for history (p. 368). 
His interest in the canal system and the 
problem of soil salinization stems from his 
realization that these are among the most 
basic factors determining the course of 
Mesopotamian lustory. Even in studying the 
Sumerian verb he is not content merely to 
classify the various elements in general terms 
but seeks to determine the precise mgnificence 
of every one; the note on the prefix mu alone 
runs to seven pages of small print. On this 
part of his work only a specialist in Sumerian 
would be competent to form a judgement. 
But 1t 18 in his interpretation of Sumerian 
religion that Professor Jacobsen is most 
controversial. His views have been pro- 
pounded largely in lectures and contributions 
to symposia and works of reference, and it is 
therefore good to have these papers combined 
in a single volume together with the more 
specialized articles, the footnotes to which 
provide at least some of the philological bass 
on which the structure reste. Many of these 
footnotes are whole articles in themselves and 
sometimes occur in unexpected places. For 
example, Dumuzi and Inanna are repeatedly 
said in the first three chapters to be respectively 
‘the quickener of the young one (in the 
mother’s womb)’ and the ‘Lady of the 
date clusters’, a personification of the store- 
house in which the date harvest was kept. 
The philological explanation is to be found, 
for Dumuzi, on p. 338 in a footnote to the 
edition of the myth of Inanna and Bilulu, and 
for Inanna on p. 376, in a footnote to the 
article ‘Early political developments in 
Mesopotamia’ (which also deals with the 
name Ama-ushumgal-anna, interpreted as 
‘the one great source of the date clusters °). 
Such interpretations are in accordance with 
Professor Jacobsen’s view that in origin the 
Sumerian deities were non-human, ' intransi- 
tive’ numina, each inherent in a particular 
phenomenon and constituting its life-force 
and will, each visualized in the form which 
later became degraded as the deity’s ‘ emblem ’. 
Thus Enki is * the numinous inner will to form 
in the Deep, visualised as o gigantio 1bex, the 
antlers of which showed. above the water as 
reeds’ (p. 7): Ningishzida is ‘perhaps the 
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god of the winding tree roots, as he was 
originally envisaged in serpent shape ' (p. 24); 
Damu 18 the ‘ god of the sap that rises in the 
spring’ (1ibid.); Bau i8 originally the goddess 
of the dog, and Professor Jacobsen does not 
hesitate to interpret her name aa ‘ Bowwow ’ 
(p. 33). According to him, the anthropomorphic 
form in which these deities appear in literature 
and art is a later development. 

It may be pointed out that the other senior 
American Sumerologist, S. N. Kramer, will 
have none of this. For him the Sumenan 
deities were always anthropomorphic; Jacob- 
sen has been misled by reading into the works 
of the mythographers speculations of a 
rational character which they never intended.! 
His interpretations and etymologies ‘ are to be 
taken with a sizeable grain of salt’, though his 
translations are ‘ superb, precise, penetrating 
and reliable ’.* The present writer feels more 
at home with Kramer's approach, but would 
welcome a more systematic exposition of 
Jacobsen’s views. 

On a sounder basia, perhaps, is Professor 
Jacobsen’s attempt to link the pantheon to 
the economy by assigning the deities in their 
origin to the distinct life-patterns of the 
marsh-dwellers, the orchard cultivators, the 
herdsmen, and the farmers. This approach 
seems particularly fruitful, though there are 
awkward overlaps. The short essay on ‘ the 
central concerns ' of Mesopotamian rehgion— 
famine in the fourth millennium, war in the 
third, personal guilt in the second, is also 
one of the most successful in this field. 

Professor Moran has performed a valuable 
service by assembling in a single handy 
volume these scattered papers by a scholar of 
such outstanding individuality. 


O. E. GURNHY 


Semtiics. Vol. 1. [v], 156 pp. [Pretoria] : 
University of South Africa, 1970. 
R 1.50. 


On the appearance of this first volume of & 
learned annual, Semit:ste will wish to con- 
gratulate the Department of Semitica in the 
University of South Afrioa on their enterprise. 
The emphasis is on the past, and modern 
studies, whether of language or history, will 
lie outside its scope. Each number will 
revolve around & single theme; that for 1970 


1 Journal of Cuneiform Studses, 11, 1, 1948, 51. 
: anh 


Cf. also J. van Dijk in Oriental Litera- 
turzettung, LIIT, 5-6, 1067, cols. 230-44, and 
in Reallexikon der Assyriologie, m1, 7, 1969, 
533—4. 

3 The sacred mairiage, Indiana University 
Press, 1969, 159. 
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is ‘figures of speech’, and thia will be the 
topic of the next issue also. 

This theme is an admirable choice. The 
analysis of idiom and style in Semitic languages 
has received a powerful impetus durmg the 
past decades from a number of directions. 
There has been swift expansion m cuneiform 
studies, and we have seen the magnificent 
discoveries of Qumran, the re-emergence of 
Hebrew as a spoken tongue, and the publios- 
tion of new translations of the Bible and of 
other Semitio texte. Yet even without this, 
the general advance in linguistics over the 
years would have ensured a far-reaching 
development in the comparative treatment of 
language from various aspects, ranging from 
literary oriticism to field research on dialects. 

This 18 reflected in the articles presented in 
the first volume of Semittes. All are stimulating. 
With two exceptions, they deal principally 
with the Hebrew Bible. Professor Sheldon 
Blank (of Cincinnati) writes on irony with 
partacular reference to popular utterances in 
the prophetical books, while Father Braulik 
(of Schottenabtei, Vienna) analysea the 
‘break-up’ and the conjunction of stereo- 
typed formulae. (Professor Blank’s translation 
seems at times somewhat erratic; on p. 1 the 
verb ‘hd is translated as ‘lost’ but later, 
strangely, as ‘ fizzle out’, on p. 2 f. the pun 
on ğwb and wbb in Jer. iii, 22 is ignored, and 
on p. 2 the phrase of Amos v, 5 ' faleifying 
the measure’ should rather be ‘ giving short 
measure ’.) Dr. Crenshaw (of Vanderbilt 
Divinity School, Nashville) gives an interesting 
study of refrains and other stylistic features, 
basing his observations especially on Amos 
iv, 4-13, and Isa. ix, 7-x, 4 and v, 25-9. 

Professor Eybers (of Pretoria) deals with 
hyperbole in Biblical Hebrew; this useful 
article might have gained in value had space 
allowed the writer to distinguish between 
genres of hterature, notably epic, love poetry, 
and historical prose. The essay of Professor 
Gluck (of Pretoria) on paronomasia assembles 
valuable material and makes a number of 
forceful points. It may be remarked here that 
heret ’ends in Isa, vii, 1 (p. 53) may refer to 
cursive script; and Professor Gluck’s dis- 
cussion of Isa. viii, 6 would be more incisive 
if the Syrian pr. name Resin were associated 
with Syriac ragtnd, ‘rill, trickle (of water)’. 
(It 18 difficult to agree that at Isa. x, 20 there 
18 an echo of maggél in the word makkéhu ; 
apart from the inherent dissimilarity of the 
words, we have no juxtaposition of magyél with 
nif'an in the Bible.) An article by Dr. Good 
(of Stanford University) on extended meta- 
phors treats of poetic style, principally in 
Ezek. xxvii, Isa. li, and Song iv. Closely 
related is an analysis by Dr. Payne (of Belfast) 
of the use of simile in the Old Testament; he 
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draws the conclusion that this phenomenon is 
relatively rare in prose (while performing a 
stylized role in Prov.), and most varied and 
frequent in the Prophets. Dr. MoEvenue (of 
Regis College, Toronto) confines hus study on 
‘Word and fulfilment’ to the ‘ Pnestly’ 
writings—a mode of category which some 
Bible scholars to-day would regard as out of 
date. 

Of the two articles that are not based on 
Hebrew, one by Dr. G. R. Smith (of Cambridge) 
provides an interesting analysis of the structure 
of oaths in the Qur’an which will be of help to 
non-Arabiste also. Professor Charlesworth (of 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina) 
contributes an excellent study of paronomasia 
and assonance in the Syriac Odes of Solomon. 
He adducea evidence of the high degree of 
literary skill in this compomtion—though to 
dub ite writer ' the poet laureate of primitive 
Christianity ' is perhaps excessive praise. 

Semitics will receive a cordial welcome. The 
international community of scholarship is 
to-day so closely interlocked that we tend to 
overlook our debt not only to national, but 
also regional, loyalties. Pride in local institu- 
tions—whether Leipzig or Strasbourg or 
Naples or Manchester—has borne rich fruit in 
Oriental letters. We hope that Pretoria will 
now find an honourable place in the roll. 


J. B, SEGAL 


A. J. ÅRBERRY (ed): Religion tn the 
Middle East: three religions $n concord 
and confici. 2 vols.: xu, 595 pp., 
14 plates; xi, 749 pp., 16 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1969. 
£1. 


It is of considerable—and somewhat 
piquant—interest to see how Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam have fared in the 
regions which, as the late Professor Arberry 
defined them, ' witnessed anciently . . . the 
rise of monotheism and its dissemination ’. 
Each religion representa, of course, not so much 
& code of belief as a pattern of recurrent seasonal 
rites, of social, legal, and economic regulations, 
and of psychological attitudes. Each in 
varying degrees is also, in Anatole France’s 
incisive phrase (well cited by the late Professor 
Bentwich) an ‘ abligion ’, rejecting outeiders as 
absolutely as 16 unites ita own members. Here 
lies the justification for the separate treatment 
in these volumes of the three faiths. Some 
interaction and some modest co-operation— 
especially under the impact of nationalist 
movemente—there may be, but there appear 
to have been no voluntary large-scale shifts in 
communal loyalties in recent times. Indeed, 
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the heightening of the pressure towards 
political uniformity has been matched by 
remarkable steadfastness in religious allegiance. 

The editors of this work planned, we are 
told, to limit the survey specifically to the 
period from 1850 to the present day. But 
every revealed religion tends to project the 
circumstances of its revelation and to insist 
on the relevance of 1ts message for all time. 
Rightly, then, the discussion of recent develop- 
mente in eaoh religion is prefaced in these 
volumes by an outline of ite earlier history. 
Here Judaism stands apart from Christianity 
and Islam. Its origins are of less consequence 
than ite later phases. Its heroes—even 
Abraham, Moses, and David-—are of human, 
not superhuman, size; the central figure is the 
Jewish nation and the shape of Judaism largely 
reflects the fortunes of the people. Christianity 
and Islam, on the other hand, while abrogating 
what had gone before, had nevertheless to 
employ the old foundations as the basis for a 
new structure. Both resolved the dilemma in 
great measure by their stress on the personality 
of the founder. Christianity superaeded the 
Old Covenant by & New Covenant conveyed 
personally by Jesus to a circle which was to 
inolude hellenized non-Jews as well as Jews. 
Islam, whose prophet was not inhibited by 
having been reared in an older monotheism, 
removed the accretions of time more effectively. 
Muhammad's ‘aim of purifying the ancient 
Arabian religion of Abraham’ (as it is de- 
scribed somewhat ingenuously in rr, 15) from 
the distortions of Judaism and Christianity 
was an inspired formula. At one stroke the 
new faith retamed the prestige of Judaeo- 
Christian authority on the one hand; on the 
other, it acquired freedom to establish the 
conventiona of the Prophet’s day in moral 
terms as the pillars of religion. The attribution 
to Muhammad of the title ‘ seal of the prophete ' 
assured at once the orthodoxy and the finality 
of Islam. 

The strength of a religion reste on the 
immediacy of ita appeal in the changing 
stresses of society. The element of personality- 
cult in Christianity and Islam has enabled 
them at moments of crisis to call for a return 
to the ancient purity of worship. Evangelists 
and Wahháübis alike have reiterated (or re- 
shaped) the simple teachings and aotions of 
their founder. But in Judaism it is not 
revivalist preachers who demand a return to 
the mainsprings of the faith. It 1s rather the 
‘t Progressives '——the Reform and Liberal 
groups—who cite the Bible over the head of 
the Talmud, proclaiming the restatement of 
moral values which, they maintain, are as 
relevant in modern as in ancient times. 

The leaders of progressive Judaism, however, 
belong to the Weat, notably pre-war Germany 
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and America. The opening chapter by 
Professor Petuchowsk on Judaism to-day 
contains much cogent argument but it is 
largely unconnected with the Middle East. 
The great figures of the Wissenschaft des 
Judeniums had soarcely any influence on 
Oriental Jewry; even Jewish teachers from 
the West who settled in Palestine, like Buber 
and Magnes, have left only a small following 
there. The late Professor Bentwich’s chapter 
on Judaism in Israel is sympathetio and at 
times impressive, and it conveys much 
valuable information, particularly in the pages 
on law. It has, however, an element of 
special pleading. No one would deny that the 
impulse to Zionism was religious-nationalist. 
Whether this has continued after the establish- 
ment of the state of Israel is debatable. Should 
Judaism be identified with Jewishnees ? Can 
it be asserted that, while in the Diaspora the 
emphasis lies on ceremonial, in Israel the 
stress is placed instead on social laws and 
attitudes ? Not everyone will assent to the 
thesis. 

And what, ıt may be asked, of those Jews 
in Israel who have come from other parte of 
the Middle East and now probably constitute 
the majority of the population ? They have 
known little of the Jewish philosophers of the 
West. In Professor Hirschberg's magistral 
ohapter we see how the energies of Jewish 
communities in the Islamic East have been 
expended in maintaining an effective internal 
&drninistration. They formed a religious 
minority rather than a minority religion. They 
were determined (as Dr. Tibawi underlines in 
a later chapter) to conserve their Jewish 
separateness. There are, Professor Hirschberg 
observes, no Jewish Arabs as there are 
Christian Arabs. In the face of nationalist 
pressures, Oriental Jews could look only to 
Western techniques in order to safeguard 
themselves against economic and social decline. 
Small wonder that the establishment of Israel 
produced among Oriental Jewries a paroxysm 
of Messianic fervour reminiscent of earlier 
centuries. Professor Goitem’s admirable study 
of Yemenite Jewry seems, however, to show 
& self-sufficient and relaxed community with 
well-developed intellectual and theological 
activities. But we should perhaps not forget 
that this account is largely based on the 
deliberate reflections of  Yemenites now 
settled in Israel and free from the anxieties 
of minority status. 

Theoretically the situation of Christians in 
Islamic countries is the same as that of the 
Jews. Both groups are sabject to the lawa 
defining the rights and obligations of afl 
alkiab. But Judaism is the faith of an 
endogamous society; Christianity, like Islam, 
is & proselytizing religion. With the expansion 
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of Islam and the edicts prohibiting the con- 
version of Muslims, the missionary zeal of the 
Churches has been blunted, and direoted 
towards Jews and towards the members of 
other Christian denominations. We have too 
often a sorry story of competition for souls, 
sharpened by doctrinal dissension, of factional 
strife abetted by personal pique. This picture 
emerges from the excellent introductory survey 
by Dr. Frend. It is reflected, too, in some 
measure in the excessive self-condemnation 
and moralimng of some olerical contributors to 
this section (VoL 1, pt. 11). 

It would have been helpful had the arrange- 
ment of the chapters on Christianity con- 
trasted more sharply the Churches in the 
Middle East that are not only autocephalous 
but also indigenous with those that look to a 
parent body outside the area. Among the 
former the Ethiopian Churoh is unique; it 
alone is the official religion of a Christian 
kingdom. Yet ite record over the past century 
is disappornting, 1f one may judge from the 
account here—the only significant progress 
it appears to have made is the extension in 
autonomy that has been wrested from the 
Coptic hierarchy. The position of other 
‘native’ Churches presents an even more 
dismal spectacle. The Syrian Orthodox 
Church—the use of the adjective in ch. ix 
contradiota the definition of ch. vi; but 
orthodoxy lies in the mind of the believer 
rather than in the eye of the observer—has 
deolined sadly in membership and influence; 
its numbers are scarcely a sixth of those of the 
daughter-Church in India. The ‘ Assyrians’, 
the principal remnant of the Dyophysites, 
have fared httle better. While their tribal 
structure may have made them more tenacious 
of ecclesiastical doctrine, it has led to weakness 
politically. As to ther future, I cannot share 
the apparent optimism of Canon Every. 
Abandoned in the Middle East by their 
Western patrons, this community 1 surely 
doomed to extinction; but the patriarchate 
may well survive for a while in the United 
States, that hot-house of exotic sectarianism. 

Of greater moment is the story of the Coptic 
Church, the classic example of a minority in 
the Middle East. With pride in their 
ecclesiastical primacy and a clam to be 
regarded as its aboriginal habitants, their 
fortunes have reflected the vicissitudes of 
authority in Egypt. Some Copts sought the 
friendship of the British, others, more far- 
sighted, were in the vanguard of the Wafd and 
other nationalist movements and have played 
a notable part in the cultural advance of the 
country. In keeping with the spirit of the 
time, too, there have been important (and 
hard-won) concessions to the lay element of 
the community in the direction of ita affairs. 
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Yet even this relatively large minority of 
some four million souls continues to be a prey 
to 1nseourity—-& feature that is discussed with 
greater frankness in Vol. zr (504 ff.) than in 
Vol. 1. 

When we turn to those communities that 
have patrons or potential patrons outeide the 
Middle East, we discover that this foreign 
connexion is not necessarily a source of 
strength. Of the approximately four million 
Armenians, five-sixths live in the U.S.S.R. 
Among them there has been a cultural renais- 
sance but religious activities have been 
severely curtailed. This is reflected among the 
180,000 Armenians 1n the Middle East, among 
whom, we are told, the rift ' between the 
Church and modern society remams un- 
bridged °. But in his chapter on the Orthodox 
Church, in which also Russian influence plays 
& dominant role, Professor Malik exclaims with 
feeling, ‘ Thank God for the Orthodox Churoh 
in the Soviet State, and thank God for any 
contact with that church’. Greece, on the 
other hand, does not mtervene in the affairs of 
the Orthodox of the Middle East. In the see 
of Antioch, now based on Damascus and in 
some respects the most significant as well as 
the central diocese of the area, the hierarchy 
has been Arab, not Greek, since the turn of the 
century. Arabs of the O:thodox persuasion 
have distinguished themselves in contemporary 
pohtical and cultural movements to an extent 
far greater than the numbers of the com- 
munity warrant. Here, too, we learn, the 
direct impact of the churoh is small; it is 
estimated that not more than 10% attend 
services. 

Far closer have been the relations between 
the parent Protestant denominations and the 
Church of Rome and the communities in the 
Middle East subject to them. These are the 
product of the political and economio involve- 
ment at various periods of Western states; 
and all have been heavily subsidized. They 
have active, lively congregations, many 
deeply involved in mussionary work-——untüil 
recently. Failing in naive attempts to win 
over Muslims and Jews, they turned to the 
Eastern Churches for converts. For the 
Eastern Churches the result has been sad, for 
the converte themselves it has been not much 
better. (I have seen few more incongruous 
and melancholy sights than the vast, empty 
Protestant cathedral at Midyat m Turkey) 
Now, however, the emphasis is on social work, 
on schools and universities, clinics and 
hospitals—and this hag won much sympathy 
among non-Christians. The heart-searching 
which accompanied the change in direction 18 
well analysed in Canon Cragg’s chapter on the 
Anglican Church. 

Of the Western Ohurches, that with the 
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most impressive record and with the longest 
association with the Middle East is, of course, 
the Church of Rome. Her story is also not 
without blame. Only & generation ago the 
Church of Rome was not above seeking to 
expand rts influence in the wake of the Itahan 
conquest of Ethiopia. Father Anawati 
might, indeed, with advantage have omitted 
much of the political survey that extends 
over 20 pp. and may be thought to be not 
wholly free from political bias. But the 
catalogue of the contnbution of Roman 
Cathoho orders to the well-being of the 
Middle East is outstanding. In spintual 
matters the trend towards ecumenism set in 
motion by the Church of Rome has already 
had & healthy chain reaction. It has removed 
some of the fear of Roman Catholicism among 
the lesser Christian communities weakened by 
schismatios attracted by Rome. The trend 
will be much to the benefit of Christians in the 
Middle Hast and of the area as a whole; it 
merited closer and more detailed analysis imn 
these volumes.! 

The second volume, like the first, falls into 
two parte. The first part—on Islam—ie 
admirably presented, and ite contenta follow a 
logical sequence. After an mformative imtro- 
duction we have studies of Islam on a territorial 
basis, inoluding chapters on the peripheral 
communities of the U.B.S.R., of Africa, and of 
the Balkans. There follow surveys of Sufism 
and of certain sects, notably the Zaydis, the 
Ibüdis and the Druzes, These essays are 
conspicuous for their scholarly perception; if 
one chapter—that on the countries of the 
Fertile Crescent—evinces partisanship and 
intemperance of language, this serves to 
ilustrate more sharply the objectivity of the 
rest of the seotion—indeed, of the rest of that 
chapter. 

The second part of this volume 1s entitled 
‘The three religions in concord and conflict ’. 
It treats of general attitudes within the broad 
field of region in the Middle East, and sets in 
general perspective the studies in depth that 
precede ıt in both volumes. There i8 a 
penetrating and moving analysis of doctrine 
by a writer under the apposite pseudonym of 
‘Abd al-Tafáhum, and there are factual 
accounts of law and society (much of the 
latter an extension of material in Vol. 1). 
Finally, we are given & chapter on the inter- 
action of cultural movementa in the Middle 


l'The statistics on Kerala, r, 383, have not 
kept abreast with the population explomon. 
The total population of the state in early 1969 
was said to be 19-20 million. About 44 million 
were Chnstian; of these one million followed, 
l was told, the Latin rite, while the Syro- 
Malabars numbered about 14 million and the 
Syro-Malankars about 150,000. 
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East, and another on the prospeots for the 
future of religious thought and observance, on 
co-operation between the faiths, and on the 
threat posed by areligious and antireligious 
societies. 

The reader who approaches the second 
volume after perusing diligently the chapters 
on Judaism and Christianity may well have 
certam oonsiderations— perhaps critiaams— 
uppermost in his mmd. He will expect the 
position of minorities to be an 1mportant theme 
in the chapters on Islam and the nter- 
relationship of the three faiths, and he will 
find much to interest him. In a helpful 
analysis of cultural developments, Dr. Tibawi 
is right to point out that the laws of Islam 
gave Christians and Jews more generous terms 
than they had 'enjoyed' under Byzantium 
(though perhaps no greater tolerance than they 
had found under Persian rule). But he surely 
overstates his case when he goes on to declare 
that the status of ahl al-kitáb was ‘ regulated 
by mutual agreement’. The conditions of the 
‘agreement’ were set by Muslims, and the 
choice between Christianity and Judaism on 
the one hand and Islam on the other had too 
often to be taken urgently under the shadow 
of the sword. If a decision was made to accept 
Islam, it was irrevocable. Nor can it be held 
that the only disability of the dhimmi waa 
payment of the poll-tax in lieu of muhtery 
service. His life was governed by a series of 
regulations whose effect was to mamtain him 
in a state of inferiority in the eyes of his 
Muslim neighbours. Equally serious, Jews 
and, probably to a greater degree, Christians 
felt themselves at the mercy of the whims of 
individual caliphs or governors—and, worse, 
of minor officials. For dhimmis access to legal 
advice may have been difficult; the admini- 
stration of law must then have seemed to them 
strange and remote by comparison with that of 
the Byzantine courts and their well-publicized 
codes. It waa this sense of insecurity combined 
with economic pressures that accelerated the 
drift of non-Muslims to Islam. Professor 
Malik’s summary of the discrimination against 
ahi al-kitáb (1, 300) is more realistic than 
Dr. Tibawi’s concept of ‘voluntary’ 
assimilation. 

The treatment of minorities, whether 
ethnic, or of colour, sex, or areed, 18, however, 
no more than one aspeot—many to-day 
regard it as the gravest and the fundamental 
aspect—of the wider issue of human freedoms. 
Islam appears to be at a disadvantage here. 
Yet I confess to wearmess st the almost 
obsessive apologetics on the alleged inability 
of Islam to adjust itself to contemporary 
thinking and habits. The disquisitions which 
one encounters m every volume on Islam 
(including that under review here) on the 
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writings of Jamal al-Din al-Afghüni and 
Muhammad ' Abduh are of interest to historians. 
But to the general reader (to whom, the fore- 
word informs us, this work is primarily directed) 
they are of as little immediate relevance as 
are the arguments in the same century 
between Darwinians and Western ‘ religious 
institutions > to which Professor Watt very 
properly refers. It is true that Islam lacks the 
malleability that Judaism acquired through 
centuries of persecution, nor was it conceived 
in the spirit of suffering and love that has 
enabled Christianity to adapt to the changing 
needs of humanity. Instead, the dour, un- 
compromusng devotion to the oneness of God 
and to justice of the first generation of Muslims 
was reinforced by their chain of victories over 
the tired kingdoms of Persia and Byzantium.? 
The concept of ddr al-Islam confirmed the 
equation of Islam and Arabic and vast 
territories of the Middle East. 

Nevertheless, as this volume abundantly 
shows, Islam need not be unreceptive to 
progressive ideas. It has not the hierarchical 
structure which enables the Church of Rome 
to adjust itself to new doctrine by means of 
ex cathedra pronouncements. But it has in 
generous measure the devices employed by 
Semitic theologians for giving religious sanction 
to popular practices. Appeal to the Qur'àn 
(a method to which allusion is made in some- 
what disparaging terms, 0, 27) has made 
monogamy respectable—and by inference the 
greater freedom of women. Legal and admini- 
strative patterns ın accordance with modern 
thinking have been imported from the West; 
where there has been opposition, this has 
arisen largely from the manner of their 
introduction rather than the fact of their 
introduotion. Significantly, within the frame- 
work of university teaching m Egypt ıt is 
al-Azhar that has shaped its courses to 
match those of non-clerical institutions, not 
the reverse. The tempo of advance 1s likely 
to quicken. The thriving democracy of 
Israel, for example—whose effect on Islam and 
Muslims is discussed too little in this volume— 
cannot but act as a swift and powerful catalyst. 
With Sati‘ al-Husr], Dr. Tibawi holds that 


* The triumph of the Arabs over the ‘ profes- 
sional armies ’ of Persia and Byzantium (xr, 17) 
should cause no surprise. Arabs had lon 
experience of warfare in Mesopotamia iid 
Syria, and Had provided fighting contingenta 
over the centuries; they had given generals to 
B tium under Justin,  Tibernus, and 

urice, a8 well as army leaders to Perma. 
Syriac chroniolers— better informed than the 
court of Constantinople—perceived that when 
the artificial divimon of Arab tribes by 
Byzantium was healed, no power would with- 
stand them. Islam was the call to unity. 
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Arab nationalism may be divorced from 
association with religion, whether Islam or 
Christianity. Professor Watt, on the other 
hand, looks for a rapprochement, even & 
merger, between the three religions treated in 
this work. His view may appear to be visionary 
within the present tensions. But ıt 1s surely in 
keeping with progressive religious thought and 
the traditional all-embracing role of religion 
in the Middle East. 

So swiftly do events move in the Middle 
East that much in these two volumes (written, 
1b appears, in 1065) is now out of date. Some 
of these eventa could not have been forecast — 
the cataclysmic outcome of the war of June 
1967 and the death of Nasser; others, like the 
torment of Nigeria and the political bouleverse- 
ments of the Sudan, Libya, and the Yemen 
might have been predicted, if hesitantly. It is 
to be hoped that this work will succeed so well 
—as it deserves to succeed-—that soon the 
authors will have the opportunity to revise 
ther articles in the preparation of a second 
edition. 

J. B. SEGAL 


Davo Comen: Études de lingusstique 
sémitiques et arabe. (Janua Linguarum. 


Series Practica, 81.) 178 pp. The 
Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1970. 
Guilders 54. 


Of this collection of studies some have been 
published before and are now republished here 
with modifications, and others are published 
here for the firat time. All are closely argued 
and heavily documented, difficult but 
rewarding to read. 

I shall not attempt to disougs each study in 
detail, but 15 seems worth-while to attempt 
some desoription of the breadth and scope of 
the contenta. 

The first study, ‘Le vocabulaire de base 
sómitique et le classement des dialectea du 
Sud ', applies the prinoiples of glottochronology 
to the South Arabian and Ethiopian languages. 
The results are interesting, showing a high 
correlation, and in no way invalidating the 
general principles of the theory involved. As 
Professor Cohen points out, however, they 
lack precision. In this the theory may not be 
unlike radiocarbon dating which technique 
reputedly stimulated the initial formulation of 
the equations. 

The writer also applies these prape to the 
question of when spoken and written Arabio 
began to diverge, and here again the expen 
mental resulta confirm the general usefulness 
of Swadesh’s work. 

The following study, on nominal derivation 
by affixation, mainly on Arabic and two or 
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three of the Ethiopian languages, discusses a 
number of problems which are important for 
Bemitics. The writer compares and contrasts 
the concepts of ‘root’ and ‘ base’, analyses 
the various productive and non-productive 
affixes, and discusses whether prefixation or 
suffixation involves root X pattern or base. He 
shows that in fact while prefixes are not 
affixed to a base, it can be argued that suffixes 
are. 

The third study appeared originally in La 
traduction automatique and deals with the 
automatic analysis of Arabic. 

The artiole which follows is on addád and 
linguistic ambiguity. This is a subject of great 
theoretical importance for Arabio linguistics. 
This study 18 characterized by the precise and 
detailed analysis that Professor Cohen leads us 
to expect, of the sources and the concept of 
didd held by the grammarians and lexico- 
graphers, and of the socio-linguistio questions 
raised by the currency of addád in the language. 
This study has appeared before (Arabica, vmm, 
1, 1961, 1-29), but the author here adds a new 
and important postscript (101—4). 

The next and the following studies are on 
Arabie dialects. The sixth, on koiné, common 
languages, and Arabic dialects, discusses very 
carefully the whole question of the develop- 
ment of spoken Arabio. There seems to be no 
reference to the work of Blau, though this 
would have been relevant in this context. On 
the question of whether majhüra does in fact 
mean ' voiced ' (p. 113), one might mention 
two articles by Blano, ' The ''sonorous" vs. 
“ muffled ” distinction in Old Arabic phono- 
logy ', in To honor Roman Jakobson ...,1, The 
Hague, Paris, 1967, 285-308, and ' Lea deux 
prononoiataons du qáf d'aprés Avicenne’, 
Arabica, x10, 2, 1906, 129-86. On the argu- 
ment (p. 113) that q may have been glottalized 
originally in Semitic and that this would 
account for the development of both voiced 
and voiceless phones to-day, the author says 
in footnote 42 on the Modern South Arabian 
languages that Muller gives the impression 
that qaf has ' une réalisation vélaire sonore ', 
but that this may well be due to Arabic 
influence. This is in fact precisely the case. 
Where Arabio influence 1s strong, as in the 
town dialect of Hadiboh in Socotra or in the 
Harsi dialect of Mehri m Oman, qa is realized. 
as g. Otherwise qüf is k’. 

The remaining studies discuss synolironié 
and diachronic aspects of the phonological 
system of Maltese, of particular importance 
before one can adequately discuss the relation- 
ship of this dialect to the neighbouring North 
African dialects; & comparative phonology 
of the Muslim and Jewish dialects of Tunis, of 
much interest for the study of the various 
waves of Arab colonization; and finally a 
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study of the short vowel system of the Moroccan 
dialects which gives useful indications for a 
dialect chronology for this whole area. 

All of these studies would repay olose study 
by linguists and we are grateful to the author 
for this solid contribution to Semitios. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


Daup A. ABDO: On stress and Arabic 
phonology: a generatwe approach. 
[v], 128 pp. Beirut: Khayats, 1969. 
$4.50. (Distributed in G.B. by Cen- 
tralised Office Services Ltd., Berkham- 
sted, Herts.) 


This monograph compares Classical Arabio 
and the modern dialecta in the matter of 
stress. Ita theme is that the incidence of stress 
in the modern dialects is essentially the same 
as that of the Clasmeal language. The study 
18 basically a diachronic one, and it 1s hard to 
see why the author claims it as ‘ generative ', 
unless the process statements with hypothetical 
forms are taken to constitute such an approach. 

The main difficulty with this kind of study 
is that there is no good evidence as to what was 
the stress system of Claasical Arabio. As the 
author says: ‘ Actually, the fact that Arab 
grammarians did not mention stress is under- 
standable, because ib was not “ phonemic” ' 
(p. 35). This being so, and there being regional 
differences in the occurrence of stress especially 
m forms involving long series of ahort open 
syllables, the author 1s on rather shaky 
ground when he makes the received system of 
stress for Cl. Arabic the basis of his work. ‘This 
means he takes the Cl. Arabic system, 
regarding which there are uncertainties, as a 
basis for explaining the systems of the modern 
dialecta for which the facta are known, 1f not 
always easily explicable. 

There are some detailed comments wluch 
may be of interest. In his introduction the 
author lists five pointe in which aH dialects 
differ from written Arabic. This list is therefore 
different from the pointe listed by Ferguson 
and D. Cohen as distinguishing the Aadari 
koiné from the hterary language, and as might 
be expected it is shorter. It i8 not short 
enough, however. The numbers from 3 to 10 
(item 5) are not ‘ the same for both masculine 
and feminine’ m the Nejdi dialecte, while in 
Eastern Arabia both the earlier mode of 
enumeration and the koya£ mode are in use. 

Items 1 and 3 as listed in fact cover the same 
point, namely that singular, dual, and sound 
(or broken) plurals are not inflected for case. 
It 1s implied under item 1 that pause and 
context forms cannot be differentiated in 
dialects. This is not true for all dialects, thus, 
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*Unaizah bgiriin, al-bgyri (+ adjective) ‘ a, the 
cow ' ag against pause forms bgirth, al-bgirsh. 

The author says (p. 6) ‘The underlying 
structure of Cl. Ar., aa well as most (probably 
all) Arabio spoken dialects, has three short 
vowels: 3, #, and a’. In fact the Nejdi 
dialects have only a and s, and u occurs solely 
as an allophone of s in emphatic contexts. 

On p. 20 the author pointe out that 
auaptyctic vowels may not be stressed in the 
dialect of Mukabbir, ‘and possibly ın all 
Arabic dialects °. This 18 not, of course, true of 
Egyptian where anaptyotic vowels are streased 
according to position as e.g. imn 'andükum, 
ummáhwm, eto. 

Then agam the author takes T. F. Mitchell 
to task (p. 43) for saying in hus article ‘ Promi- 
nence and syllabication [not syllabificaiton as 
he writes conmstently] in Arabio’, (BSOAS, 
xxi 2, 1960) that final VV is ‘a short 
syllable’ [sic]. He himself, however, does 
exaotly this earlier (p. 29), speaking of Cl. Ar., 
when he says ' The strees rule has to follow 
& rule that shortens a long vowel finally in 
a word’, and the transcnptions on p. 32 
Stara ‘he bought’, rama ‘he threw’, mata 
‘when’ leave no doubt of his intentions. 
Since this is so, how do we contrast one of his 
examples, sállama ‘ he surrendered ', with the 
dual salamaa ? Nowhere does he cover such 
forms ın fact in his general statements. 

The author makes some most useful com- 
menta about his own Mukabbir dialect, and 
many helpful general commente, throughout 
the book. The development of his main 
themes seemed to the reviewer, however, to be 
rather discontinuous. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


ELISABETH SOHMITT Lextkalische 
Untersuchungen zur arabischen Uber- 
seizung von Artemidors Traumbuch. 
(Akademie der Wissenschaften und 
der Literatur [in Mainz]. Verdffent- 
hehungen der Orientalischen Kom- 
mission, Bd. xxi.) [vi], 522 pp. + 
errata sheet. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1970. DM 54. 


This is à very remarkable piece of work, and 
must be one of the beat glossaries ever made. 
The general glossary 18 arranged alphabetically 
in Greek and gives references to both the Greek 
and the Arabic texte; there is then an Arabic 
index, which gives references to the page and 
column of this Greek-Arabio glossary. In 
addition to this, the more specialized 
vocabulary, which in this work 1s large, is 
divided according to such categories as 
geographische Begriffe, Pflanzenwelt, Seefahrt 
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und Fischfang, religiose Begriffe; words 
belonging to these categories are included in 
the general glossary, but only with a oross- 
reference to this Worterverzerchnis nach 
Sachgruppen. Here they receive much more 
detailed treatment than the items in the 
general glossary, and a translation of the 
corresponding terms or expressions in both 
Greek and Arabic is provided. All ocourrences 
of these items are listed, whereas, in the 
general gloasary, the maximum number of 
ocourrences listed is three. 

This system seems quite satisfaotory. It is 
true that it oan be tiresome continually to find 
cross-references to another part of the book 
and often to have to concentrate quite hard in 
order to remember exactly what one 18 being 
referred to—-Arabic numerals are used through- 
out, to refer to the Greek text, the Arabo 
text, and pages m the book iteelf—but the 
glossary 18 not difficult to use. Nevertheleas, 
an attentive reading of the instructions given 
in the mtroduction (p. 8) i9 strongly to be 
recommended. 

The fact that Dr. Schmitt says nothing about 
the use of a computer m the compilation of 
this glossary leads one to suppose that she did 
not use one. If this is the case, one’s admiration 
for her achievement must be the greater. The 
compilation of glossaries to even a fairly small 
text is a laborious business and offers con- 
siderable scope for error; Dr. Schmitt must 
have expended an enormous amount of time 
and effort on this, and, as far as can be seen, 
errors have been avoided. It might, however, 
be thought that m the preparation of a glossary 
to a work of this size the use of a computer 
would be both justifiable and helpful. 

The typist, whether Dr. Schmitt or another, 
is to be congratulated on the handsome layout 
and the skilful way m which the Arabic, 
Greek, and German have been aligned. The 
typing of brackets round the diaoritical pointe 
that are omitted m the MS is, however, 
perhaps painting the hly; it 1s very com- 
mendable, but surely a work of supererogation. 
The definition of the reproduction, which 1s 
reduced in size from the typesoript, 18 excellent. 
The offset was presumably done from a 
photographic negative; this must have 
considerably increased the cost of production. 

The section of the short introduction that 
deals with Hunayn b. Ishaq and with the 
attribution of the translation is not particularly 
valuable. It merely repeats, without oritical 
examination, the authoritanan judgements of 
earlier authorities, who derived these, again. 
without oritical examination, from the un- 
substantiated statements of the Arab biblio- 
graphers. It would, however, be unreasonable 
to oriticize Dr. Schmitt for not going deeply 
into this particular question in a work of this 
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kind; the importance of the mtroduction is, 
as I have indicated, that it tells the reader 
how to use the glossary. It is, incidentally, 
difficult to see the rationale behind the 
indicating by a postscript plus sign of entries 
containing all the occurrences of a word; it 
might seem more logical to indicate thus 
entries that do not contain all such occurrences. 

There is not a great deal more that can be 
said about a book of this kind. It ig, and 
should be, entirely funotional, and it i8 
extremely well done. Dr. Schmitt can be most 
satisfied with her work. 

J. N. MATTOOK 


Franz RosEgNTHAL: Knowledge trrum- 
phant: the concept of knowledge $n 
medieval Islam. ix, 356 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1970. QGuilders 64. 


In this work the author is primarily con- 
cerned with the importance of knowledge in 
Islamic society. In the forefront he places the 
curious fact that '-Lm is one of the most 
frequent roots in the Qur'ün. It occurs 700 
tunes as against 1,300 for k-w-n, ' to be’, and 
1,700 for g-w-i, ‘to say’, and 2,800 for Allah, 
and 950 for rabb. The root '.m-n is shghtly 
more frequent than '-i-m, but has more than 
one meaning. Most other roots are muoh leas 
frequent. Deepite the occurrence of & high 
valuation of knowledge in pre-Islamio poetry, 
the author thinks that the prominence of 
knowledge in the Qur'àn w due mainly to 
the influence of Christian gnosticism (or, 
less probably, Jewish gnosticism or else 
Mandaeanism). 

After a chapter in which he collects and 
classifies over 100 definitions of knowledge 
from later Islamic literature, he spends the 
bulk of the work illustrating the prominence 
of the idea in various fields of Islamio life. 
Under the headings ‘Knowledge is Islam’, 
* Knowledge is light ’, “ Knowledge is thought ’, 
and ‘ Knowledge is society’, he shows how 
much explicit attention was paid to knowledge 
ın the fields of ‘ theology and religious science ’, 
*Süfism ', ‘philosophy’, and ‘ education’. 
Finally m a brief conclusion he restates his 
thesis ‘ that in Islam the concept of knowledge 
enjoyed an importance unparalleled in other 
civilizations’ (p. 334) and indicates how 
Islamico orvihzation differs from others in this 
point. 

Franz Rosenthal is to be warmly congratu- 
lated firstly for notiomg the unique position of 
knowledge in Islam and secondly for collecting 
so much material to support his contention 
and show all the ramifications of the matter. 
His researches have led him into many by-ways 
of Islamic literature, and something is to be 
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learnt from the book about countless pointe of 
detail. Yet just because the central contention 
is original and important, and appears to be 
fully justified, one wishes that the author had 
gone further ın certam respects. Apart from 
arguing for his thesis, he has been content to 
collect material. Yet the material itself 
suggests further questions. 

One would like to know, for example, 
whether knowledge is conceived in Islam as 
having some special features, which distinguish 
it from the conception in other civilizations. 
The matter 1s touched on briefly here and 
there, but there is no full discussion. Yet, as 
goon as one asks this question, it is clear that 
knowledge 18 concerved by Muslims as coming 
through & relatively small number of out- 
standing individuals, such as prophete and 
wise men. Other men enter into something of 
the knowledge of the prophets by memorizing 
their words and meditating on them ; but just 
how the knowledge comes is not clear. From 
this conception there developed the peculiarly 
Islamic feature of the 1snàd or chain of 
transmubters. Each of these is responsible for 
handing on the verbal formula without 
altering ib m any way. Thus the tendd differs 
from the modern scholar’s footnote. The 
Jatter enables other scholara to go to the 
sources and check for themselves the author’s 
accuracy and the soundness of his inter- 
pretations. It is assumed by modern scholars 
that they are capable of passing opinions on the 
sources. The Muslhm traditionist, on the 
other hand, recerved material from a source 
(Muhammad) more authoritative than himself. 
It was assumed that he was not in & position 
to ontioize the material, but could at moat 
criticize the transmitters of the material. We 
moderns expect a doctoral thems to make a 
contribution to knowledge; but for a medieval 
Muslim scholar to do this at a corresponding 
stage in his career was unthinkable. 

These considerations lead one to ask what 
sort of knowledge gave Islamic civilization ite 
distinctive character. It was not the scientific 
knowledge which we moderns so much admire, 
which 1s essentially a knowledge to enable one 
to manipulate and control both our physical 
environment and other human beings, indi- 
dually and collectively. The knowledge 
Mushms cultivated was rather what we call 
‘wisdom ’, and served for the directing of one’s 
own life and the lives of those dependent on 
one, such as children or pupils. Professor 
Rosenthal discusses hikma (pp. 35-40) and 
notes ita ‘ practical elimination ' in the Qur'àn, 
and this is another inteiestang aspect of tho 
problem he raises. It was ‘tlm which was held 
up for admiration in the Qur’in and which 
became central in the Islamic world. It is 
signifloant (though the pomt does not seem 
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to be mentioned in the book) that, when 
al-Ghazàli tried to argue that the immediate 
apprehension (dhawq) of the mystic was higher 
than the im or rational knowledge of the 
scholar (‘dlim), his words found no echo 
elsewhere. 

Jt is to be hoped that the publication of this 
book wil lead other scholars to concern 
themselves with the important questions it 
raises. 

W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


ErnrvAuu Asutor: Histoire des prix et 
des salawes dans l'Ortent médiéval. 
(École Pratique des Hautes Études 
[— Sorbonne]. vi? Section. Centre de 
Recherches Historiques. Monnaie — 
Prix — Conjoncture, viu.) 575 pp. 
Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1969. Fr. 98. 


This book contributes to the study of 
medieval Middle Eastern economic history on 
two levels. In the first place, 16 presents a 
large volume of information on prices and 
wages in Iraq, Syria, and Egypt from early 
Islamio times to the fifteenth century, together 
with monetary and metrological data relevant 
to the interpretation of this material. Three 
main types of source are used: Arabio literary 
works, and in particular the chronicles; 
fragmentary Egyptian documentary materials, 
1.8. the papyri and the Cairo Geniza ; and the 
archives of the Italian mercantile repubhos. 
The result is some impressive price series for 
commodities (particularly spices) in which the 
Italian merohanta were interested; a con- 
siderable amount of information on the price 
of grain in Mamlük Egypt taken mainly from 
the chronicles; and a vast scatter of less 
consolidated information for the rest of the 
field covered. The book thus representa a 
laborious combing of a great deal of source 
material, and the effort has undeniable utility. 
At the very least, ıt shows what sort of material 
1» available for the study of medieval Middle 
Eastern price history; and the material 
collected 18 bound to be of use to scholars in 
numerous incidental connexions. 

On another level, Professor Ashtor provides 
& commentary on the economic significance of 
this material. The central and most interesting 
feature of this commentary is the attempt to 
relate price changes to population history 
(pp. 539-53, especially pp. 644-6). To 
summarize his position rather schematically, 
Professor Ashtor argues that the price history 
of the medieval Middle East falla into two 
phases. The first, to approximately the turn 
of the millennium, 1 one in which grain 
prices mse faster than those of labour: con- 
sequently, to apply an interpretative hypothesis 
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borrowed from the study of European price 
history, a period of demographic growth. The 
second period, the eleventh to fifteenth 
centuries, was marked by the tendency for 
grain prices to fall relative to those of labour: 
consequently a period of demographio decline. 
This is an hypothesis of startling novelty and 
sophistication in a Middle Eastern context, 
and its establishment (or even refutation) 
would constitute & major advance in our 
understanding of the economic history of the 
area. 

The very sophistication of such an hypo- 
thesis must, however, throw doubt on the 
prospects of establishing it on the basis of 
evidence so heterogeneous and fragmentary. 
It ıs unnecessary to restate here the diffioulties 
involved in such an enterprise, since they are 
stated with great honesty by Professor 
Ashtor himself (see particularly pp. 9-10). 
What must be emphasized is that they place in 
doubt any attempt to infer secular trends for 
most of the commodities, most of the areas, 
and most of the periods covered in the study. 
An instructive if somewhat extreme example 
is the case put forward for a long-term rise in 
Iraqi grain prices between the eighth and 
tenth centuries (pp. 42-5), where the argument 
leans heavily on the use of & aingle item of 
information from the ohroniole of Dionysius 
of Tell-Mahre to show the low level of grain 
prices in the later eighth century. In the first 
place, the comparability of this item with 
those presented for the tenth century 1s 
questionable (to make one very specific point, 
the passage in question seems to relate to 
unusually low prices). Secondly, the metro- 
logical interpretation of the datum is extremely 
insecure (see the references given at p. 42; 
there are no good grounds for supposing that 
the chronicler had in mind the jarib of seven 
gafiz reputedly stipulated on one occasion 
by the Caliph ‘Umar I, or for equating such & 
gafiz with that of Hajj&)). It 1s only fair to 
stress that in this as m other instances Professor 
Ashtor advances his conclusion with exemplary 
caution; but ıt 1s hard to avoid the view that 
it would have been more appropriate not to 
have advanced it at all. This is not to deny 
that on more specific topics—particularly the 
prices of export commodities and of grain in the 
Mamlük empire—Professor Ashtor’s material 
is more encouraging; but the central and most 
interesting idea advanced in the book does 
unfortunately succumb to the shakiness of ita 
evidential foundations. 

This shakinees is no fault of Professor 
Ashtor’s, and the book stands as a courageous 
attempt to bring the concerns of economic 
history to bear on an extremely refractory type 
of material. That so little sense oan be elicited 
from this material could not have been known 
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for certain until the attempt had been made. 
In making ıt Professor Áshtor has performed 
a real and valuable service to the study of 
Middle Eastern economic history, even if it is 
& largely negative, and consequently somewhat 
thankless one. 

M. A. COOK 


FREDERICK Myatt: The march to 
Magdala: the Abyssinian War of 1868. 
(19th Century Military Campaigns.) 
206 pp., 24 plates. London: Leo 
Cooper, 1970. £3.15. 


In 1867-8 the British government felt 
compelled to launch a military expedition, 
under Sir Robert Napier, to effect the release 
of a number of European captives held by the 
Emperor Theodore of Ethiopia. The British 
army landed at Zula, marched some 400 miles 
to Magdala (over some of the most formidably 
mountainous country), brought about the 
release of the prisoners as well as the suicide 
of the Emperor, and then went home at once, 
taking with it a remarkable haul of Ethiopie 
manuscripts. The cost of ‘hoisting the 
standard of St. George on the mountains of 
Rasselas ' (in Disraeli’s colourful phrase +) had 
been £9 mullion—nearly double the original 
estimate. 

This famous campaign has unleashed, over 
the past century, & veritable flood of books and 
monographs, ranging from the stately prose of 
Holland and Hozier’s official record or the 
geographer Markham’s magnificent Abyssinian 
expedition to the beautiful tome produced by 
the IUwstrated London News or the many 
accounts written by participants in the 
expedition and by the released captives 
themselves, including H. Rassam’s British 
mission to Abyssinia. Of late, Theodore has 
become an important figure in the Ethiopian 
national consciousness, and Amharic plays 
and poems have been composed about this 
tragic king. Equally, the campaign and ite 
aftermath have been the subject of some 
recent scholarly studies. 

A charming addition to the Magdala- 
Theodore literature is a short monograph * by 
Mrs. Stefana Armbruster (aged 90), widow of 
the Amhario scholar C. H. Armbruster. Mra. 
Armbruster is a grand-daughter of John Bell, 
Theodore’s close friend, who married the 
Princess Worknesh. Their daughter Mary 
(Belletech), subsequently Mrs. Saalmüller, 
was married in the Emperor’s presence and is 


1 Robert Blake, Disraeli, London, 1966, 
495-6. 

2 JAfe and history of John Bell and his 
descendants, Palma de Mallorca, 1966, 52 pp. 
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Mrs. Armbruster’s mother. Another European 
at the Imperial Court was, moidentally, the 
Baroness von Ustinov, (great-)grandmother of 
Peter Ustinov.? 

The book under review contains two photo- 
graphs of Theodore’s artisans and captives, 
but there is, unfortunately, no explanatory 
legend or attempt at identification. It also 
reproduces & recent Ethiopian paintang of the 
eventa at Magdala but, though this picture 18 
of great aignifloance, no explanation is offered 
to the reader. In contrast to earlier Ethiopian 
representations, Theodore is here shown full 
face (i.e. good man) in the act of committing 
suicide, while his army (also full face) bravely 
fights the attacking British (shown 1n profile, 
i.e. evil) with their superior fire power. 

The author is a retired regular officer, and 
the military aspects of the campaign are no 
doubt competently described; the book 18 
pleasantly written, but the background 
chapters (particularly chs. 1 and ii and the 
postscript) are, unhappily, weak and contain 
errors of omission and commussion. The 
characterization of Theodore as a ‘ barbaric 
and bibulous king’ (p. 15) may be a pretty 
alliteration, but it is a travesty of the true 
state of affairs. 

There is one recurring question which has 
worried the reviewer throughout his perusal 
of the book: is there any aspect of the Napier 
expedition, military, historical, or geo- 
graphical, that had not been previously 
known ? What is the specific contribution of 
the present work ? Is this not the acid test 
that may fairly be applied to any new book: 
that it should say something that has not been 
said before—or, at least, that it should say 
something recognizably different from previous 
accounts ? 

HDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Taran Asap: The Kababtsh Arabs: 
power, authority and consent in a 
nomadic tribe. xvi, 263 pp., 8 plates. 
London: C. Hurst and Co., [1970]. 
£3.15. 


The Kabábisb are nomadic camel herders 
living in northern Kordofan in the Republio 
of the Sudan, to the west of Khartoum. In 
one important sense this monograph devoted 
to them is a fairly orthodox analytical ethno- 
graphy, and a good one. Obviously the field 
research by Dr. Asad in varying periods 
between 1961 and 1966 was thorough and 
perceptive, and he has been able to give an 
excellent and sympathetic account of many 
aspects of the social life of these people. As 


3 See op. cit., photograph facing p. 16 
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essential 1n such a case, he begins with ecology 
since he 18 concerned with people ocoupying a 
harsh, semi-desert environment which per- 
vasively affects their social organization and 
values. He then goes on to describe and 
analyse the household, marnage, property 
rights, and domestic authority. Next he deals 
with 1inter-household relations, based pri- 
marily on agnatic kinship, and household 
groupings in herding and camping. Finally m & 
series of chapters he closely examines the 
autocratic, centralized political authority 
which 18 monopolized by one particular lineage. 
He describes the political history of this 
lneage since the British reoccupation of the 
Sudan in 1898, up to the early years of the 
Republic. There is good material here for 
specialists on nomadism, kinship, and politics, 
in particular and they are warmly recommended 
to 1t. 

Dr. Asad is not, however, content merely 
to report as an ethnographer. He has a 
theoretical problem to examine, and indeed 
his monograph 18 m many ways built around 
that problem. He is concerned with the 
nature and dynamics of political domination. 
How, he inquires, can & small group of rulers 
establish and maintain their power and rule 
over the great majority ? He is critical of 
what he finds in the writange of political 
anthropologists who, he says, have simply 
assumed that the oonsent of the ruled is 
fundamental, especially where coercive physical 
force is absent. One might well question 
Dr. Asad’s insistence on anthropologists’ 
dependence on the notion of consent: he may 
be correct, but he does not refer to much of the 
more recent work by political anthiopologists. 
Instead he relies on the introduction to 
African political systems, which is now over 
30 years old and rather dated, and on the 
editorial introduction by Swartz, Turner, and 
Tuden to Political anthropology, which 18 
scarcely to be regarded as definitive. 

Dr. Asad’s own explanation of Kababish 
autocracy is that the great bulk of the popula- 
tion have had no means by which they could 
compete for political office. Kab&bish ‘ indivi- 
dualistic ethos ..., their tendency to set up 
small independent household groups as the 
ultimate units of continuous commitment, 
and the mability of section shaikhs to weld 
them together into larger corporate groupings ’ 
(p. 238) all prevent any serious challenge to the 
ruling minority. This is much to the point, of 
course; and yet in reading Dr. Asad’s politica} 
history of the dominant lineage one is forcibly 
struck by the fact that this autocraoy 18 only 
fairly recent (beginning no earlier than 1898 
and the establishment of colonial rule), and 
that 1t began and has been continued through 
ita close association with the external political 
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power—the Condominium administration, and 
latterly the Republio's government, in Khar- 
toum and the provincial centre. This external 
power required someone to take care of 
administration in the Kab&übish area and 
found in one small lineage the means to 
aocomplish this satisfactorily and economically. 
To be sure, successive shaikhs succeasfully 
manipulated the external power and ite 
officials in order to retain ita support and 
approval; and on the whole Kabüb!sh 
administration was as efficient and adequate 
as was necessary in the circumstances. The 
external power had little reason to challenge 
the right to rule and to political privilege of the 
shaikhs and their lineage. Shaikhs found 
supporters and subordinates among lineage 
members and were able to find rewards for 
them. This was, in brief, & typical colonial 
situation, and it has not yet changed much in 
the post-colonial era. Without the external 
power giving, for its own reasons, continued 
support to the rulers it is highly doubtful if 
they would have either gained their power or 
maintained it over the years. Thus Dr. Asad’s 
analysis of autocracy 1s useful but limited, 
and he only identifies one way in which rulers 
maintain their power over the ruled. This 
does not, therefore, take us very far in the 
problem of understanding authority and 
autocracy. To this reviewer it looks as 
though the large bulk of the Kabübish Arabs 
did not care much, if at all, who had centra! 
power, offices, and rewards, at least not so 
long as by and large they could oontinue with 
their own lives, their own small units, and 
their own interesta. 
P. H. GULLIVER 


APTULLAH KURAN: The mosque im early 
Ottoman architecture. (Publications of 
the Center for Middle Eastern Studies, 
University of Chicago, No. 2.) xvi, 
233 pp. Chicago and London: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1968. $18.50. 
£8 63. 


This book, which is the first volume of a 
trilogy on the subjeot, is à long-awaited work 
on Ottoman mosque architecture. It deals 
with the earlier Ottoman period from the 
beginning of the era until a.p. 1500, the 
building of the first monumental Ottoman 
mosque, the Mosque of Bayezid II in Istanbul. 
Accordingly, the author discusses the most 
important, the formative period of Ottoman 
mosque architecture. The monuments that 
are included and discussed in the book-—more 
than 70 buildings—ere all studied, measured, 
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and drawn by the author. Apart from two 
mosques, that of Murüd I ın Behramkale and 
that of Mehmed I in Dhidhimótikhon (both 
now in Greece), all are situated within the 
boundaries of present-day Turkey. 

In the introduction the author discusses the 
Seljüq and Byzantine influences on architects 
of the Ottoman period, provides a bref 
historical background on the Ottomans, a 
chronological table of the Ottoman sultans, 
& section on the administration of the new 
Empire, and finally a general outline of 
Islamio architecture and a brief descnption and 
evaluation of the Ottoman kulliye. 

The mosques studied are divided, according 
to ther ground-plans, into three groups: 
single-unit mosques; ‘eyvan’ mosques; and 
multi-unit mosques. 

The single-unit mosques are those which 
have one domed square prayer-room with an 
additional porch and a minaret (pp. 28—70) 
Some of these have additional elementa like 
convent rooms (züviye) a hospital, or a 
fountain court, eto. These the author des- 
cribes as ‘ single-unit mosques with complex 
massing’ (pp. 48-57); others, which havo 
elaborate interior decorations, are referred to 
as ‘single-unit mosques with articulated 
interior ' (pp. 61-70). 

The name ' “ eyvan " mosque’ 18 used here 
for the first time by the author. He recalls 
that previously and erroneously they were 
called ‘ convent mosques ', ‘ mosques with side 
spaces’, and by him ' oross-axial ’ mosques. 
It is certainly more appropriate to use the term 
‘eyvan’, since it is the prayer ayvan that 
constitutes its basic and central element. 
These ayvan mosques are subdivided into 
* axial ’ (pp. 78-97), and ‘ cross-axial ' buildings 
(pp. 88-136). 

The ‘ multi-unit ' mosques are, according to 
the author, basically one-unit mosques, but 
here the various units are scattered. These 
constitute the most important types in 
Ottoman mosque architecture and provide the 
prototypes for later monumental mosques of 
the Ottoman period. Multi-unit mosques aie 
again subdivided by the author into two 
groups: those with similar unite (pp. 138-59), 
and mosques with dissimilar unita (pp. 160-99). 
The last building m this second group, the 
Sehzade Mosque in Istanbul, was the first 
outatanding work of the famous architect 
Sinan. 

Ch. iv is a brief analysis and conclusion 
followed by plana showing the evolutionary 
pattern of early Ottoman mosques, footnotes, 
glossary, chronological hst of early Ottoman 
mosques, & very substantial bibliography, and 
index. 

The author deserves every praise for his 
thorough work, for the fine drawings, most of 
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which render earlier ones out-of-date. Never- 
theless, the reviewer feels obliged to make the 
followmg remarks concerning certain details. 

On p. 31 the author talks about squinches 
and pendentives and their appearance in early 
Islamic and in pre-Islamio architecture. For 
aquinches he gives, as the earliest examples, 
the great mosques of Qarrawan, Cordoba, and 
the Masjid-i Jami‘ of IgfahAn. The history of 
squinches goes back many centuries earlier. 
It is sufficient to quote but one example, the 
flre-temple at Niyasar near Kashan, dating 
from the third century a.p. This building— 
and many other similar fire-temples—must 
have served also as models for later Islamio 
buildings, first of all for the Persian smamzada. 
From there perhaps the plan was adopted for 
the Ottoman domed-square unit (p. 202). 

The author tries to trace back the origin of 
the cross-axial plan to Byzantine and Armenian 
church architeoture (p. 204). As an example 
he refers to the Armenian ohurch of Mastara, 
dating from about the sixth century a.p. He 
gives its plan (p. 205, fig 229b) and compares 
it with the Orhan Gazi Mosque at Bileoik 
(p. 204, fig. 22928). Looking at the plan of this 
mosque at Bileak, one comes to the conclusion 
that it is much oloser to early Central Asian 
and Iranian $mámzüdas than to the Armenian 
church mentioned above with ita protruding 
bays on three sides and the enclosed one on the 
fourth side flanked by two small rooms. The 
author, however, hints at the possibility that 
the Ottomans commg from the Khurasain 
region, may have been familiar with this plan. 
It is really there, in Khurásán and Central 
Asia, that the origin of this plan should be 
sought. 

Of the single-unit mosques, the first studied 
is the Al&eddin Mosque in Bursa. On p. 32 
the author writes that the dome ‘rests on a 
sixteen-sided belt of large triangular planes '. 
From the drawing (figs. 1-2) and from the 
photograph of the interior (fig. 3), there seem 
to be only 12 triangles, three in eaoh oorner. 
What happens between the corners can be 
deduced and judged from fig. 2: on each side 
between the triangles there is a large trapezoid 
which must be leaning forward as it can also 
be observed on fig. 3. 

On pp 40-1 the zone of tranmtion of the 
mosque of Yildirim Bayezd in Mudurnu is 
described a8 '. . . the hemispherical to the 
reotangular base is effected by four large 
squinches (fig. 21)'. The desoription is not 
correct. There are certainly four niches 
crowned by squinches in the corners, but they 
are superimposed by eight pendentives on 
which the very high drum of the dome actually 
reste (cf. fig. 21). The plan, fig. 20, is also 
incorreob since it does not indicate the 
pendentives. 
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It 1s regrettable that m most instances the 
interiors, particularly the zone of transition, 
are not well documented. It is equally 
unfortunate that the decorations of the 
buildings are but briefly desoribed, but after 
all, the author was mainly concerned with 
architectural features and their evolution 
rather than with the decorative elementa. 

On pp. 062-3, desoribing the mosque of Davud 
Pasha m Istanbul, the author refers to the 
protrusion of the mihráb and says ‘ the apsidal 
protrusion cannot be considered a spatial 
extension of the domed-square interior. It is 
relatively too small and structurally insignifi- 
canb.... AMihrübs protrude from gibla walls, 
not for spatial considerations, but for ethical 
ressons: to emphasize the importance and 
beauty of the mihrüb and the building. The 
practice was introduced and accepted m 
Islamic mosque architecture at an early stage. 
(Writing this review in a remote part of Iran, 
the reviewer is unable to cheok his notes to 
give a reference to the earliest such example.) 

In his introduction to the ‘“ eyvan ” 
mosque’ on p. 73, the author goes into the 
problem of the origin of the four-ayvan 
madrasa. The controversy over this subject is 
well-known to students in Islamic architecture. 
A look at the plan of the Parthian palace at 
Hatra should convince anyone that its origin 
must be sought in pre-Islamic Iranian 
architecture. : 

In connexion with the Yildirim Mosque in 
Edirne, Profeesor Kuran claims that it was 
buit by Mur&d I and not by his son, aa is 
generally believed. His main argument is 
that here the ayvan is still barrel-vaulted. The 
ayvans of later mosques, like the Yıldırım 
Mosque in Bursa (1390-5), the closest in 
chronological order, are all domed. 

While it is to be regretted that the illustra- 
tions, partioularly those showing the interiors, 
are not numerous, the excellent drawings and 
the well-written text are an invaluable contri- 
bution to the study of Islamio and Ottoman 
architecture. 

GÉzA FEHÉRVÁRI 


RQigHARD T. Harrock (ed. and ir): 
Persepolis fortification tablets. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Oriental Institute 
Publications, Vol. xor) x, 776 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1969. $45, £20.25. 


‘The Persepolis fortification texte in the 
Elamite language deal with administrative 
transfers of food commodities in the yeara 
509-494 B.O., that is, in the thirteenth through 
the twenty-eighth year of Darius I. They 
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apply to a rather large area which extended 
south at least to Niriz and north well into 
Elam, though it did not normally include Susa. 
The texts may be divided into two main 
groups: those which are concerned with 
large operations (movement of commodities 
from place to place, assignments for broad 
general purposes, and so on) and those which 
detail apportionments to the ultimate 
consumer.’ 

* These texte have much in common with the 
already published Persepolis treasury texts’ 
(viz. George G. Cameron, Persepohs treagury 
tablets, Chicago, 1948, and J.N. ES, xvir, 1958, 
172-6; xxiv, 1965, 170-85; seo also Hallock, 
JNES, x1x, 1960, 90-100). 

‘The fortification tablets were disoovered 
in the fortzfication wall at the northeast corner 
of the Persepolis terrace and excavated in 
1933/34 by an Oriental Institute expedition 
headed by the late Ernst Herzfeld. The tablets 
and the adhering dirt were impregnated with 
paraffin and shipped to Chicago. There, most 
of the paraffin was removed by heat. In 1937 
they became available for study.’ 

‘In this volume, chapter 1 offers commen- 
tanes on the thirty-two olasses of texts, 
category by category. Chapter ii, under 
several headings, explains the practices 
followed in the presentation of the texts in 
chapters iii and iv. Chapters ii and iv... 
present transliterations and translations of 
2,087 texts, divided into categories. Chapter v 
provides a complete glossary of Achaemenid 
Elamate.' 

These, in his own words, are the bare facta 
concerning Professor Hallook's exemplary and 
judicious presentation of the results of his 
painstaking labours of many years. It is a 
little odd for & journal to receive a book for 
review more than a year after ite publication, 
when not only has it already been reviewed 
elsewhere but also inspired a whole clutch of 
articles, dealing with just a part of the material 
contained m it. In these circumstances it is 
comforting to feel that the book will still be 
yielding ite treasures decades hence. One oan 
only agree with another reviewer, who prefaces 
20 pp. of comment (W. Hinz, Onenialha, 
XXxxix, 3, 1970, 421-40) with the remark that 
no review can even remotely do justice to such 
riches: they touch both the Old Persian and 
Elamite languages (of., most recently, Erica 
Reiner, * The Elamite language ’, in Handbuch 
der Ortentalisitk, x, xt Bd., 1 u. 2 Absch., 2, 
Altkleinasiatische Sprachen, Leiden, 1969, 
54-118), life in the Achaemenian homeland, 
and the royal administration. 

It is a mixed blessing for the late-comer that 
he has to consider, besides the book itself, the 
firat generation of its progeny. The 2,087 
PFT published, and another 1,300 since read 
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by Hallook but as yet unpublished, provide a 
large number of words and especially personal 
names of more or less (in the very widest sense) 
certain Iranian origin, whose interpretation 1s 
already hotly debated (v. inter alia E. Ben- 
veniste, /uires ef noma propres en iranien 
ancien, Paris, 1966, 75 ff.; I. Gerahevitch, 
“Amber at Persepolis’, Studia classica et 
orientaha Antonino Pagliaro oblata, 1x, Rome, 
1969, 167-251; ‘Island-Bay and the lion’, 
BSOAS, xxxmur 1, 1970, 82-91; ‘ Iranian 
nouns and names m Elamite garb’, T'PS, 
1969, 165-200; R. Schmitt, ‘ Neues Material 
zur altaranischen N&menkunde', BNF, NF, 
Tu, 1, 1968, 63-8 ; ' Kritische Bemerkungen zur 
Deutung iranischer Namen im Elamuschen ’, 
KZ, xxxv, 1, 1970, 11-20; M. Mayrhofer, 
* Zu den neuen Iranier-Namen aus Persepolis ’, 
Studia . . . Pagharo oblata, m, 107-17; W. 
Hinz, review, v. supra, and ‘Neue Wege im 
Altpersischen’, in Festschrift für Wolfgang 
Leniz, private preprint, Gottingen, 1970). 
Although many of the etymologies offered will 
certainly stand the test of time, others frankly 
will not bear more than a glance. The onoma- 
sticon especially provides material for seem- 
ingly unbridled speculation : why, for example, 
seek a ‘brainy’ *mazgava(nt)- in MaSkama 
when a name Maoxduys is also known, or a 
‘ first’ parv(y)a- 1n Parmizza without reference 
to llapuíogs ? The many names in the 
Avesta, and even Bisutun, as yet unetymolo- 
gized should at least give pause. When we 
meet Island-Bay of that Ilk transporting 
sissoo from Hormuz (Gershevitch, art. cit., 89), 
or & company of Achaemenian Boy Scoute 
“with semi-military tasks’ (Hinz, ‘Neue Wege’, 
27), it may seem that fantasy has wholly 
taken over from fact. But even about some 
concrete nouns there is an Alician air of ‘ When 
I use a word, it means just what I choose 
it to mean’. Take for example the El. hapax 
midabakas, for which I G. offers (TPS, 1968, 
174) the meaning ‘ pharmaceutical chemist’, 
lit. ‘ root-boiler’, adding with rare caution 
that ‘ there is no shortage of other possibilities ’. 
For Hinz (‘Neue Wege’, 42) the man is a 
* ration distributor ', on the basis of a supposed. 
etymon ‘vida-baga which should rather mean 
‘knowing (findmg, shooting, worshipping ?) 
the garden’, a ‘ horticultural expert’. Hinz 
Gbid., 33) sees ‘brandy’ in El. madukka, 
madukas (though it takes more than a -ka- 
suffix to distil madu-), while LG. (T PS, 1969, 
173) welcomes * Halloak’s brilliant inference ’ 
that it is humble ‘ salt’: besides *Awidu-ka-, 
the ancestor of Bal. wid ‘ salt’, he could as 
well have mentioned the ordinary NP namak, 
MP namehk, Sad. nm'8k-, oto. < Av. *namadki-, 
for El. might well have rejeoted a syllable, 
like Pashto máàálge, Hawriml maki. For 
ukpiyatas = OP *upaydta- I.G. (PFT, p. 19 
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n. 14) suggesta the unhelpfal meaning ‘ orna- 
ment’ (Hallook, provisionally, ‘ (royal) food 
supply '), so Hinz (‘ Neue Wege ’, 34) plumps 
for a ' feast’ (from *' frequented ' I). A more 
likely meaning seems to be a ‘ bye-portion ° 
of some sort, cf. Av. !yáia-, Parth. (Avroman 
Dost.) y't. 

One is tempted to join in the fun by the 
unexplained hadumiya ' a qualification of small 
cattle’, which Hmz (‘Neue Wege’, 35) 
combines with Aadwuyaé$ to make an OP 
*afvya- inexplicably translated ‘for roastmg 
{on & spit)’ (was this then the name of Thrae- 
taona’s father ?). In PF 695 a large number of 
hadumiya kids are ‘ dispensed in behalf of the 
king’. [f the Aramaio gloss 'mrn geym (?) on 
the reverse of the tablet refers to the same 
‘lambs (small cattle ?)' we may be in the 
realm of magic, or divination, Aram. gsm’, in 
which case the animals could have been 
* yatu(v)ya-, NP fádüs (El. ha- is frequently for 
OP a-, but no other yã- has been identified in 
transcription; El. ya- 18 only found for OP yd-). 
Perhaps the piactical Old Persians ate their 
scapegoats, while they were stil young and 
tender. Again, if sawur, sauri, sa{u)mar 18 
really ‘sour (wine)’, especially for making 
hazarna = *ücarna- ‘ pickles ’ (so Hinz, review, 
424, but retracted ' Neue Wege’, 13), it is 
tempting to see the ancestor of NP sirka 
'vinegar' in a "a[favuri-ka- (rather than 
Hinz's sterile *Üaxvar): the unrounding of the 
vowels could have been helped by dissimilation 
from MP sér ‘ salty’. 

One longs for greater certainty. But only 
time and the desired consensus will enable us to 
sift, from Hallock’s glossary of roughly 4,000 
entries, the real OP words to be added to those 
already marked therein, mostly due to ' I.G.*. 
Meanwhile we can only endorse Hinz’s 
‘cordial, urgent request’ that Professor 
Hallock earn our even greater gratitude by 
making as much more of the remaining 
Achaemenid Elamite material public as 
possible. 

D. N. MACKENZIE 


Hamm Ataar: Religion and state m 
Iran, 1785-1906: the role of the 
ulama wm the Qajar period. xviii, 
286 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1969. 
$9.50. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 
91s.) 


The author examines the interests of the 
mõ and their influence on political events 

in the Qajar period up to 1906. His thesis 18 
that they played a fairly consistent role 
throughout the  nmeteenth century. He 
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concludes that the tentative efforts to reform 
and strengthen the state by the Amir Kabir, 
Muhammad Husayn Khan, and others were 
bound to be opposed by the 'ulama' because 
these attempts threatened their powers and 
prerogatives and also because the question of 
reform was linked with the question of foreign 
influence. He shows how the ‘ulama’ found 
themselves in uneasy alliance with ' liberal ’ 
reformers in the early stages of the Constitu- 
tional Movement and conoludes that they 
failed to perceive the nature of what was 
being demanded and its mphoations for the 
country and themselves—in this they were 
perhaps not alone. 

Throughout the book the author emphasizes 
the conflict between the ‘wama’ and the 
state and the increasing sharpness of this as 
the nineteenth century proceeded. The 
position was hardly as clear-out, or perhaps as 
novel in all respects, as he maintains. It is 
true that the relationship of the ‘ulama@’ to the 
state had changed since Safavid times. Under 
the Qajirs kingship once more complemented 
religion instead of including it. Once more 
there was & religious institution standing over 
against the state and not wholly incorporated 
into it. The state required the co-operation 
of the ‘ulama’ for the performance of various 
public functions, while the ‘ulama@ also 
required the aid of the state for the execution 
of their judgements, and the balance between 
the two was more delicate than the author 
would allow. He is hardly nght in claiming 
that the ‘ulama’ enjoyed no authority except 
that conferred by the process of faglid, while 
the statement that the continued occultation 
of the Imam meant the absence of all legitimate 
authority for worldly affairs is rather too 
sweeping. The Shri ‘uama’ (hke ther Sunni 
brethren in earlier centuries) recognized that 
life had to go on; and, as Shaykh Ja'far 
states, the ‘ulama’ had authority and could in 
& limited context confer this on & temporal 
leader (see my article ‘A nineteenth century 
view of jihdd’, Studia Islamica, xxxi, 1970, 
187 ff.) 

The book would have benefited from a fuller 
discussion of taglid and some of the theological 
and doctrinal issues which concerned the 
^ulamü. The Akhbari school was not founded 
by Shaykh Muhammad Sharif Astaraübüdi 
(d. 1088/1624). Already in the sixth/twelfth 
century there were conflicta between the 
Akhbaris and the Usulis. The later conflict, 
which centres on technical questions of usal 
al-fiqh, is rooted in the earlier broader conflict 
between the supporters of speculative theology 
and traditionalist opponents of reasoning in 
religion (see W. Madelung, ‘Imamism and 
Mu'tazilite theology’, in Le Shf'isme tmdmite, 
Colloque de Strasbourg, 6-9 mat 1968, Pans, 
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1970, p. 21, n. 1). Much work has, however, 
gone into the book and it contains a good deal 
of interest, though ıt perhaps lacks depth, and 
would have been improved m parte by greater 
clarity of expression. It has indexes of persons 
and place-names but lacks a subject index. 


A. K. 8, LAMBTON 


CHARLOTTE VAUDEVILLE: L’snvocaiton: 
le Harvpüth de Dfiyandev. (Publica- 
tions de l'École Francaise d'Extréme- 
Orient, Vol xxm.) [vu], 170 pp. 
Paris: École Francaise d'Extráme- 
Orient, 1969. 


Very few works of Marsthi literature have 
received the benefit of & scholarly edition. 
Equally few are those that have been trans- 
lated, either into another language or into 
modern Marathi prose, in such a way as to 
commit the translator into one sustained, 
coherent and unambiguous interpretation of 
the text. Furthermore not one single work has, 
to my knowledge, had the good luck to fail 
into both these categories untal Mme. Vande- 
villes publication of the Harwpütha in the 
volume under review. 

The Haripütha 1 a very short work of only 
112 ovi verses. Indeed, given the general 
state of the manuscript tradition of most 
Marathi works, it might well prove impractical 
to lavish so much care on a longer text, but 
Marathi scholars should be grateful to Mme. 
Vaudeville for providing them an ideal at 
least to aim at if not to emulate in every 
particular. 

The Haripátha is a sequence of 27 abhangas 
(devotional hymn-like poems) which extol the 
bhakti worship of Hari and in particular the 
technique of námasamkiriana. It is tradi 
tionally attributed to the Jüanadeva who 
composed the JfÓáneóvari, and the name 
Jňänadeva appears in the last verse of every 
abhanga. It is of great liturgical importance 
in the Vürkari sect, forming an essential part 
of the fixed programme of devotional songs 
which occupy each day of the Varkari 
pilgrimage from Alandi to Pandharpur (ef. 
Deleury, The cult of Vithobüá, Poona, 1960, 
97-9). It has been printed and commented 
upon innumerable times—always, of course, 
for a devout rather than a critica] audienoe— 
but Mme. Vandeville found that the text of all 
these printed versions was substantaally the 
same, yet differed at numerous points from the 
readings of all the 17 manusoripte that she was 
able to consult. None of these MSS was 
demonstrably older than the late eighteenth 
century and the editor has chosen three of the 
oldest in appearance upon which to base her 
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text. Full variants from all the MSS and 
from the printed version are provided with the 
DevanSgari text, while detailed notes on 
meaning and interpretation are based on the 
translation into French which follows. The 
texts are preceded by three chapters of 
introduction and a bibliography and followed 
by an index verborum and two appendixes 
which give a prosodic analysis of each verse 
of the Haripatha and an alphabetical table of 
the tnespits of each of the 112 verses—~a luxury 
justified by variations in the order in which 
the abhangas oocur in some MSS. 

The text of the Haripátha is banal, in the 
sense that ite message has been often repeated 
and frequently better expreesed by the santa 
poets of Marathi. It is algo in detail obscure, 
in the worst Marathi tradition, by reason of 
ita deficiency of link-words and postpositions, 
leaving the reader free to choose between 
numerous possible interpretations of individual 
lines. The editor believes that this bareness is 
a sign of the work’s relative antiquity 
{although not, of course, assigning it to the 
thirteenth century with the Jfláneóvari), 
though ıt might equally be the end result of 
the Haripátha having been chanted crescendo 
and accelerando (see introduction, p. 21) by 
generations of devout pilgrims, few of whom, I 
suspect, have more than a vague idea of what 
they are singing. Whatever the cause of these 
obscurities, their presence makes it mevitable 
that there are many points at which Mme. 
Vaudeville’s choice of variant, and consequent 
interpretation and translation, could be 
challenged. It would be idle to list these in 
detail, and I would rather express my gratitude 
that the editor has given other scholars 
plenty of firm decisions to react against, 
together with the material to support their 
reactions. 

The three introductory chapters discuss the 
following topics: (i) Jflanadeva—the works 
attributed to him—the abhanga of the Marathi 
bhakti tradition—the connexion between the 
form of the abhanga and ovi metre; {1i) the 
Haripütha—ite | manusoripte—their ortho- 
graphy—such phonology as can be deduced 
from the wild orthography—morphology ; 
(1ii) religious content—desoription of námasam- 
kirtana-——names of God used in the Hanrspatha— 
Vaisnava  beliefs—bhakii, jüdnamürga, and 
yoga—possible Saiva natha elements in the 
Hari : 

Mme. Vaudeville’s observations on the 
proliferation of Jiüànadevas and Nümadevas 
i| Marathi literary history and the general 
doubts that she expresses about the attribution 
to Jfiimadeva of various minor works are 
eminently sensible—or perhaps it would be 
more honest to say that I share her views. 
On the connexion between abhanga and ovi 
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I find it harder to follow her. Here she suffers 
from an evident disability of having consulted 
most of her Marathi sources at second hand— 
through informants, translators, and those 
specialists on Marathi metre who happen to 
have written something in English. Otherwise 
she could hardly have embarked on a discussion 
of Marathi metre taking a work published im 
1942 as tho last word on the subjeot. Although 
16 must be admitted that later works such as 
N. G. Joshi's Marütht chandoracana have not 
brought any more oertainty to the tangled 
story of ovi and abhanga, I would regard ıt as 
far from evident that the popular ovi (‘ ovi 
lyrique') preoeded the literary form, or that 
literary ovi is mvariably ‘perfect’, having 
three caragas rhyming (p. 15—a point expreasly 
contradicted on p. 13), or that it is possible, 
far lees useful, to describe the type of verse 
quoted at p. 14, § 4 aa oti at all. 

Another subsidiary field in which the 
author shows that she has relied on sources 
published some years ago is in her references 
to the Mahanubh&va sect. Although she says 
(p. 23) ' La littérature M&nbhàv, . . . a été 
récemment déchiffrée and éditée en majeure 
partie par plusieurs savantes marathes’, it 
appears that she has seen nothing more 
recent than Y. K. Deshpande's AMahanubhaviya 
Marathi vinmaya of 1025, apart from the very 
brief references in Master (4 grammar of Old 
Marathi) and Tulpule (An Old Maraths reader). 
Otherwise she would hardly have needed to 
regret the loss of those archaic Mahanubhéva 
oti texta (p. 18) which can only be a figment 
of Velankar's imagination, since it is hard to 
imagine how Mah&ànubháàvas could have been 
instructing the rural masses ın ovi verse a 
century before the sect was founded. In faot 
the MahànubhAva ovi is entirely a literary 
form, used first by learned poete such as 
Bhaekara and post-dating the Jfdnmeóvari. 
Similarly on p. 75 it is a little hard to find the 
Mahànubh&vas lmked with Lingéyats and 
N&thapanthis on the strength of a dubious 
caupadi attributed to Cakradhara in a book 
published in 1924, when their teaching is far 
closer to that of the Jains; or to read of & 
‘contexte de pur advaita’ (ibid.) when 
Professor Kolte devoted a whole book 
(Mahánubhiea tattvajidna) in 1945 to ex- 
pounding the essentially dvasta teaching of 
Cakradhara’s Siltrapatha. One has the impres- 
sion that all is grist to the mill when it is a 
question of nourishing Mme. Vaudeville’s 
theory that Saiva bhakti underhes the Krena/ 
Vitthala bhakti of Maharashtra. Whatever 
the origin of Vitthala, is it so certain that 
Pandharpur was originally a place of pilgrimage 
sacred to Siva ? (p. 58). The Amrtdnubhava is 
not an ' oeuvre purement sivaite’ (p. 74). Of 
course these are matters which have been 
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argued by Marathi scholars for decades, and 
wil no doubt continue to be argued for 
decades more, but it is doubly unfortunate 
when in such a scholarly work as this in- 
accurate evidence is adduced almost in an 
aside. I am now resigned to seeing the 
Gorakhan&tha-Cakradhara link quoted down 
the years above an ever-lengthening string of 
distinguished references, all stemming from 
Y. K. Deshpande’s uncritical acceptance of 
four lines of improbable verse. 

A minor bibliographioa! quibble is that 
although JfAneóvari is frequently quoted 
there is no edition of it listed in the biblio- 
graphy. One can only surmise that the 
Madgaonkar edition is being used from the 
brief reference on p. 13 and from the lack of 
correlation with the more commonly used 
edition of Rajvade. 

Finally for the linguistic side, Mme. Vaude- 
ville’s outline of phonology and morphology 
is useful, within the limits set by the shortness 
of the text. Occasionally, though, one cannot 
help feeling somewhat unhappy when linguistio 
Btatemente are made on the basis of a text so 
eclectically established. For instance, of the 
two examples given of tayd used as a genitive 
(p. 48) both could be interpreted equally well 
as sumple obliques, and one 18 4 * bracketed ' 
form which does not appear in any MS or 
printed text. In a rather different way both 
the so-called examples of the ‘ ancien datif en 
-àyà ' are unconvincing, to say the least (p. 44). 
dhavayd is, if you like to use such terms, 4 
dative of the gerund (of. Master, op. oit., § 246), 
but of the verb dhdnem not dhdvanem as 
translated, or of the noun dhävä as given in 
the index verborum. The seoond example, 
vilaya, i8 nothing but the oblique of the 
tatsama ‘ vilaya’ (as indeed the index verborum 
has it). 

Nevertheless it would be unjust to end on a 
carping note. This is a splendid edition of one 
of the more interesting minor works of Marathi 
literature. From now on we may all know 
exactly what is the Hartpatha that is attributed 
to Jfianadeva. A few more square yards of 
venerable ruin have been cleared of the 
encroaching jungle. 

I. M. P. RAESIDE 


Jozer Dersu: Vtydhapannatts (Bhaga- 
vai): the fifth anga of the Jaina canon. 
(Rijksuniversiteit te Gent. Werken 
uibgegeven door de Faculteit van de 
Letteren en Wijsbegeerte, 151e Afl.) 
359 . Brugge: ‘De Tempel’, 
1970. Bel. fr. 890. 


Although Viyihapannaits (Viy.) is the 
longest and probably the most important 
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Jaina canonical text, was the first to be dealt 
with in the Western manner (by Weber, in 
Uber ein Fragment der Bhagavats (1865)), and 
is the one most frequently quoted by Schubring 
in Dre Lehre der Jainas, it is noteworthy that 
no critical edition of it has ever appeared. The 
reason is partly ite length, but more especially 
the bewildering nature of its contents, style, 
origin, and date, and the complete absance of a 
logical order of presentation. Few Western 
scholars, other than Schubring, had studied it 
in detail, until there appeared in Orientalia 
Gandensia, x, 1965, 145-87, a detailed 
&nalyss in Dutch (with English summary) of 
saya v by Dr. J. Deleu. The same scholar 
has now produced an analysis in English of 
the whole text. 

To the analysis is prefixed (pp. 17-69) an 
introduction in which the problems of the 
composition of Fiy. are discussed. Viy. 
consists of 41 sayas, of which Dr. Deleu thinks 
I-XX and (provisionally) xxv are to be 
regarded as the nucleus of the text, although 
saya xv (the Gosdila Mankhaliputta episode) 
was originally an independent text. The 
additional sayas give a consistent picture 
wherein Mahfvira, in wholly uniform dia- 
logues, answers Goyama’s questions at 
Rāyagiha. Sayas XXVI-XLI are an application 
of the Jaina method of quaternary arithmetio 
to the enormous doctrmal field of rebirth. 
Although at the start purely arithmetical, 
such a treatment has to deal with karman, the 
samstira, transition from one rebirth to 
another, eto. The nucleus, on the other hand, 
deals with totally unconnected subjecta, 
arising in & haphazard way, with different 
speakers, in different towns. It includes many 
ieferences to other canonical texta, and the 
author shows that these amount to the 
incorporation into Vey. of practically the 
complete texts of the third, fourth, and axth 
uvangas. A group of non-dialogue texts, 
including some quotations from the third 
anga, is also incorporated. When these 
references and non-dialogue texts are removed, 
the remaining rather bewildering amalgam of 
detached teachings 18 identified as ‘ the only 
really important canonical record’ of what 
Mahévire’s teaching was actually like. Dr. 
Deleu concludes that as tradition declined and 
precise details about the circumstances of 
Mahávira's teaching were lost, they were 
replaced by the stereotyped dialogues with 
Goyama in a fixed locality. 

An analysis of a text is only of value if one 
can be sure that the analyser understood what 
he was analysing. Here all doubts are 
removed by the frequent inclusion throughout 
the analysis (pp. 73-315) of quotations from 
the Prakrit origmal, which allows checking of 
the interpretation. Confidence is further 
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increased by the occasional frank confession 
that some passages are difficult. Quotations 
from, and translations of, Abhayadeva’s 
Sanskrit ifkä are also liberally included in the 
commentary which accompanies the analysis, 
although Abhayadeva is not followed slavishly. 
The author does not restrict himself to analysis 
alone, but draws attention to printing errors 
and textual corruptions in the published 
edition, and suggests emendations. He also 
refers to metrical considerations and gram- 
matical pointa, adds to and corrects references 
and statements in Sohubring’s Lehre, and 
draws attention to names not included in 
Kirfel’s Kosmographie. 

The analysis would be unusable without the 
very valuable adjuncts which are provided: 
an index of proper names (pp. 319-25), 
subdivided into persons, geography, mythology 
and cosmography, and other proper names; 
another of terms (pp. 326-63), listing all the 
Prakrit terms quoted in the analysis; and a 
third of topics occurring in the analysis 
(pp. 353-4), with some cross-references to 
Prekrit terms. 

Only after long and detailed study would it 
be possible to point out any serious defects 
in this book, if they exist. At this preliminary 
stage one can only refer to some of the minor 
superficial points which arise. 

(1) There is no need to take je as jas ‘if’ 
(p. 174). In Sanskrit and Pali the relative 
pronoun ya- occurs in the sense of 5i quis, and 
presumably Prakrit je can have the same 
meaning. 

(2) Despite Abhayadeva, ahe is not likely to 
be < aiha (p. 82), which is doubtless an 
explanation, not an etymology. It must 
be < adhas ‘below’, used in a temporal 
sense, cf. the Pali gloss adho i$ andgatam 
(Sn. A 434). 

(3) The forms sijjhanta and karenta are not 
conditionals as suoh (p. 210), but imperfective 
participles giving a conditional sense as in 
modern Hindi (see Kellogg, Hindi grammar, 
§ 775 (5)). 

(4) Very minor changes are required to 
correct some of the verses which are said to be 
defective, e.g. idiya (a short nasalized vowel) 
on p. 203, and atthdrase on p. 235. 

Dr. Deleu states (p. 9) that his efforts will 
be amply rewarded if this volume encourages 
others to tackle the very interesting unsolved 
problems which Vsy. presents. It may be that 
m the light of further study some of his 
translations and details of analysis will have 
to be modifled, but without this pioneer work 
students of Jainism would not even know that 
the problems existed. In his preface the 
author states that the edition of some texta of 
the Jaina canon is altogether impossible 
without a thorough preliminary stock-taking 
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of their contents, and claims that ecientifio 
investigation of Viy. must start with a detailed 
analysis of its contents. Now that this haa 
been done so capably, it is to be hoped that we 
shall soon see a oritical edition of this most 
important text. 

K. R. NORMAN 


J. Gonna: Vignutsm and Sivatsm: a 
comparison. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
Jordan Lectures in Comparative Re- 
ligion, rx.) [vu], 228 pp. London: 
University of London, Athione Press, 
1970. £3.50. 


This book constitutes the Jordan Lectures 
delivered at SOAS in 1969, together with full 
and dense notes, running to about the same 
number of words as the lectures themselves. 
The book aims to compare Visnuiam and 
Sivaism (Professor Gonda's preferred termi- 
nology) as religions. Whether they oan be &0 
regarded I discuss below. The first chapter 
deals with Visnu and Rudra-Siva in the Veda 
and in the Mahābhārata. The second considers 
the two deities’ rise to prominence. The third 
chapter concerns theology, the fourth ritual, 
and the fifth the interrelations between the 
two ‘religions’. The last chapter looks at the 
two gods in folk-lore, myth, and literature. 

As one would expect, the author's range is 
wide and excellent, compressed and highly 
informative. There are limitations, however. 
On the whole Professor Gonda deals in texta, 
but not much in archaeology and the pheno- 
menology of religion, eto. There is, for example, 
no discussion of the admittedly fanciful 
diagnoses of Indus Valley evidence. At the 
other end of the period dealt with in the 
book there is no exploration of Saiva Siddhünta, 
surely the most important attempt at a Saiva 
systematic theology. Hence the chapter 
devoted to theology is disappointing and 
fragmentary. Most of it, mdeed, is taken up 
with expounding aspects of mythology (I 
admit that the distanctions between theology, 
mythology, and metaphysics are somewhat 
blurred). Jt is true that Professor Gonda 
disclaims the aim of setting out the ‘mam 
relevant facta’ about the cultas of the two 
gods, referring us to his own Die Religionen 
Indiens and to R. C. Zaehner’s Hindusem 
and the work of Sir Charles Eliot, together with 
his own chapter in the recent (1970) Storia delle 
religioni, fondata del P. Tacchi Venturi. In 
brief, he does not refleotively set out the 
limits of his inquiry, which is chiefly literary— 
and within that area, masterly. 

A number of particular remarks attract 
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comment. The notion (p. 23) that the Iévara 
of the Sweüfvatara Upanisad i18 inactive 
implies taking 6.19 in isolation from 4.22 and 
other passages, cited, moidentally, by Professor 
Gonda himself in a different context. The 
suggestion (p. 140 £) that because the Purünpio 
gitas prefer jidna to bhakti they are influenced 
by the Upanisads may overlook the deeper 
connexion between jadna and yoga and Siva’s 
involvement with the latter. Further, can the 
cults of Visnu and Siva, with what Professor 
Gonda oalls their ‘inclusive tolerance’ be 
properly treated as separate religions ? Perhaps 
the issue is terminological, largely. As the 
author remarks (p. 14), ‘I am not the first 
to draw attention to the oatholicity and 
comparative impartiality of many Indian 
authors ın matters of religion ’ (he refers, e.g., 
to Kālidāsa, not just to moderns). But he 
does not discuss a root of this tolerance, 
namely the conscious pluralism of the social 


Over-literary the approach may be, but it 
would be wrong to look so splendid and 
informative a gift-horse in the teeth. 


NINIAN SMART 


: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1970. £3. 


This is a most welcome publication—both as 
evidence of the continuing interest of Bntish 
scholarship in Indian studies and as & speci- 
men of soholarship’s proper role in the field of 
literary history. A bane of academic learning 
has been its proneness to pedantry. This has 
happily been avoided, and a subject that 
might ordinarily seem tedious has been made 
fascinating reading. Nothing less was expected 
of a symposium edited by the late Professor 
T. W. Clark of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. Those who had the privilege 
of knowing him could not but admire the ease 
and grace with which he carried his load of 
wide-ranging linguistic learning. His fine 
English rendering of the Bengali novel Pather 
pancáli (in which he was assisted by a Bengali 
colleague) 18 an 1nstanoe of his mastery of the 
Bengah rural idiom and of the ease and 
sunplicity with which he could convey its 
charm to the English reader. 

The present volume is appropriately dedi- 
cated to his memory. He died while it was in 
the press and therefore could not oheok the 
proofs of his introduction to it, or else the 
obviously accidental faotual slip (or mis- 
print ?) that the Nobel Prize for Literature 
was awarded to Rabindranath Tagore in 1912 
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(instead of a year later) could not have been 
allowed to go uncorrected. This very minor 
lapse in no way detracts from the excellence 
of the introduction which clearly defines the 
aim and scope of the volume and very ably 
sums up the picture, now blurred and little 
known even to most Indian readers, of the 
beginnings of the novel in six Indian languages, 
four Indo-Aryan of northern and central 
India, and two Dravidian of the south. 

Btory-telling as such, whether legend, fable, 
allegory, or illustrative of a moral or an idea, 
18 & very ancient and indigenous Indian 
pastime, as old as the Vedas and the Buddhist 
Játakas. But the novel, as the term is now 
understood, is a modern and comparatively 
recent innovation and came to India from the 
West and mainly through the English language. 
How ıt came to be adopted, how its growth 
waa linked to the development of prose, how 
it fumbled and faltered before ıt came of age 
in the Indian languages 1s the story unfolded 
in the six chapters of this volume. It w told 
with understanding and insight and with apt 
illustrative passages aptly rendered into 
English. 

The opening chapter, tracing the beginnings 
of the novel in Bengal until the pen of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji secured for it a firm foothold 
in Bengali literature, was written by T. W. 
Clark and is & model of its kind. The dry 
bones of half-forgotten history have gathered 
flesh and blood and an obsoure skeleton of the 
past begins to live agam. I. M. P. Raeside has 
surveyed the beginnings of Marathi fiction till 
Apte, and R. 8. McGregor and R. Russell 
those of the Hind: and Urdu novel respectively 
till the advent of Premchand in the twentieth 
century. Each of the three contributors has 
done justice to the theme and written with 
authority and grace. No less ably has R. E. 
Asher told the story of the birth, infanoy, and 
early adolescence of the Tamil novel until the 
form set by Kalki. Dr. Asher has also contri- 
buted the last chapter on the Malayalam novel, 
and one wishes he had followed the same 
pattern. But instead of confining himself to 
the beginnings of the novel in Malayalam he 
has deviated from the pattern by talking of 
‘Three novelists of Kerala’, of whom only 
Chandu Menon was a true pioneer and path- 
breaker. The other two are very modein. 
If one wonders what made Dr. Asher deviate 
from the general pattern followed by his 
colleagues and by himself in the case of Tamil, 
the answer is provided in the mtroduction: 
while the first five essays were orgmally 
written for a seminar on Asian literature held 
in the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
the last essay on ‘ Three novelists of Kerala’ 
was written for Michigan State University, 
U.S.A. 
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The deviation notwithstanding, the volume 
must be hailed as a most useful contribution 
to an understanding of the origin and early 
development of the novel in India. The 
student of Indian literature will find ıt m- 
valuable for his study and the intelligent lay 
reader will find the reading both pleasant and 
stimulating. 

KRISHNA KRIPALANI 


B. N. Moxnerser: Nand on hon: a 
study tn Kushana numssmatic art. 
xv, 159 pp. 15 plates. Calcutta: 
Asiatic Society, [01969]. Rs. 35. 


The starting-point of this stimulating and 
well-informed if sometimes discursive mono- 
graph is an unusual gold coin of the 
Kugana ruler ‘ Kaniska IIL’ with the reverse 
type of a goddess seated on a lion. The 
accompanying legend, in a shghtly erratio 
Bactrian soript, is read by the author 
NONNACAO (for Nanagao); though the 
palaeographic irregularities make it possible 
that the alternative NO)NAIA (for Nanaia) 
should not be excluded. In either event, the 
label appears to refer to the goddess Naná. It 
is the same specimen briefly published by 
M. F. C. Martin (JAS B, NS, xxix, 3, 1933, 
(pub.) 1934, Numismatic Suppt., No. 44, 
pp. 8-9) and now in a Calcutta private 
collection. Several recent Central Asian finds 
depict related figures, and the moment 18 
opportune for a general discussion. The 
striking image which the coin-type reflects 
(to pass for a moment beyond the author's 
brief} can be traced back to a rendering of the 
* Mother of the Gods ' current in the Hellenistic 
East, and most easily investigated under the 
designation ‘ Cybele’. Pliny (HN, xxxv, 108) 
reports that as early as the period of Alexander, 
a certain Nicomachus painted a picture of this 
deity seated upon a lion (deumque matrem in 
leone sedeniem). At much the same date, & 
similar figure, but captioned as Atargatis, 
appears on coins of the Syrian city Hierapolis- 
Bambyke (J. P. Six, ‘Monnaies d’Hierapolis 
en Syre’, Num. Chron., 1878, p. 104, no. 2). 
These coins, like that treated in the present 
monograph, bear in the field the isolated 
letter A (delta), which consequently might 
be a symbol of the goddess. Bemdes the 
Syrian Atargatis the Classical world associated 
this image with Rhea, the legendary mother 
of Zeus, and as already noted with the Phrygian 
Cybele. In the fine rendering of the altar 
frieze at Pergamum, the goddess holds an 
arrow. In that of the temple at Priene (of 
which a fragment is preserved in London) her 
attribute is the tympanum or tambourine. 
Both features are interesting in view of the 
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&uthor's further examination of the relation 
with the Hindu goddess Durg& mounted on the 
lion, who either wields the bow, or holds (on a 
gculpture of Mathur& style, p. 20) the damaru- 
drum which 15 primanly the attribute of Siva. 
The cult of Cybele now becomes less remote 
from the Indian area after the discovery by the 
Délégation Française at Ay Khánum m 
Afghanistan of a gilt medallion showing the 
goddeas in her lion-chariot (P. Bernard, 
“Campagne de fouilles 1969 à AT Khanoum 
en Afghanistan ', CRAI, avril-juin 1970, 840). 

The more easterly migration of this Simha- 
vahini image is marked by ite oeourrenoe with 
the legend NANA on the famous oom of 
Huviska. The labelling of Kug&pa coin-types 
sometimes seems erratic, and this Nana- 
Cybele presents & personality more formidable 
than the Nans-Ártemis who holds & bow 
(plate Iv, 13), or the Nanas and Nanašao with 
the animal-headed sceptre (plate rv, 11). Such 
gynoretistio equation of Cybele with Nan& 
(and Anéhité ?) should have a more substantial 
basis than the folk-etymology that connected 
Rhea, and the Greek verb g«t» ' to flow’, with 
the Iranian goddess of the waters. Dr. 
Mukherjee stresses the intermediate role of the 
Semitio Ishtar, who carried a bow, and whose 
vehicle was the lion, a theory which carries 
some conviction. 

In the Indian oonnexion the present 
reviewer had indeed suspected that the 
‘tutelary couple ' prominent in Gandhárs art, 
and commonly designated Paficika and Hariti, 
might represent a Buddhist reflection of the 
Hindu Siva and his consort. Coins of Huviske 
here discussed on p. 16 actually show Siva 
under his Bactrian name of Oéso, with a 
goddess labelled as Nana, or in other cages as 
Ommo for Umi. With due ciroumspection 
Dr. Mukherjee refrains from pressmg the 
equation with the Buddhist couple, though 
his argument sometimes suggests it; but he 
does gather considerable evidence for the cult 
of Siva and his consort, the latter seemmgly 
equated with Nana, in ancient Gandhara. 
On p. 22 he is perhaps astray m preferring 
Cunningham’s reading ZHPO on the well. 
known ooin of Huviska to Aurel Stein’s 
reading TEIPO (for Tir, the Iranian deity; of. 
Indian Antiquary, xvir, 1888, 03 = Babylonian 
and Oriental Record 1, 10, 1887, 160). 

The volume is in most reapects well produced 
and illustrated, though a few of the coins are 
not entirely olear, and on plate vu it might 
have been worth moluding also the obverses. 
Appendix 1, on the interesting resemblance 
between the Kusüna obverse ‘ king saorificing 
at fire-altar’ and a small copper com of 
Gotarzes I, possibly overstates the importance 
of a minor com unlikely to have circulated 
internationally. Both types would rather have 
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derived from a lost rendering, in another 
medium, of a subyect which had become 
common in the period. Ch. iii, on minting 
technique, deals on the whole with familiar 
pomts, but the monograph covers a wide- 
ranging field with evident virtuosity, and 1s 
additionally useful for the survey it provides of 
recent work in many quarters on Kusüna 
antiquities. The iconographic discussion in 
particular, with ite broad perspective, provides 
an eloquent demonstration that the investiga- 
tion of such themes, deriving from an age when 
the world shared a common language of 
imagery, cannot fruitfully be confined within 
the limita of a single culture. 
A. D. H. BIVAR 


JouN PesMBLE: The tnvaston of Nepal: 
John Company at war. xi, 380 pp., 
front., 6 plates. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1971. £4.50. 


The war between the Hast India Company 
and Nepal has seldom been the subject of much 
discussion in histories of India. Rather it has 
been overshadowed by the wars with the 
Marüth&ás, the Pindaris, and the Sikhs, and yet 
India and many other countries watched ita 
outcome with intense interest——the authonty 
and power of the British were at stake. In 
retrospect perhaps the importance of this war 
lies leas with ita effects on future relations with 
Nepal than with the far-reaching effecta it had 
on the instrument of British authority m 
northern India—the Bengal Army, and on 
relations with the Sikhe as a result of the terri- 
torial acquisitions ın the north-west. 

The limitations of the sepoys were brutally 
exposed, as were those of many of their officers, 
whose limitations, however, were all too often 
disregarded untal 1867. Morale, already low 
throughout the Army, suffered badly at the 
hands of the Gurkhas. In contrast the new 
commissariat, although not entirely successful, 
proved better than the previous contracting 
system despite extreme difficulties in face of 
the parsimony of the Company’s Directors and 
the usages of tradition. 

The author dispels the picture, so often 
portrayed, of a long-suffermg British admini- 
stration chastising an upstart nation after 
great provocation. A less oreditable image 
evolves when the commercial and political 
factors which influenced the governor-general’s 
actions, the Company’s overriding demand for 
profit, and the arrogance of persons in direct 
contact with the Nepalese are presented. 
Perhaps the humanity of Ochterlony, and to 
some ertent that of Hastings, by the accept- 
ance of the first treaty when harsher terms 
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could have been enforced atones for some of 
the earlier high-handedness. 

The development of the subject is well 
documented and the book reads easily despite 
the volume of detail, although this very wealth 
of detail has a tendency to disrupt the rhythm 
in the chapters concerning Himalayan trade 
and the Bengal Army. It was disconcerting 
to find the usual transliterations ‘ Pandey’ 
and ‘Pande’ rejected in favour of ‘ Panre’ 
and to find keti, Nepali for ‘ girl’ or ‘ kept- 
woman ’, shown as ‘boy’. The maps of the 
operational areas would have been of more 
assistance had they indicated the movements 
of the British forces. Plates rv, v, and vr do 
not illustrate adequately, for lack of photo- 
graphic technique, the natural defensive 
potentialities of the Gurkha positions; unless 
& photograph is of real complementary value 
it is better not included. 

Generally, however, the treatment is lively, 
the course of each engagement is followed with 
olarity, and the principal characters are drawn 
concisely and often with sympathy which 
adds much to the readability of the book. This 
is a valuable addition to the history of Britash 
rule in India and one which many readers 
should find enjoyable. 

M. O. ST. MARTIN 


Verrier ELwiN (ed.: The Nagas in 
the nineteenth century. xi, 650 pp., 
12 plates, map. Bombay, ete.: 
Oxford University Press, Indian 
Branch, 1969. 965. 


At the time of the death of Dr. Verrier 
Elwin in 1964 the manuscript of his anthology 
of early reports and notes on the mhabitante 
of the Naga Hills was far advanced. Conceived 
as a companion volume of the editor’s India’s 
north-east frontier in the nineteenth century, the 
collection of extracts from rare books and 
periodicals is direoted to all those interested in 
the history of the Nagas and their relations 
with the British rulers of India. Anthro- 
pologista and historians are indebted to 
Mr. N. K. Rustomji, a distinguished member 
of the Indian Civil Service, for undertaking 
the task of preparing the volume for the 
press. The exactitude of bibliographical 
references and the suitability of illustrations 
demonstrate how well he accomplished this 
labour of love undertaken in homage to the 
memory of a friend and colleague. 

The volume covers the period from 1827 to 
1896, and contains some of the earliest accounta 
of the Naga Hills and their warlike and in- 
dependent inhabitants. They make fascinating 
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reading and conjure up a time when administra- 
tive and military officers assumed the role of 
explorers and ethnographers. The powers of 
observation and the hterary skill of many 
of these pioneers are as admirable as the spirit 
of enterprise they evinced in many a dangerous 
and arduous venture. 

In the light of the recent difficulties the 
Government of India encountered in its 
dealings with the Nagas, it is interesting to 
learn that for nearly half a century the British 
administration tried to avoid an extensive 
involvement in the internal affairs of the 
Nagas. But recurrent raids by Nagas on 
populations under British protection necess- 
tated defensive measuies and occasional 
punitive actions. While local officers pleaded 
for more positive measures aimed at con- 
trolling the hill tribea, the government 
insisted for a long time on a policy of non- 
interference, and as late as 1862 the abandon- 
ment of such areas as North Cachar and all 
the hill-tracta inhabited by Nagas waa con- 
templated. The only alternative to this policy 
seemed the establishment of a chain of 
outposts and the appointment of special 
officers in charge of the hills. A compromise 
between these two positions resulted in the 
division of the region into the fully admini- 
stered Naga Hills District, a tribal zone over 
which the government exercised loose control, 
and a completely independent and partly 
unexplored srea along the Burmese frontier. 
Readers of Verrier Elwin’s anthology will be 
able to gain an understanding of the events 
leading up to this situation without having to 
delve into rare books and periodicals un- 
obtainable outside one or two libraries in 
Britain and India. 


GO. VON FUREBR-HAIMENDORE 


Ropert L. HanpGBAavEg, Jr.: The 
Nadars of Tamilnad: the pohtical 
culture of a community wn change. xv, 
314 pp., 10 plates. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1969. $8.75. (Hnglish agents : 
IBEG Ltd. 84s.) 


As an instance of the social mobility that is 
& feature of recent Indian history, the career 
of K. Kamaraj Nadar is perhaps the most 
notable. 

Mr. Hardgrave chose wisely in picking the 
community in Tamilnad called NGtar for his 
important study in social mobility and change 
for, from being among the most depreesed and 
polluted & oentury and a half ago, this caste 
has made immense progress in self-advance- 
ment. 
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Two of the reasons for this, missionary 
activity and, on the part of the Nadara them- 
selves, a sense of cohesion and a determination 
to change their lot, are mghtly emphasized in 
this book. 

The author's suggestion of an ‘ equilibrium 
between economic status and ritual rank’ 
(p. 6) 18 hard to justify, particularly within a 
caste, and he is wise to qualify this by saying 
(1bid.) that the system of caste ‘ has guaranteed 
the Brahmin his ritual rank against the vagaries 
of economic change’. Not only are many 
Brahmans inferior to non-Brahmans in econo- 
mic status but, within Brahman communities 
themselves, those of ritual significance such as 
Sastris, arcakas, and vaidtkas are frequently 
economically inferior to those Brahmans who 
are in business or the professions or, more 
traditionally, mirdsdars. 

To the political divisions, geographic barriers, 
lack of roads, and territorial segmentation 
advanced by Mr. Hardgrave as reasons for the 
lack of ‘ over-arching association embracing all 
members of a particular caste’ must be added 
linguistic barriers. Only this can explain the 
successful survival of, say, Telugu-speaking 
communities in Madursi and Tanjore Districts 
as identifiable groups until our own day. 
Moreover ıt is well known that traditionally 
Brahmans did not marry across Imguistic 
houndaries. 

There follows a most interesting account of 
the cultivation and uses of the palmyra palm. 
I acknowledge personal bias in regretting the 
absence from this account of the name 
Borassus flabellifer L. Also 1n ch. 1 18 discussed 
the origin and the two main divisions of the 
Nadars, Papaiyeri and Natan, both go depen- 
dent upon the palm. Mr. Hardgrave shows 
that they were nob outoastes in the fullest 
sense. He then moves on to early missionary 
accounts and traces their influence upon the 
Nadars (ch. i, pp. 38-42, and ch. i). The 
author shows how the affair of the wearing of 
the breast-oloth by the Nadars became an 
igsue in which they joined forces with the mus- 
Bionaries against the Naira, the Travancore 
government, and the British authorities, all 
anxious to preserve the status quo (pp. 55-70). 
Mr. Hardgrave clearly demonstrates how the 
wearing of this cloth was a happy conjunotion of 
status symbol and Christian-inspired decorum 

Some of the over-reactive accounts of the 
Nadar origins make singular reading. A Nadar 
who took the name of Pandion (acknowledging 
Ptolemy ?) claimed in a petition to Thurston 
in 1901 that the community was descended 
from Noah via one of Noah’s grandsons, Atri 
(p. 88). Unfortunately, we are told, Thurston’s 
near-convietion of the truth of this was sub- 
sequently sabotaged while he was on leave by 
his Brahman assistant 1 
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If Christianity was one factor in Nadar 
advancement, the foundation of the com- 
munity’s association, the Ndtar Mahüjana 
Samajam, in 1910, was another. Mr. Hardgrave 
has an interesting chapter, v, upon this, and 
shows that its connexion was with the more 
urbanized members of the caste. In the same 
chapter he rather ocursorily mentions the 
foundmg by 8. B. Adityan of the Tamil daily 
paper, Tinatiant: (p. 149). Surely this, which 
came to have the largest circulation of any 
Tamil newspaper, was proof of the way the 
Nadars had progressed. The author then 
gives an account of the career of K. Kamaraj. 

Of Mr. Hardgrave’s closing chapters, vi and 
vii discuss the interrelationship of the com- 
munity and Tamul politics, and ch. vni seta 
out five Nadar life-histories. There are three 
appendixes and a useful gloasary, bibliography, 
and index. 

This is a very well produced and well 
documented book, features which perhaps 
excuse the fair number of hterals that occur 
even in well-known words such as the place- 
name Madurai. Also Sivite (passim) is perhaps 
unnecessary, as we have Saivite and Sivaite 
already. In these days of printers’ reluctance 
concerning the appearance of footnotes as 
footnotes, it was welcome to ses that the Unr- 
versity of California Press did not ahrink from 
these, showing great consideration for the 
reader. Mr. Hardgrave deserves our thanks 
for a most useful and interesting book. 


J. R. MARR 


Aziz AHMAD and G. E. von GRUNEBAUM 
(ed.): Muslim self-statement in Indta 
and Pakistan, 1857-1968. x, 240 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1970. 
DM 68. 


This collection of texts of ‘ self-statement '— 
expressions of views upon major questions of 
Muslim theology, metaphysics, jurisprudence, 
and politics—published under the auspices of 
Near Eastern Center, University of California, 
Los Angeles, makes curious reading. It 15 an 
exhibition of the intellectual furniture of 
Muslims of the subcontinent through the past 
century, with many quaint pieces reminding us 
of dusty and forgotten corners of the English 
heritage. One might compile a similar antho- 
logy of ‘ Anglican self-statement ' consisting of 
pieces by Matthew Arnold, Bishop Wilberforce, 
Bishop Colenso, a British Israeslite—perhaps 
Colonel Waddell after his Lamaist phase, 
Robert Bridges, Sir William Joynson-Hioks, 
Sir Winston Churchill, and Harold Macmillan, 
together with some recent White Papers and 
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pieces of ecclesiastical constitution-making : 
the total impact of the arguments, considered 
1n vacuo, would be not dissimilar to that of 
thease writangs, with synchroniams in the 
development of thought and m the changes of 
intellectual fashion; and with rather fewer 
examples of the direct influence of the Anglican 
polemiaste upon their Indo-Muslim brethren. 
Yet the evolving Anghoan tradition—leaving 
aside the fact that the Church of England and 
1s dissenting competitors have lost most of 
their flocks—has not been placed by the 
processes of history in a position where the 
reconcilation of ite tenete with modern 
knowledge or with modern political conditions 
18 a matter of urgency. The situation has been 
quite different for Muslims of the Indian sub- 
continent during this century of ‘ self-state- 
ment’: and however madequate or unaccept- 
able the arguments of their literati may be, the 
advocates of almost every point of view deserve 
sympathy on account of the gravity of their 
dilemmas. 

These ‘ gobbeta" may be thought to suffer 
from an inadequate explanation of their 
context, the immediate political pressures and 
objectives which led, say, Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
or Iqbal or Jinnah to their drastio reformula- 
tions of Islamic ideals. Nevertheless this 
selection provides, as was intended, a very 
useful set of readings in the history of the ideas 
which accompanied the changes in the political 
fortanes of the Muslims of the Indian sub- 
continent. 

The texts begin with Sir Sayyd Ahmad 
Khàn's revolutionary attempt at an individua- 
list and fundamentalist approach to Qur’anic 
exegesis, arguing that his fundamentalist 
beliefs were consonant with what modern 
science had revealed regarding the natural 
world. ‘There is no matter mn the Koran 
disagreeing with the law of nature’ (p. 30). 
* For [the Koran] ıs the vurd af Gad (word of 
God) perfectly in agreement with the virk df 
Gad (work of God)’ (p. 39). A traditionalist 
reply to this was given by Mawlàn& Abū 
'l-Qàsim Nünotawi, in which the long- 
established safeguards against individualist 
reinterpretation of the Qur'an are re-stated. A 
few passages of N&notawi's tract are olear, but 
taken as a whole this text—the only statement 
in the whole anthology of traditional Sunni 
belief untouched by modernist influences—is 
an almost impenetrable piece of high scholastic 
gobbledygook, the unenviable task of transiat- 
ing which befell Dr. Peter Hardy. Nànotawi's 
main concerns, where he is mntellimble, are to 
combat Sir Sayyid’s influence and to attack the 
presumptions concerning the validity of md- 
vidualist interpretation which underlie the 
propositions which Sir Sayyid advanoed. 
Nanotawis tract would appear to be not so 
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much a refutation of the actual arguments 
which Sir Sayyid advanced as a rival pro- 
nunciamento; in whioh, as one suspects, even 
traditional scholastic processes of reasoning 
have largely been replaced by a comminatory 
incantation of learned and hallowed phrases. 
However, perhaps the editors, who have 
‘revised and abridged’ Dr. Hardy’s tranala- 
tion, are partly to blame for the apparent 
irrelevance of Nanotawi’s polemic. A com- 
parison with the original text (see T'asfiyai 
ai-'aqü 4d, 3-5) makes it clear that they are in 
error in beheving that the document to which 
N&notawi rephed (ie. the letter to Pirji 
Muhammad *Ánf) ‘reproduced with some 
alterations’ the other credo of Sir Sayyid 
translated earlier in the volume (i.e. the letter 
to Muhsm al-Mulk). Both letters have 15 
propositions or theses, of which the first three 
in each are identical in substance: the remain- 
ing 12 do not correspond. The tenor of Sir 
Sayyid’s propositions in the translated letter 
is ontological, primarily concerned with the 
definition of the being and attributes of God, 
and of the authority of His Messenger and of 
the Holy Book: in the much shorter letter 
which attracted Nanotawi’s refutation, the 
propositions are in intention an attack on the 
sanctity of traditional exegesis. In the transla- 
tion, as here pubhshed, the theses which 
Nanotawi was rejecting remain unformulated. 
The statements of the editors that Sir Sayyid’s 
exegesis was ' written in 1880-1895" (p. 25) 
and that Nanotawfs denunciation of this 
exegesis was published m 1890 (p. 60, n.) 
clearly need to be reconciled. 

Some of the remaining pieces in the volume 
are not impressive as ' Belf-statementa '—the 
etymological dabblings of the Mahdi of Q&di&n, 
the blithe degutting of Islamio history by Amir 
‘Ali, or the debating society view of the world 
of Mawliné Muhammad ‘Ali speaking with 
George Lansbury in the chair: but even in 
these cases the standards of argument and of 
the use of English are such as to put to shame 
many current Indian and Pakistani academic 
productions. Other pieces reproduced here are 
dignified and sometimes moving—Chirigh 
'Al's attack upon the authority of Aadith, 
which to-day shows few mgns of having been 
written—in  English—in the 1880’s; Abi 
'-Kalàm Áz&d's exposition of the transoen- 
dence and the anthropomorphio attributes of 
God; and Mawlàn& Mawdüudls and Ayyüb 
Khān’s expressions of their diverse political 
aims. In practical politics Mawlüna Mawdüdi's 
influence was, and possibly still is, bloody and 
disastrous: but his finely organized prose, here 
translated by Charles J. Adams, enables us to 
realize the appeal to mobs of the poor and the 
pious of his covenanting zeal for ‘ the oblitera- 
tion of all corrupt governments’ which would 
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result in the establishment of the rule of the 
righteous 
The poems in this anthology are well chosen. 
Ralph Russell has made a prose rendering of 
Hal's Musaddas with his usual skill Iqbal is 
represented by excerpts from Arberry’s trans- 
lation of the Jüvid-nàma and by two Urdu 
poems translated by V. G Kiernan. The first 
of these 18 the celebrated piece on the mosque 
of Córdoba. Though not free of minor mis- 
interpretations, this is an outetanding rendering 
into English of poetry in an oriental language. 
Mr. Kiernan has imitated Iqbál's unusual metre 
cse oen ore uan 
3p qe ae pata ree 
producing in English a sequence of accentual 
‘ elegiac pentameters ' with oaesura, a possibly 
hitherto undiscovered but eminently con- 
ventional verse-form, which 1s matched by 4 
carefully neo-Victoman diction : 
‘Colour or stone and brick, music and song 
or speech, 
Only the heart's warm blood feeds such 
marvels of craft... 
Here stands his inmost self manifest in your 
stones, 
Fire of passionate days, rapture of melting 
nights, 
Here his high station displayed, here his 
Ilugh-mountmg thoughts, 
Here his joy and desire, self-abasement and 
pride...’. 
The manner of the translation calls attention to 
an important aspect of Iqb&l's poetic style, the 
transference of the inner substance of English 
nineteenth-century poetry—particularly that 
of Tennyson—mto the verbal framework of 
Indo-Persian poetic tradition. Mr. Kiernan’s 
version is an English poem in its own nght, not 
quite Tennysonian but curiously similar to the 
work of Tennyson’s most talented epigoni, such 
neglected masters as Roden Noel and Lord de 
Tabley. 
SIMON DIGBY 


J. Duncan M DzmnnEgTT: A criteque 
of modern Hindu law. xlvii, 460 pp. 
Bombay. N. M. Tripathi Private Ltd., 
1970. Rs. 35. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Sweet and Maxwell. £4.) 


Indian judges, dons, praotitioners, and 
advanced law students will enjoy 1eading this 
book as much as the author enjoyed writing 
it, for it is the most mteresting book on the 
subject ın print. The author is famihar with 
the Sanskrit juristic hterature; he seems to 
know every :eported case ; he knows India and 
its people. He says he is addressing the 
150,000 Indian lawyers and laymen concerned 
with the law; he deserves a wider circle of 
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readers, for he deals in an original way with 
the personal law of several hundred million 
persons, but one i18 obliged to regret that, 
outside India, the number of persons likely to 
be interested in the Hindu law is hkely to 
decrease. This is the author's third major work 
on the subject; his earlier books set out the 
law as 16 18 or was. No number of an Indian 
law journal is now complete without the 
author's comments on recent decisions in 
Hindu law and when Mr. Justice X leaves the 
bench for his minor zamindari, instead of the 
conventional garland of marigolds, he now 
receives an appreciation by the author of 
"Mr. Justice X’s contribution to the Hindu 
law ' in the Journal of the Indian Law Institute. 
But these publications do not afford scope for 
a comprehensive exposition of what the author 
thinks the Hindu law ought to be and nobody 
else is hkely to undertake such a task. He 
welcomes disagreement with his viewa, which 
will certainly stimulate thought and dissenting 
opinions but the author has said nothing which 
is not fair and constructive comment. 

The heads of ch. ni-x are the familiar titles 
to the various branches of the law but the 
presentation is not compartmentalized. ‘The 
author deals with each problem as a whole, 
regarding it as counsel must do before advising 
a client. He examines cases from the stand- 
point of the judge and the suitor in different 
walks of hfe; he seems to find no difficulty in 
reading the mind of the peasant and the judge. 

He awards no credit for legislataon intended 
to umpress the Chinese or the Russians; he 
does not advocate the retention of myths hke 
the pious obligation or the religious basis of 
adoption. Instead he defines three classes of 
norms, one of general application, a second 
applicable to Indian conditions, and a third 
applicable to Hindus. He proceeds to evaluate 
legislation, whether by a formal exercise of 
legislative power or by a court deciding & case 
otherwise than by the straightforward applica- 
tion of a statutory rule, using the norms as 
touchstones. No reasonable exception can be 
taken to the norms or the use of them, which 
has produced an objeotivity of judgement, not 
always found in the work of writers on legal 
subjecta, who me inclined to favour those 
parte of the law which mterest them most. 

Though the Hindu Code 18 fully dealt with, 
the joint family 18 not neglected. The author 
rejects suggestions that it is out-of-date or 
breaking down or unsuitable in modern in- 
dustrial or commercial enterprise. On the 
contrary he maintams that it is an excellent 
instrument for running a large busmess; he 
has some interesting contributions to the 
problem of allotment of the earnings of a 
coparcener, who, to secure an administrative 
position in a commercial undertaking, has been 
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obliged to seek financial aid from the family 
funds. Whatever part of the law is under 
consideration, the jomt family cannot be 
ignored or belittled. The typical Hindu 1s & 
coparcener, possibly a karta, and those who 
advocate the abolition of the joint family 
should not forget that the kariá usually does 
competently a lot of welfare work, which, if 
he were relieved of his duties, would have to 
be done at no small expense by the state. The 
absence of any case law on the Hindu Adop- 
tion and Maintenance Act, 1956, dealing with 
orders of maintenance of dependants, is evi- 
dence of good work by kartas. The provisions 
of the Hindu Succession Act, 1956, under which 
the interest in jomt property of a coparcener, 
who dies intestate leaving a female herr, de- 
volves as though it were separate property, 
hke other new provisions intended to benefit 
females, add to the karta’s burdens. 

Having abandoned the sástrio schemes of 
inheritance, why has the legislature not adopted 
the simple common principles that descendants 
exclude ascendants, ascendants collaterals, and 
the nearer the more remote? Why were the 
rules of mheritance to a female so drafted that 
(for instance) the proposita’s deceased hus- 
band’s sister’s son (in all probability an utter 
stranger) succeeds before her parenta ? 

Though there are interesting comments on 
mahants’ activities as money-lendera and tax 
evasion, the most mteresting chapter deals 
with marriage and divorce. Apart from resti- 
tution of conjugal rights, there were no 
matrimonial causes before 1956, when the 
Hindu Marriage Act was passed, with the 
professed intention of righting wrongs which 
women had suffered for centuries. The provi- 
sions to meet the major difficulties in married 
life probably operate satisfactorily for the 
' intelligentsia ’, when each spouse is capable of 
earning a hving, but the majority of Indians 
are agriculturists, great or small, direct or 
indirect, and their number 18 increasing faster 
than the urban population. Among them a 
woman may still be a pawn in negotiations 
between families, marriage may stall be essen- 
tially a dynastic lnk between families, and 
matrimonial remedies a new device for a family 
to put pressure on the other. 

Indian judges are inured to hard swearing 
and the Hindu Marriage Act has filled the 
‘armoury of inter-familial fending’ with 
allegations of activities on which the most 
successful writers of pornography could not 
improve. The judges don’t believe them; 
possibly nobody does but the bandymg of such 
charges in a court of law 18 certainly not in 
the public interest and the author has sug- 
gestions for dealing with this situation which 
deserve consideration. 

A. GLEDHILL 
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H. C. L. Merat: Land and the 
constitution in India. (Southern Asian 
Institute Series.) xv, 321 pp. New 
York and London. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. $10, 90s. 


As ite title indicates, this book 18 primarily 
ooneerned with the development of the 
Indian fundamental nght to compensation for 
expropriation by government. As such, it 
wil be compulsory reading for studente of 
Indian law and politica. It also goes a long way 
towards being a report on the state of the 
Indian nation and, as such, it will interest the 
general reader, for the subject is dealt with in 
the light of much wider considerations than 
would be found in a legal commentary. The 
leading cases are discussed in language 
easily intelligible to the general reader, 
alternative and dissenting views being cleaily 
indicated. Numerous official and private 
reports have been digested and inoluded. 
Criticism is constructive and benign. Being an 
American lawyer, the author has a greater 
understanding than other commentators of the 
inevitable difficulties of working a federal 
constitution with a Bull of Rights, enforceable 
by the courts. 

The early chapters deal mamly with 
‘agrarian reform’. Though the Britash 
treated the zamindürs generously, Congress 
was not hostile to them until they opposed 
Congress candidates m the elections of 1937. 
The ‘demand for a Bill of Rights became 
prominent in 1929 and was pressed while the 
prehminary work on the Government of 
India Act, 1935, was proceeding. English 
lawyers had fundamental objections to the 
demand. British Indian pohoy had sustained 
righta to equality before the law and, in 
publio employment, freedom of movement, to 
hold property and to follow an avocation, of 
religion and proteotion of minorities but the 
rights of speech and assembly were less freo. 
However, the Act of 1935 included, in s. 290, 
& provision that no person should be deprived 
of his property save for a public purpose and 
by a law giving compensation, either by 
fixing the amount or specifying the principles 
for determining it. 

The Government of India Act, 1919, had 
created a measure of autonomy in the pro- 
vinces, which was enhanced by the Act of 1935. 
This, the outnumbering of the urban by the 
rustic population and the allocation by the 
Act of 1935 of land and almost everything 
connected with ıt to the provinoes resulted in 
@ concentration of powers in the provinces, 
continued by the Constitution. The centre 
makes plans but the states have to execute 
them. Some state legislatures, mainly elected 
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from among themselves by well-to-do culti- 
vators, were in no hurry to pass legislation 
clobbering zamindárs, fixing ceilings, enforcing 
personal cultivation, and pampering tenants, 
and the local officials were not conspicuous 
for their zeal in implementing 1t. The well-to- 
do oultivators lumited the efficacy of this 
legislation by distributing their acres among 
their relations, getting their estates declared to 
be plantations or too efficiently managed for 
interference, by accepting ‘voluntary’ sur- 
renders of tenancies and, when all else failed, 
moving the courts to declare the legislation 
void for 1epugnancy to the fundamental right 
to compensation. Some of the mightier 
landlords have been put down from their 
Beats but the hungry have not been filled with 
good things. The main beneficiaries have been 
the middle class. Under the British, the 
agricultural classes were under-taxed, com- 
pared with other classes and the states seem 
determined to keep it so, though the centre 18 
hard put to it to secure sufficient money to 
implement ita plans. 

The Constituent Assembly, having been 
indirectly elected by provincial legislators, 
elected by 28 5% of the population, included 
sufficient members convinced of the sacro- 
sanctity of their own property to hold s. 299 
of the Act of 1935 m high regard but others 
favoured the abolition of zamindári ond 
1ecognized that it was not economically 
possible to pay full compensation. Some of the 
zamindadi+ abolition legislation had been 
enacted and other Acta were pending when 
the Constitution came into force. Agreement 
between the conflicting views was not poasible 
and a decision was postponed until the 
Congress members had been mduced to vote 
for a ‘ compromise ’, considered at one of the 
Assembly's later seamons, at which pleas for 
removing its ambiguities were ignored. Pandit 
Nehru maintained that ‘eminent lawyers’ 
had advised him that oompensation would 
be a matter for the legislatures only; other 
members and the oonstitutional adviser 
thought otherwise and 1t 18 significant that the 
‘ compromise ’ itself included clauses protecting 
pending and enacted legislation from avoidance 
by the courts The ‘ compromise ’, partly a re- 
production of s. 299 of the Act of 1935, became 
Art. 31 of the Constitution and when the ques- 
tion came before it, the Supreme Court held 
that ‘ compensation’ meant the market value. 

What followed reminds one that not once 
nor twice in India’s story the executave and 
legislature have endeavoured to erect barriers 
to exclude the jursdiction of the courte and 
the courta have driven a coach and four with 
post-horns blaring through the barriers. 
Parlament has been industrious in amending 
Art. 31. Certam categories of legislation 
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interfering with private property have been 
armour-plated and a large number of ordinary 
laws have been given ad hoc constitutional 
validity, an Indian constitutional device, not 
generaly used elsewhere, which the author 
condemns as, unlike approval or disapproval 
by the court, it indicates no principle applicable 
to the question whether a law is constitutional 
or not. He maintains that, in a welfare state, 
a distinction must be drawn between mter- 
ference with property rights for which com- 
pensation should be paid and interference for 
which ıt should not, such as the American 
distinction between ‘eminent domain’ laws 
and ‘ police power’ laws, separated by a thin 
jagged line. 

In 1967 Golak Nath, head of a family of 
agriculturiste in the Panjab, which had been 
dilatory in taking steps to limit the effect of an 
agricultural reform law, moved the Supreme 
Court to declare the law void. He failed but 
the Supreme Court, reversing earlier decisions, 
held that constitutional amendment of the 
fundamental rights was not possible but 
invoked the American doctrine of * progpeotive 
overruling ' to justify refusal to apply it to the 
instant case. Comment on this decision from 
lawyers has generally been hostile but the 
author pomts out that what was said about 
amending the fundamental nghta was obiter 
or at beet notice as to how future cases would 
be dealt with. The legislature seems to have 
had some sympathy for the Supreme Court for 
& private member's Bill to make any part of 
the Constitution amendable was referred to & 
Joint Seleot Committee, which recommended 
that amendments of the fundamental righta 
should require ratification by at least half of 
the state legislatures. 

Having completed the legislation effeoting 
the ‘green revolution’, the state legislatures 
turned their attention to legislation enabling 
the implementation of urban development 
plans by providing compensation for acquired 
land on a less generous scale than that available 
under the Land Acquisition Aot, 1894. "This 
faied badly m the High Courts, which held 
that that compensation was ‘illusory’ or 
calculated on ‘irrelevant’ data or that the 
laws were ‘colourable’. But in 1960 the 
Supreme Court reversed this tendency by 
recognizing compensation caloulated on the 
market value on the date of intimating 
intention to appropriate as legitimate. Then 
in 1970 the Bank Nationalsation Act was 
struck down, partly for violation of the nght 
to equality before the law and partly because 
compensation was ‘illusory’ or determined 
on ‘urelevant’ principles. In the same 
year the legislation to deprive the Princes of 
their privy purses was avoided, mainly for 
repugnancy to Art. 31. 
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Obviously the law on this subject is m an 
untidy mess but the author sees no reason for 
despair. This battle between Government- 
Parliament and the courts is only one of many 
games of ‘ I'm king of the castle’ played since 
the Constitution came into force. It ıs & 
familiar feature in a country with a Constitu- 
tion like India's. There have been faults on 
both sides; on the Government-Parliument 
side abuse of power in the long period of 
Congress hegemony and bad draftmanship; 
on the other side illiberal construction of the 
Constitution and preference for conceptual 
arguments rather than facing up to necessities. 
With political maturity the supreme organs of 
the state will give each other more accommoda- 
tion than they have in the past. 


A. GLEDHILL 


C. H. B. Reynoups (ed.): An anthology 
of Sinhalese literature up to 1815, 
selected by the UNESCO National 
Commission of Ceylon. (UNESCO 
Collection of Representative Works, 
Sinhalese Series.) 377 pp., front., 
7 plates. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1970. £4.50. 


How badly this book was needed appears 
from ite bibliography. From the whole of 
Sinhalese literature up to 1816 (which I shall 
call ‘ classical’) only four books of translation 
mto English had previously been published; 
and even of these not one is both physically 
and intellectually accessible to the non- 
specialist. The present volume contains 
840 pp. of translations from 22 olassical 
Sinhalese works, selected by a committee of 
Sinhalese savants. Each translation is the 
work of two hands, a native Sinhalese speaker 
and a native English speaker (though in fact 
some contributors are virtually bilingual). 
Mr. Reynolds, the editor, is jomt translator 
with T. Rajapatirana of extracta from 2 works, 
covering 120 pp.; im contrast H. Peiris and 
L. C. Van Geyzel have translated extracts 
from 13 works, covering 117 pp., and H. 
Jayasinghe with Van Geyzel 2 more works 
(20 pp.); most of the balanos is by V. and 
C. B. Cooke; the other translators involved 
are D. E. Hettiaratohi, 8. Paranavitana, and 
W. G. Archer. Thus although 10 individual 
translators were involved, most of the work 1s 
by three couples, so that spelling and termi- 
nology could perhaps have been standardized. 
Only two of the translations have previously 
appeared elsewhere (I rely on the information 
in the book). The editor has also contributed 
a general introduction (9 pp.), brief mtroduc- 
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tuons (usually less than a page) to each 
Sinhalese work translated, an appendix on 
Sinhalese metre, and a glossary. There are 
very few footnotes. Of the plates only two are 
original. 

Choice for an anthology 18 & matter of taste, 
but one can ask whether this selection is fairly 
representative. It :8. A great deal of classical 
Sinhalese prose literature i8 translation or 
close paraphrase of surviving Pali texte, mostly 
commentaries on the Theravüdin canon, and 
poets too have generaly used themes from 
those sources. This is not at all to say that the 
dominant flavour is always religious: some 
prose authors are primarily writers of good 
stories; most poets used the Buddhist themes 
as pegs on which to hang descriptions, in the 
tradition of Sanskrit kávya, of the beauties of 
nature, women, etc. However, given that both 
subject-matter and atylistic convention are 
largely inherited from India, in an anthology 
of Sinhalese literature I would have tried to 
choose more pieoes which were distinctively 
Ceylonese in form and content. From this 
point of view, the selections from the Sad- 
dharmilamdkiraya, which deal with the national 
hero Dutugamunu, are feloitous; but a long 
extract from an eighteenth-century Sinhalese 
translation of ' The questions of King Milinda ', 
twice well translated into English from the 
Pal, seems a bad choice, however elegant the 
language of the Sinhalese version. If the last 
two centuries of the period were under- 
represented, how about a secular poem lke 
the Imgirist-hatana ‘The war against the 
English’? The absence of war poetry from 
the anthology is surprising, and this account 
of a gory Britash defeat would have added 
balance and interest. But perhaps I should not 
erticze a selection which conspicuously 
refuses to be influenced by those strident 
voices which try to munimuze the Indian 
element in Sinhalese culture. 

The translations have the cardinal virtue of 
accuracy: my sampling discovered no mis- 
takes. No leas important, they are readable. 
The style is fairly homogeneous throughout 
the book; nothing very ambitious has been 
attempted. The verse ıs translated into 
prose or free verse, and there 1s only one brief 
appearance of that démodé embellishment, 
rhyme (though most Sinhalese poems are 
rhymed). Only Reynolds and Rajapatirans in 
their Amédvatura passages, where they adopt 
a mildly archaio style to match the original, 
are clearly aiming to convey a distinotive 
linguistic favour. Their translation, like some 
of the others, tends to be a bit long-winded, 
probably because of an admirable desire to be 
expheit. For example, Sesu daruvo pitat 
vüht, literally ‘ (The) remamung boys became 
out’, is translated, ‘Then the other young 
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men that were there were cast out from the 
master’s favour’ (p. 68). It might have been 
worth inoluding some passages literally 
translated, or as close to literally as would be 
intelligible in Enghsh, to provide literary 
information and aesthetac contrast. Un- 
fortunately the only poem of more than one 
stanza to be published in full, the Sdlalshins- 
sandésaya, reads the least well—though the 
translation has been twice published previously. 

Although this book appears in the UNESCO 
series of representative works, unfortunately 
it does not seem to be aimed at the general 
reader. Certamly it is unlikely to reach him— 
the price precludes that. Had the book been 
planned for him, ıt would presumably have 
included a general introduction to Theravada 
Buddhism, the subject of nearly every extract. 
The general reader would require a note on 
Sinhalese pronunciation (a mere lack of dis- 
critics 28 insufficient) and other linguistic 
help: the a&mple and (where they exist) 
anghoized spellings adopted by some con- 
tributors would have been used throughout, 
proper names would have appeared ın one 
form only rather than varying (as the editor 
warns us) between Kapilavastu and Kimbulvat, 
eto.; and compound names would have been 
consistently dissolved, e.g. Vihara Maha Devi 
for Viharamahadevi. Finally, the book would 
have been much shorter, both to appear leas 
formidable and to keep down the price. 

The Orientalist, on the other hand, using the 
book in & library, will welcome ita bulk, 
though he might have swapped some pages of 
translation for a few more scholarly contribu- 
tions on the level of the excellent metrical 
appendix, complete with melodic patterns of 
recitation. There 1s no attempt to provide any 
learned apparatus, for instance by identifying 
the Pali passages of which many of the prose 
extracta are translations. It would have been 
interesting to compare, even m translation, 
a Sinhalese extract with ite Pali original. The 
professional reader may be irked by the laok 
of standardized transliteration (long a 18 
variously printed as a, á, d, and aa), by such 
compromise forms as ‘Taxalaa’ (between 
normal academio ‘ Taksali’ and anglicized 
‘Taxile’), and by such quirks as ‘by the 
laadi' (p. 66), translating Pali tadind ‘ by 
such a one’ (referring to the Buddha). If 
long vowels are to be marked, neither profes- 
sional nor layman is likely to agree with the 
editor in preferring ‘ Siitaa ' to ‘ Sith’; would 
a reader educated enough to be looking at the 
book be unable to cope with the macron ? 

But these last criticisms are pedantic. I en- 
joyed the book, and welcome ita publication. 
But then I already have a specialized interest. 
It is a pity that the book has been unimagina- 
tively planned, so that ite price alone makes it 
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unlikely to reach beyond the congregation of 
those already converted to Zeilanicophily. 


RIOHARD GOMBRIOH 


Materialy po tstorts + filologii tsentral noy 
Azis. Vyp. 4. (Akademiya Nauk 
SSSR. Sibirskoe Otdelenie. Buryat- 
skiy Fihal Trudy Buryatskogo In- 
stituta Obshchestvennykh Nauk, Vyp. 
12. Seriya Vostokovednaya.) 217 pp. 
+ errata slip. Ulan-Ude: [Buryat- 
skiy Institut Obshchestvennykh 
Nauk], 1970. Rbls. 1.24. 


The first three issues of this series were 
briefly noted in BSOAS, xxxm, 2, 1970, 
453-4. The present volume of studies in the 
field of the history and philology of Central 
Asia is devoted almost exclusively to Mongolian 
and ‘Tibetan studies, and contains nine articles 
(stat’s), 15 shorter articles (materialy + 
soobshchensya), and three book renews. 

The first five articles deal with aspeota of the 
hfe and work of the nmeteenth-century 
Russian Orientalist V. P. Vasil'ev. Then 
K. M. Gerasimova writes on the lamaist 
transformation of animus ideas. R. E. Pubaev 
discusses the biography of Tsongkhapa by the 
Chahar Gebshi Blo bzan te’ul k'rims: the 
article was completed too late to take account 
of Dr. R. Kaschewsky's edition of the work, 
Das Leben des lamaistischen Heiligen Tsong- 
khapa Blo-bza^A-grags-pa, Bonn, 1967, though 
Pubaev mentions it as a postscript. K. 
Sedlátek deals with problems of aspect and 
tense in some verbal constructaons in the 
modern Tibetan language, and N. D. Bolso- 
khoeva writes on the thirteenth-century 
Tibetan work Ses-bya rab-tu gsal, Russiantzed 
as Yasnoe znanse. 

The shorter articles are as follows. Z. 
Tagarov writes on the popular movement in 
Mongolia in the 1870's umng documents in 
the Irkutek state archives. He is concerned 
partioularly with the attitude of Mongols 
towards the Dungan rebellion. Sh. B. Chimit- 
dorzhiev writes on an account of the foreign 
policy of the emperor K'ang.hsi entitled 
Engke amuyulang gayan-u bodulya-yin bičig, of 
which a copy kept in the State Library, Ulan 
Bator has been heavily exploited in recent 
years by Mongolian historians. This appears, 
though there is no opportunity to check the 
texta, to be a translation of P*ing-ting shuo-mo 
fang-lieh. D. Ts. Batuev writes on the problem 
of the Mongol market at the end of the nine- 
teenth and beginning of the twentieth cen- 
turiee; G. G. Banchikov on the women's 
movement in the Mongolian People’s Republico ; 
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Ts. B. Teydendambaev on unknown Buryat 
chronicles; D. D. Dorzhiev on early monu- 
ments of Buryat writing and on old Buryat 
chancery practice; R. E. Pubaev on the 
Tibetan-Sikh treaty of 1842; A. D. Urzhanov 
on & shamanist prayer (serzhema) in Tibetan, 
used in the oult of the obo of Bukha-noyon ; 
4. Tagarov on three letters of P. I. Kafarov 
(Palladius). 

Two articles deserve fuller attention. 
T. Ts. Tudenova writes on the Ts. Zh. Zham- 
tsarano archive in the manuscript division of 
the Buryat Institute of Socal Sciences (the 
institute responsible for the present publica- 
tion) at Ulan-Ude. Most of Zhamtsarano’s 
literary heritage is to be found in the Leningrad 
division of the Institute of the Peoples of 
Asia of the U.S.S.R. and Tudenova quotes two 
articles in Russian dealing with this collection. 
We may refer also to the easily accesmble 
article by Academician Rintchen, ‘ L'héritage 
scientifique du professeur Zamoarano’, in 
Ceniral Astatic Journal, rv, 3, 1959, 198-206. 
Amongst the items in the Ulan-Ude collectuon 
are eight notebooks containing Zhamtearano's 
journals and notes of his expeditions and 
studies for the years between 1903 and 1909. 
These consist of some 740 pp. 1n all. There are 
also galleys of the third, so far unpublished, 
volume of Obraztsy narodnoy  slovesnosts 
Mongolov and some personal documents. 
Tudenova concludes her brief description by 
saying that all the papers on folk-lore, ethno- 
graphy, history, and shamanism are of great 
academio importance and merit careful study 
and pubhostion. One may hope that this is 
more than just a hint of future activities in 
Ulan-Ude. 

B. D. Daksanova writes about the archive of 
the little-known Buryat scholar G. D. Natsov 
who was a collector of materials on Buddhism, 
shamanism, history, and ethnography. She 
has pieced together some information about his 
life and shows that Nataov, born in 1912, flrat 
received a full monastic training, studying 
both Mongol and Tibetan, and attaming the 
degree of manramba or doctor of medicine. 
After the revolution he also studied in Moscow 
at the Communist University of the Toilers 
of the East, and in Leningrad at the Oriental 
Institute. He took an active part in the 
building of the new Sociahst culture of the 
Buryat people during the period of the cultural 
revolutaon in the Buryat A.S.8.R., and from 
1929 worked in the historical and ethno- 
graphical section of the Buryat Mongol 
Institute of Culture. He later worked in the 
Ulan-Ude Central Museum and directed the 
anti-religious division there. In 1939 and 
1940 he worked in the Anti-religious Museum 
in Ulan-Ude. He died of wounds received in 
the second World War in 1942. The materials 
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he left behind, all in Old Mongol, have so far 
not been studied at all. 

The archive of Nateov's work consista of 
some 300 items, made up of: (1) notes on 
shamanism, 39 items; (2) notes on lamaism, 
11l items; (3) history of the Buryat datsans, 
51 items; (4) notes on ethnography, 19 1tems; 
(5) maternal on atheism, 4 items; (6) notes on 
folk-lore, 19 items; (7) hterature, 2 items; 
(8) bibliography, 4 items; (9) archaeology, 
6 items; (10) Tibetan medicine, 3 items; 
(11) material on Christianity, 3 items; (12) 
various, 21 stems. 

It is intended to publish a list of the titles of 
all Nateov's works, together with a Russian 
translation of some of them, in a forthcoming 
collection, 

Two articles on archaeology follow, E. A. 
Khamzina on late iron age graves in western 
Zabaykaliya, and P. B. Konovalov on Hunnish 
burials m southern Zabaykaliya. The final 
article, by R. N. Dugarov, is a list, in Tibetan 
and Russian translation, of the Tibetan 
historical works recorded in the book ' Debter 
Jamiso! which was exploited by the late 
A. I. Vostrikov in his monograph on Tibetan 
historical literature. This article anticipates a 
full edition of * Debter Jamtso’ which 18 being 
prepared for publication between 1969 and 
1975. 

C. R. BAWDEN 


GRÉGOIRE FRUMKIN: Archaeology m 
Soviet Central Asia. (Handbuch der 
Orientalistik. Siebente Abt.: Kunst 
und Archaologie. Dritter Bd.: Inner- 
asien. Erster Abschnitt.) xvui, 217 
pp. 58 plates, 8 maps -- corrigenda 
sip Leiden, Koln: E. J. Brill, 
1970. Guilders 96. 


Students of the progress of archaeology m 
the vast territories of Soviet Central Asia—for 
the purposes of the work under review regarded 
as including Khazakhstan, m addition to 
Kirgiziya, Tadzhikistan,  Uzbelustan, and 
Turkmenistan—will already be familiar with 
the author’s very helpful series of seven 
articles on the recent bibliography of this 
subjeot published 1n the Central Astan Review 
(x, 4, 1962, 334-342; xr, 1, 1963, 13-298; 
xu, 1, 1964, 16-20; xu, 3, 1904, 170-84; 
xir, 1, 1965, 68-86; xm, 3, 1965, 69-86; 
xiv, l, 1966, 71-89). In the present volume 
this nucleus is substantially expanded, revised, 
and supplied with an index and olassified 
bibliography ; to which is added an interesting 
collection of platea, representing a worth-while 
improvement in quality on the reproductions 
previously available for many of the subjects. 
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The product is an extremely valuable aid to 
researoh. Quite apart from the language 
problem, the literature of this subject 1s 
difficult to control for the majority of interested 
readers in the West. It is already of surprising 
extent, fast-growing, and scattered through a 
wide range of periodicals often hard to procure ; 
or to be found in books issued in limited 
editions, many being moreover collective 
works under the imprint of public committees, 
and for that reason laborious to trace m library 
catalogues unless the full particulars are 
known. For satisfactory coverage of this 
material a olassifled and indexed guide is 
easential, and that under review is by far the 
most manageable and convenient, as well as 
the most comprehensive. As a comparison, the 
compilation by Staviskiy, Vainberg, Gor- 
bunova, and Novgorodova entitled Sovetskaya 
arkheologiya Sredne Azi + kushanskaya 
problema: — annohrovannaya — bibliografiya, 
issued in connexion with the 1968 Dushanbe 
conference, is naturally limited for the most 
part to items relating to the Kushan period, 
there takon as first to fourth centuries A.D. 
Within this narrower compass it is very 
detailed, and has the advantage that the full 
Russian titles of articles can be included, where 
space limitations of Dr. Frumkin’s broader 
work allow only the abbreviated references. 
Thus in several ways the two guides interest- 
ingly supplement one another. On the other 
hand, the Soviet work was issued only in 
a temporary cover for a special occasion; and 
with more than half its content in Cyrillic 
script, was not really planned for the con- 
venience of the Western reader despite the 
useful English summaries. In some ways 
comparable also at a lees specialized level is 
A. Belenitakiy’s Central Asia, Geneva, 1969, in 
English translation, Chapters here are arranged 
chronologically and the bibliographies, though 
brief, are very selective, the choices and con- 
clusions being backed by the author’s eminent 
standing and field experience. Dr. Framkin’s 
work, on the other hand, covers a far wider 
range than either of the above, and indeed 
embraces the principal items of both. All 
periods are covered from the Palaeohthio to 
the advent of Islam; though none of the 
three books extends to the considerable dis- 
coveries of Islamic antiquities made in these 
areas. Furthermore, the bibliographical founda- 
tion of the work reviewed 1s very extensive, 
80 that its advantages as & reference book for 
the academic user or research library are 
particularly evident. 

In Dr. Frumkin's work, the chapters are 
arranged geographically, each providing a 
summarized account of developments within a 
particular territory, with emphasis appropriate 
to the importance of each. An exception to this 
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scheme is ch. in, giving a short acoount of the 
historical period of the Kushans, whose govern- 
ment embraced them all. As the author 
remarks, occasional needs of a reader concerned 
to trace & single archaeological period over the 
whole area less determine the layout than the 
practical need to conform to the Soviet 
administrative framework within which expedi- 
trons operate and issue their reporte. There are 
ample aids to cross-reference in the text 
iteelf, in the copious index, and in the 
ingeniously arranged bibhography, which is 
both olasaified by region, and provided with a 
oheck-list of authors, thus forming a prominent 
feature of the book. To the acoompanying 
short list of corrigenda may be added the 
detail (p. 78) * Poly (&)metos ’. 

The author's concern, as & bibliographer, is 
less to voice any personal opmion than to 
represent impartialy the views which have 
found expression on the broader questions. 
Where they diverge, ex cathedra judgement of 
the issues 18 studiously avoided. In only rare 
cases 18 & direct evaluation permitted; then 
the views offered seem to the present reviewer 
substantaally sound, as for instance on the 
high standard of recent Soviet deciphermente 
of inscriptional finds. So balanced an approach 
has obvious merit, provided ıt does not 
encourage a tendency to receive every con- 
tribution at face-value, or to emphasize 
argumentation and hypothesis more than the 
exact evidence on which they are based. For 
the foreign student whose proficiency in 
Russian is limited, the overnding priority is 
to inform himself of the facts. The author 
may indeed stress more than a purely technical 
writer such matters as the so-called ‘ ideo- 
logical’ differences between Soviet and 
Western scholars (or occasionally between one 
Soviet or Western scholar and another). As 
mstances of such divergence may be quoted 
controversies as to the degree of ‘ Sasanian ’ 
penetration north of the Oxus (p. 7); or the 
applicability of such a term as ‘ Gragoco- 
Iranian ’ to denote a school of art under the 
Kushans (of. Belenitskry, op. cit., 212). They 
arise, in the main, from familiarity, on the 
two sides, with different portions of the evi- 
dence, as the author indeed points out on p. 17 
with reference to nomad art: ‘One may 
indeed wonder whether this problem has not 
been somewhat exaggerated. ... Looking at 
it from & historical pomt of view over a long 
period, the contrast between “Iran” and 
" Central Asia” tends to shrink’. Recent 
Soviet discoveries of Kushano-Sasanian coins 
and insoriptions at Qaratepe near Termez 
give new reality to the theory of Sasanian 
influence ‘ beyond the River '—which is not to 
say that Western commentators, especially in 
older works, have never used the term ‘ Sasa- 
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nian’ inexactly. As for ' Graeco-Iranian ’, the 
misunderstanding there is mainly verbal, since 
‘Tran’ has traditionally in Western languages 
& vaguer cultural and ethnio sense, and in 
popular speech ‘Persia’ still denotes the 
nation-state, whilst m Persian and Tajik the 
opposite situation prevails. Once we are duly 
forewarned, suoh terminological niceties will 
not obscure comprehension of the growmg 
structure of Soviet archaeological discovery in 
Asiatio territories. Dr. Framkin has carried 
out a labour of formidable industry to provide 
us with this comprehensive, and indeed 
essential guide for its thorough exploration. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 


G. Kara: Chants d'un barde mongol. 
(Biblioteca Orientals Hungarica, xu.) 
35l pp. Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 
1970. £5 5s. 


Several years ago, on a vist to Budapest, 
the reviewer spent the best part of a cold 
winter’s evening in the by then deserted rooms 
of the Inner Asian Institute listening, with 
Dr. George Kara, to tape recordings he had 
made, during a visit to Inner Mongoha in 
1959, of the raucous and not altogether sober 
voice of the Jarut bard Pajar. Dr. Kara had 
snoceeded in taking down the texts of 29 songs 
of varying length in the space of less than four 
days, and the present magnificent volume 
presente the resulte of the scholarly treatment 
of those recordings. In 1959 there was no 
apparent reason to suspect that Inner Mongolia 
would soon be inaccessible. It was in the 
summer of that year that a delegation of 
scholars from Inner Mongolia attending the 
first International Congres of Mongolists in 
Ulan Bator had reported on the work they 
were doing in the fields of linguistic and 
literary research. Journals and books, in- 
cluding contemporary folk-lore in transcriptaon 
and reprinte of older works such as the Geser 
Qan epic, could be obtained, though naturally 
with some difficulty. However, it turned out 
that Dr. Kara was the last European expert 
to be able to visit Inner Mongolia and do 
field-work there. He is also the only scholar 
of his generation to have observed, with an 
expert ear, the development of popular oral 
literature after the Communist accession to 
power. The other names which spring to 
mind—Rudnev, Mostaert, Grønbech, Heissig, 
sre those of men whose field researches came 
to an end before 1945, m the cases of Rudnev 
and Mostaert, weil before. 

The 1950's were a period of change and 
development in the popular literature of 
Inner Mongolia, accompanying the social 
ohanges there, of increased activity in linguistic 
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and literary field-work, and of fairly close 
scholarly co-operation within the Communist 
world. We are fortunate that Dr. Kara’s short 
but productive visit took place before this 
period quite came to an end. A number of 
native collections of folk-literature came our 
way during the late 1950’s and early 1960's, 
but these were normalized into the official 
scripts in use 1n Inner Mongolia or the M.P.R., 
according to the place of publication. There 
has not been the opportunity to welcome a 
collestion of Inner Mongolian oral literature, 
carefully noted in phonetio transcription, 
since the appearance of Mostaert's T'extes 
oraux Ordos in 1937. Dr. Kara has put us all 
in his debt by this meticulous piece of 
scholarship. 

The book opens with a preface and two 
introductory chaptera, one on the Jarut 
people of Inner Mongolia, and one on the lfe 
and art of the bard. After this, the main body 
of the work falls naturally into two parta, each 
of which consists of the presentation, followed 
by the analysis, of the data. Dr. Kara treate 
his material first as literature. He gives the 
transoribed text of Pajai's poems together with 
an annotated translation. There follows a 
commentary on the individual items, and 
remarks on the different genres represented, 
on versification, phraseology, the nature of the 
‘oral literary language’, and the literary 
relationships of Pajai’s work. In the second 
part, Dr. Kara studies the Jarut dialect, as 
exemplified 1n Pajai’s poetry. He first displays 
the phonetics, morphology, and syntax of the 
dialect, and then discusses Jarut in ita relation- 
ship with other dialects (taking the opportunity 
to review the theories of a number of scholars 
on the interrelationship of the Mongol 
language and its dialects) and adds some 
tentative remarks on the history of Jarut. The 
book closes with a glossary and a bibliography. 

The linguistic discussion in the second half 
of the book will appeal to those few scholars 
who are concerned with the problems of Mongol 
dialectology There should be a wider reader- 
ship for the first half of the book. Dr. Kara 
offers us the repertory of a really contemporary 
bard. The only other collection of similar 
scope which springs to mind is that of the bard 
Lubsang quyur& published by Academician 
Rintehen as Asiatische Forschungen, vir, 
Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 1960, but, by the 
time they appeared, Lubsang’s recitations 
were no longer really contemporary. Another 
collection, that of the bard Chimediin Jigmid, 
published in Ulan Bator in 1961, 18 too rare 
to be of significance except to the apecialist. 
Dr. Kara could not, of course, take down the 
whole repertory of Paja. We know of many 
more items, including a long poem on the 
Geser Qan theme which was published in 
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Huhehot in 1959. What we are offered is the 
following. 

Items l-5: Geser Qan extracts in two 
forms, as sung to Pajai’s own accompaniment, 
and as recited. The latter is an abnormal, 
artificial manner of performance, and the two 
sets of texts are nob identical. 

Item 6: extractes from the epic on the 
* Brave hunter ’, 

. ltem 7: extracts from a bengsen-u uliger 

(or * book-epio ’, a type of epic whioh Dr. Kara 
calls ' chantefable' and which consista of 
alternate prose and verse passages) based, as 
usual, on a Chinese source. This &lger goes 
back to the ' History of the three kingdoms '. 

Items 10-29: ‘lyno’ songs, under which 
general heading Dr. Kara includes praise 
songs, elegiao songs, extracts from further 
bengsen-t üliger, odes, and so on. 

Pajai is a composer as well as a performer, 
and a master of several genres, not only of the 
epic. Dr. Kara, quoting from an article about 
Pajai which appeared in Inner Mongolia m 
1958, and making use of his own mformation, 
gives an interesting picture of the somal 
origins, early treining, motivation, and present 
social functions, of a typical Mongol bard. 
Pajai was born in humble circumstances, and 
Dr. Kara suggests that, in common with other 
bards, Pajai's poverty was not connected with 
any ‘demooratic character’ of the popular 
epio. The bard, though of lower-olass origin, 
was in & way associated with the ‘ steppe 
intelligentsia’, which consisted originally of 
shamans and bards. (Dr. Kara does not suggest 
the possible identity of the persons who exer- 
cised these two functions.) With the forma- 
tion of the state and the spread of literacy 
the trades of shaman and bard gradually 
lost in immportance—the shamans were per- 
geouted (as far back indeed as the early seven- 
teenth century) and the bards’ activity was 
limited to the taansmission of folk-lore. This 
is perhaps a commentary on certain temporary 
tendencies rather than the analysis of an 
inexorable trend, for the status of the bard, 
especially in this century, has depended very 
closely upon the politica of the authorities. 
The vicissitudes of Lubsang’s life are vividly 
described in the collection mentioned above. 
The bard, as Dr. Kara observes, has a social 
fanotion, which is more in demand at some 
times than at others, and in the early days of 
the People’s Government in China we see 
Pajai and his contemporary Muu-okin féted 
and well employed, acting as propagandista, 
performing at the ‘ Hall of Tales ' in Huhehot, 
a special institute for the cultivation of 
Mongol folk-literature, 1n spite of the fact that, 
technically speaking, their skill was becoming 
outmoded. 

Pajai was born in 1902 as the son of a poor 
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shepherd, and by the time he was six or seven 
he knew about 20 poems. He learned pri- 
marily from & brother of his grandfather, who 
was a bard. He was forced into a lamasery as a 
boy, but never settled down to the monastic 
life and after several unsuccessful attempts at 
escape he managed to leave the lamasery and 
hve as a bard. Originally illiterate, he paid an 
acquaintance to teach him to read and write 
when he was 83 years old. The establishment 
of the Communist régime after the second 
World War gave Pajai’s life and profeasional 
activity a new direction As a singer he 
played an active part in supporting the work 
of the new régime. New themes upon which he 
composed and sang in the old style were, for 
example, the Korean war and the organization 
of co-operatives. In 1956 he became a member 
of the Chinese Communist Party. For the 
sake of comparison Dr. Kara provides a sketoh 
of the life of another Inner Mongol bard, 
Muu-okin. We may add here a brief note 
about yet another singer, whom Dr. Kara 
mentions briefly. Chimediin Jigmid was born 
in east Ujemchin, Inner Mongolia, 1n 1896, as 
the son of a poor nobleman (goks tarji, a tatjs 
without serfs). His mother was a good singer. 
It was only from the age of 20 that Jigmid 
began to perform as a bard, and he was much in 
demand locally to perform at weddings, and 
with praise songs for felt-making, mare-milking 
and so on. According to his biographer 
Damdinsuren, his hfe entered a new phase in 
1945, from which we may judge that he was 
stil] living then in Inner Mongolia which was 
‘ liberated ’ 1n that year by the armies of the 
U.S.8.R. and the M.P.R. In 1948 we find him 
in the M.P.R. where he entered a bards’ 
competition in Ulan Bator and took the first 
prize with his ode ‘ Happy life '—a eulogy of 
developments in the M.P.R. Jigmid seems to 
have taken a full part in civic life. From 1948 
he was the head of a bag or basic administrative 
unit and also a member of the Mongolian 
Writers’ League. In 1953 he jomed a herding 
collective, and did his share in the work of 
herding. Damdinsuren writes (1961) that he 
performs voluntarily within the collective and 
has also travelled further afield in Mongolia in 
his capacity as a bard. This mdicates that 
Binging is not a full-time occupation for 
Jigmid, as the reviewer also found ıt was not 
in the case of singers and tellers of tales whom 
he met in Mongolia in 1967. Jigmid’s range of 
subject-matter is similar to that of Pajai, 
with the apparent exception of epioa, He sings 
on traditional themes (praise of a swift horse, 
satire on alcohol) and on contemporary ones 
(the co-operative movement, the war in Korea, 
a visit of Marshal Voroshilov to Mongolia). 

An important point made by Dr. Kara, and 
one valid also for bards in the M.P.R., is that 
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the art of the bard to-day, whatever it may 
have been in the past, aims only at entertain- 
ment, instruction, or propaganda. No traces 
of any cult purpose survive, and, as he remarks 
* extase résulte de la musique, de l'attention 
du public qui produit une tension d’esprit 
(et enfin, de l'alcohol)’. The principal occa- 
sions to-day for the bard are feasta, weddings, 
celebrations, and political meetings. 

This book contains much more than can be 
indicated in a bref review, and is the most 
significant European contribution for a long 
tame to the study of the popular oral literature 
of the Mongols. 

O. B. BAWDEN 


Ho-Cain Yane (tr). The annals of 
Kokonor. (Indiana University Pub- 
lications. Uralic and Altaic Series, 
Vol. 106.) [v], 125 pp. Bloomington : 
Indiana University; The Hague: 
Mouton and Co., [01969]. $6, guilders 
22. 


Sum-pa mkhan-po ye-ées dpal-hbyor, a 
learned Monguor of the eighteenth century,* 
was a native of the Koko Nor region, the region 
around the largest lake in China, usually 
referred to by ite Mongolian name Koko Nor 
* Blue Lake', but known to the Chinese as 
Ch'ing-hai and to the Tibetans as mCho-shon. 
He is chiefly famous for his historical work 
dPag-bsam ljon-bzan, but he also wrote a 
smaller work on the history of the Koko Nor 
region, called mCho-snon-gyi lo-rgyus * Annals 
of Koko Nor’. It is the second chapter of the 
* Annals of Koko Nor ' which concerns Ho-Chin 
Yang. After a brief introduction (pp. 3-10) 
there follow a transcription of the text of this 
chapter, based on a printed edition (pp. 11-28), 
an English translation (pp. 29-54), and notes 
(pp. 65-07) The remainder of the book 
consiste of bibliography, two sketch-maps, and 
indexes mainly of names (pp. 99-125). 

The ‘ Annals of Koko Nor ' deal mainly with 
the history of Gu-éri Khan (a.D. 1582-1656) 


1 Sum-pa mkhan-po is said in the introduo- 
tion, pp. 4—6, to have lived from 1704 to 1787, 
whioh is inconsistent with the statement there 
that he died at the age of 84. With that would 
accord A. I. Vostrikov's 1704-88 (Tibetskaja 
istoriceskaja literatura, Moscow, 1962, 17). 
The dates are given variously elsewhere. 
Thus, R. A. Stem, Recherches sur l'épopée et 
le barde au Tibet, Paris, 1950, 113, 1707-88 ; 
B. I. Kuznecov, Tibeiskaja letopis’ ‘ Svetloe 
zercalo carskax rodoslovnyx ', Leningrad, 1961, 
114, 170275; D. Snellgrove and H. Richard- 
son, A cullural history of Tiba, London, 1968, 

ve 1709—86 on p. 290 but 1704—86 on p. 245. 

t would accordingly have been useful to dis- 
ouss the evidence in a book such as this. 
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and of his descendants. Sum-pa mkhan-po 
was on good terms with this family, for whom 
he wrote the history. Despite 1te special view- 
point it is an important source for the history 
of Central Asia during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and accordingly merits 
special study. 

Ho-Chin Yang’s book is reproduced from 
typescript and from handwritten Chinese. The 
translation is inconveniently placed following 
the text and is without cross-references to it. 
This obscures the fact that the text is not m 
order. Thus, there is nothing in the Tibetan 
text on pp. 13-14 to correspond to the sentence 
on p. 38 of the translation: ‘ The two sona of 
his two wives and the precious white jade seal 
having been sent to the great Manohu Emperor 
Tl'air-teung, the tribe surrendered '. Moreover, 
the translation is far from literal and Imguistio 
problems are not discussed in the notes. 

A regrettable omission from the works used 
by the editor is A. I. Vostrikov, Tibetskaja 
sstorideskaja literatura, Moscow, 1962 (of. 
review by J. Kolmas, ZDMG, oxxx, 1, 1969, 
227-8), where additional information about 
Sum-pa mkhan-po oan be found. 

The indexes are useful only after one has 
managed to diseover that it is necessary to 
deduct 2 from each page number. Thus, 
Ka-chu, said ın the index on p. 107 to occur on 
p. 80, actually occurs on p. 78. The same 
seems to apply to all entries im all three 
indexes. 

In the notes a beginning has been made to 
the desirable end of identifying the numerous 
proper names and titles. Most of the Chinese 
and some of the Mongol names and titles have 
been successfully identified by the translator, 
but it is clear that much remains to be done. 


R. E. EMMERICK 


Grusupre Tucor and WALTHER HEISSIG : 
Die Relig Tibets und der 
Mongolet. (Die Religionen der Mensch- 
heit, Bd. 20.) vii, 448 pp. Stuttgart, 
etc.: Verlag W. Kohlhammer, 1970. 
DM 64. 


This book is one of a series of 35 mongraphs 
which, completed by a volume of indexes, are 
intended to describe the religions of the world. 
Professor Tuco: remarks at the beginning of 
his preface that it 1s no hght matter to under- 
take to survey the religions of Tibet, and indeed 
one must admure the act of faith which this 
enterprise as a whole embodies. There are 
monographs dealing with general topics, others 
devoted to specific religions auch as Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism, and Islam, while the subject- 
matter of yet others is defined according to the 
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nation or ethnic group by whom the partacular 
religion was practised (for example, Celtic 
religion) or, as with the present volume, the 
geographical area in which certain phenomena 
have occurred. The variety of the subjecta to 
be handled necessarily makes uniformity of 
treatment impossible to attain, and in many 
cases the identification of the topic by geo- 
graphical oriteria will have been the best 
compromise. Buddhism, whioh is treated as 
one of the religions of India in Bd. xur, and 1s 
to have a monograph of ite own in Bd. xxyy, 
has been, in ite northern or lamaist form, the 
main religion of the Tibetans, Mongols, and 
Tuvinians. Yet to deal with the religions 
attitudes and activities of these peoples in a 
work devoted exclusively to lamaism would 
mean excluding discussion of fascinating strata 
of folk-religion which existed both before and 
contemporarily with lamaism. This does not 
mean to say that the geographio or ethnic 
approach is more than an arbitrary, but useful, 
hypothesis. The limits of religious phenomena 
need not coincide with ethnic or geographical 
boundaries, and, indeed, the drawing of the 
latter boundary is & problem in itself. Further, 
religious phenomena are bound to out across 
boundaries set up according to other oriteria. 
Shamanism, for example, 18 characteristic of 
many north Asian peoples as well as the 
Mongols, and it 1s something of & feat to 
discuss Mongol shamanism as if it were an 
autonomous manifestation. 

Of the various bonds which unite Tibet and 
Mongolia, and. make consideration of them in 
one and the same volume acceptable, the most 
obvious is of course the faob that both areas 
were for long marked by the same culture, that 
is, the culture of northern Buddhism. Yet one 
should insist, with perhaps even more emphasis 
than is apparent in the blurb on the dust- 
jacket of this book, that it was Tibet which 
was the home of lamaism, and that the dyna- 
mism which was to evolve this complicated 
world-view, develop schools of theology, and 
mould a unique form of civilzstion, was 
Tibetan. What the Mongols possessed was a 
mission-culture which came to them compara- 
tively late in time. They took to the new 
religion avidly, but seem never to have shown 
any concern in developing an individual form 
of lamaism. Theirs is always a secondary 
culture in relation to that of Tibet. The mere 
shape of the present work demonstrates this 
state of affairs. Professor Tucoi’s part, which 
is considerably longer than Professor Heissig's 
deals at length with lamaism, ite history and 
characteristics, its various schools and their 
teachmg, and the organization of religious life. 
Popular religion and the bon religion are also 
discussed, but less exhaustively. Professor 
Heisaig, on the other hand, while not ignoring 
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Mongolian lamam, tresta it mainly as an 
historical phenomenon, devoting, for example, 
& whole chapter to the lamaist suppression 
of shamanism. The core of his seotion of 
the book is undoubtedly his exposition of the 
phenomena of popular religion among the 
Mongols. 

The proper assessment of this book would 
demand a wide acquaintance with the different 
topics dealt with, and the reviewer would 
prefer to limit his remarks mainly to Professor 
Herssig’s contribution. This consiste essentially 
of five chapters. In the first the author 
discusses lamaism and popular religion in 
general terms, bringing out the point that 
Mongolia had been subject to foreign oultural 
influences since long before the conversion to 
Buddhism. The second chapter deals with 
Mongol shamamem, the third with the spread 
of lamaism, and the fourth with the anti- 
shamanist activities of the lama-missionaries. 
In the last chapter Professor Heissig presents 
the pantheon of Mongol folk-religion, for there 
were cults with multifarious godhngs to be 
worshipped and whioh did not apparently 
always involve the services of shamans. This 
chapter describes in turn the cult of the 
Eternal Heaven, the gods (tngri), Cinggis Qan 
as an ancestral god and as an initiator-god, 
the fire-divinity, the ‘ white old man ’, the cult 
of the stars and especially the ' seven ancients ' 
or the Plough, mounted divinities, and, finally, 
the oult of the earth and of mountains. 
Practical necessity demands clasmfication and 
subdivision in the presentation of any body of 
knowledge. But Mongol folk-religion 18 suoh 
& confused field that any systematization 
imposed on ita chaos of godlings is bound to 
be more or leas arbitrary. 

For one thing, our written sources are com- 
paratively late. A good number of relevant 
texta were published recently by Professor 
Hewsig (Mongolische volksreligidse und folk- 
loristische Texie, Wiesbaden, Steiner, 1968, 
reviewed in BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1967, 432-5) and 
the reviewer has been able to examine over 
100 more. It is hard sometimes to distinguish 
one popular god from another. Partly this is 
because what appear to be old ‘ native’ gods 
have become assimilated to newer imports, or 
even to other Mongol gods. Partly it is due to 
literary assimilation: epithets, even whole 
‘ runs ' of lines have been taken over from one 
preyer into another. Thus a god such as 
ataya ingri, who must at one time have been 
quite distinotive, for we have descriptions of 
him as having ' a heart of hard ateel, a cuirasse 
of jadestone, a black-grey horse, a sword of 
jade and steel’, becomes asmmilated to the 
Eternal Blue Heaven, which must then be 
envisaged as riding a horse. On the other hand, 
we find texte where the same alaya ingri 
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is hardly to be distanguished from the fate 
god or gods, jayayacs ingri, which in turn 
are addressed in the same terms as, and 
seem identical with, the gobs lha, a literary 
borrowing from the Tibetan ‘go ba'i Wa. 
Professor Heissig is of course aware of this 
situation. But ıt does raise the question of 
whether mounted divinities should be oon- 
sidered a group apart, or whether being 
mounted is not a minor characteristio which 
any divinity in a nomadic horse-riding sootety 
may acquire. 

Naturally enough, the treatment accorded 
to the two subjects in the two monographs 
making up this work 18 not uniform. Professor 
Tucci's section goes deeply into theology. For 
the more primitave world of Mongol folk- 
religion this is, of course, not apposite. But 
what does surprise one is to find, on examina- 
tion of the index, that topics which might be 
expeoted to have been treated in both seotions 
have been mentioned only in one or the other. 
Thus all references to shamanism and related 
items are to the Mongol section only. Divina- 
tion, scapulimancy, even the soul, which is 
surely a topic of basic mterest in any religion, 
have page references to the Tibetan section 
only. This may well be due simply to the fact 
that, though two monographs appear between 
the same covers, they were not written in 
collaboration, but it pomts to the need for 
some oloser over-all editorship. A further 
chapter, in which comparisons and contrasts 
were made, might well have proved useful. 

This 18 a major contribution to the study 
of north Asian religion &nd the history of 
humanity. In congratulating the publishers 
on their enterprise we may add the hope that 
they may consider increasing their merit by 
arranging for at least an English translation. 
There must be many who would find interest 
and profit in this work who do not know 
German. 

O. B. BAWDEN 


ZAHIRUDDIN AHMAD: Oto-—T1betan re- 
lations in the seventeenth century. 
(Serie Orientale Roma, xr.) xiv, 
345 pp. Roma: Istituto Italiano per 
il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1970. 
L 12,000. 


This thorough and learned work aims at 
doing for the history of Sino- Tibetan relations 
in the seventeenth century what Professor 
L. Peteoh's monograph China and Tibet in the 
early 18th century, Leiden, 1950, did for the 
same subject in the century after. As the 
author stresses in his preface, it is not a history 
of Tibet or of China, but an account of the 
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relations between the two, based on official 
sources only. The field that Dr. Ahmad covers 
w not one which has not been attempted 
before, but it has not yet been surveyed with 
the attention to detai and mastery of source 
material whioh he brings to his labours. If the 
reader feels at times, aa the reviewer did, that 
he has lost his way m the narrative, this is 
rather the fault of the intricacies of the story 
and the inoompatibihties of the sources than 
any demerit of the author. The history of 
Sino-Tibetan relations involves the two powers 
themselves and also, especially in the latter 
half of the century, the Khalkhas and the 
West Mongols as well. Names are naturally 
distorted and events confused. The author 
has had to deal with sources in two very 
different languages, Tibetan and Chinese, 
written according to two very different con- 
ceptions of the function of documentation. 
Mongol sources, which are m any case of 
minor significance, have not been exploited, 
with the exoeption of Sayang Se%en’s history. 
Dr. Ahmad has also used reference works 
in the main European languages, though 
not in Rusman. Here one misses, in particular, 
reference to Zlatkin, Istorsya Dzhungas skogo 
khansiva, Moscow, 1964. As a conneoted 
narrative the work is somewhat indigestible, 
with ite long interpolated passages of French, 
German, Tibetan, and Chinese (the latter two 
in translation also). But it is by no means 
unpalatable, and, especially when the promised 
volume of mdexes is issued, it will be an 
invaluable work of reference. 

The story of Sino~-Tibetan relations 18 a long 
and complicated one, and if 1t has a theme at 
all, it seems to be that of the successful 
extension of the political and military power 
of the Manchu emperor in Central Asia at the 
expense of the mixed temporal and spiritual 
authority exercised through prestige more than 
foroe of arms by the Dalai Lama. Suaviter in 
modo, fortiter in re might have been a suitable 
motto for the emperor K‘ang-hsi: his succes- 
sors Yung-cheng and Ch'ien-lung were far less 
complasmant. K'ang-hs was quite willing to 
observe the conventions by which the seoular 
and ecclesiastical heads of the world operated 
according to the relationship of protector and 
protected—a subject into which Dr. Ahmad 
goea in welcome detail—but it was the 
Realpolitik of the Manchus, who were no doubt 
only tactically committed to the theories of 
lamaist stateoraft, which in the and played 
the decisive role. This became more obvious 
in the following century, by which time the 
Tibetans had been manoeuvred out of any 
political influence they still claimed in northern 
Central Asia. But K'ang-hgm himself excluded 
Tibet finally from the affairs of Khalkha 
Mongolia by settling the troubles with Galdan, 
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the West Mongol ruler, on his own by force of 
arms after political co-operation with the 
Tibetans had failed. The significance of K'ang- 
hsi’s annexation of Kbalkha is not merely the 
obvious faot that the Manchu empire thereby 
expanded to meet Russia in the north-west 
and to compress the West Mongols further 
south. K‘ang-hm had been pursuing a policy 
of undermining Tibetan influence amongst the 
Mongols by, for example, ignoring credentials 
isued to minor rulers by the Dalai Lama. 
Khalkha proved his master-stroke, for he 
reinstated the Jebtsundamba Qutuytu, who 
had received his initiations and his title from 
the two grand lamas of Tibet, as his own 
subordinate. From 1691 onwards the Buddhists 
of Mongolia looked to Urga as their authority, 
not to Lhasa, and, with a brief exception in 
1756-7, the Jebteundamba Qutuytus were in 
the pockets of the Manchu emperors. The 
lamaist world was in fact safely divided. 

This 18 an important book which will doubt- 
lesa be widely reviewed. I would prefer to 
leave comment on the main narative to those 
more competent to survey the whole scene of 
action from the point of view of history, and to 
discuss a minor aspeot, the use made of Mongol 
sources. I say 'munor' not only because the 
Mongolian sources are of limited significance, 
but because Dr. Ahmad has always gone 
scrupulously to the origmals in quoting from 
the Tibetan and Chinese. I suspect that un- 
translated sources, such as Jimbadorji’s Bolur 
tol (Copenhagen, 1962), may have been m- 
accessible to Dr. Ahmad. But apart from this, 
it is hazardous to rely too closely on Sohmidt's 
translation of Sayang Sečen. It is an excellent 
translation, but it can still be improved upon, 
and for points of substance the original must 
be consulted. On p. 91 Dr. Ahmad refers to 
certain changes brought about in Mongolian 
‘law’ at the time of the meeting between 
Altan Qan and the third Dalai Lama, but the 
word ‘law’ is not justified by the Mongol 
though Schmidt writes ' Gesetze’, probably 
for the sake of smoothness of tianslation. He 
also, incidentally, introduces the word ' Sitte ’ 
(‘custom’) in the same passage, with the 
game lack of justification. Dr. Ahmad then 
goes on to write of the ‘ old law ' of the ' death 
sentence on the murderer ' being retained, and 
gives Sohmidt, 235, as one reference, and 
Huth, Geschichte des Buddhismus in der 
Mongola, 1r, 219, as another. I have no access 
to Huth, who may well say something like this, 
but Schmidt does not appear to, at least not 
on this page. It would not matter either way, 
except that twice in later pages (p. 274 and 
p. 285) Dr. Ahmad adduces the ' ancient law 
of revenge ’ as one of the principal reasons for 
Galdan's implacable enmity towards K‘ang- 
hsi, who refused to order the surrender of the 


Tusiyetü Qan and the Jebtaundambs. I doubt 
the reality of such a compelling ‘law’, and I 
doubt too if an agreement made a hundred 
years earlier between the Dalai Lama and an 
East Mongolian prince would have such signi- 
ficance for the West Mongolian careerist 
Galdan. In any cage, a completely new set of 
laws had been pubhshed for observance by 
Mongols and Oirate in 1640, and Galdan hım- 
self had added supplementary regulations. It 


_seems to me more likely that questions of law 


are irrelevant here. 

A translation from Schmidt quoted on p. 158 
might also be changed, though in a way which 
perhaps reinforces Dr. Ahmad's argument. 
The Ilayuyssn Qutuytu took a letter from the 
Panchen and Dalai Lamas to the emperor 
K'ang-hsi which, as the author says, em- 
phasized the relationship which the Dalai Lama 
may have thought, or hoped, existed between 
the emperor and himself, that of patron and 
protector. In part the text runs: narmats yeke 
ulus-+ afin toru-ber teligebesu, which Schmidt 
translates ‘ wenn du die gesammten dir unter- 
worfenen Volker nach den Vorschriften der 
Religion regierst ' (“if you rule all the peoples 
subjected to you according to the precepts of 
religion’). A fuller translation of the set 
phrase sa}in idru-ber would be ‘ according to 
the (principle of) religion and secular power ’, 
that is, according to the ‘dual pmnciple’, 
qoyar yosu, the prinorple of statecraft attributed 
to Qubilai in umitation of alleged ancient 
Indian practices. This principle is discussed 
in C. Z. Zamearano, The Mongol chronicles of 
the seventeenth century (tr. R. Loewenthal), 
Wiesbaden, 1955, 51, in W Heismg, Dre 
familien- und Karchengeschichisschrabung der 
AMongolen, x, Wiesbaden, 1959, 20, m both 
places with referenoe to the old Mongolian 
book of statecraft Cayan teüke, and by K 
Sagaster: Subud erike, Wiesbaden, 1967, 130. 
The first two of these books, and the third too, 
if it had been published in time, might have 
been usefully exploited, though their effect 
would probably have been in any case to 
confirm Dr. Ahmad’s analysis of the 
Tibetan view of the ruler. We may note, 
in passing, that the title gunjin, really 
qonfin, for which the author attempts an 
etymology on p. 92, n. 25, was in use in 
imperial Mongol times. It occurs in Cayan 
teuke, and has survived in the Ordos dialect of 
this century with the attenuated meaning of 
the title of one of the officials in charge of the 
Cinggis Qan cult and also the name of the 
master of ceremonies at a wedding. The title 
oyniyod, which Dr. Ahmad suggests may refer 
to the common people ıs explained in the 
recently published three-volume lustory of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic Bugd Nairamdakh 
Mongol Ard Ulsyn tuttkh more than once as 
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referring to minor nobility, not of the imperial 
line, and almost indistinguishable from the 
commoners. 

C. B. BAWDEN 


J. L. Crump, Jr. (tr.): Chan-kuo tse. 
(The Oxford Library of Hast Asian 
Literatures.) xxviii, 602 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1970. £10. 


In 1964 Professor Crump published a work 
entitled Inirigues : studies of the Chan-kuo ts‘e, 
in which, besides advancing a theory oon- 
cerning the nature of the work, he inoluded 
translations of 50 out of some 600 chapters. 
Now Professor Crump has produced a complete 
translation with the avowed purpose of giving 
‘the interested non-specialist an impression 
congruent to that formed by an educated 
Chinese when he reads the Chan-kuo ts‘e' 
(p. vu). One can, perhaps, be forgiven for 
feeling somewhat sceptical about this now 
work achieving such a purpose. The obstacles 
for the non-specialist are immense. The work 
is full of proper names—both of places and of 
persons—which, at times, must be most oon- 
fusing without the Chinese characters. The 
arguments are often difficult to follow without 
a background knowledge of the geography and 
the political situation. Then there are the 
numerous textual difficulties, many of which 
have remained unsolved in spite of the efforts 
of scholars. 

If the non-specialist is unlikely to find this 
translation easy to read, the specialist is 
equally unlikely to be impreesed by Profeesor 
Crump’s scholarship. The translation 1s 
riddled with macouracies, many of which 
make nonsense of the original. The mistakes 
range from failure to understand single words 
to miscongtruotion of whole sentences. Let us 
start with simple cases. 


(1) -E f BE 3E RE A ‘The king had 
given his chamberlain instructions to delay 
his admission’ (ch. 131, p. 164). Yin ju does 
not mean ‘ delay his admission’ but ‘ to ask 
him in’. This mistake obscures the point of 
Wang Tou’s comment that ıb is fitting that 
the king should come to him instead of his 
going to the king. It is curious to note that on 
p. 136 the same phrase is translated ‘ invited ’, 
though, in the present case, for some reason 
Professor Crump chooses to reject the gloss 
of E |. (Inirigues, 156.) 

(2) fj — BB Z Ak You now, sir, bear 
patiently the contumely of an entire court’ 
(oh. 161, p. 206). — Wd 2 B S, — B8 if 
{H ‘ AMl that had been lost m three battles 
was in one audience returned’ (p. 208). Yi 
chao in both cases means ‘ one morning ’. The 


first passage should be translated ‘ the satis- 
faction of venting a momentary fit of anger ', 
while the second should be * all that had been 
lost in three battles was seme in one 
morning ’. 

(3) & A XX T t x dt zo 
‘You have eaten your soldiers’ companions 
and boiled their bodies, yet still they do not 
wish to retreat to the north ' (ch. 161, p. 207). 
At, 15 here a loan for 3A, and this sentence 
should be translated ' even when human beinga 
are eaten and their bones used for fuel in the 
kitohen stove, the soldiers have no thoughta of 
mutiny ’. 

(4) BR FE VA BH ‘so that he may win 
fame by risking his life for you’ (ch. 262, 
p. 332). This 18 a set phrase used to introduce 
& suggestion by a subject to hus king and, 
literally, oan be translated ‘I brave death to 
‘bring this to Your Majesty’s notice ’. 


6) B] & 3E ae BE L5 o8 
-L th, ‘ I have heard of this Lu. He is a highly 
placed official of Ch'i' (ch. 266, p. 343). In 
spite of what he said about the difficulty of 
translating the word shth and that the term 
is used to distinguish men who were not court 
favourites or attendants  (Inbigues, 2), 
Professor Crump falls into this very trap in 
desoribing Lu Lien as ' a highly placed officer ' 
when kao sahih means someone who looks 
down with contempt on public office. 


(0 Xi Ge AZ F i 4f‘ Kuei had a child 
he loved much’ (p. 346). Hao here can only 
mean 'beautiful'. Compare the Shih chi, 


Ju Be A lir. dx (Takigawa, 3/28). 
ORR Tf 08 BR m 7E OH 


BB zZ Uy‘... took his leave of Ku-chu and 
starved himself to death ın the mountains of 
Shou-yang ' (p. 610). Tz'ų here means ‘to 
decline, to refuse’ and not ' to take leave of ’. 
The first part of the sentence should be trans- 
lated *... refused the succession of Ku-chu ’. 

Let us turn to mistakes of a more syntactical 
kind. 

(8) Hd XS Hk RE th GE. BP du 
' Marry a woman to some one in her own village 
and she is a good woman’ (ch. 55, p. 65). 
The word ch'u ıs either misconstrued or 
&rbitrarily left out. 'The translation should 
be ‘ A divorced woman who does not have to 
look beyond her own village for à new husband 
ig à good woman '. 

(8) ZR d E Hj ‘I think you cannot 
use him ' (ch. 84, p. 89). Pu wes wang yung 18 
a passive construction. It should be translated 
‘I am afraid he will not be willing to be of 
service to you’. 

00) jx E FR ER LA nx £ ‘Ther 


rulers killed them and are known for doing it’ 
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(ch. 108, p. 133). Shen cannot mean ‘them’. 
This should be translated ‘ Hence a gentleman 
sacrifices his own life in order to achieve a 
name ’. 


(1) 47 A A X. HW EK RH X (3 
Be Ej"... For I leave on the morrow!” 

Kan Lo spoke to Lu Pu-we1..."' (ch. 110, 
p. 141) The first clause 18 not part of the 
quotation (nor, indeed, are the three previous 
clauses, ling k'u chu chu, chu chi ma, fu chu pi) 
but part of the sentence that follows, and the 
whole passage should be translated ‘ When a 
date was fixed for his [Chang Trang’ 8] depar- 
ture, Kan Lo said to Lu Pu-wei . 

(12) sR dg üt tE E He ae They seek 
it for that which sustains them and when that 
18 gone, they leave’ (ch. 155, p. 193). CA‘tu 1s 
a nominal here, and és‘un simply means ‘ to be 
there’, and the sentence should be translated 
“They went [to the market] because what 
they wanted was there, and deserted it when 
this was no longer there ’. 


(13) X& fà RZ RAM 
s Bg Em OH. OH 


n 
N 
^ 
FA 
ur: 
p 


dwelt beyond the city Lr of 
honest ontio. When King Min had him 
beheaded in the sandalwood market, all the 
commoners became disaffected and Ch‘en Chu 
who was related to the royal family, declared 
outright that he would assassinate the king at 
the eastern gate. The royal clan was not with 
him in this and Ssu-ma Jang-chu, who held 
the reins of government, had Ch‘en executed. 
After this the great ministers were estranged 
from the king’ (ch. 259, pp. 203-4). The 
translation has made complete nonsense of the 
original which consists of three parallel 
sentences, and should be translated ‘In 
Ch^, when Hu Hsuan, who dwelt beyond the 
city wall, was executed in T'an Ch'u for 
rightful oritacism ot King Mm, the common 
people were alienated; when Ch‘en Chu, who 
was related to the royal clan, was killed at the 
East Gate for frank speech, members of the 
royal clan were alienated; when Ssu-ma 
Jang-ohu who held the rems of government was 
killed, the great mimeters were estranged ' 


(14) Ez a x JE wt mh EH R dt 


BR f +h, ‘ Let the king make each implement 
his own advice, and we shall see how sincere 


each was’ (oh. 214, p. 260). This should be 
translated ‘May I substantaate what I have 
said and Your Majesty will see ite truth ’. 


(15) > AR T HE OSS JE 4b. RE E 
7s HR Ri mt $9 CR fü ‘But 


direction of his state is already ill-conceived, 
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his country 1s failing into ruins, its altars 
receive no sacrifice’ (ch 288, p. 363). Thi 
should be translated ‘In government, the 
least mistake will lead to the devastation of 
the state and the altars being deprived of 
blood sacrifices '. 

Professor Crump says in the introduotion 
that his translation ‘is based on the Senko- 
kusaku Seikai edited by Yokota Ikó' (p. 22) 
It is a pity that he had not paid greater heed 
to Yokota’s annotations. Some of his mistakes 
might have been avoided as a result. For 
instance, in (B) above, Yokota reads {fF as 
kaoyoshs. Equally, other mistakes could have 
been avoided if parallel passages in other works 
had been consulted. For instanoe, take (11). 
There is a parallel passage in Shih cht, 71. The 
passage, as punctuated in the Peking edition of 
1959, rons as follows: ... 08 EF El: ' £8 [A] 
BPG. eR 

iTA HH B BB oc fe (X ED: 

. (pp. 2318-20). 

On points of real difficulty Professor Cramp 
does not seem always able to distinguish 
between the sound suggestions and the 


unsound. For instance, 
(16) 3£ Ei fg HK BB KR E 


ARRAS ELA XE ER I MK 
BE BIS EBD ENG The Chódai 
commente, ' 3n d Ej HE db XE. b k 


Hi 3€ 4h,’ (Xokota, 6B/14). Surely this 
18 right, as m pre-Han writings the word is used 


only in the sense of ‘ 3B. SE DJ] Ep B ER 
H (Shah tzu P F, quoted Ch‘un shu chih yao, 
Ssu Pu Ts‘ang K‘an edition, 36/19b). Professor 
Crump chooses to follow the traditional inter- 
pretation and translates ' But while I was 
exousing my absence for this reason, it 
occurred to me that perhaps your majesty’s 
own comfort might be similarly impaired ’ 
(p. 332), when 1t makes much better sense to 
take it to mean ' Judging by my own caso, 
I was afraid that Your Majesty's person may 
be likewise unwell’. 

On the other hand, there are cases where 
Yokota’s judgement is questionable, but Pro- 
fessor Cramp has followed him. For instance, 


ONA E OME LK Am 
abe 

KTEJ ZIR FRERE 
LL Æ $8 tt Ra. Yokota, following Pao, 
emends AU [x: to HE 45: and Fy -E to iR E 
(6/65), assuming, perhaps, that the affair 
referred to here is the same as that found in the 
Ch'un ch'tu (Duke Chao 2). But this is a 
different affa: which 18 mentioned in the 
Huai nan teu HE Ej P. where it 18 said: 


FE i RS BE XD (Ge 


Pu Ta‘ung K'an edition, 18/11a). 
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The greatest disadvantage m relying solely 
on Yokota is that his work was published in 
1828 and so he had no access to the notes on 
the Chan-kuo ts‘e published by Wang Nien-eun 
€E oh FR im 1832 m his Tu shu tsa chsh 


AR tf HME i. These notes form the most 
important single aid to the understanding of 
difficult pointe in the Chan-kuo te‘e, and it isa 
mystery how Professor Crump could have 
overlooked them altogether. True, of the notes, 
numbering more than 120 items in all, some 
are on finer pointe of interpretation which may 
not have much bearing on the task of a 
translator which, after all, is merely to give an 
approximation to the meaning of the original, 
but there stall remains a number of items which 
would have helped him to make sense of 
difficult passages. Take, for example, the 


following : 


08) F SMR RMB dr AK 
fk fS fy EQ bk Hi 2B ‘Of old, when 


Chao attacked Leaser Wei her men slept in 
their chariots and her troops poured into that 
state without pause. Lesser Wei was cut off 
from all her towns...’ (ch. 158, p. 195). The 
text is corrupt and in need of emendation. 
Wang Nien-sun oriticized Pao (whom Yokota 
follows) for punctuating after {H, and 


suggests, instead, that [Hi is a corruption of 
QI which should be taken with the next 
clause while dij is a corruption of Bj] (Tu shu 
tea chih, Wan Yu Wen K'u edition, 1/80). 
fal] 25$ is the name of a city and 1s, in. fact, 
mentioned further on in the aame chapter: 
He Wi] AS. Moreover, there 18 reference to this 
event elsewhere. Wang cites XX W, 4/7: 
se Bi] ZR '[Chao] fortified Kang P'mg' 
(Professor Crump has mistranslated ‘I have 
fortifled Kang-p‘ing ' (oh. 112, p. 143) because 
he invented an imaginary speaker), and Shih 
chi, 43: So Wi AS LI (s (p 1798). 
Following his emendation, then, we can make 
straightforward sense of the passage which 
can be translated: ‘Of old, when Chao 
attacked Wei, the chariots were unhitched [at 
night] but the men never rested. They came 
close to the capital of Wei and garrisoned 
Kang Pang’. 

Even in oages where Wang Nien-sun makes 
the same textual emendation as other critica, 
he may sti] be worth consulting for the 
greater clarity of his explanation For 
instance, 

(19) K mk ^F QE XH ak R E 
j^ WÉ 'Ch'eng Wu, making an alliance for 
Chao, said to Shen Pu-hai in Han’ (ch. 384, 
p. 459). In a note, we are told, * All authorities 
find #€ exorescent here. I have followed 
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them’. Professor Crump seems to have 
accepted the emendation without under. 
standing ita point. If he had consulted Wang 
Nien-sun, he would have got a clear explana- 
tion of what the passage meant when the 
emendation was made: BB A nk, F fE XH. 
FH TR Sf TE Ge I AK ke Fe mM 
H ZR SEG JE EH UE RW E a im 5 
XC Xx 4h, (op. at., 1/100). The translation 
of the passage should be ‘Ta Ch'eng Wu 
sent word from Chao to Shen Pu-hai in Han’. 

There are some wrong readings of proper 
names. Hsiao-yi (p. 65) should be Hsiao chi; 
dg E, throughout read as Ch'u-li, should be 
read Shu-h; FH $h should be read Chi 
Chieh and not Ch^ (as, for instance, on p. 205) ; 


J^, both in Jj IB? and # jj Hf, should be 
read wu &nd not yu (as on p. 219 and p. 557) 

There are also some oversights. In the first 
hne of ch. 53 (p. 62) ‘on Ch'en's behalf’ 
should be ‘on Ch'en Chen’s behalf’; in 
n. 1 on p. 88, 251 (thrice) should be 253 and 
252 should be 264; in |. & on p. 110, the 
phrase FY < 8E a is left untranslated ; 
in l. 2 of ch. 99 (p. 112) ‘the king of Ch'in’ 
should be ‘ King Chao of Ch'in’; in the first 
Ime of oh. 301 (p. 377) ‘ Ch'in attacked Liang ' 
Bhould be * Ch'in and Han attacked Liang’. 

Finally, while the volume i8 handsomely 
produced, some misprinta have escaped notace. 
On p. 22, 1. 6 ‘ though’ should be ' thought’ ; 
the running head on pp. 73-82 should read 
‘King Wu’ instead of ‘King Hui-wen’; 
on p. 92 the paragraph beginning ‘ Once your 
state’ should open with single quotes; on 
p. 266, 1. 2, ‘Mien’ should be ‘Min’; on 
p. 520 the chapter heading ‘426’ should be 
‘452°; in l 2 of oh. 493 (p. 579) ‘Ymg’ 
should be ‘ Yin’. 

As I have dwelt on the shortcomings of this 
translation, it is only fair to point out that, 
the Chan-kuo ts'e being the difficult work 1t 18, 
we should be grateful to Professor Cramp for 
undertaking the daunting task of producing 
the first complete translation, even though 1t 
fails to come up to our expeotations. 


D. O. LAU 


James RoBEgRT HIGHTOWER (tr.): The 
poeiry of T'ao Chien. (The Oxford 
library of East Asian Literatures.) 
x, 270 pp.. front., plate. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1970. £4. 


This is the first fully annotated translation 
into Enghah of all T‘ao Ch‘ien’s poetry. The 
brief introduction presents the man of integrity 
trying to survive intact during the troubled 
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late fourth and early fifth centuries. The 
poems sre translated in their traditional order 
(not chronologically), with oh. v contaming 
T'ao Ch'ien's three fu. With the exception of 
an altered line here and there, the translations 
of the fu and the 20 ‘ After drinlang wine’ 
poems are identical to the versions published 
previously (HJ AS, xvir, 1-2, 1954, 169—230, 
and Chow 'Tse-tsung (ed.), Wen-lin: studies 
in the Chinese humanises, Madison, Wisconsin, 
1968, 3-44 respectively). 

As anyone could have predicted, Professor 
Hightower has done his work with remarkable 
care. He consistently notes textual variants 
and varying interpretations, and regularly 
gives his reasons for choosing one meaning over 
others. He knows well the value of concordance 
work for understanding a phrase by comparing 
it to sumilar phrases in other poems by T'ao 
Chien and earlier poets. Allusions aie con- 
scientiously identified and their significance in 
a particular poem is explained. Brief com- 
ments aro made about the gist of each poem 
and, when appropriate, the circumstances and 
personalities attending ita composition. ‘The 
reader's attention is drawn to 1ecurrent imagery 
and occasionally to other structural elements 
He 18 also shown that, contrary to the stereo- 
typed view of T'ao Ch'ien's work, there are 
many lines and several whole poems which are 
by no reckoning the simple, straightforward 
outpourings of a bottomless jug. In short, 
Professor Hightower has put into our hands an 
enormous amount of information for reading 
T'ao Ch‘ian’s poetry. Its value 1s not dimi- 
nished by the reservations which follow. 

The very detail of soholarly procedure at 
times becomes wearisome. Much of it demands 
considerable knowledge of Chmese; the 
' general reader °’, I suspect, will more often be 
dazed than enlightened by conflicting inter- 
pretations and Professor Hightower’s resolu- 
tion of them. Comments on the subject of a 
poem, explanations of allusions and references, 
and discussions of the significance of particular 
Imes are essential to reading the translated 
poem; it is proper that they appear ım- 
mediately after the poem, but much of the 
annotation would be better placed at the end 
of the book. As ıt 1s, a ten-hne poem may be 
followed by two pages or more of commentary- 
annotation, so that the translations themselves 
come to be read as work-sheets The focus 1s 
always on the complex problems of deciphering 
the original, not on a finished English version 
with notes. The ieader is occamonally dis- 
tracted by a reference which 18 irrelevant to 
reading a particular poem (p. 104, n. 6; 
p. 183, n. 36; p. 186, n. 6). More common and 
important are the references to another poem 
by T*ao Ch‘ten or an earlier poet, where the 
relevance is not specified, we are not told how 
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the uses differ, and, most serious, there is no 
mention of what similar or very different uses 
may signify in the poems (p. 20, n. 3; p. 80, 
n. l; p. 110,n. 20; p. 235, n. 13). Comparable 
lines are often suggestive by themselves, but 
our understanding of the poetry would have 
been 1nareased had such bame similarities been 
developed mto comparisons of whole poems. 
A related, but more encompassing, reserva- 
tion I have is the lack of any sustamed 
literary discussion. The line-by-line commen- 
tary follows immediately Professor Hightower’s 
general remarks on the subject of a poem, and 
when the final textual or lexical problem has 
been dealt with, the reader is left facing the 
next poem. For inferior poems, that is 
probably just as well. But for T'ao Ch'ien's 
many excellent poems, at least something 
should have been said about what makes these 
fine poems. The amount of commentary 
Professor Hightower gives a poem is deter- 
mined by problems of basic interpretation, not 
by its literary complexity, its inherent interest, 
or its excellence. (‘The fifth ' Untitled ' poem 
[p. 191], for mstance, is said to be one of the 
poet’s ‘ moat successful lyrics °, yet commentary 
and annotation together occupy only half a 
page. The discussion of many leas successful 
poems goes on for two or three pages.) And 
beyond the critical interpretation of single 
poems, we want to know about the stylistic (in 
its broadest sense) continurty and distinotive- 
ness of several or all of T'ao Ch'ien's better 
poems taken together. Noting similar hnes, 
images, and themes 18 a start, but our under- 
standing of the connexions between poems 
depends (in part) on an awareness of how 
distinguishable elements affeot, and are altered 
in, different contexts. This awareness, in turn, 
may eventually allow us some total acquain- 
tance with a poet—which is what we are after. 
In his discussion of ' Substance, shadow, and 
spirit’ (poem 10), one of T'ao Ch‘ien’s most 
famous poems, Professor Hightower observes 
that it would be a mistake to interpret the 
fact that spirit has the final say as meaning 
that this last section alone representa the 
poet's view of life. ‘The atttudes are held 
by the same individual. ... The subject of 
the poem is the internal conflict which went 
on most of his life, and it ia only in this 
poem and in “ The Return” [poem 62] that 
he 1eached such an exalted mood of acceptance 
of the limitations of human life’ (p. 46). 
The observation is very &pt and pointed; 
ib tells us to look further than the ' model 
recluse ' stereotype, and raises the fundamental 
question of T'ao Ch'ien's image of himself, 
his poetic identaty. In the ‘ Introduction’ 
Professor Hightower remarks that the poet 
was conscious of the materal disadvantages 
of choosing to lead an unofficial life. But 
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the psychological cost was more serious 
(for the poe), and ‘the internal conflict’ 
Professor Hightower notices in ‘ Substance ' is 
an obvious warp through which to draw many 
of T*ao Ch'ien's good poems. The fifth ‘ After 
drinking wine’ poem, for example, is another 
in which the poet creates ' an exalted mood ' : 
his mind is so far out that merely picking 
ehrysanthemums brings him into touch with 
the southern hills to which he will finally 
return. The joyful acceptance of life, which 18 
the unutterable ‘truth’, makes the world 
*... lovely as the sun seta/And flocks of flying 
birds return together’. It is the resolution 
expressed more directly in ‘ Give yourself to 
the waves of the Great Change’ (‘ Substance’, 
ni, 1. 21) and ‘So I manage to accept my lot 
untl the ultimate homecommg’ (‘ The 
return’, 1. 50). This acceptance and the 
conflicts that yield to it are at the core of the 
poetry. A great deal more could have been 
written about them and about other pervasive 
concerns. 

In his very first sentence Professor High- 
tower says that T'ao Ch^hen is ‘one of the 
truly great writers in all of Chinese literature '. 
I hoped the book would support this statement 
more than it does. Some very important 
questions go unasked. Why exactly 1s T*ao 
Ch‘ien almost universally esteemed by Chinese? 
Does the translator, should we, esteem him for 
the same or different reasons? What marks 
did T“ao Ch‘ien leave on the poetio tradition? 
It may be felt that such reservations as I have 
expressed are improper because they go boyond 
the scope of this particular work. But the 
tasks and gains of literary interpretation and 
evaluation are essential, and a more or leas 
unified vision of the poet’s greatness should 
have found ita way into the book. Our study 
of Chinese literature needs all the help in care- 
ful reading it can get. At the same time we 
want to learn to gee. 

PETER M. BRAR 


Otor G. Lrpm (tr): Ogyà Sora: 
Thstinguishing the Way (Bendd). 
(Monumenta Nepponica Monograph 
Series.) xii, 139 pp. Tokyo: Sophia 
University, [1970]. $7.25. 


Ogyü Sorai was perhaps the most original 
and interesting of the Japanese sinologues of 
the Tokugawa penod and his influence on the 
direction of Chinese studies away from 
orthodox Neo-Confucianism during the 
eighteenth century is well known. Yet apart 
from works ın Japanese the only accounts 
devoted specially to his ideas were the late 
J. R. MoEwan's The polstical writings of 
Ogyt Sorat and his short but excellent article 
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“Some aspects of the Confucianism of Ogyü 
Sorai ', AM, NS, vim, 2, 1961. This is probably 
due to the fact that Western specialista on 
Japan rarely read Chinese and that few 
sinologues are interested in the work of 
Japanese scholars before the modern period. 
The publication of a translation of the Bendd 
t XM, one of the three basio works in whioh 
Sorai put forth his acholarly ideas, is therefore 
welcome. 

Unfortunately the translation does not do 
justice to the original for a number of reasons. 
In many places 16 fails through trying to be too 
literal, as for example L] 4 i3 BE dz 
(p. 113) rendered as ' they take modern words 
to look at the ancient words’ where few 
readers who do not know Classical Chinese 
would realize that this means ‘they read 
modern meanings into ancient texte’; $8 Xf 


Z HOE PR Th EL X (p. 23) ‘The Way 
of Yao and Shun certamly ends up in filial 
piety and brotherly love’ means '. . . is no 
more than . . .'. There is a glut of square 
brackets, some of them containing information 


not even implied in the original. The passage 


BR Bk BE HS Re HE = ORR, FL 
Wm RARE, S SI 
DRE, TL B.E B, 
d LU HO RE BUR WW LE 
mae fH At ND BRR SR 
E. Hk d ode :B bt EB d LEGIS 
By fm S38 2, EL JE Pr fL E XS c 
all 4& dE PE Be PR OE (pp. 101, 103) 


is translated as follows: 


* Ite lyrics, learned by heart and chanted by 
heart, are like the odes of later ages. Confucius 
eliminated these [re. the learning by heart 
and the chantang] and concentrated only on 
the lyrics. [As & result] when scholars studied 
them [the Odes], they also just learned the 
lyrics. Thus, Confucius said: “If you do 
not learn the Odes, you will not be fit to 
converse with”. As a result, people of later 
ages read the Odes in the way they read the 
Book of History. [And they] said that they 
were examples of [the dictum], ‘‘ Encourage 
good and punish evil ". As a result, ın their 
theory, [when] they came to the poems about 
lewdneas and waywardness in the Cheng and 
Wei they got stuck there. What they thus 
added with regard to mghteousness and 
inscapology in their teaching waa so extremely 
little that 16 was not enough to fill a cupped 
hand ’. 

Apart from the first sentence, this passage was 
translated by McEwan in the above-mentioned 
article, which figures in Dr. Lidin's biblio- 
graphy, aa follows : 
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‘When Confucius edited the Shih he was 
concerned only with their literary qualities, 
and in ancient times studente studied them as 
literature. As Confuoius said, “ If you do not 
study the Shih you will be at a loss m con- 
versation ". But later generations have read 
the Shih in the way appropriate to the reading 
of the Shu and have put forward the idea that 
they were written with a didactic purpose. 
The absurdity of this is shown by the hoentious 
poeins of the Cheng Feng and Wes Feng. More- 
over, there sre no more than a handful of 
poems in the Shth which contam any moral 
instruction '. 


There are many places in the translation 
where one wonders whether the translator 18 
sufficiently familiar with the Classical Chinese 


yl: KEK A Bk BRB 
b^ ^E E ILF, at SE db, (p. 33, 


35) translated as ' Generally, later people 
have beheved Tzu Ssu, Méng Tzu, the Ch'óng 
brothers and Chu Hai, and have misinterpreted 
the Early Kings and Confucius. How great i8 
not their mistake !' means ' How mistaken 
most later people were in having more faith 
in Tzu Seu, Mencius, the Ch'eng brothers, 
and Chu Hsi, then in the Early Kings and 
Confucius ’. 


AA Hj m Be o dh (p. 41) ‘asst each 
other and nourish themselves ’ means ‘ manage 
to nourish themselves by suppoiting each 
other '. 


JE SL — xr, tE 2E BP BE, AH E 
AoE A ih ES, BR Xr BK 


Hh, Æ (p. 57) ‘ When such views are rampant, 
the world denounces Yao and Shun, the people 
denounce the Sages, and there 18 necessarily 
much evil and httle good; then blood- 
thirstiness will indeed fill the world’; the 
italicized clauses must mean ‘ unleas the age 
18 the golden age of Yao and Shun and people 
are sages '. 

HE fk db $8, HE Fk JE Gal (p. 77) ' The 
gunlet is desirous of its sharpness; the 
hammer 1s desirous of its bluntness’. It is 
&bsurd to assume that ' gimlet' is the gram- 
matical subjeot of ‘desirous’. It surely 
means ‘ it is desirable that a gimlet should be 
pointed, a mallet blunt’. 

E fẹ "LZ (p 97) ' There 15 no other way 
to look at ıt’ should be ‘ this is for no other 
reason than . . .', a common Classical con- 
stiuction which the translator would not have 
mistaken 1f he had used the Japanese tranala- 
tions carefully. 


Wy d OE DE BIO th, in 2 fe SE 
ERAZ yt EI, 4, {Eg 


= 4h, (p. 83) ‘ Now, a thing [mono 0] is a 
conglomeration of all the inscapes [pertaining 
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to it]. This being 80, when someone puta his 
whole attention to this and doea ao for a long 
timo, he will know sn his mind that tus 15 true. 
Why use false statements *" should read ‘he 
wil have truly grasped it in his mind; what 
need is there to resort to words ?’. 


Pr oW AR B BEL (p 99) ‘does not 


need to be expressed ' means ‘should not be 
expressed '. 

LAE BIS) (p. 105) ‘ thereby 
they also encompass the living places of the 
nobility’ means ‘including the feudal 
territories ’. 

Sorai was distinguished from most other 
Kangakusha by his insistence that Chinese 
should be read as Chinese and not, as was, and 
to some extent still ıs the practice in Japan, by 
re-arranging it in Japanese word order. It is 
all the more surprising therefore to find the 
notes full of Japanese renderings of words and 
phrases, as n. 55, Onore ga i wo motte V] El, W, 
n. 56, Jibutsu masa m okonaubeki no ri Hi Gy 


dt 45 LX HH but n. 177, TOgyó no ri Be AF 
z^ HE. It looks as if Dr. Lidin did at least 


in places read the text as Japanese: dr -f- 


AER fs 39 LL OA d dou ou 
fe dE 4b, (p. 81) is translated as ‘ Now, 
Mencius wished to make people who did not 
trust him lean on his words and thus come to 
trust him’, presumably because of the 
Japanese reading tors. 

There is a curious inconsistency in the 
translation of terms and phrases, surely 
unjustified m a single work. d$ (p. 95) is 
translated correctly aa ‘ the Book of History ’, 
but in n. 182 (p. 94) as ' the prose’; -t (p. 99) 
is translated as 'scholars/officials ', but in 
n. 182 (p. 94) as ‘the people’; 3E 3& (p. 93) 
‘make progress towards goodness ' but on p. 94 
as ‘move about in goodness’, whatever this 
may mean. M, A Br BE 4S 38 (p. 35,1. 5) 
is translated correotly as ' what the common 
run of man could do’ but its negative form 
FLA BR OAS dE JE E (1) as ‘what 
ordinary persons are mcapable of comprehend- 
ing’; Eb Ay LZ HB (p 91,1 2)'the natural 
inscape of correct conduct’, but on p. 20 
‘natural inscape laws ’. 

The translation 1s rathe: difficult to read, 
partly because long sentences tend to be 
broken up, making the train of thought 
difficult to follow, and partly perhaps because 
the translator does not handle Enghsh as he 
might his own language. dr Z € HH 3E. 
(p. 88) ‘ How [exactly] did he not hit upon the 
great truth!’ would be more immediately 
understood as ‘ How perfectly nght he was!'; 


fey db RE 4h, (p. 35) ‘How great is not 
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their mistake'’ as ‘How mistaken they 
werel'; [I ph & (p. 21) ‘m a self-willed 
manner ' suggests obstinacy, but it only means 
‘according to their own judgement’. The 
last two chapters are the hardest to read, 
partly perhaps, as the footnotes keep on 
explaining, becanse more research remains to 
be done here. 

The annotation is useful where it quotes 
other works by Sorai, or wheie it translates 
the notes from Japanese translations of the 
Bendéd and gives references to the Chinese 
classics and philosophers, though 1b does not 
always refer to the best available sources. 

The book is beautifully produced and the 
original text, whioh 1s printed facing the 
translation, contains hardly any mistakes. 


I only noticed Ay for @j (p. 73), *& for JJ 
(p. 29), E for [3 (pp. 20, 21, 97), and — for 
-F (p. 98). It would, however, have been 


safer if the traditional punctuation had been 
retained As it 18, there are numerous wrong 


pauses, such as p 4% i| dk A HH (p.11) 
BE d — nk dE (p.13) or none where they 
should be as A Ei p, FL Je B (p 17) 
Xi Jk Z BH JU = (p 11) There are 
almo mistakes ın the transliteration of Chinese 
terms or names, such as cht for chth, shth for 
chih, ch‘eng for cheng, lo for liu, Lao Tzu for 
Kao Tzu, Ming for Met, Lung for Sung, but 
these are minor flaws as the text is there to 
refer to. 
GEORGE WHYS 


JEROME B. Grizper: Hu Shih and the 
Chinese renaissance: liberalism 4n 
the Chinese revolution, 1917-1937. 
(Harvard East Asian Series, 46.) xiv, 
417 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1970. $12.50. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press, £6.) 


‘Peking had by this time [1928] lost not 
only ite political preeminence but also much 
of its intellectual luster. Many of the men 
whose names had made the city famous a 
decade earlier had departed from it, in divers 
directions ’ (p. 223). It is with unpretentious 
readability like this throughout his book that 
Dr. Grieder has written an excellent biography 
of one of modern China’s leading scholara. The 
book is also exquisitely mannered, for instance, 
in ita judgement of the comradeship and 
animosity between Hu Shih and his Marxist 
colleagues at Peita on p. 128 and in ita remark 
on Hu’s inconsistency towards the May Fourth 
Movement in a short footnote on p. 177. 
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But the book is more than a biography. Ite 
author sets out to record Hu's views on the 
great social, political, and intellectual problems 
of China in the 1920’s and 1930’s and to try to 
understand why Hu said what he did about 
man’s relationship to his environment and his 
culture, about the nature of history and of 
cultural transformation, and about China's 
future in the new age into which she had been 
compelled to enter. In all thus, Dr. Grieder is 
largely successful He 1s particularly brilhant 
in tracing the links between Confucian pragma- 
tism and the philosophy of John Dewey in the 
young mind of Hu Shih. 

The weakest chapter is surprisingly oh. it, 
‘The American experience, 1910-1917". In 
those years, Hu, as & young man between 19 
and 26 years of age, lived and worked with 
intellectual excitement and loneliness in the 
totally alien surroundings of the secluded 
Ithaca and then the hurly-burly of New York. 
These were the years of strong sexual urge in 
& young man's hfe, the years of revolution and 
upheavals at home, the years of the first World 
War. In American society at large, the 
Chinese in their trilbies and pigtails were 
segregated in their Chinatowns to fight their 
tong wars; on American campuses the per- 
formance of the early Chinese students was not 
specially rmpresarve. Could these be the con- 
versational topics of Hu and his fellow Chinese 
studente? There was no doubt that Hu was an 
outstanding Chinese student, admired by his 
Caucasian friends. What was his reaction to 
these strains and stresses when he was conscious 
of his promises and eminence and his differences 
from the other Chinese studente? Were these 
the reasons why he preferred cosmopolitanism 
or individualism to nationalism? Were these 
the reasons why he had always posited the 
duties of a scholar against those of a oitizen? 
When the two sete of duties clashed, Hu often 
chose to fulfil the former at the expense of the 
latter, up to the outbreak of the 1937 war. In 
other words, his American experience seems 
to have evoked in him an identity crisis. Hie 
cosmopolitanism and specialism were the 
devices to get him beyond his Chinese identity 
and in this endeavour his personal charm and 
distinction helped. ‘Above all nations 1s 
humanity '—this was a cruel ‘ Eiewhon ’ into 
which Hu eacaped, quite oblivious of a world 
of races then as now. 

The tragedy of Hu Shih and the Chinese 
intellectuala of his genre was twofold. In 
American or European institutions they learnt 
to carve niches in a stable soorety, only to 
return home to find nowhere for them to place 
their niches. Even the moderate and pacific 
Hu Shih had to use his experimentalism as a 
weapon to fight obscurantiam on the one hand 
and Marxism on the other This struggle on 
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two fronts symbolized another aspect of the 
tragedy. Chinese traditional obseurantism did 
not really succumb to the West and Westernira- 
tion until after 1900. Even so the rearguard 
action continued into the 1930’s and 1940's. 
In terms of intellectual development the 
period from 1900 to the outbreak of the first 
World War in 1914 was exceedingly short and 
the War shook Chma’s newly acquired confi- 
dence in the wisdom of the West. In spite of his 
personal eminence, Hu, as a brilliant young 
scholar trained in the U.S.A., was soon to be 
rejected by many of his contemporaries. And 
80 on the occasion of his sixty-ninth birthday, 
he summed up despondently : ' My birthday 15 
nearly here. As I look back upon the labors 
of the last forty or fifty years, it seems to me 
ihat everything has been utterly ruined, 
utterly destroyed, as by some irresistible force ' 
(p. 347). 
JEROME OH'EN 


HARRO von SENGER: Kaufvertrdge im 
tradutionellen China. (Zurcher Beitrage 
zur Rechtswissenschaft, Neue Folge, 
Ht. 337) [iii], 222 pp. Zürich: 
Verlag Schulthess & Co. AG, 1970. 


Dr. von Senger’s dissertation is divided mto 
three parte: the first consiste of a general 
introduction to the problems of Chinese law; 
the second deals with separate contracts of 
sale in traditional China; the third finishes 
the work with some general conclusions. Of 
theae the second part 1s the most interesting 
and original; it 18 a collection of three groups 
of contracta: some dated between the sixth 
and the tenth centuries, followed by some 
from the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and, next, by some from the nineteenth 
century. As far as the first group 15 concerned, 
the author has mainly reproduced the texts 
published in Gernet’s artacle ‘La vente en 
Chine d’après les contrate de Touen-houang ’, 
T*oung Pao, XLV, 4-5, 1957; these texte are 
also to be found in Niida’s Té6sd-Adritsu- 
bunsho no kenkyu. More original are several 
contracts in the second part where the author 
has made translations of documents not pre- 
viously translated. The texta in the third part, 
contracts from the nineteenth century, are not 
freshly translated; the documents are taken 
from Western-language works, the original in 
several cases not being available. The third 
part contains concluding remarks, the most 
important of which seems to be, p. 216, that 
in the course of 1,500 years there i18 a great 
degree of paralleligm in the contracts, in form 
as well as in content. It must be understood, 
however, that the contracts almost exolusively 
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deal with what is commonly nowadays called 
immovable property. The reviewer is of the 
opinion that the distinotion between movables 
and immovables, which is assumed in the 
work as well as in Gernet’s arfacle, did not 
exist in Chinese law before modern times. 
A distinction between articles for the working 
of the agricultural family property, and others, 
seems rather to have existed; further research 
18, however, needed. 

One finds in the work repeatedly the common 
assertion that the courtes and the legislation of 
the Chinese state did not ocoupy themselves 
with private law and the law of contracts 
(e.g. p. 218). As often m other works, this 
statement is contradioted by materials which 
the author adduces: he speaks of a section 
of the code as a typical civil law matter (pp. 80, 
166); of special provisions on the right of tien, 
a sort of sale with a right of redemption 
(pp. 207, 208). Another platitude is the 
statement that the law was based on the it, 
its handmaid, ıt was the Confucian ethics, 
made concrete by the rites (p. 57). Actually 
there are examples of the law sanotioning 
custom at variance with Confucian ethics (for 
an example of. M. H. van der Valk, Con- 
servaitem in modern Chinese family law, 
pp. 27, 28). The fact of a Ritenjurisprudenz, 
as asserted by the author, has not sufficiently 
been proven (p. 45). The translations seem on 
the whole reliable; it 13 wrong, however, to 
translate à i] ‘supplementary article’ by 
' Ausfuhrungsbestummungen '; actually they 
often had an independent character, sometimes 
even contradictory to the legal provision they 
were added to. The translation of Ay Ah XH 
DE nei wai ch'in su, p. 184, by ‘nahen und 
fernen Verwandten ' seems mcomplete in that 
net wat, probably meaning ‘ connected through 
males and females ', has not been rendered. 

The book is nicely presented but has no 
subject index; it has a full bibliography. 


AI. H. VAN DER VALE 


Bruno Lewin: Morphologie des korea- 
nischen Verbs. (Verdffentlichungen 
des Ostasien-Instituts der Ruhr-Uni- 
versitat Bochum.) vi, 256 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1970. 
DM 32. 


This study sets out, m the words of the 
preface, ‘to systematize the rich stock of 
forms of the Korean verb and to give informa- 
tion on the functions of the individual forms’. 
The two tasks are tackled separately in the 
two parta into which the book 1s divided : ‘ The 
verb system ' (49 pp.) and ' The verb forms’ 
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(202 pp.). The verb system is described under 
four main headings: stems, predicative forms 
(final and conjunctional),  non-predicative 
forms (attributive, nominal, and adverbial), 
and compound forms (verbs formed with 
auxiliary verbs). The verb forms are set out in 
the alphabetical order of their MoCune- 
Reiwchauer romanization. The Korean spelling 
is always given with the romanization—both 
are in typescript photographically reproduced 
—throughout the whole book, and Chinese 
characters are also given where appropriate. 

The study is competently made, the ex- 
amples are well chosen from Korean texta 
which foreign students could be recommended 
to read, and the explanations are straight- 
forward. Although the preface denies any claim 
to comprehensiveness, and streases how little 
there was for the author to build on in the 
way of previous studies of Korean grammar, 
this book will clearly be of help to German- 
speaking students of Korean. It has ite 
weaknesses. I would not criticize it for its 
one or two failures to be absolutely systematic, 
because it is already too neat and tidy. The 
rubbish which clutters most speech and 
whiting has had to be swept out of sight (for 
instance in order to systematize the ‘ h/zero 
stem’ verbs, pp. 10-11), and there is still no 
room for display of the artistry of Korean 
language use (such as 18 seen often in the use 
in the spoken language, for instance, of 
p ts kka and p ti ta, see pp. 170-1). There is 
also a tendency to jump too quickly to 
seemingly obvious conclusions whioh further 
research might not substantiate (on the history 
of the ‘ s/zero stem ' verbs, p. 10, for instance), 
some expressions are interpreted too literally 
(for example kós + ta, pp. 120-1) and the 
modern Korean spelling is sometimes accepted 
on its own terms too readily (as in the case of 
the ‘derivative morphemes’, pp. 12-14). 
However, the book as a whole will certainly 
help the student reach the rather advanced 
stage at which one becomes conscious of such 
pointe. 

W. E. SKILLEND 


CHARLES J. Dunn and BuNzó Toriaor 
(ed. and tr): The actors’ analects 
(Yakusha rongo). (ONESCO Collec- 
tion of Representative Works, 
Japanese Series.) [ix], 308 pp., plate. 
Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 
1969. ¥ 2,400. (Also published as 
Studies in Oriental Culture, No. 3, 
by Columbia University Press, New 
York and London. $11, 99s.) 


‘The actore’ analecta' is a collection of 
writings mainly concerning three famous 
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kabuki actors of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, together with an introduction and 
notes. The book is designed both for the 
specialist m Japanese drama (for whom the 
original Japanese tert has been moluded) and 
for those whose interests lie more in the 
comparative study of the theatre. For the 
latter there is an mtroduction desenbing the 
history and main characteristics of kabuki as 
it developed in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, and the notes which 
follow most sectaons of the text iteelf give 
background information which may be un- 
familiar. The first and fourth appendixes give 
further assistance to those who have no 
specialst advice to hand when commencing 
a comparative study of kabuks. Appendix 11s a 
glossary of the most important kabuki terms 
and Appendix rv 8 short bibliography (short 
because of the paucity of Western-language 
materials on kabuks). The need to use such a 
book for reference is taken into account in the 
second and third appendixes. Appendix x 
hate the actors mentioned in the text and gives 
biographical details for each. Appendix m 
is a ‘ Subject list of important topics '. 

The three actors with whom most of the text 
is concerned are Yoshizawa Ayame, Sakata 
Tójüró, and Sadoshima Chégord. Ayame was 
& great onnagata (actor of female rolea) and he 
established the very high standards of tech- 
nique that all such actors after him have been 
expected to observe. He is shown here in 
* The words of Ayame ’ to be a sensitive actor, 
willing to be flexible in his approach to 
theatrical situations where conventional atti- 
tudes would have called for consistency. On 
one point, however, he was adamant. The 
great courtesans were to be played always as 
ladies of ' superior eleganoe ', even though in 
reality their elegance had deohned over the 
years. Sekate Tojüro had an approach to his 
roles that seems to foreshadow some of the 
fundamental principles of realistic acting that 
were given syatematio form in the West at the 
beginning of this century: '. . . when I am 
praotioing I commit the words well to memory, 
and on the first day I forget them completely. 
However, I hsten on the stage to what the 
other actors say to me, and then I remember 
my lines and speak them. The reason why I 
do this is that when one encounters people in 
the ordinary course of events, or fightas or 
disputes with them, one has not the advantage 
of having lines prepared in advanoe. One hears 
what the other has to say, and then, and not 
before, one's reply comes to one’s ips’. The 
last of the three actors, Sadoshima Chégordé, 
is represented by his ‘Diary’. His special 
quality seems to have been persistence 1n the 
face of adversity and a sadness over tho deoline 
of kabuki in his day. His two companions in 
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this book were great figures in kabuki history 
for their success in establishing new, exacting 
standards of technica! excellence. Chógoró is 
attractive more for his human qualities, in 
particular his conscrentiousness. 

‘The actors’ analects’ documents several 
aspects of kabuki history for which previously 
only secondary sources were available In 
addition the reader can reflect on aspects of 
Japanese aesthetics which have only been 
hinted at in other Western works. For example, 
the apparent contrast between what in the 
West would be regarded as advanced artistic 
concepts and on the other hand seemingly 
primitive homilies (Tojüro also says that a bad 
&otor can be tolerated if he speaks quickly) 1s 
clearly shown. One can also be prompted to 
search for further examples of possible nó 
influence when one reads the statement of 
Tójüró that ‘to portray a beggar accurately 
even to his facial expreasion is not good '. 

‘The actors’ analeota ’ stimulates the reader 
by answering many questions and posing many 
others. One regrets that the editors have been 
so self-effacing, but it is probably the con- 
sistently restrained character of their notes 
that makes the book such & useful contribution 
to Western work on Japanese aesthetics and in 
particular drama. The reader is guided enough 
to be prevented from wild speculation, but is 
left free enough to draw his own conclusions on 
the substance of the book. This book should 
be welcomed by everyone interested in 
Japanese drama, whatever their discipline 


BRIAN POWELL 


Donatp KzzNz (ed): Twenty plays 
of the nö theatre. (Records of Civiliza- 
tion: Sources and Studies, No. 
LXXXV; UNESCO Collection of Rep- 
resentative Works, Japanese Series.) 
xvi, 336 pp. New York and London: 
Columbia University Press, 1970. 
$15, £6 15s. 


This book consists of English translations 
of 20 nd plays and an introduction by Professor 
Keene on ‘ The conventions of the nó drama’ 
which, while not aiming to be comprehensive, 
succeeds admirably in introducing to the 
reader the types and charaoteristics of the 
plays forming the mam material of the book. 
These are mostly pieces which have not been 
translated into English before but, being all 
regularly performed plays which are good 
representatives of their various types, they 
make an excellent selection. 

The translations, bamcally tho work of some 
of the editor’s studente, were read and revised 
several times by him and others, and thia 
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refining process has ensured their reliability. 
Questions of style in translation ate so much a 
matter of personal taste, and the peculiar 
difficulties of rendering the misty, often m- 
complete expressions, poetio imagery, and 
exolamations of fifteenth-century né plays into 
universally acceptable modern Enghsh are so 
great, that it w unreasonable to challenge 
particular points of language on a purely sub- 
jective basis. In fact, these translations seem 
to me to read better than any others which 
have appeared in book form, but there 18 one 
straightforward way in which they could have 
been improved, if the prmoiple of faithfulness 
to the original is accepted: more of the 
character and effect of the Japanese texts 
would have been conveyed by following care- 
fully their repetition of certain lines, which is 
guoh a feature of the language of nó. Buch 
repetition is used 1n the plays to introduce or 
conclude particular eongs or sections and, by 
slowing down the tempo or emphasizing key 
lines, can have important artistio effects. In 
the present translations, however, the con- 
vention is sometimes followed, sometimes 
ignored, and often obscured by the use of lines 
whieh are merely elegant variations of each 
other. For example, 

* While the day still lingers, buy my reeds ! 

Before it grows dark, buy my reeds |’ (p. 155) 
and 
“The hundred-year-old woman you have 

spoken to 

Is all that remains of famed Komaslu, ' 

Is all that is left of Ono no Komachi’ (p. 77) 
both have identical lines in the original. 

The second quotation, incidentally, seems 
to miss the point of the Japanese. In these 
last Imes of the play, the emphasis 18 not so 
much on Komach herself as on the emptiness 
of worldly acclaim This is shown here by the 
cruel epithet applied to Komacht now in 
contrast to the fame of her beauty in her youth, 
and a oloser rendering would give something 
hke 

To be known as a hundred-year-old crone 
Is the final level of Komachi’s fame, 
Is the final level of Komachi’s fame ’. 


The exactitude which would repeat identical 
limes in a translation as m the orginal does 
not, of course, come from any idea of hteral 
translation. Indeed, suoh a degree of care 18 
unavoidable if the pomt 18 not to be lost when, 
as sometimes happens, there is a alight but 
significant difference between two lines in the 
Japanese text. The last lines of Motomezuka, 
for example, are identical axcept for one word. 
As the ghost of Una: is about to leave the 
stage, the Japanese says 

‘The form of the dead one disappears ; 

The shadow of the dead one disappears ’. 
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The choice of ‘ form ’ and ‘ shadow ' in that 
sequence was surely made with mtent, but any 
suggestion of Unai fading from view is missing 
from the translation in the present book : 


‘The shadow of the dead has disappeared. 
The ghost of the dead is gone’ (p 49). 


A more general disappointment oomes from 
the absence of any discussion or, indeed, any 
mention of the kyédgen comic plays, which 
could well be regaided as an integral part of the 
nó theatre. While they can have no literary 
pretensions, ther performance between 
nö plays provides such a contrast and so 
strengthens the impact of the serious plays 
that their place in the nó asheme of things can 
hardly be ignored. 

But the intention of the editor and his 
colleagues ın the present work was clearly to 
produce reliable and literary translations of the 
central plays of the nó theatre, and this they 
have achieved with distinction Line drawings 
of actors given at appropriate points beside 
the translations add to the attraction of the 
book, and although they doubtless added also 
to ita cost, the effect of this 18 softened by a 
paper-back edition at one-third of the price of 
the standard work. 

P. G. O'NEILL 


Davip A. Druwort and  Uwxvo 
Hrmano (tr): Fukuzawa Yuktchs’s 
An encouragement of learning. (Monu- 
menta Nippomca Monograph Series.) 
xv, 128 pp. Tokyo: Sophia Uni- 
versity, [1969]. $5.75. 


The appearance of Fukuzawa’s Gakumon 
no susume pamphlets in the middle 1870's 
caused a sensation in Japan which their 
content to-day scarcely seems to warrant. To 
the modern reader the views expressed seem 
unexceptionable. All the basic intuitions on 
which democracy ultimately rests are here 
plainty expounded. The rights of man, hus 
claim to life and property irrespective of his 
status in society, the equal rights of all nations 
to independence, the sphere of men’s lives over 
which the government legitimately wields 
power—all these notions we now take for 
granted as beyond moral argument. 

But to the Japanese of the 1870's such 
ideas came as startling revelations. The 
sentence with which Fukuzawa opened his 
first essay—' Heaven created no man above 
another and no man below another contra- 
dicted one of the fundamental assumptions of 
the prevailing Confucian philosophy: that 
human society, like the cosmos iteelf, was a 
natural hierarchy. Men were naturally un- 
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equal. The conception of righta was so 
unfamiliar that no corresponding word existed 
in the language, obliging Fukuzawa to devise 
a term of his own and laboriously explain it. 
The first principles of the Law of Nations were 
likewise so unfamiliar that the language lacked 
the basic vocabulary to express them. 

These essays, which enjoyed an enormous 
sale, were the first work to appear m Japan 
which comprehensibly explained these difficult 
points of Western moral and political philo- 
sophy. They therefore hold an important 
position in the history of ideas in Japan, in 
particular of the absorption of Western ideas 

Without an adequate explanation of their 
intellectual background, however, the Gakumon 
no susume pamphlete to-day do not make 
startling reading There are some vivid and 
memorable passages, it is true, but for the fall 
import of the essays to be conveyed to the 
modern reader, more elucidation is required 
than the translators of the present work give 
us in their introduction. Instead, we find only 
a short biography of Fukuzawa together with 
some vaguely resounding passages in praise of 
the essays. They are, we are told, ‘a water- 
shed ’ and ‘ redefine some of the philosophical 
variables of modern civilization for the 
Japanese and for all of us who live 1n today’s 
converging world '. 

The translators tell us that Fukuzawa's 
writings ‘ sparkle with a brilliance that comes 
from his fresh experiences and powers of 
observation’. Alas, their English version 
communicates none of this sparkle. The essays 
are served up in flat, colourless prose, full of 
inappropriate modernisms such as ‘innate 
status distmotions’, ‘course work’, and 
‘spiritual make-up’, which convey little of 
the lucid and trenchant literary style which 
Fukuzawa was at such pains to cultivate. 
Words, furthermore, for which there is no 
corresponding term in English are too often 
given inadequate definition. ‘The theory of 
moral subservience’ conveys little of the 
complex meaning of the word meibun, nor 
does the footnote (p. 73) ‘a Confucian idea 
of moral obligation according to one's name or 
station, help to elucidate the important use 
Fukuzawa makes of this term in his argument. 

It 18 clearly good that these essays have been 
put into English. If in this version they seem 
to the modern reader dull, the fault does not 
lie with Fukuzawa. 

OARMEN BLACKER 


Jonn WmurNrev Hatt: Japan from 
prehistory to modern times. (The 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson Universal 
History, 20.) xi, 395 pp., 32 plates. 
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London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
[1970]. £3.25. 


This is the same work, save for a minor 
correction or two, which appeared as Das 
japanische Kaiserreich in the Fischer Weltge- 
schichte series two years ago. Its publication 
in English is no less welcome for being expeoted. 
No other single volume treata the whole of 
Japanese history with the same combination 
of detail, up-to-date scholarship, and depth of 
understanding. The one major reservation 
that might be made is that insufficient atten- 
tion 18 grven to the last 100 years. Professor 
Hall explains his reversal of the usual ratio 
between modern and pre-modern as due to the 
general character of the series. In addition, 
he may well have been persuaded to give more 
weight to the feudal period, which most 
general histories deal with unsatisfactorily but 
in which he 18 most at home, by the existence 
of several excellent surveys of modern Japanese 
history. Moreover, the fact that none of the 
major modern issues are avoided and some 
excellent general judgemente are passed lends 
further justification to the author's change of 
emphasis. Tt is nevertheless true that readers 
without previous knowledge are hkely to be 
left with a very inadequate appreciation of the 
diversity of the modern Japanese experience. 

This possible disadvantage is far outweighed 
by the book’s very substantial merits. Three 
stand out. One is Professor Hall’s desire to 
make Japanese history an accepted part of 
world history and the consequent inclusion of 
two excellent short chapters on Japan's 
historical standing and setting, which seem 
well caloulated to arouse the interest of the 
comparative historian. Another 1s the clarity 
of his writing. Professor Hall is never vague 
and whenever possible the reader is supplied 
with sufficient detail to appreciate the way m 
which Japanese institutions really worked, 
whether it be governmental processes, feudal 
relationships, or economio practicea. Perhaps 
the most exceptional merit of this book, 
however, is the awareness the author shows of 
recent Japanese scholarship. Although there 
are no footnotes, it is plain that there is no 
significant area of Japanese history with which 
Professor Hall is not in touch, despite the 
enormous amount of research carried out in 
Japan since the second World War. It is 
this which lends special authority to his 
writing and guarantees this history a long life. 

Whether it will become a classic is another 
matter. Those who are acquamted with the 
works of Murdoch and Sansom will be con- 
scious of a certain lack of life and colour result- 
ing from the predominance of analysis over 
narrative and the cursory treatment of famous 
personalities and episodes. More particularly, 
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readers are likely to feel that Japanese culture 
has been somewhat neglected in comparison 
with political and institutional history. The 
main outlines are presented, but the scarcity of 
quotations and illustrations means that the 
flavour of Japanese art and oivilization are 
missing. Some omissions are, of course, inevi- 
table in & book of this length. There is, 
however, one additional drawback which 
results from a different cause. Professor Hall 
has made so many contributions to our under- 
standing of Japanese history in previous 
writings that there is inevitably & lack of 
freshness about some of his main argumenta, 
especially as space does not permit him a more 
elaborate treatment here. His views on the 
stages of feudal development and the achieve- 
ments of the rulers of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, for example, are 
by now far from new, and his disoussions of 
such questions as the origins of the Yamato 
dynasty mostly repeat a tendency to empha- 
size indigenous origins for the maim develop- 
ments in Japanese history. Such considera- 
tions, however, do not prevent this from being 
a very impressive book, which no one will read 
without profit 
E. L. SIMS 


SguMPEI OxAMOTO: The Japanese olh- 
garchy and the Russo-Japanese War. 
(Studies of the East Asian Institute, 
Columbia University.) xii, 355 pp. 
New York and London: Columbia 
University Press, 1970. $12, £5.40. 


This excellent case study of Japanese leader- 
ship and public opmion 18 a welcome addition 
to the still relatively short list of books dealing 
with late Meiji foreign policy. Its merits are 
substantial, not the least being the wide range 
of sources used by the author. Evidence from 
private letters, biographies, newspapers, and 
official documents is impressively arrayed, and 
one rarely feels that too much weight is being 
given to a partionlar view-point. The one 
possible omussion from an imposing biblio- 
graphy ia local newspaper material, but since 
the main foous is inevitably on Tokyo, this 1s 
a marginal point. The author's approach is 
slightly unusual m that the book is directed 
towards scholars interested in the comparative 
study of policy making asa well as historians 
whose prime concern 18 Japan More attention 
iB given to theoretical issues than is customary 
and there 18 a long first chapter setting out in 
some detail the constitutional aspects of 
foreign policy making The most significant 
difference however, is that Dr. Okamoto has 
cut to a minimum hia coverage of diplomacy 
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and thus brought to the fore the issues in whioh 
he is really intereeted—the decision-making 
process, relations among political leaders, the 
nature of pressure groups, and the role of 
public opinion. While none of his major points 
is entirely new, much of the information 
assembled is fresh and the author brings out 
very olearly the continuing importanoe of the 
genro in major policy decisions, their &abihty 
to resist popular pressure for an early declara- 
tion of war, and the mtense concern of both 
civil and military leaders to bring the struggle 
to an end before Russia could profit from 
Japan’s lack of resources. The most novel 
part of the work 18 probably the treatment of 
the protest movement against the government’s 
acceptance of the deeply disappointing peace 
terms. The Kóws Mondai Doshi Rengoka, 
the ultra-nationalist association which did 
most to stimulate the movement, receives 
careful analysis, and the Hibiya Park riot of 
5 September 1905, is illuminated by the 
author's use of police records. In addition, 
there 18 an excellent account of the negotia- 
tions between Katsura and Hara which led 
to Seiyukai support of the government. 
Perhaps the most interesting pages, however, 
are those which disouss the Kogeteukai, a 
little-known group, consisting mainly of army 
and navy officers and bureauorate of middle 
rank, who attempted in 1903 to influenoe their 
superiors in favour of stronger foreign policy. 
Though they had httle discernible success, 
their association foreshadowed the organiza- 
tion of similar groups in the 1930's. The 
connexions between the Meiji oligarchs and 
the policies of the 1930's are elaborated on in 
Dr. Okamoto's conoluding chapter, but it is 
diffionlt to resist the feeling that the issues are 
oversimplified for the sake of theory. The real 
value of this work lies ın ita elucidation of the 
notoriously elusive Japanese decision-making 
process and Dr. Okamoto’s scholarly examina- 
tion of the forces involved 18 a notable 
achievement. 
B. L. SIMS 


O. W. Worrers: The fall of Sriwijaya 
in Malay history. (Asia Major 
Library.) xii, 274 pp. London: 
Lund Humphries, 1970. £4.50. 


In his preface to this book Professor Wolters 
remarks that the present duty of historians of 
South East Asis is to render accessible hitherto 
unpublished sources. The status of South East 
Asian history, he saya, ‘is still such that the 
student's working priority should be the needs 
of the next generation rather than exploiting 
the achievements of earlier generations’. 
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There is something Eltonian about this remark, 
and I am not sure that I wholeheartedly agree 
with it. Of course, no practitioner in any 
period of South East Asian history would 
deny that the corpus of available texts requires 
not only augmentation but also, even in ite 
present inadequate state, the concentrated 
attention of editors, exegetes, and translators. 
Yet the significance of a transmitted text—or 
of an archaeologically acquired artifact, for 
that matter—inheres not so much in the words 
or form as in the analytical categories within 
which the histonan, in seeking to render the 
historical process intelligible, subsumes them. 
In other words, the way m which the informa- 
tion derived from text or artifaot is perceived 
to & great extent governs its historica! implica- 
tions. The work of the scholar who makes the 
text available and intelligible 1s second to 
none in importance, but it is neither more nor 
less vital to an understanding of events than 
that of the historian who reconstructs from it 
the nature of the historical process. And in 
this reconstruction the hypothesis and the 
model are as necessary to progress as they are 
in the physical sciences. I am drawing 
attention to this matter only to ensure that no 
one reading this review will be misled by 
Professor Wolters's modest assessment of his 
own work as the gathering of flowers in other 
men's gardens (p. xii) into believing that his 
book is anything other than a magnificent 
contribution to South East Asian historio- 
graphy. Although the author has not, as far 
as I am aware, made use of hitherto un- 
published texts, he has integrated a great deal 
of already available information into an 
entirely novel conceptual framework, and in 
so doing has provided an original interpreta- 
tion of a period of South East Asian history 
worthy to be set beside George QCodée's 
resurrection of Srivijaya and C. C. Berg's re- 
evaluation of medieval Javanese history. 
Professor Wolters has focused his research 
on the more obscure periods of Indonesian 
history. In his earlier book entitled Early 
Indonesian commerce (1967) he discussed the 
poorly documented origms of the Srivijayan 
thalassooracy, and now the present work 
provides a sequel by investigating the equally 
obscure termination of that empire. As such 
it is an admirable vehicle for the meticulous 
scholarship that 18 Professor Wolters’s trade- 
mark, but the conceptual framework within 
which he has structured his analysis ensures 
that in this instance his methodology and 
conclusions will be of significance to scholars 
working outside the somewhat esoteric fleld of 
Srivijayan history. In the first place South 
East Asian specialists in all the humanistic and 
social disciplines will be indebted to him for 
his demonstration of the continuity of Malay 
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history in Western Indonesia and Malaysia; 
and in the second place his handling of the 
archetyped Malay texte has implications for 
the utilization of source materials far beyond 
the realm of South East Asia. 

The book propounds two main themes. The 
first is that the cyclic character of Malay 
history in pre-colonial tumes derived from the 
changing relations of the Malay culture realm 
with the powerful Chinese empire to the 
northward (ch. ii-v) The second is that the 
extant Malay records on which the historian 
must rely, and specifically the Séjarah Mélayu 
whioh preserves the most explicit indigenous 
version of the founding and early history of 
Malacca, were written to ratify, validate, and 
glorify an historical present (oh. vi-x). 
Particularly they were concerned to underpin 
& specific dynast or dynasty as the axis of the 
kingdom, the world, and the universe, and 
therefore as the foundation of political, sooual, 
economic, moral, and cosmio order. Genea- 
logical records such as those incorporated in 
the Sé&arah Mélayu were among the most 
powerful instruments of government available 
to a Malay sovereign, but to be used with 
maximum effectiveness thoy frequently, indeed 
customarily, had to be manipulated in the 
interests of & partioular point of view. How- 
ever, in Professor Wolters’s own words, ‘ What 
seems significant in [the genealogist's] treat- 
ment of the past 18 not the extent to which he 
was prepared to reject what we would regard 
as truth but the deliberate and conmstently 
executed manner in which he made use of truth. 
He seems to have wanted to preserve the main 
outlines of the past. As a result the past, as 
far as it can be established by means of 
independent controls, emerges in a reoog- 
nizable way, clarified rather than obliterated 
by his preocoupations ' (p. 82). 

Professor Wolters has done an excellent job 
of transposing the symbolic narrative of the 
Sarah Mlayu into raw material for the 
historian. Briefly his modus operandi is to 
treat the Séjarah Mélayu version of the life of 
Sri Tri Buana, princely ancestor of the 
Malacoa royal house and sometime ruler of 
Palembang, as to & large extent modelled on 
the actual life of Iskandar Shah, founder of 
the city of Malacca. By depicting Sri Tri 
Buana as a bodhisativa, the genealogist was 
able to accord supernatural status to, and thus 
to provide an ultimate sanction for the 
authority of, his descendant Iskandar Shah. 
In elucidating parallelisms in the biographical 
information relating to these two rulers 
Professor Wolters throws new light on 
numerous other aspects of Malay history 
between the eleventh and the fifteenth 
century. He is, for example, able to identify the 
elusive place-name Glang Gus as a pseudonym 
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for Palembang/Srivijaya ; by analyaing events 
attributed to the reign of Sri Tri Buana he is 
able to retrieve mformation about Malay 
history at the end of the fourteenth century ; he 
is able to show that the alleged Singapore 
period in Malay history was introduced into 
the S&arah Mélayu as an historical eaphemism 
for a series of events which would have been 
unacceptable to the Malacca dynasty, and that 
certain features of early Malaccan history 
were then transposed to Singapore ; he is able 
to elicit new mgnificanoes in the role of Tun 
Perpateh Muka Berjajar, Bendahara under the 
second and third rulers of Malacca ; and he i8 
able to suggest the circumstances in which the 
genealogical sections of the Séarah Mélayu 
came to be written in the first instance. 

The preceding bare summary of the content 
of this book affords only a poor indication of 
the intricacies of the arguments with which 
Profeasor Wolters substantiates his case, and 
of the skilful manner in which he has sifted 
some of the most obscure, equivocal, and 
intractable evidence with which an historian 
can ever be faced. It would be unrealistic to 
pretend that all the Imks in his highly ramified 
argumentation are of equal strength, or that 
his thesis as a whole will not require revision 
as future scholars follow along the paths he 
has opened. The present reviewer is not 
competent to comment on the technical aspects 
of the argument, but there oan be no doubt 
that Professor Wolters has gone a long way 
towards establishing what he himself refers to 
as ‘the ground rules for mvestigating Malay 
history by means of Malay source material ’ 
(p. x). The whole analysis is furnished with 
an admirable apparatus criticus in the form of 
three appendixes, no less than 57 pp. of 
reference and explanatory notes, an exhaustive 
bibliography, and, not least, an analytical 
index. Altogether this is one of the moat 
valuable contributions to our understanding 
not only of medieval South Kast Asian history 
but of Malay culture in ite broader context 
that has appeared in recent years. 


PAUL WHBATLEY 


Kink MionaEgL Enpicotr: An analysts 
of Malay magic. (Oxford Monographs 
on Social Anthropology.) ix, 188 pp., 
front. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1970. 
£2.25. 


This book (ongmally an Oxford B.Latt. 
thems) 18 an attempt to find aome order in the 
complexity of Malay magic (here defined as the 
non-Islamic folk-reigion of the Malays), and 
13 based on data from the works of Skeat, 
Annandale and Robinson, Cuisinier, Winstedt, 
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and others. After describing the types of 
magical specialists, the ways in which magical 
simu is aoqured, and the areas of life in which 
it is practised, the author comments on the 
theories of Skeat and Cuisinier regarding the 
Malay world-view. Skeat nghtly peroerved the 
centrality of the idea of sé#mangat in Malay 
magio, but made no attempt to relate 
sémangal, as & pervasive vital principle, to 
sémangat, a8 a series of discrete souls. This, 
Mr. Endicott suggests, was becanse Skeat’s 
mode of reasoning, with its bias towards 
‘inherent’ rather than ‘ relational’ meaning 
(in Mr. Endicott’s terms), led him to see the 
two concepta as contradictory. Cuisinier, on 
the other hand, concluded that the distinctions 
which the Malays drew between the two 
concepts were illusory, and explained Malay 
magical practices as part of a 'oult of 
Existence ', which, as Mr. Endicott points out, 
has little explanatory value. 

According to Mr. Endicott’s own analysis, 
stmangat, as a ubiquitous life-principle, 18 
conceived of by the Malays as one of the two 
principal planes of existence, the material 
plane and the essential (that of s&mangat). 
Both planes are divided into & hierarchy of 
categories at several levels of distinctiveness. 
Thus the material plane is divided first into 
the realms of earth, water, and jungle, and 
these are further divided mto mines, fishing 
grounds, and fields. Within the various 
realms more specific classes of matter are 
distinguished, such as the ooco-nut trees of a 
certain area, and the proceas of differentiation 
descends as far as individual trees or people. 
This hierarchical structure 18 closely paralleled 
by the differentiation of sémangat. At the 
least differentiated level are vague ‘free 
spirits ° (eg. jin and hantu), identified only 
with the divisions of the world, such as jungle 
and water, which they inhabit. Some spirits 
are associated with more specio classes of 
matter and are called their ‘souls’. At the 
most highly differentiated level, individualized 
particles of the vital principle exist in con- 
junction with particular human beings. Con- 
ceptually, there 1s interdependence between 
the associated pairs of divisions in each of the 
two planes (material and essential), since each 
member of an associated pair contributes to 
the other member's definition and ita existence 
as a distinct entity. This concoptual inter- 
dependence 1s expressed in terms of physical 
interdependence, so that material categories 
are thought to rely upon them associated 
essences for the preservation of their integrity. 

In terms of power, both the power of 
essences in relation to the material categories 
they inhabit, and the power of material 
categories to constrain the essences associated 
with them, vary inversely with their clarity 
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of definition. Thus the sémangat of & human 
being is less powerful in relation to ita bounda- 
ries than are spirita of the sea, and the human 
body 1s a more powerful boundary m relation 
to its sémangat than are the vaguely defined 
boundaries of a material category such as 
water. This interpretation of the power- 
hierarchy of essences relies, like much else in 
the analysis, on Mary Douglas's concept (set 
forth in her book Purity and danger) of the 
powers and dangers associated with that 
which is interstitial or unstructured. Dr. 
Douglas has also, more recently, streased the 
need for the analyst to relate a people’s 
categories of thought to ita sooial life ; and Mr. 
Endicott fulfils this requirement when he 
correlates the power-differentiation of essences 
with the varying spatial extent of their 
material realms, pointing out the similarities 
between the herarchy of spirits and the Malay 
politacal hierarchy. 

Mr. Endicott’s conclusions, outlined above, 
are based on a lucid analysis which brings 
order to a confused subject. His book is an 
important contribution to Malay studies. 


N. G. PHILLIPS 


JAMES R. BRANDON (ed.): On thrones 
of gold : three Javanese shadow plays. 


xvu, 407 pp., front., 2 plates. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1970. (Distributed in 


G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£7.25.) 


This volume 18 a most important contribu- 
tion to the study of the Javanese wajang 
theatre. Its authors have taken a new approach 
to their subject, and the new hght which this 
sheds on the art form 1s significant. This book 
also stands as the firat major monograph on 
the wajang in English. The many scholarly 
discussions already published have been largely 
in Dutch, thus limiting their circulation among 
the non-Dutch academic public. It is to be 
hoped that this new publication will mspire 
greater interest ın and further study of the 
wajang, one of Asia’a most important art 
forms and certainly one of the most delightful 
forms of theatre art in the world. 

Professor Brandon teaches in the University 
of Hawaii's Department of Drama and Theatre, 
and the lakon translations published here were 
developed during his previous tenure in a 
similar capacity at Michigan State University. 
Messrs. Pandam Guntno Siswoharsojo, Roger 
Long, and Stephen Alkire co-operated with 
Professor Brandon in the preparation of these 
plays. They approach the wajang as students 
of the theatre, rather than as philologists or 
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Javanologiste, whose approach haa previously 
dominated this field. Thus they sre not 
primanly interested in the language of the 
wajang, nor in ite social or mystical significance. 
Rather, they present the reader with the 
wajang a8 theatre, and the result is an artistic 
as well as a scholarly achievement. 

Three plays are given here: ]Wahju purba 
sédjait ‘ The reincarnation of Rama’, Irawan 
raby ‘ Trawan’s wedding’, and Karna tanding 
‘The death of Karna’. As the translations of 
the first and third titles suggest, the translators 
depart from a literal rendermg in order to 
present the Hnglsh reader with a oross- 
oultural distillation of the theatrical content 
of the play. Thus, the high-flown eulogistic 
style of some of the Javanese, which might be 
partly mcomprehensble in a literal version 
(as indeed it 15 incomprehenmble to some of 
the Javanese audience) is here presented in a 
graceful Enghsh prose which faithfully trans- 
muta to the Western reader the feeling and 
intent of the Javanese original. Not the text 
so much as the dramatio essence of the 
performance is translated. Although the 
serious linguistic scholar might have wished 
for the inclusion of the Javanese texta, Bo ag 
to verify tbe Englah renderings, this would 
have been extraneous to the authors’ purpose. 
They have desired to capture the spirit of the 
art-form, not to conduct an exercise in the 
translator’s art. The most remarkably success- 
ful translations are of the delightful humour 
of the wajang, surely the most difficult thing of 
all to render into a foreign tongue. Thus, the 
acene between Sémar and Gareng in Kana 
tanding (p. 312): 

‘ SEMAR (singing) : 

A newly married groom 
In bed with his bride, 

Desperately all a-fumble 
In hurry to geta... 

GARENG : Papasa | (Rushing on from left.) ... 
Really, Papa! Early in the mornmg here you 
are dancing around like a berserk turtle! 
Singing à song that makes me ashamed | 

SiwAR: Why, Gareng, what's wrong with 
the song? 

GARENG : Paw, you mean you don't know? 
What a crazy old man. Well, you see, there's 
this young fellow, just marned and, heh-heh, 
his pretty bride is in bed, waiting, but, ha-ha- 
ha-ha, he can’t get his clothes, oho-ho-ho'! 
He-he-he ! Ha-ha-ha ! Oh, Paw, that's in very 
bad taste.' 


The translations give full ‘ stage-directions ', 
indicating how the dalang manipulates his 
characters, the songs he sings, the gamélan 
melodies, eto. One of the most valuable 
contributions of this volume is indeed the 
light which it sheds on the dalang's technique. 
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Photographs by Mr. Long show the shadow- 
side of the screen at important pointe in the 
plays, ao that even the reader who has never 
seen the wajang can understand the develop- 
ment of the performance. The photographs 
(both colour and black-and-white) are excellent. 

The plays are buttressed by valuable 
analytical materials, not all of which, however, 
are up to the standard of the book as a whole. 
There are brief notes on the play-cyclea, on 
their dra&matio structure, the language of the 
performances, the dalang’s role and his tech- 
niques, the construction of the puppete, the 
music, etc. There are appendixes on the 
géndings, suluks, and ‘ basic fighting move- 
ments’, A glossary and a bibliography are 
also provided. ‘These ancillary materials some- 
times give the impression of having been 
compiled with undue haste, thereby producing 
errors and maccuracies which are irritating m 
a volume otherwise so excellent. The reader 
should be particularly wary of using this book 
as a general reference on anything not directly 
connected with the wajang. The following 
specific comments might be made: 

p. 8 (and p. 384): Ardjuna wiwaha should be 
translated ‘The nuptials of Ardjuna’ rather 
than ' The meditation of Ardjuna '. 

p. 11 (and p. 387): ' Jadajana’ should be 
'dudajana ', but why he is called ' the first 
“ historic " king of Java’ 18 unclear. 

p. 17: the table purporting to show the 
relationship between ‘Javanese dynastio 
genealogy and wajang play cyoles ' is confusing, 
and ite import something of a mystery. On 
the same chronological level with wajang 
dupara are placed ‘Surakarta history’ (a 
court, 1746—present), ‘ Pamanahan ' (putative 
sixteenth-century ancestor of the Honse of 
Mataram), and ‘Mataram (c. 1580)’ (a 
kingdom and royal house, c. 1578—present). 
The table seems to say that wajang dupara 
tella of Surakarta history (to which subject, so 
for as is known to the present reviewer, 
wajang dupara is not restrioted), that 1ts man 
hero is Pamanahan (who, if he lived, did so 
two centuries before Surakarta), and that rte 
* historic period. ! is ‘Mataram’. One suspects 
a Javanese mystic is required to say precisely 
what this is about. Even more mysterious 
is the entirely incorrect placing of Paku- 
buwana X of Surakarta as a ‘direct descen- 
dant’ of the rebel Dipanógara of Jogjakarta. 

p. 23: Paseban djawi dénawa would be more 
correctly translated as ‘ Ogre...’ rather than 
* Foreign Outer audience’, Dénawa w properly 
translated on p. 391. 

p. 29: the armies of Tanah Sabrang, the 
*foreign ogres’ discussed here, do appear in 
Javanese epic literature, contrary to the 
authors’ assertion. Their presence in the 
wajang 18 therefore not ' & fascinating example 
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of the triumph of theatrical art over literature ’. 
Indeed, there are late eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century examples of the foreign 
ogres in wajang performances being taken 
direotly from an epic literary text used as the 
basis for the performance. To be fai to the 
authors, there is as yet insufficient information 
on this pomt in published sources. Neverthe- 
less, their assertion would seem to have been 
unduly emphatic in a field in whioh confidence 
18 all too often symptomatio of a shortage of 
mformation. 

p. 378-5 : the ‘ Note on sources ' is a clumsy 
substitute for proper footnoting. 

p. 377-81: the bibliography is far from 
complete, and is particularly remiss in not 
listing materials on the waang available in 
Western languages. In partioular, tho state- 
ment that Tjan Tjoe Siem's Hoe Koeroepats 
zich zijn vrouw verwerft is ‘ the only translation 
of a wajang play mto a European language ' 
is wrong. There have been several other 
translations (Bome of them only partial), 
beginning as early as Wilkens's translation of 
the Pragswa lakon in 1846. A quick glance at 
Professor Uhlenbeck’s Critical survey of studtes 
on the languages of Java and Madura (1964) 
would have shown the authors how madequate 
is their list. They might at least have referred 
the serious student to such standard biblio- 
graphical sources as Professor Uhlenbeck's 
Critical survey, Dr. Pigeaud’s Jaterature of 
Java (1967-70), or Dr. Hooykaas's article in 
Dydwd, xu, 1932, listing Balai Pustaka wajang 
publications to that year. Having mentioned 
Tjan Tjoe Siem’s Koeroepati, they fail to note 
the emendations to that translation published 
by Uhlenbeck and Soegiarto ll years ago 
(VKI, xxx, 1900). 

pp. 383-97: the glossary raises several 
questions. One wonders why ‘Anoman’ 
(p. 383) is romanized without the imutial ‘h’, 
while sis hinggil (p. 394) 18 romanized with it. 
Defining the garébég celebrations (grebeg, 
p. 386) as a ' thrice-yearly animistic festival ' 
is rather misleading. They are major oourtly 
celebrations in observance of Muslim feativals, 
although they undoubtedly have pre-Islamic 
precedents. Mataram. (p. 389) was an earlier 
kingdom in central, not ‘east Java’. Mpu 
Sédah (p. 390) was indeed one of the authors of 
the Bratajuda, but one wonders why his co- 
author Mpu Panuluh is excluded from the 
glossary. Praba (p. 3902) is literally ‘light, 
lustre, splendour ’, not ‘throne’. Ranggawar- 
gita (p. 392) was author of the Pustaka radja 
madya, but he should also be given credit for 
his authorship of the Pustaka radja purwa and 
Paramajoga. The Sunans of Giri and Kudus 
(p. 394) were among the nine walis (saints) of 
Javanese Islam. While they did almost 
certainly have significant temporal power in 
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the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it is 
misleading to call them ‘ sixteenth-century 
Islamic Javanese rulers’. The list of various 
forms of wajang (p. 396) is not complete. There 
18 no reference to wajang dobél, wajang kantjil, 
or wajang Katholik, although other variant 
forms of wajang are listed. And the definitions 
of the wajang styles may not be entirely 
accurate. So far as this reviewer is aware, 
neither wajang Djawa nor wajang dupara are 
restrioted to the subjecta mentioned here. 

It will be seen that these shortcomings, 
while serious enough, do not affect this volume’s 
main contribution: the presentation of three 
wajang lakons in a style which is a dramatic 
success. The beginning student may be misled. 
by the inacouracies mentioned above, but 
both the beginner and the advanced scholar 
will still find the play-texts themselves and 
the materials dealing directly with the tech- 
meal aspects of wajang performances to be 
invaluable. No one interested in the cultural 
life of Java or in Asian theatre generally will 
fail to enjoy and be educated by Professor 
Brandon’s book. 

M. O RIOKLEFS 


FRaANELIN E. HurrMAN: Cambodian 
system of writing and beginning reader, 
with drills and glossary. (Yale Lin- 
guistic Series.) xu, 365 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1970. $12, £5 8s. 


Lorsque j'ai eu en mains ce livre et que je 
commença: à le feuilleter, j'éprouvai une très 
grande joie car je me mettais à la plaoe dea 
débutants en khmer. Le moins qu'on puisse 
dire de ce livre est quil est lom d’être rébar- 
batif, bien au contraire. Il est beau, bien 
imprmé. La oalligraphie khmére, œuvre 
superbe de Im Proum, mérite tous les éloges : 
elle ‘accroche’ le regard, sans pour cela 
annihiler l'effet du texte anglais. L’auteur et 
ses aides, et l'éditeur, ont eu le mérite de ne 
pas lésiner sur les feuilles de papier, ce qui 
renforce la olarté du livre. Et co dernier, bien 
qu’ il soit d'un volume assez important, est 
remarquable par sa maniabilité, qualité essen- 
tielle pour un manuel pour débutants. 

Trois parties principales dont la troiméme 
oomporte 50 textes, et une quatriéme con- 
stituée par le glossaire khmer-anglais. 

Les deux prenuéres parties vont ensemble, 
car la seconde qui comporte des exercices de 
lecture n'est que le pendant de la premiére qui 
expose le système de l'écriture khmére. 

Dans la bréve introduction sur la langue et 
Pécriture, une remarque mérite d’être relevée 
(pp. 4, 5). Pour la premiére fois, un linguiste, 
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on l'oocurrence F. E. Huffman, ne perd pas 
son temps à disserter sur la discordanoe entre 
les sons et les symboles graphiques qui les 
représentent. Il se contente de prévenir les 
élóves des irrégularités de la prononciation, 
les accepte comme un mal inévitable et ne 
les considére pas comme plus terribles que 
celles qui existent en anglais. 

L'exposé du systéme phonologique est tiès 
clair et mérite aussi des éloges. Je contesterais 
toutefois deux notetions, en mo servant des 
propres armes de M. Huffman. En vertu du 
systéme utilisé par cet auteur et de son choix 
du dialecte de Phnompenh comme objet 
d'étude, je noterais : 


p -de la deuxième sóne: /ey/ au lieu 
de /Ay/ 

f - 7 de la deuxióme série: /aw/ au lieu de 
/w/. 

L'auteur a poussé la minu&e jusqu'à 
l'établissement des règles de prononciation et 
d'éoriture, ce qui est une bonne leçon pour les 
Khmers qui, sortis de leurs manuels de 
grammaire traditionnels qui déorivent tout 
sauf la langue khmére, considérent celle-ci 
comme un état anarchique. Mais o'est une 
t&che difficile que d'établir dea règles, surtout 
à l'usage des débutants qui ne demandent qu'à 
eroire, oar elle nécessite une quantité de 
données dont chacune demande à être vérifiée 
minutieusement. Pour uUlustrer cela, je reprends 
seulement un exemple (p. 51, 7, a). Le mot 
noté árd/qaat/ ‘ essence’ n'existe pas à ma 
connaissance En revanohe, je pourrai donner 
arih (sk. artha) /qaa/ ‘ essence, substance’, et 
Gd: (id. en ak.) /qaat/ ‘ commencement '. 

. De méme il me semble insensó de donner 

une valeur bien stricte aux espaces blanca 
entre les membres de phrases en khmer, car 
l'usage en varie suivant les individus. Quant 
aux ouvrages imprimés (livres et surtout 
Journaux), ils constituent à l'heure actuelle un 
vrai défi à toute 1dée de systématisation ! 

Je oontinuerai à épauler lee débutants on 
continuant lexamen du livre. Je déplorerai 
les nombreuses fautes d'orthographe et de 
traduction qui parsément le texte On sait 
combien est fastidieuse la correction des 
épreuves de manuscrits d'imprimerie. Mais 
avec un peu plus de soin et d’attention, les 
auteurs auraient pü éviter ces malencontrenses 
fautes d’orthographe qui pourraient troubler les 
étudiante. D'autre part, on s'attendait à ce que 
plusieurs auteurs de différentes origines 
travaillant ensemble serrent de plus prés la 
traduction des mota, et évitent par exemple de 
confondre pravaiti et pravattisüsir, le premier 
étant ' story, biography ' et le second ‘ history ’. 

Je continuera: à m’enté&ter sur un point au 
sujet de l'établissement du glossaire, à savoir 
qu'on devrait faire valoir le processus mental 
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des locuteurs en donnant le sens lexical avant 
le sens grammatical, le sens propre avant le 
figuré. Par exemple: /yaag/ ‘kind, way’ 
avant /yaan/ ' like, as’. 

On a donné une bibliographie sommane des 
ouvrages ayant servi à la compositaon du livre 
en question. N'y voyant figurer nulle part lea 
manuels composés par les klunénrisants de 
France (tels Martin: ou Cambefort, pour ne 
parler que des plus récents), je me demande sı 
les auteurs les ont connus ou non. Dans un 
cas comme dans l'autre, l'impression en eat 
plutót fácheuse. D'abord, paice que l'étudiant 
débutant pourrait oroire que rien n'a été 
entrepris en France avant 1970; ensuite, tout 
anteur rédigeant des textes de premier degré 
retombe inévitablement sur certaines phrases 
déjà composées avant lui, c'est pourquoi il ne 
lui siérait pas de passer sous silence les titres 
des ouvrages antérieurs dans sa bibhographie. 

Le choix des textes, sans étre original, est 
bon par sa variété et rend moontestablement 
d'utiles services. J’apprécie le mélange de 
récits et de dialogues, mais je trouve ces 
derniers encore trop littéraires. Ils sont encore 
modelés sur ceux destinés aux petits enfante 
khmers à qui on veut apprendre à manier le 
beau language. A mon humble avis, les 
étudianta étrangers adultes sauraient besoin 
d'une langue moins guindée, plus familière, 
celle qu'emploient les Khmers entre eux tous 
les jours, sans artifice. 

Le dernier texte, le plus original portant sur 
la littérature khméie est malheureusement le 
plus oritiquable quant à son fond, car il 
risquerait de donner aux étudiants une idée 
pas trés exaote de la nature de cette littérature 
et des oritéres employés pour son étude. 

Je reviens maintenant à l'introduotion dont 
j'ai &ppréoié la conoision et l'utilité (of. supra) 
pour dire combien j'aurais aimé lire quelques 
mots sur les pionmers de la langue khmére. Je 
suis contente de voir mentionner le nom de 
mon oollégue et ami K. K. Sarkar au sujet de 
l'épigraphie, mais j'aurais été comblée si j'y 
voyais figurer le nom de Aymonier et surtout 
celui de G. Coadés sans qui nous serions encore 
au stade de t&tonnement aveugle pour le 
vieux-khmer. 

Je gerais la première à féliciter les auteurs de 
l'ouvrage s'ils pouvaient prooéder à des 
réajustements pour la seconde édition, en vue 
d'aider pleinement les étudiante. 


BAVHEOS LEWITZ 


RAYMOND FIRTH: [Studwes in Trkopia 
religion. [Vol. 3.] Rank and reltgion 
in Tikopia: a study in Polynesian 
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paganism and conversion to Christi- 
aniy. 424 pp., 8 plates. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1970. 
£5. 


This volume rounds off a unique contribution 
to the understandmg of religion in preliterate 
societies, and, ıt should be added without 
reserve, to that of religion itself. It will be 
recalled that the first of ita two predecessors, 
The Work of the Gods in Tikopia, is a most 
painstaking ethnographic record of complex 
biannual rites which the author had witnessed 
during lus first period of fleld-work in 1028-0, 
and that the second, Ttkopia ritual and belief, 
18 & collection of related articles, most of which 
had been published elsewhere. 

The bulk of the present work consists of a 
detailed analysis of the many theoretical 
problems presented by this very richly docu- 
mented corpus of field materials. The remain- 
der is devoted to a consideration of the events 
which by 1956 had led to the almost total con- 
version of the islanders to Christiamty. Three 
separate visite to Tikopia spread over a period 
of some 40 years, as well as the very wide 
compass of the author’s knowledge of the 
religious systems of other societies, have been 
drawn on in order to provide the maximum of 
information on the nature of religion in a 
Polynesian outlier culture. 

In his introduction, Professor Firth states 
that he approaches his subject as a humanist. 
He regards ‘ any religion as a human construct, 
88 & socially defined intellectual, emotional and 
aesthetia product of man’s endeavours to give 
a framework of meaning to his existence and 4 
form of symbolic expression to his search for 
solutions to his basic problems of living’ 
(p. 14). In his opinion, this view, far from 
beng a disadvantage for his purpose, makes 
it likely that ‘an anthropologist who 18 not 
antagonistic to religious constructions but 
who 18 not committed personally to regarding 
any one religious system as true’ will give a 
more adequate appreciation of Tikopia religion 
than one ‘ who 18 already committed to another 
preconceived religious faith’ (pp. 14-15). 
While therefore he always treats the beliefs 
(pagan or Christian) of the Tikopia with 
reverence, and speaks of ‘a people facing 
difficult problems of existence with dignity 
and creative rmagmation’ (p. 15), the author 
makes it clear that in his view in describing 
concepta of pagan gods and spirits and their 
dissolution in favour of the Christian God he 
proceeds on the assumption that he 1s dealing 
with ' entities that have no separable external 
existence but are personalized ideas’ (1bid.). 

For him a basic problem of interpretation 18 
to relate these ‘ exteriomzed components’ to 
other aspects of Tikopia experience and in 
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partacular to explain the meaning of their 
religious system in sociological terms. Thus 
it is part of his task to consider to what extent 
the Tikopia (ike any other) system provides 
‘avenues for the exercise of control over. 
people’ (p. 18), ‘a concomitant series of 
relationships m a structure of wealth and 
power’ (p. 19), the means offered to solve 
personal problems or even antidotes to, and 
escapes from, society. Also within the con- 
speotus of a social anthropologist is the 
question of the relationship between a religious 
syatem such as that of Tikopia and the utiliza- 
tion and redistribution of economio resources. 
Above all in a context of Polynesian religion 
the problem arses of the interplay between 
chiefs and prests, that is between rank and 
religion, which gives the book its title. 

It must be granted that compared with a 
more traditional approach to religion, whether 
that of theology, philosophy, or Onentalism, 
this view has definite advantages. The absence 
of any assumption as to the reality of an 
external referent corresponding to religious 
concepts, for example, releases the author 
from too great a preoccupation with what his 
informants think, and even to some extent 
with what they say. He can concentrate 
instead on what they do and on the dis- 
orepancies between the views and opmions of 
different informanta, with special regard to 
their rank, status, interesta, and to the period 
and social context in which eaoh statement 
18 made. 

À particularly valuable inmght into the 
technique is provided by the treatment of 
spirit mediumship (ch. 1x). Priests ın Tikopia 
being at the same time also olan or lineage 
chiefs, the formal 1ecognition of spirit mediums 
provided & channel through which protest 
and disagreement could make itself felt in 
& socially acceptable and, significantly, in a 
non-disruptive manner. 

Within the scope of a review it 1s impossible 
to do more than scant justice, either to the 
scope of a work which has been 40 years in the 
making, or to the general importance of the 
problems whioh it raises. Professor Firth’s 
other books have long since accustomed his 
readers to expect minutely observed data, 
most carefully and conscientiously recorded, 
and in this monograph also an exceptionally 
high standard of ethnographical description 
has been maintamed. Yet he never loses sight 
of theoretical issues and the summaries which 
conclude each chapter are invariably succinct 
as well as comprehensive. 

At times one's admiration for the bnlhance 
of the argument is mixed with a feeling that 
it 18 magnificent, but it 18 not religion that the 
author is discussing, or at least not religions 
experience as generally understood. Thus: 
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‘I... certainly think that to attempt to 
explain the meaning of Tikopis religious ritual 
1t is essential to focus on the message as well 
as the code. An important part of the message 

. was that the Tikopia used the figuration of 
their patent dependence on the forces of nature 
a8 instruments in the expression and manipula- 
taon of status relations between members of 
their society ' (p. 200). 

Or, describing libationg of kava, a basic 
religious rite: 

'. . . I$ cannot be denied that religion 18 a 
social as well as an individual phenomenon, 
and has important social relationships and 
functions. In Tikopia these functions were 
epitomized to [a] large degree by the kava. 
They were of two major kinds: reinforcement 
of group relationships at all levels by providing 
objective and sanotion for mobrhzation of 
people and resources; and reinforcement of 
authority relations through concentration on 
the officiant as a person set apart—male, of 
hereditary qualification, specio ordination 
and exclusive title to ritual performance ' 
(p. 231). 

‘The kava was a kind of exteriorzation of 
the self, extrudmg m formal shape the fears 
and anxieties about hunger and health and 
even hfe itself, which tended to underlie in 
vaguer form so many other kinds of Tikopia 
activity. It was, then, the repeated profession 
of optimism, of the conviction that Tikopia 
were going to survive despite the dangers of 
natural deflaency by which they were 
threatened ’ (ibid.) 

In actual fact, however, this oritaciam gains 
substance only if the reader rejects the 
premisses of the introduotion to this work. Of 
course many a reader will and the argument 
remains open. 

Apart from all else, there are two reasons 
why the book under review is not only in- 
valuable but almost certainly unique. Furst, 
the wealth of ethnographic description, 
probably unmatched m any other work dealing 
with the forms and content of a religious 
system, whether it be that of an indigenous 
peasant society or of a metropolitan civilza- 
tion. Seoondly the diachronic dimension 
which in this case stretches over a period of 
38 years of intermittent but personal and 
participant observation, and which embraces 
a span ranging from a situation of partaal 
conversion to Christianity to that of total 
abandonment of pagan rites. How much 
better we would understand Greek, Roman, 
and in general pre-Christian religion in Europe 
if we possessed contemporary documenta with 
even a modest fraction of the wealth of m- 
formation which Raymond Firth has provided 
for Tikopia. 

G. B. MILNER 
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Kay WILLIAMSON and Kross Samizu 
(ed.): Benue-Congo comparative word- 
ast. [Vol.1.] [n] xxxvi, 233 pp. 
Ibadan: West ican Linguistic 
Society, 1968. 50s. 


There are in existence several over-all 
groupings of African languages: the vindioa- 
tion or rejeotion of these in whole or in part can 
only follow upon a detailed internal examma- 
tion of each of the putative sub-groups, 
clusters, etc. This area of African language 
study, as distinct from the delineation of 
broad groups based, often, on scanty lexical 
material, has been somewhat neglected. Work 
has tended to be from the top down, as it 
were, rather than from the bottom up. It 18 
gratifying, then, to note the beginnings of a 
swing towards the deeper study of the internal 
cohesion of this or that smaller unit. Also 
welcome is the broadening of the African 
comparativist view-point to include levels 
other than lexis. Both of these changea of 
emphasis characterize the work of the Benue- 
Congo Working Group, who, besides the word- 
list that concerns us here, have issued a volume 
on Benue-Congo noun-class systema, intended 
as & source-book for comparative studies. 

One valuable outcome of the West African 
Language Congresses held during the last 
decade has been the setting up of working 
groups on, 6g., ‘Kwa’, ' Chadic', ' Benue- 
Congo’, and so on. This word-list, emanating 
from the Benue-Congo group, brmgs together 
vocabularies from some 190 languages, donated 
by members of the group and others: data 
from four other languages, not commonly held 
to be Benue-Congo, are included for contrast. 
The first volume (A-L) comprises 58 items. All 
are presented in transcription, the status of 
which varies from language to language, being 
now phonetic, now (less often) phonemio, now 
& quasi-orthography, as when entries were 
provided in writing by native speakers. In 
some cases material is taken over from 
published scholarly sources, both contempo- 
rary and older. The editors have attempted 
some mechanical standardization of tran- 
scription, and, whilst such disparity amongst 
the systems of transcription is not ideal, it 
does not present any major obstacle to the 
establishment of & set of tentative roots for 
each item. This latter task has been under- 
taken by the two editors with frequent 
suggestions by other members of the group, 
and as a result this volume is much more than 
just a word-list. 

The preparation of a work of this kind 
entais certain practical difficulties. Only those 
languages can be included for which con- 
tributors happen to have data in their posses- 
sion or for whioh reasonably reliable written 
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sources exist, and rarely are compilations for 
different languages identical m what they 
contain. Considerable efforts have been made 
here to molude as many Benue-Congo lan- 
guages as could well be had in as complete a 
listing a8 possible, but the representation of 
the supposed Benue-Congo sub-groups 28 still 
vari&ble: Ekoid Bantu 1s well represented (14 
languages), whilst ‘ Narrow’ Bantu has only 
seven, two of which have glosses for only 
13 items. Languages are entered in sections 
labelled ' Jarawan Bantu °‘ Bamileke ’, ‘ Cross 
River I-ILL' and so on, these labels being 
taken over without comment. These labels 
are in themselves something of a rag-bag: 
' Narrow ’ Bantu, for instance, correlates with 
a set of formal linguistic features, whilst 
' Bamileke' cannot, as far as I can see, be 
held at the moment to refer to much more 
than geography. There is, of course, no harm 
in these labels being used, as long as they are 
not allowed to become a straitjacket. It will 
be the compilation of volumes such as this 
that will in large part contribute to the elabora- 
tion of & full set of meaningful labels for 
African language classification. From the data 
assembled here we can in fact see some justifi- 
cation for some of the present sub-groups: 
Ekoid Bantu shows great lexical cohesion, for 
example, having far more single roota in 
common amongst its members than, say, 
‘Narrow’ Bantu as represented here. This 
may, of course, be an arüf&ot of the number 
of languages given as against the number 
existing. 

Nothing is said as to why suggested roots 
are numbered as they are (except that number 
l is regularly relatable to Proto-Bantu), nor 
is there any discussion of diagnostic features 
and the relative weightings to be given to 
them, though the notion appears quite fre- 
quently, and 1s, of course, crucial. 

The volume is in cyclostyled form: there 
are one or two imperfections in my copy, p. 94 
being blank and pp. 197-8 bound in back to 
front. On p. xxiv ‘ Languages 124—198 are 
from the Plateau branch . . .' should read 
' Languages 124-104 . . . *. 

This book would be very welcome simply 
for the wealth of data it contains. The 
editors’ oollations and commentaries make 
1t doubly valuable, a rich source of stimulation 
for the African comparativist for some tame 
to come. 

JOHN KELLY 


D. W. Annotr: The nominal and verbal 
systems of Fula. xiv, 482 pp. +5 
tables in end-pocket. Oxford. Claren- 
don Press, 1970. £6.50. 
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Le titre qu’aveo son habituelle modestie le 
Professeur Arnott a donné à son dernier 
ouvrage peut tromper le lecteur sur deux 
pointe. D'une part en effet, loin de se limiter 
aux seuls systémes nominal et verbal du peul, 
il en est une véritable grammaire; grammaire 
qui d'autre part ne vise pas à présenter les 
traits commun du peul à travers ses divers 
faciés locaux, mais se lumite à un exemple 
‘dialectal’ jugó repiésentatif, en l'occurrence 
celui fourni par le parler de Gombe (Nigeria du 
Nord). Le choix de ce ‘dialecte’ sur lequel 
Pauteur travaille depuis de nombreuses 
années se justafie au demeurant fort bien. Il 
peut être considéré comme assez typique de 
l'ensemble du groupe oriental et est toutefois 
suffisamment proche, au moins dans l'ensemble 
de ses structures, des dialeotes occidentaux. 

Le parti pris par D. W. Arnott en privilégiant 
en apparence l'exposé des systèmes nominal et 
verbal n'est pas sans comporter dee inconvé- 
nients de próeentation. C'est sans doute à lui 
qu'il faut attribuer la présence, aussitét aprés 
une courte introdustion, d’une partie intitulée 
“Grammatical introduction’ dont le bien- 
fondé peut paraitre disoutable. Elle groupe en 
effet, outre un exposé terminologique fort 
utile, des esquisses de chacune des parties 
suivantes (sauf de celle consacrée à la phono- 
logie) qui auraient pu servir au, chorr, d'intro- 
duction ou de résumé à chaque partie, et un 
exposé syntaxique, excellent en soi, mais qui 
aurait semble-t-il gagné à grouper d'autres 
passages dispersés dans le reste de l'ouvrage 
et à être reportó à la fin de celui-ci. La 
présentation ainsi obtenue aurait eu l'avantage 
de mettre en valeur les rapports d'agencement 
des unités nominales et verbales dans l'énonoé 
et d'en faire apparaitre plus clairement les 
compatibilités et lea incompatibilités. 

Pour rester dans les critiques, on peut aussi 
s'interroger parfois sur le bien-fondé de la 
terminologie adoptée dans le classement des 
unités signifiantes et sur la validité des oritéres 
de ce classement. 

L'auteur distingue dans l'énoncé peul cing 
fonctions possibles: sujet, prédioat, objet, 
complément, et adjunct(s). La distinction 
entre objet ef complément repose sur l'impos- 
sibilité pour le second de remphr la fonction 
sujet dans l'énonoé passif correspondant 
(p. 28, n. 1); quant à l’adjunct, pour lequel 
aucune définition n’est donnée, 11 semble 
regrouper les diverses posaibuités d'expression 
des circonstants. Partant de cet inventaire, 
D. W. Arnott dresse la liste des ‘ formes’ 
susceptibles de remplir ces fonctions: ‘ mote’ 
(words), définis comme formes ‘ stables’ 
(o.a.d. pouvant constituer à elles seules 
réponses à des questions); ‘composante ’ 
(components) qui ne peuvent figurer qu’inclus 
en un syntagme; 'élémente', de même 
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nature que les précédents mais de structure 
plus simple (non décomposables en monémes, 
à ce qu'il semble) et enfin ‘complexes’, qui 
sont des combinaisons ‘stables’ fermées 
d'unités (par ex. nomial — détermination 
pronominale possessive, sujet pronominal — 
verbe, eto....). S'ajoutent à ces catégories 
celle des ' groupes’ et celle des ' particules ' 
La premiére regroupe des unités trés diverses 
alant du ‘mot’ au syntagme complexe 
comportant pour les nominaux toutes les 
possibilités d’expansion et pour les ‘ groupes 
adverbiaux’ tous les énoncés dépendants 
introduita par un fonctionnel. Quant aux 
* particules ', elles se composent des idéophones 
et dea fonctionnels à valeur causale, consécutive 
ou finale. Cet inventaire est recoupé par une 
distanction entre ‘ classes de formes’ (form- 
classes) : nominales, ^ verbales, verbo- 
nominales, adverbiales et piépositionnelles, 
chacune de ces classes groupant une ou 
plusieurs séries d'éléments ressortant aux 
diverses catégories syntactiques ci-dessus 
énumérées, 

Certains des termes proposés ici étant 
employés avec une autre acception au cours 
de l'ouvrage, ıl en résulte parfois une am- 
biguité qu'il eut été préférable d'éviter. Mais 
surtout on peut reprocher à ce classement de 
mêler deux niveaux d'analyse. ' Complexes ' 
et ‘groupes’ constituent incontestablement 
des expansions secondaires de l'énonoé ou des 
séquences piopositionnelles et ne doivent 
pas, & notre avis, figurer dans un mventaire 
des composantes fondamentales, mais bien 
étie traités dans un second stade. A cette 
simultanéité dans le traitement de niveaux 
différents est sans doute due aussi la présence 
dans la classe des ‘ prépositionnelles’ des 
prépositions (ou fonctionnels) analysées comme 
‘composants ', ce qui rencontre notre accord, 
et dans celle des ' adverbiaux ', en tant que 
‘ complexes ', des syntagines introduits par oo6 
mémes prépositions, ce qui semble par contre 
tiés contestable (p. 10) Très certainement, une 
approche qui serait partie de l'étude des noyaux 
verbaux et nominaux minimaux pour décrit e 
ensuite les possibilités d'expansions primaires 
et secondaires eut été plus logique et plus sûre. 
D'autant que ce désu de catégoriser les con- 
stituants de l'énoncé ne va pas parfois sans 
une certaine ngidité qui serait sans doute à 
atténuer: ja575go dans ja55go don wara (p. 29) 
ne semble pas devoir être interprété comme uu 
‘groupe adverbial’ mais bien ici comme un 
nominal, fait de transposition dont le penl 
donne de constants exemples. 

Ce rattachement de toute la partie, au 
demeurant fort 11che, consacrée aux extensions 
thématiques à la desorition du système verbal 
ne nous & pas paru justifié. Ces phénomènes 
mtéressent en effet autant le système nominal 
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comme le prouverait simplement, parmi bien 
d'autres arguments, la présence de ces thémes 
dans des nominaux dont D. W. Arnott donne 
quelques exemples (p. 364). 

De méme pourrait-on chicaner ou plutót 
longuement controverser aveo lui à propos 
d'autres pomts: sur la distinction qu'il fait 
par exemple entro radicaux verbaux et 
‘thèmes’ (stems) nominaux qui esquive à 
notre avis la question en vérité complexe de 
l'existence et de l'interprétation à donner aux 
themes vocaliques dans les nominaux (type 
6algewal ou konogwo) ou encore sur la distribu- 
tion parfois. arbitraire entre ' prépositions ' 
et 'adverbiaux ' (pourquoi gada est-il rangé 
parm: les premiers (p. 418), alors que son 
comportement est identique à yeeso et à dow 
qui figurent à la fois dans les deux catégories ?). 

Mais si le spécialiste du peul peut ne pas 
être toujours d'accord avec l'interprétation de 
l'auteur, il ne peut ausai que vivement appréoier 
la richeese de cet ouvrage et l'ampleur donnée 
notamment aux exemples destinée à illustrer 
exposé. Ic: encore se vérifle cette vérité 
parfois méconnue qu'une étude qui se veut 
ausa exhaustive que possible dort nécéssaire- 
ment s'appuyer sur une somme de matériaux 
considérable: à ce point du vue, là com- 
paraison entre cet ouvrage et celui, non 
pourtant dépourvu de mérites de Stennes 
(A reference grammar of Adamawa Fulans, 
Kast Lansing, Michigan State University, 
1967), nous semble concluante. 

Pour importante que soit la partie relative 
aux formes nominales, o'est de toute évidence 
l'abondante étude du systéme verbal qui 
offre assurément le plus grand  interét. 
L'analyse présentée comme thése de Ph.D. en 
1960 et ultérieurement publiée dans Afrika 
und Übersee (xix, 1965) eat 10 reprise mais 
senstblement approfondie et exploitée. Même 
si, là encore, on ne partage pas sans réserve 
toutes lea opinions de l'auteur, il convient de 
dire que ces pages doivent être dans l'avenir 
le point de départ et de référence obhgé de 
tout travail sur le verbe peul. 

De nombreux tableaux et appendices, une 
bibliographie qui a su être à la fois abondante 
et ge limiter pourtant étroitement au sujet 
traité complètent parfaitement ce hvre qui 
appelle presqu'à chaque page l'annotation 
parfois critique mais plus souvent approbative 
du lecteur. Quel meilleur compliment à faire à 
un ouvrage de cette sorte ? 

P. F. LAOROIX 


Dante, BrgBUYCE and Kanowso C. 
MATEENE (ed. and tr.): The Mwindo 
emo from the Banyanga (Congo 
Republic). x, 213 pp. Berkeley and 
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Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1969. $7. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. 67s.) 


The Nyanga form a very small tribe of less 
than 30,000 persons hving in the area formerly 
known as Kivu Province in Congo-Kinshasa. 
Despite their small numbers, they possess an 
unusually rich and diversified oral literature, 
and the present work exemplifies one of the 
most important genres, the kdrjs; or epic 
narrative, devoted to the exploite of the hero 
Mwindo.! 

The very comprehensive and informative 
introduction gives an account of the Nyanga, 
their social structure, and the various literary 
genres with detaila of their performance, 
inoluding notes on the musical instrumenta 
used m accompaniment. Also inoluded are 
information concerning the narrator of Mwindo, 
& synopsis of the plot, observations on the 
characters (human and. otherwise), and mdioa- 
tions of the sociological aspecte of the epic. 
The social and moral values underlined are 
quite clear to the Nyanga, and indeed are 
explicitly stated by the narrator at the end of 
the recital. The hero Mwindo is not perfect, 
though born a wonder-child, and the theme 1s 
of his progress from bemg a boastful and 
wayward character, by way of adventures and 
ordeals, to achievement of nkürtü, full social 
acceptability. The text of this partioular 
version was collected in 1956 from a shé-kárqai 
(which one may freely translate as ‘ epic bard ’) 
who spent 12 days over the performance—a 
tremendous and unusual feat, since only part 
of a káry 13 normally produced at one 
performance. 

The very term kárjsj is of considerable 
interest; it not only denotes the epic form 
but is also the name, in some versions, of 
ALbwindo's father, and that of the spirt who 
inspires à man to learn the epio, under the 
guidance of a well-known shé-kárys;. The class 
of epic bards is not professional, but around 
the spirit Kárjs; has grown up a oult, to which 
all the bards belong. The name may also be 
connected with Kalisia, a Pygmy deity, since 
Pygmy oulture has had profound influence 
upon the Nyanga. 

Of the content of Mundo, nothmg more 
will be said here. Given the current surge of 
interesb in African oral literature, and the 
attendant concern with the way in which the 
material should be and 18 presented, it 1s this 


1 It would, however, appear from Professor 
Biebuyek's later collection, Anthologie de la 
hitérature orale nyanga. published in 1970, that 
the kárys is not hmuted to this theme, as 
implied by the remarks on p. 11 of the work 
under review. 
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latter aspect which appears to this reviewer 
to merit most attention. 

Professor Biebuyck is well known for his 
anthropological studies and his work on the 
plastic and oral art of the Bembe and Lega 
peoples, as well as the Nyanga. The presenta- 
tion he has adopted will appeal primarily to 
those who stress the sociological aspects of oral 
literature, and ite relationship to and function 
within the rest of the culture. These indeed 
will find their demands unusually well satisfied. 
To those more interested in the purely literary 
aspects, the book may prove a little disappoint- 
ing. The lnguistic comment (given chiefly in 
footnotes to the English translation) is very 
full, but there is not very much reference to the 
hterary characteristics of the Aérjsy genre, and 
what little there 1s provides few details. For 
instance, while it 1s quite clear that several 
varieties of expression, grouped under the 
rather vague term ‘imagery’, abound m the 
epic, 1t is not so clear how much of this 18 to 
be iegarded as characterizing either oral 
literature m general as opposed to ordinary 
Nyanga speech, or the kárjs in particular as 
opposed to other literary forms. The statement 
(p. 18) that epithets are rare m the reat of 
Nyanga literature suggests the existence of a 
poetic vocabulary, exclusive to the drys, 
and one would like elaboration of this point 
Some phrases which one might be tempted to 
olasmfy as poetic diction are explicitly said to 
be in common use, e g. ' forger of words’ for 
‘talkative woman’ (p. 102, n); but others 
such as ' opener of flashes ' for Nkuba, divinity 
of lightning, strike one as good candidates for 
the poetic vocabulary, and ıt is not stated 
whether or not they are confined to the 
context of kdrjs;. A small number of loans is 
recorded, particularly from Hunde and Swahili, 
for which Nyanga equivalents exist; has this 
any bearing upon the question of poetic 
diction ? Use of the Swahili words for ‘ rice’, 
‘rope’, and ‘each’ scarcely supports the 
argument that it does, but ‘ guardian’ and 
* deliverer ', also from Swahili, are more likely 
to be poetic terms, similarly some of the 
Hunde loans, e g. Kahindo for Kahombo, as 
the name of the spirit of good fortune Such 
evidence as Professor Biebuyok submits tends 
to the conclusion that the style of Mtoindo in 
many ways differs little from ordinary speech. 
He notes, for example, the difficulty of trans- 
lating expressions ‘typical . . . of Nyanga 
thought patterns’ (p. 38), implying that such 
expressions are in common use. Figurative 
use of terms i8 not confined to literature 
elsewhere, and it would be helpful in this con- 
nexion to have available—not necessanly 
between the same covers—specimens of 
ordinary speech for comparison. 

Another tantalizing reference is to the 
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method of performance of the kárjsi : ‘ Episode 
by episode, the epic ss first sung, then narrated’ 
(p. 13, my italics). The text as given includes 
many songs, but the burden of narration 1s 
carried by passages written as prose. The 
implication of Professor Biebuyok’s statement 
is, however, that even the narrative portions 
are sung in the first instance; unless the sung 
version is identical with the spoken one, the 
omission of the former from this edition is a 
pity. A comparison of the two means of 
preaenting the same content would be most 
interesting. 

One important question Professor Brebuyok 
has not attempted to answer is the extent of 
the individual artast’s contribution, especially 
in the matter of composition. This is all the 
more surprising in that his work on other art 
forms (notably Tradition and creativity tn 
tribal art, Berkeley, 1969) shows that he is 
well aware of the problem, which for some is 
crucial enough to constitute a criterion for 
determining what 18 literature and what is 
not.* Admittedly, it is dificult to determine 
the individual's part in authorship of a 
traditional form of the kéarjsj kind, but it 
should be possible to ascertain whether there 
is or is not some contribution. For instance, 
on p 12 of Mwindo is given an account of the 
training of the shé-kárjej, which involves 
‘learning of the epic’. Is this to be interpreted 
as rote-learning of & fixed verbal form, or is 
the pupil provided with the ‘ story-line’ and 
a set of literary techniques, to be combined 
acoording to his own artistic judgement ? 
Further, in a footnote on p. 19 it is stated that 
five other versions of the epic have been 
collected, and collation of these would certainly 
help to show whether there js foundation for 
the idea of a canonical text. The fact that 
none of the unpublished versions is even half 
aa long as the present text does indeed suggest 
the contrary—& suggestion reinforced by tho 
radical difference in content of at least one 
variant, (p. 20), where the names Kábütwa- 
kénda and Mwindo, applied to the same 
character in the published text, are given to 
two half-brothers, of whom Mwmdo is the 
evil character. 

This synthesis/separation process includes 
one of the most perplexmg phenomena in 
literature both oral and written, namely the 
apparent ambivalence of some named charac- 
ters, who cross the line from hero to villain or 


‘eg. W. H. Whiteley: Literature, ıt 
seems to mo, requires the imposition of indi- 
viduality of composition or contribution on to 
the anonymous, but institutionalized, body of 
tradition ', ın his A selection of African prose, 1, 
Clarendon Press, 1964, 6 (Professor Biebuyck 
himself contributed six Nyanga tales to this 
volume). 
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vice versa during their literary history. As an 
example of the former kind one may cite Sir 
Gawain of the Arthurian cycle, who from 
being the perfect flower of chivalry in earlier 
legends suffers demotion in later versions to 
the type of rascality and treachery. A develop- 
ment of the opposite kind has taken place in 
our own times in the case of Harry Lime, who 
became the hero of a television series after 
a most unpromising start as a cinema villain. 
This certainly reinforces the notion that some 
forma of literature are rather to be regarded 
as collections of originally unconnected motifs, 
tending to become attached to a name which 
has achieved currency, rather than as (in 
essence) preserved tradition concerning par- 
ticular and perhaps historical persons. This 
would make Mwindo a cycle rather than & 
complete work. The especial interest of 
Muindo ın this respect lies, however, in the 
concurrent existence of the ‘good’ and the 
‘bad’ Mwindo, whereas in the other two 
cases cited, a period of time separated the 
opposite ends of the metamorphosis (albeit a 
remarkably brief period in the modern 
instance). This naturally raises further ques- 
tions. Is there any evidence for an earlier 
origin of one of the versions? One wonders 
also what is the reaction of an audience 
acquainted with ‘Mwindo the good’ when 
faced with the narrative of 'Mwindo the 
bad (does this ever happen ?). It should in 
fairness be added that the name is not ex- 
clusive to the ambivalent kárjs) hero, being 
also that of a spirit of the Nyanga ‘ pantheon ’, 
and in common use as a given name for 
children born after several of the opposite sex 
in the same family. There may in faot be 
no conflict for the listener ; there may be more 
than one character of the same name. This 
does, however, weaken the theais that 
'Mwindo' is the epic hero par excellence of 
the Nyanga. 

One further small criticism concerns the 
arrangement of the text. The English transla- 
tion—semi-literal—is printed first in entirety, 
followed by the Nyanga version. For the 
reader interested in the linguistic aspect it 
might have been more useful to set out both 
as parallel texta; the Nyanga is fully tone- 
marked and valuable as a specimen of language 
as well as literature. As it is, the continual 
need to make cross-reference is tiresome. 

A review of this kind cannot omit some 
reference to Ruth Finnegan’s monumental 
Oral literature in Africa (reviewed in this issue, 
pp. 657-8), which appeared in 1970, after 
the publication of Alwindo, but contams much 
that is relevant to the oriticism of published 
collections of this kind. Despite the observa- 
tions in the present review on the ways m 
which Mwuindo falls short of expectation for 
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certain classea of reader, it will I hope be clear 
that it goes very far to meeting Ruth Fmnegan’s 
requirements in matters of ‘rigorous and 
explicit standards in recording and translat- 
ing’ and detailed mformation about the 
‘context of narration ’. 

HAZEL OARTER 


hurg FrwNNEGAN: Oral literature in 
Africa. (Oxford Library of African 


Literature.) xix, 558 pp., map. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970. £5. 
This latest contribution to the Oxford 


Library of African Literature is, in a way, & 
review of the ground already covered since the 
series began. It Beta out to be a comprehensive 
introduction to the unwritten ‘ literature’ of 
Africa and to be a helpful guide to further 
research. It is arguably too wide ın scope to 
merit wholly this description, and its interest 
and virtues lie in its parts rather than in its 
effort to trace or follow major themes. But 
Ruth Finnegan is very modest in her preface 
and, all 1n all, she has written an impressive 
work which fulfils her main purpose. She 
makes out a strong case for African oral 
literature as a subject worthy of study. She 
also succeeds in conveying much of the 
character and the personality of the societies 
which created it. 

An abundant quantity of oral material is 
collected from’ scattered publications, many 
of them periodicals, some virtually inaccessible 
except to specialists. In her task the author 
has been aided by acknowledged authorities. 
For these reasons alone her book will be indis- 
pens&ble for reference, and ite bibliography will 
be of great help for research workers. 

No review can hope to convey the range of 
oral literature which is mtroduced, some of 
it accompanied by the original texte. Certain 
genres would seem to have little aesthetio 
appeal to non-Africanists ; others—for example 
the French renderings of Luba prayers of the 
Congo—are strikingly moving and impressive, 
assuming they faithfully preserve the style and 
feeling of the original. The continued vitality 
of African oral literature is well shown in 
topical and political songs. Several examples 
of the Mau Mau and from Guinea and Zambia 
are moluded, and here and there throughout 
the book (e g. p. 145) are satirical allusions in 
verse or prose to Western influences. 

The Africa of Ruth Finnegan is entirely 
sub-Saharan Africa. Beyond the limita of the 
peoples shown on her map she does not attempt 
to describe the content, style, form, and 
performance of oral literature as she so defines 
it. Even the Ethiopians and the Tuareg, who 
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find a foothold in her scheme, only furtively 
appear. The vast geographical region of 
diverse peoples and languages with which the 
author is concerned has a tangible unity which 
18 Shown in forms of poetry and prose, secular 
and sacred, proverbs, riddles, oratory, drum- 
language and drama. In the author's view 
this literature has to be taken seriously in its 
own right: ‘ Explaining oral literature away 
by reference to social or even “symbolo ” 
function is to miss much of ite actual detailed 
significance, and is as much of a disservice to 
the sociologist as to the literary oritac. The 
relationship between literature and society 18 
too complex and various to be reduced to suoh 
generalized explanations. Even for a socio- 
logical analysis literature must be considered 
first ın its own terms before an accurate 
assessment oan be made of ita role m sooiety ' 
(p. 520). This is one of the fundamental 
features of her approach. It is refreshingly free 
of theory and never loses touch with problems 
which face the worker in the field. 

The book 18 indeed, if anything, too sceptical 
of theories. The ‘structural’ approach of 
Lévi-Strauss is one example of her scepticism. 
Her appraisal invites comparison with a very 
different book, also published in 1970, namely 
Myth: its meaning and functions $n ancient and 
other cultures, by G. S. Kirk. Ruth Finnegan is 
reluctant to select a narrow field and. is, now and 
then, diseurarve. Professor Kirk has confined 
his book entirely to myths and their nature. 
These are subjected to a speculative analysis. 
Yet both authors frequently agree in the light 
of their material and their findmgs—the one 
African, the other pre-Classical and Classical 
—that, the ‘structural’ approach (with 1te 
series of mediations of contradictions) is at ite 
best limited and is only one approach amongst 
many. ‘If, then, myths are traditional tales, 
then their tellmg is subject to the rules of all 
traditional tales: they will be varied 1n some 
degree on virtually every occasion of telling, 
and the variations will be determined by the 
whim, the ambition or the particular thematic 
repertoire of the individual teller, as well as 
by the receptivity and special requirements of 
the particular audience’ (Myths, 74) Ruth 
Finnegan, likewise, has not found the ‘ struc- 
tural’ approach a particularly fruitful one for 
any detailed study of oral genres in Africa in 
their own oontext. Instead, she places as 
much stress and emphasis on the manner of 
the presentation of literature. There are many 
examples in her book which justify her 
beginning ıt with a chapter on the function and 
importance of performance in ‘ actualization, 
transmission, and composition ’, and the vital 
role of the audience in the creation of certain 
forms of oral literature. Perhaps nowhere in 
the world more than in Africa is this feature so 
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marked, its import so demonstrable; and 
Ruth Fmnegan offers convincing evidence of it. 

Her opening pages are partly devoted to 
arguing the validity of oral literature as 
hterature. For her this discussion 18 essential 
since many African societies have no books, 
tablete, inscnbed bones, eto., to preserve their 
compositions as a legacy for posterity. The 
paradox of literature produced by unlettered 
societies has to be faced. The author is in no 
doubt that Afmcan oral art 4s literature, 
although she respects a dissenter’s view Some 
who are broadly sympathetic to her case may 
well refrain from conceding that literature 18 
wholly applicable to all her forms, some of 
them peouhar to Africa. Are these not the 
raw materials of literature and not the finished 
product ? Certain Arabista, for example, 
might well reject her definition of literature. 
Few, however, would exclude the oral master- 
pieces of pre-Islamic verse from the corpus of 
Arabic literature if, hypothetically, these 
poems had not been collected in diwüns or m 
manuscripts. Their ‘discovery’ by a tape 
recorder m the field would still have assured 
them a unique place in Arabic literature as 
we know it. 

The linea between Arabic written and oral 
literature are heavily blurred, and not only in 
the Hu&li saga or the ‘ Thousand and one 
nights’. The famous littérateur  al-Jühir 
(d 255/868-8) placed great emphasis on 
elegance of expression, whether in the ver- 
nacular or in Classical Arabio texte. Ideas 
were conveyed not just by writing per se, but 
also ın speech, gesticulation, counting on the 
fingers, or by posture. What mattered was the 
masterly thought and expression—be it lofty 
or frivolous—however it might be expressed. 
The preservation of the flavour of an anecdote 
vitally depended on the maintaining or repe- 
tition of the manner and style of ita master- 
reciter. Such vehicles of expression are 
fortunately preserved to the present day in 
parte of North Africa and Arabia. 

One recalls the statement of Professor Gibb 
in his Arabic literature (p. 148), ‘It can be 
said with a large measure of truth that no 
spoken dislect of Arabic has ever succeeded 
in becoming a literary medium’. This book 
of Ruth Finnegan argues a reappraisal if one 
18 prepared to accept her terms of reference. 

Four minor comments might be made. 

(1} p. 51: the hfinag^ script is peculiar to 
the Tuareg and not to the Berbers as a whole, 
some of whom had variant but related scripte. 
It is doubtful whether tifinagh oan be oon- 
sidered as a true vehicle for literary composi- 
tion, since all that has survived in it are simple 
rock inscriptions, and ' wntten traditions’ 
are mainly—if not entirely—artificial orea- 
tions composed for European scholars of 
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Tamahaq and published in their grammars, 
lexicons, eto. 

(2) p. 55: Arabic w described as native, 
virtually autochthonous to Africa, yet on the 
following page it is mentioned yet again as 
‘the more recently arrived language of 
Arabio’. Which kind of Arabio has the author 
m mind ? 

(3) p. 73: Arabic influence on African 
prosody is discussed. It is implied that Hausa 
has kept to quantitative forms of Arabic verse 
while Swahili has turned to syllable count 
primarily beoause of linguistic factors which 
distinguish these two languages. While I am 
not qualified to dispute this assumption it 
strikes me as premature in view of the wealth 
of Arabic dialect poetry in former Berber- 
speaking areas—where syllable count is the 
accepted prosody—immediately to the north- 
west of Nigeria. Further researoh may well 
indicate that the reasons for selecting one 
form of prosody rather than another may be 
more complex, with historical and religious 
factors also involved. A definitive explans- 
tion may be unwise until all these factors and 
the evolution of Arabic prosody have been 
more fully examined. 

(4) p. 211: ‘North-West Africa’ should 
surely read ' North-East Africa ’. 


H. T. NORRIS 


FrRrançgors BONTINOK (tr.): Diatre con- 
golats (1690-1701) de Fra Luca da 
Caltanisetta, O.F.M. cap. (Publica- 
tions de l'Université Lovanium de 
Kinshasa, 24.) hv, 249 pp., 3 plates, 
2 maps. Louvain: Éditions Nau- 
welaerts; Paris: Béatrice-Nau- 
welaerts, 1970. Bel. fr. 590. 


The existence of Luca da Caltanisetta’s 
manuscript has been known since 1906, but 
the complete relatrone of this Sicilian Capuchin, 
who was a missionary in the kingdom of the 
Kongo from 1690 to 1701, has never been 
published. Followmg the example of Pro- 
fessor Canon Louis Jadin of Louvain, whose 
translations of materials from Roman and 
other archives continue to contribute so greatly 
to our knowledge of early Congo and Angolan 
history, Professor Bontinck of the University of 
Lovanium now gives us a full translation of the 
still unpublished original document. Puriste 
may regret that the Italian text has not been 
published; but scholars can still consult the 
manuscript, and in the meantime a far wider 
audience is introduced to a significant his- 
torical source for Francophone Africa. An 
enterprismg English publisher might well 
imitate our Belgian colleagues in making 
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available in English translations similar docu- 
ments of primary interest to Anglophone 
areas, complete with scholarly introductions 
and annotations as in the present stance. 
Fra Luca's relatione owes its ongim, like 
many similar accounts moluding the famous 
Istorica descrizione of Cavazz: da Montecnccolo, 
to the insistence of Propaganda Fide—after 
the lead of the Jesuits—that missionaries 
should wuiite reporte of their work in order, 
inter alia, to inorease public interest in the 
foreign missions. Even if all these reporte 
were not at the time published, they were 
nevertheless the forerunners of the nineteenth- 
century missionary journals and share many 
of the charaoteristies of this genre, though of 
course their value for an understanding of 
seventeenth-century Africa is enhanced by 
the relative scarcity of tales by other travellers. 
Fra Luca's account, which was drawn up 
between his return to Luanda in December 
1701 and his death there on 20 November 1702, 
would seem to owe comparatively little to the 
published accounts of his predecessors and 
contemporaries, and mm composing it he must 
have used notes which he had made in the 
course of his travels; but it should be em- 
phasized, and perhaps Professor Bontinok 
should have underlined more clearly, that we 
are dealing here not with an unvarnished diary 
kept from day to day, but with recollections 
written up for public consumption. 
Nevertheless the document 18 of considerable 
interest on at least three mam counte. Fra 
Luca and his companion provide the first eye- 
witness accounts of & visit to the powerful 
Teke state which dominated the area and trade 
from Stanley Pool inland. In his introduction 
Professor Bontinok usefully brings together 
the published information on Portuguese oon- 
taote with the Makoko, the ruler of this state, 
and summarizes the previous attempta to 
open up a mission in his kingdom. Fra Luca 
penetrated only the southern marches of this 
state, probably reaching, Bontinok argues, 
the village of Kinshasa which much later 
was to give its name to the capital of the 
Congo Repubhe; slight as it is, the Capuchin’s 
account of his visit constitutes one of the very 
few sources presently available for early Teke 
history. Most of his time, however, was spent 
in the former provinces of the kingdom of the 
Kongo, and here his observations provide 
further evidence of the disintegration of the 
central state, of the absence of royal control, 
and of the power of warring factions. When 
taken together with other sources, this account 
should provide material for a convincing 
politioal and social analysis of these confused 
yet crucial developments m late seventeenth- 
century Kongo. Finally tho relatione provides 
yet a further insight into the nature of the 
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Capuchin mission in the Kongo and of the 
vicissitudes attending this clash of cultures. 
Fra Luca emerges, or at least portrays himself 
perhaps partly for the benefit of his public, as 
a ruthless, intrepid eradicator of any visible 
sign of the traditional behefs of the peoples he 
worked amongst; he provides abundant 
evidence of the antagonism this provoked and 
of the often superficial results of such evangel- 
ism. Unfortunately he says little or nothing 
of the work and influence of the professional 
Kongo Christians—the priests, maesin, and 
mission slaves—to whom he refers on numerous 
occasions. Their impact may well have been 
rather different. So before historians and 
anthropologista accept at face value his 
assessment and account of mussion labours 
and Christian influence, perhaps they should 
consider the astonishing dichotomy between 
so-called Obristian and non-Christian states 
in the Congo area which hes behind much of 
Fra Luca’s writing By the end of the seven- 
teenth century it was taken for granted, not 
merely by Fra Luca but appaiently by at 
least some of the peoples of the Kongo and 
their neighbours, that in ‘ Christian’ areas 
the provisions of canon law, with the ultimate 
threat of excommunication, could be appealed 
to with confidence. The limite and implica- 
tions of this remarkable transposition have 
still to be scrutinized ; when they are examined, 
Fra Luca’s account will provide one of the 
indispensable pieces of evidence. 


RIOHABD GRAY 


FREDERIOK STANLEY ARNOT: Garen- 
ganze ; or, Seven years’ pioneer mission 
work in central Africa. New ediison, 
with a new introduction by Robert I. 
Rotberg. (Cass Library of African 
Studies. Missionary Researches and 
Travels, No. 10.) xxiv, xii, 276 pp., 
map. London: Frank Cass and Co. 
Ltd., 1969. 84s. 

James JOHNSTON: Realty versus 
romance in south central Africa. 
Second edition, with a new introduction 
by James Hooker. ( Cass Library of 
African Studies. Missionary Re- 
searches and Travels, No. 9.) xx, 
4-353 pp., 51 plates, map. London: 
Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 1969. £6 6s. 


Apart from the utility of making com- 
paratively rare works more widely available, 
the interest for scholars in the Cass reprints 
primarily centres upon the new introductions 
with which their series of Missionary Researches 
and Travels are provided Within the slender 
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limits presumably imposed by the publisher, 
Dr. Rotberg clearly describes the life and 
background of F. S. Arnot and says enough 
to make us hope that one day he will salvage 
and edit a collection of Arnot’s reports from 
the magazine choes of Service. Professor 
Hooker tells us relatively little about the 
career and. background of James Johnston that 
ig not to be found in Reality versus romance, 
and one wonders whether the author left no 
private papers or records of his activities in 
Jamaica, especially if he later served on the 
Legislative Counoil there. Instead Professor 
Hooker gives a résumé of Johnston’s journey 
in 1891-2 from Benguela to Lake Nyasa via 
Baroteeland, Chief Khama, and Mashonaland, 
and claims that the account of this journey 
has been unjustiflably overlooked by contem- 
poraries and historians. lt is he feels a ‘ useful 
corrective to other more fervid tales’ with 
‘some refreshingly original insights’. Yet 
this travelogue remains largely dependent on 
hearsay evidence. One suspects that Johnston’s 
assessments were primarily determined by the 
treatment that he himself received from white 
or black; and he pioked up httle more 1n 18 
months than his successors in an age of easier 
transport would gather in as many hours. He 
begins by dismissing Arnot’s work as ‘a huge 
farce’ (p. 56) though he failed to visit 
Garenganze; unoritioally he accepts Sanders’s 
account of Boer-Bihe hostilities (p. 62); from 
Mashonaland he states that he had ‘nether 
seen nor heard of any effort bemg made to 
reach the natives’ (pp. 267 and 327), over- 
looking, like Professor Hooker (p. xiv), the 
Anglicans at Panhalonga and Rusape, the 
Methodists at Nenguba and Kwenda, the 
Dutch Reformed Church at Morgenster and 
the Jesuite at Chishawasha. Even m Barotee- 
land, where he collects and prints an important 
political statement from Lewanika and recorda 
‘an audible titter of amused skepticism ` 
among the chiefs provoked by the monoga- 
mous vows of Lewaniks’s son, he remains 
heavily dependent on Coilard's insights and 
information. Like many of his contemporaries 
he makes practically no attempt to cross the 
colour or oultural divide: African customs 
and institutions are ignored or dismissed 
contemptuously, and when stranded for a 
week on Likoma Island he remains mesmerized. 
by Anglican ritual and says hardly a word 
about the community of African teachers and 
converts. The book provides a fleeting glimpse 
of the white frontier at a moment when race 
relations in south central Africa had yet to 
become stereotyped; yet perhaps historians 
have been right not to take too seriously the 
superficial and self-opinionated judgementa of 
the author. 
RICHARD GRAY 
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E. A. AxANDELE: Holy Johnson, 
pioneer of African nationalesm, 1836— 
1917. (Africana Modern Library, 
No. 13.) 417 pp. front., 4 plates. 
London: Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 
1970. £3.75. 


James Johnson was born about 1836 in 
Sierra Leone, and died in 1917 m the Niger 
Delta, where, as an Anglican Assistant Bishop, 
he had for many years been m charge of the 
Delta Pastorate. To & considerable extent it 
18 an ecclesiastical career, and Professor 
Ayandele examines each stage: childhood at 
the Grammar School and Fourah Bay, 
ordination in 1866, involvement in the Native 
Pastorate controversy in Sierra Leone, transfer 
to the Breadfruit parish m Lagos, promotion 
as Superintendent of CMS work in the interior 
of Yorubaland, recurrent visits to CMS head- 
quarters in London, and finally appointment 
to the Delta as Assistant Bishop. Johnson 
appears as an unbending Anglican, though 
Professor Ayandele’s view that his theology 
changed not an iota from the time of his inner 
conversion, in his mid-twenties, until his 
death more than half a century later seems a 
little rigid. There is not much detail about 
Johnson's devotional lfe: he underwent 
conversion while reading the third and fourth 
chapters of Zechariah. I wonder which 
passages most moved him—‘is not this a 
branch plucked out of the fire?’ or, ‘ they 
set a fair mitre upon his head’, or, ‘I will 
remove the iniquity of that land in one day’, 
or did the angel wake him, as a man that is 
wakened out of his sleep? Perhaps this 
reticence is all to the good, for Professor 
Ayandele handles religion a httle abruptly: 
he complains, for example, of Johnson’s 
* obsessive attachment to Christianity ' (p. 289), 
and judges the ideal of a Christian as medita- 
tive, meek, gentle, and quiet, as a ‘ false and 
perverted Viotorian conception’ (p. 303). 
One-sided, perhaps, but false and perverted ? 
Does a passionate mterest in the origins of 
nationalism help to illuminate religious history : 
for example, were the Fulan: amirs in the 
north, m ohecking Christian mission penetra- 
tion ın the nineteenth century, really con- 
ducting a crusade ‘on behalf of Nigeria’s 
sovereignty ' (p. 91) ? 

It is Johnson as & pioneer of nationalism 
that attracts Professor Ayandele’s more con- 
centrated attention, particularly inasmuch as 
he shows the mse of nationaliam even before 
1914. Much as Johnson desired the conversion 
of Africa, the book argues, he never—save for 
the Ibo, and the Fon of Dahomey—wished 
this at the expense of the independence and 
sovereignty of African states. ‘ Whenever 
there was a conflict between the two loyalties 
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he invariably resolved it in favour of loyalty 
to African nationality’ (p. 198). This 18 too 
emphatic: Johnson later refused to head an 
independent African ohurch, because of his 
loyalty to the CMS. Professor Ayandele sees 
the Church as the inoubator of African 
nationalism, and certainly Johnson was a 
most active patriot, developing argumente and 
attitudes here olassified under the heading 
Ethiopianism, vindicating the African Person- 
ality, exerting political influence as a member 
of the Legislative Council in Lagos and later 
as President of the Auxiliary there of the 
Aborigines Protection Society. A cardinal 
point m his philosophy was the dignity of 
self-reliance, even at & price, whether this 
meant higher church dues, or direct taxation. 

Professor Ayandele well outlines the dilemma 
of the early nationaliste, on the one hand 
lauding the Edenesque virtues of uncorrupted 
Africa, and on the other themselves committed 
to those foreign elements, of farth and tech- 
nology, which must corrupt Eden. It was 
Eden: the uncorrupted African was endowed 
with manliness, self-control, joy under hard- 
ship; he was self-reliant and self-governing 
paying taxes with joy, living long, communal 
co-operation strong within him, very religious, 
resisting evil, inoredibly high in standards of 
sexual morality (p. 201). As if to underline 
the general fantasy with details equally 
strange, Johnson insisted that in pristine 
Africa there was no marriage among cousins, 
and concubinage was outlawed (p. 305). It is 
not entirely clear from the book how Johnson 
related this society to Christianity: ' He had 
infinite patience. He could tolerate any situa- 
tion and was always careful not to offend the 
social laws and customs of the people. Never 
did he reprove the “‘ pagans " in a way that 
might arouse their anger’ (p. 121) Thus 
Professor Ayandele describes him in Abeokuta. 
Oddly, the Egba chiefs met soon after to 
consider whether they should behead Johnson, 
for his interference with slavery. There were 
recurrent difficulties because of ‘ his unrelent- 
ing, nihilist and wholeaale condemnation of a 
number of customs and institutions ’ (p. 288). 
Nor did Bishop Johnson find everywhere even 
the remnants of Eden. He dwelt on the 
positive relmh of the Ibo for cannibalism, 
though on closer examination this reduced to 
an Ijaw propensity only. ‘... He was shocked 
by the barbarism of the Ibo...’ (p. 270); 
“the herd-instinot that governs the Ibo people 
was a matter of anxiety for him...’ (p. 276); 
he observed ‘... the indolence of the Ibo and 
the hard use he made of the woman ' (p. 271). 
Professor Áyandele himself inveighs against 
early missionary criticism of African customs 
— 8& nihilist view based upon deliberate 
ignorance ' (there is rather a lot of nihilism in 
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the book; the word does mean something, but 
not I think in these contexte) He mentions 
dowry, or bride-price, ‘a sum within the 
reach of every male in the pre-colonial era’ 
(p. 302); although in Okrika it was a sign of 
certain customs beginning to give way when 
‘the high dowry, which used to be an obstacle 
to young men who wished to marry, was 
abolished’ (p. 281). As this is a reourrent 
problem also in Muslim sooiety—the Mahdi 
in the eastern Sudan, for instance, acted 
against prohibitive marriage coste—it seems 
unlikely that it was simply a feature of 
European colonialism. Continuing his dis- 
cussion of marriage, Professor Ayandele 
commends also ‘the passion of the African 
for mirth ’, ete. 

Race, like uncorrupted Africa, poses another 
dilemma for the early nationalist. Professor 
Ayandele roundly condemns racism in the 
CMS. Indeed, it might not be going too far 
to say that the main purpose of his research 
into the OMS background for Johnson's life 
is to uncover racial prejudice there I am 
very far from expert in these matters, but I 
suspect that racial sensitivity to-day, just 
as nationalism, makes our approach to the 
past somewhat selective. Professor Ayandele 
says, of Johnson's arrival m Lagos: ‘He 
did not have to build his reputation anew; 
the one he had aequired in Sierra Leone was 

. & source of anxiety to the European 
missionaries who did not like to see him in 
Nigeria ' (p. 87). One letter is cited, from the 
missionary Wood; I looked it up, and found 
this: ' You may remember that I was not 
in favour of Mr. James Johnson bemg sent 
here: I was afraid ıt would only be increasing 
& kind of material of which I felt we had 
already more than was easily managable 
[sic]. It is due from me to say that so far as 
I have yet seen my fears have not been 
realized: for which no one can be more 
thankful than Iam. He seems so far as I can 
judge from the knowledge I possess well fitted 
for the position he ocoupies; and this ie 
saying a great deal for the place is not an 
easy one to fill’. 

A more basic problem is whether there is 
any fundamental difference in philosophy 
between Johnson, or any other champion of 
the Negro race, and those who most oriticized 
the Negro. Johnson wrote to Pope Hennessy : 
* God does not intend to have the races con- 
founded, but that the Negro or African should 
be raised upon his own idiosyneracies [sic] ’ 
(p. 285). From Johnson, this 1s nationalism ; 
from, say Bishop Cheetham, would it be 
racialism ? For Johnson, the difference 
between the races proved the special worth of 
the African Personality; for a paternalist 
European, it proved the need for extended 
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African subordination. The two views diverge 
in practical mport; they are, perhaps, one 
1n basic concept. 

Professor Ayandele’s enthusiasm for his 
subject leads him, partioularly earlier m the 
book, into divergent evocation, ‘ James 
Johnson defended the Pastorate with a zeal 
that degenerated to an anti-C.M.8. and anti- 
European crusade...’ (p. 40); ‘ever loyal 
to the British Crown and eternally grateful to 
the Church Missionary Sooiety, he never 
became anti-white’ (p. 47). Yet a clearer 
picture of Johnson does emerge, which I find 
very attractive: a difficult man to live and 
work with, but of marvellous courage and 
independence, an original—less brilliant than 
Blyden, his patriot colleague, but how much 
more solid, living out his beliefs. Johnson's 
religious faith perhaps explains the contrast. 

Proof-reading is a little unsteady. Pre- 
sumably it was not really the ‘superior 
earning’ of Johnson which enabled him to 
persuade doubters (p. 29), neither can Crowther 
have been the first and second African student 
of Fourah Bay College (p. 228). Nor should 
we take literally the lament that ‘ the customs 
being abandoned or dropped by Africans... 
included names, clothing, burial, marriage 
and polygamy’ (p. 303). Is ıb the Professor 
or the Bishop whose statistics are at fault, 
stating that Cheetham recommended & reduc- 
tion m weekly dues of 200% (p. 126)? The 
index 1 good for names, but some topics, 
such as the recurrent theme of slavery, are 
badly served. Is genuflex a verb ? 

The binding in my copy is defective. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


PETER Durenan and L. H. Gann (ed.): 
Colomalism sn Africa, 1870-1960. 
Vol. 3. Profiles of change: African 
society and colonial rule. HEdsted by 
Victor Turner. (Hoover Institution 
Publications.) vii, 455 pp. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1971. £5. 


It is very difficult to perceive the rationale 
of this book. It is composed of 12 essays 
which can be effeotively put into two classes, 
though they are not in fact so categorized in 
the arrangement of the book itself. One class 
contains general surveys of oertain kinds or 
aspects of social change and development in 
African societies during the period of colonial 
rule. Thus there are essays by Professor 
Gluckman on tribalism, ruralism, and urban- 
ism in South and central Africa (but what of 
the rest of the continent 1), by Professor Maur 
on new élites in East and West Africa (again 
& regional limitation), by Professor Colson on 
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land righta, by Professor Southall on urban 
development, by Professor Banton on race 
relations, and by Mr. Welbourn on the effecta 
of missionary work. These, despite some 
importent regional omissions, seem to &ooord 
with the general title of the fivo-volume work 
in which this volume appears: Colontalism 
in Africa, 1870-1960. That is, we are given 
some account, in oertam fields, of what has 
happened to what this book refers to as 
* African society’. These accounts are not 
only descriptive but also analytics] and 
interpretative. There are, however, many 
equally important fields of social life and 
social change which are not dealt with in this 
way: for example, family Ife, local-level 
politics, economic organization, customary 
law, and others. We are not presented, there- 
fore with anything that might be called 
comprehensive and definitive. 

The second class of easayB contams ethno- 
graphio studies of particular ethnio groupe and 
of some of the effects of colonial rule upon 
them. Thus there is Professor Middleton on 
the Lugbara& of Uganda and the Congo, 
Professor Klein on Sine-Saloum of Senegal, 
Professor Cohen on Bornu, Professor Kuper 
on the Swazi, and Professor Rigby on the 
Gogo of Tanzania. These ossays, some of 
which oover ground already fairly well 
described and provide rather little that is 
new, soem to be a heterogeneous collection 
Are these the ‘ profiles’ of the book's title * 
How was it decided by the editor which 
particular peoples to take ? Is there a policy 
behind the choice, or was it more of an 
accident depending on who could be persuaded 
to do an essay in time ? Is there some under- 
lying signifleanoe in these examples, out of 
the many hundreds of possibilities, so that 
they are in some way typical of something, 
good examples of particular developments ? 
We are nowhere told. Nor are we assisted in 
drawing comparisons and conolusions from 
the material and analyses. There is but a 
4 pp. introduction to the volume which gives 
no help in these crucial matters. 

For a book of this price (even 1n contem- 
porary inflationary times) in an important 
historical work published by a major university 
press, this just will not do. Surely a part of 
the editor’s funotion is to plan and to explain 
the nature of the plan of his symposium and 
ita rationale, to attempt reasonable compre- 
hensiveness, and in this instance to do some- 
thing to draw together his oddly mixed and 
partioular selection of material. Within their 
limits, the first clase of essaya are unexcep- 
tional, and some are most valuable. These 
authors have taken the opportunity to 
synthesize their knowledge and experience 
coming from many years as Africanists, and 
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their separate contributions wil be useful 
references in their fields. The essays in the 
second class might well have appeared in, 
say, professional journals and some other 
collection, as indeed some virtually already 
have. On the whole they are competent, or 
better, sociological-historical accounts, each 
quite valuable in itself. But they do not 
really add up to any kind of coherent and 
consistent whole, nor do they cover the same 
sort of ground so as to make them readily 
comparable. 

All this 18 a very great pity. A carefully 
chosen selection of essays, and an editorial 
summing up, could have sought to synthesize, 
and provide illustrations of, social anthropo- 
logists’ research and understanding of social 
change in African societies under colonial rule 
and influence. There might have been a 
valuable exercise in pulling together these 
lands of results for the benefit of that wide 
readership concerned with Africa's recent 
past, as well as for the benefit of anthropo- 
logiste themselves. What, ask historians, 
geographers, political scientists, and others, 
have social anthropologists to tell us about 
this period of social change ? One directa them 
to papers and monographs on particular 
peoples at particular times. But if the 
inquirer does not want or cannot easily assess 
specific ethnographic analyses, what does one 
recommend ? This new volume? It might 
have seemed go, but only with quite serious 
reservations would I in fact do 80; and 
unfortunately many readers are likely to be 
disappointed at what they find here. An 
opportunity has been mussed to provide a 
genuine scholarly service to African studies and 
to anthropology. 

P. H GULLIVER 


JoEN S. Marri: New Testament escha- 
tology in an African background: a 
study of the encounter between New 
Testament theology and African trads- 
tional ts. xu, 216 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1971. £2.26. 


Professor Mbit: of Makerere ıs bursting 
into print, with two large books on African 
religion and philosophy in 1969 and 1970, 
and now a work of New Testament exegesia 
and African church theology. But the con- 
fusing nature of this latest book suggests that 
more time should have been given to such 
unportant subjecta, 1f indeed they can usefully 
be taken together in anything more than a 
superficial manner. Certamly Professor Mbiti 
aims at a high standard and in discussion of 
Biblical teaching he quotes freely in Hebrew 
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and Greek, but not all of it 18 translated so that 
these sections are of limited appeal and rather 
heavy or pretentious. It 1s a pity that Hebrew 
and Greek pointing and accentuations are 
given, but not the diacritical marks for the 
Yoruba name Olódümaré (p. 65 and biblo- 
graphy). 

The main theme of this book w that 
Christianity 18 ‘intensely eschatological’ and 
its missionary work seeks an eschatological 
transformation of society, but this double 
doctrine has encountered the diffloulty that 
African religious ideas are not easily fitted 
into such a framework. Afmcan thought 1s 
ulustrated from the Akamba of Kenya, to 
whom the author belongs, and at firat their 
ideas and practices are said to be directed 
primarily to ‘ eschatological’ aspects of life, 
death, the departed, and the hereafter. But 
Christian eschatology is called ‘ futuristic ’ 
(16 could hardly be other) and it is criticized for 
concentration upon the end of the world, 
judgement, heaven and hell. In an earlier 
work Professor Mbiti put forward the concept 
of Time ‘as a key to the understanding and 
interpretation of Afmcan religions and philo- 
sophy ’, but the ‘ future ' of Christian eachato- 
logy 1 ‘ virtually non-existent in Akamba 
thinking’. He analyses nine verb tenses in 
Akamba to show that they are more numerous 
than in Enghsh, used to designate 1mmediate, 
near, remote, future, present and past. But 
this subtlety did not give rise to numerical 
calendars or more than a two-dimensional 
concept of time constituted by an indefinite 
past and an aotive present. There are no 
myths of the future and rituals that follow the 
rhythm of nature have nothing teleological 
about them. The language of Christian eschato- 
logy is then examined, in Biblical texte and 
mission hymns, and found to have ' failed to 
relay the realities behind the symbohsm `. 
The sacraments appear to be easier to assimilate 
to Akamba hfe, though the influence of 
modern theology upon Professor Mbit: brings 
the declaration that baptism 18 ‘ mtenaively 
eschatological’. Perhaps the most valuable 
is a chapter on the spirit world, leading on to 
‘corporate eschatology’, for Akamba belief 
1n the continued existence and presence of the 
forefathers is its nearest approach to a ‘ realized 
eschatology ’, and the mission problem is how 
to link up this concept with faith in the risen 
Christ. Missions to the Akamba, chiefly 
fundamentalist, taught a speedy return of 
Christ which was hable to cause disillusion- 
ment when it did not happen. The missions 
also painted piotures of the heaven where the 
righteous feast and observe the sufferings of 
the lost. Professor Mbiti attacks the unoritica! 
use of the Bible and the adoption as literal of 
what 1s clearly symbolical, for example in the 
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parable of Dives and Lazarus, but perhaps he 
does not pay enough attention to shifte in 
emphasis in the New Testament itself between 
an early hope of the Second Coming and a 
later spiritualization of the concept, between 
the Epistle to the Thessalonians and the 
Fourth Gospel. But more seriously the missions 
failed to co-ordinate their view of hfe after 
death with that of the Akamba, notoriously 
neglecting the problem of the lot of those 
who died before the coming of the Gospel, a 
problem which faces converts m all missions. 

In eonelusion Professor Mbit: deplores the 
fact that very few missionaries were competent 
theologians; he might have added that fewer 
still of the traditional sort were interested m 
African religions and even an eminent and 
liberal theologian like Schweitzer could live 
in ignorance or soorn of the religion of those 
among whom he hved. It is also regretted that 
even now there 1s only a tiny handful of 
African theologians, the booklet work of 
Sawyerr and Idowu being insignificant. But 
is 16 necessary to evolve an ‘ African theology ’, 
since it might be debated whether there are 
or need to be national European theologies ? 
British Christianity has been most divided 
between Arminian Anghcans and Calvinist 
Dissenters, but these theological schools came 
from Holland and France and were not notably 
allied to nationality. Far more study of 
traditional African religion and its changing 
forms is needed, not to create new heresies, 
but to ease the process of assimilation. 
Probably very few people will read this book, 
since 1t falls between theological and anthro- 
pological stools, and it 15 heavy-handed in its 
Biblical and linguistic work. Yet the questions 
it raises are important and deserve further 
treatment by Africanist theologians and 
others. 

GEOFFREY PARRINDER 


J. R. Fraru: Selected papers of J. R. 
Firth, 1952-59. Edited by F. R. 
Palmer. (Longmans Linguistics 
Library.) x, 209 pp. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1968. 30s. 


It has been said that a major characteristic 
of the 1970's is likely to be a concern with 
social man. If so, this may explam the 
remarkably up-to-date impression given by 
this selection of J. R. Firth’s writings from 
the decade before last. To those mterested in 
Firth himself this book 18, as would be expected, 
an invaluable source; but it is also highly 
relevant in the context of the current renewal 
of interest in the social aspects of language, 
after the predominantly psychological pre- 
occupations of the last 10 years. 
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Firth himself would have been uncomfortable 
in the olumate of linguistics in the 1960's, with 
its demand for explicitness at all costa, its 
rigid boundary between competence and 
performance and consequent restriction of the 
domain of linguistics to a highly idealized set 
of sentence types, and ite view of linguistics 
as & branoh of theoretical psychology. I recall 
& paper at one conference where the speaker 
opened with the sentence ‘I take it for 
granted that the goal of Lhnguistics is the 
explication of how the human brain differs 
from that of an animal '. It would be difficult 
to formulate an attitude more antipathelio to 
Firth and the tradition which he represented. 

Not that Firth treats linguistics a8 & branoh 
of theoretical sociology, or indeed as a branch 
of anything. The emphasis in Firth's writings 
18 on the autonomy of linguistics. He does not 
deny that language may be an instrument or 
testing-ground for the investigation of other, 
non-linguistic phenomena; but ho insists that 
it is also a phenomenon 1n itself, to be studied 
in a perspective of its own. Since no other 
discipline handles language m this way, there 
must be one, which he calls ‘general hn- 
guistics ', that has as ite specific purpose the 
investigation of language-—that 18, the study 
of meaning in linguistic terms. 

There is a problem with on autonomous 
view of linguistics, namely that we do not find 
within language itself a theoretical basis for 
distinguishing between those variations which 
are meaningful and those which can be 
ignored as irrelevant. This lack of a pnnaple 
of idealization is no doubt one reason for the 
strength of the traditional dependence of 
linguistics on the written language: the 
orthography does provide an objective lsn- 
guistic criterion—ambiguous in ite application, 
certainly, but 80 are all such criter1a—for what 
are and what aie not instances of the same 
word, the same sentence, and so on. But m 
handling speech—and Firth, though refusing 
to give ' scientific priority ° to spoken language 
as against written language (‘I . . . fully 
subscribe to the view . . . that a word existe 
88 truly for the eye as for the ear’ (p. 90) ), 
nevertheless insists on the need to account for 
the sounds and prosodies of speech as ' organic 
processes in the human body’ (ibid }—t 18 
necessary to look outeide language for principles 
of the assignment of tokens to their types. 
Linguistics is in this respect no more self- 
sufficient than other disciplines. But Firth's 
demand for the autonomy of the subject must 
be seen in the context of his time and place, 
and in particular of his own efforts to gain 
recognition for his field of study. Bearing m 
mund his keen awareness of the relative nature 
of bemg right, which stands out all through this 
volume, we can safely guess that he would 
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have wighed what he said to be interpreted as 
valid for the particular context-in which it was 
expressed, and not for all times and all places. 

On the other hand if we have to look outeide 
language &t some point there is no reason to 
look in one direction only. Firth's own 
emphasis is a ' social’ one, 1f we may use this 
formulation to suggest his concern with the 
human organiam as & whole—with man, in 
relation to other men. In objecting to the 
domination of linguistio studies by philo- 
sophers and psychologists he 1s amply showing 
up what they leave out, not demolishing what 
they have built. His attitude 1s almost never 
one of rejection: as he once wrote in a letter 
to me, ‘One must be a non-Cartesian—not 
anti-anything: just non- —non-Saussurean 
and non-Bloomfield’. (He did, however, 
explicitly reject a behaviourist approach: I 
quote from another letter, written just before 
his death: ' But the main point... 18 that 
i| clear and unmistakable contradiction to 
[those] m the Behaviourist (obsolete ?) tradi- 
tion, I am an existentialist through and 
through . . . You will see at once that my 
non-dualism .. . means that “ direct 1nvolve- 
ment", and repetition and recurrence in 
contextual relations, eto., are really summed 
up by saying that a behaviourist approach 
would never satisfy me’.) Similarly m 
stressing the whole man, as a social being, he 
is not rejecting the psychic component m the 
whole. The ‘psychosomatic attitude to 
meaning ’ (p. 118), which characterizes Firth’s 
view of the linguistic sciences (his term) in 
general and of grammar in particular, and 
which he contrasts with the Cartesian duality 
of mind and body, is not just a slogan; it 
expresses the notion that the realm of mental 
experience 18 to be handled withm the context 
of experience in general. ' The whole of our 
lmguistic behaviour is best understood if ıt 
18 seen as a network of relations between 
people, things and events’ (p. 90). Language 
texta are set ‘in the matmx of experience ’, 
and ‘the linguist . . . must finally prove his 
theory by renewal of connection with the 
processes and patterns of life. Without this 
constant reapplication to the flux of experience, 
abstract linguistics has no justification ' (p. 19). 

It follows that, of the two alternative 
approaches to semantics, the conceptual and 
the situational, the conceptual is subordinated 
to the situational and not the other way round 
* You have the option of connecting structures 
and systems of language with structures and 
systems of thought or with structures and 
systems in situations . . . and of these two 
alternatives, I suggest —diffionlt though it may 
appear—that the situational matrix is the 
more manageable one’ (p. 91). It is in this 
sense that ''' meaning "" is a property of the 
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mutually relevant people, things, events in the 
situation (p. 14). And so in grammar ‘ there 
are also notional references summing up 
certasn features of the context of situation’ 
(p. 187, my italics). Recently the situational 
aspect of meaning, when discussed at all, has 
tended to be subordinated to the conceptual. 
Thus what has come to be called ‘ language 
behaviour’ is studied in terms of the mind, 
and the ability to communicate; and the 
social functions of speech are handled as 
extensions of individual attitudes and declara- 
taons. The result is that Firth's concept of 
meaning has been very largely misunderstood. 

There are many local inconsistencies in 
Firth's work; but there is an over-all unity of 
conception from * The technique of semantics ' 
(1935) onwards, & unity that can be summed 
up m the phrase from that paper ' meaning as 
fanction in context’ which—although the 
expression itself 1s abandoned, perhaps because 
of the connotations of the word ‘function ’ 
—remains a key-note throughout. In the 
present volume the centre of interest shifts 
slightly away from semantics and phonetics 
and ‘inward’ towards grammar—grammar as 
the ‘study of meaning in generalized terms’ 
(p. 118). Firth retains his very clear distunc- 
tion between theoretical and descriptive 
categories: ‘universal grammar 1ecedes' 
(p. 123), i.e. universals are to be sought only 
at the most abstract level in concepte like 
prosody, system, and structure, not in descrip- 
tive categories like adjective or past tense. 
This is what he means by his claim to being 
‘ad hoc’. Actually Firth’s linguistics is far 
from being ad hoc in any general sense; the 
term is used simply to mean that the deaorip- 
tive categories that are set up are specific to 
the stated environment (be this a language, 
a restricted language, or a place in the structure 
of & language). From this also stems Firth's 
refusal to give undue weight to the word o1 
the sentence, whose universal validity as 
isolates cannot simply be taken for granted. 

The familiar concept of ‘ restricted language ' 
18 discussed at various places in the volume: 
Firth makes ıt clear that the study of grammar 
is specifio to a particular variety of a language, 
and makes fun of an analysis that is ‘ dealing 
with all styles at once’ (p. 119). His concern 
with language varieties, or styles, leads 
naturally on to the treatment of the person 
as & constellation of roles. I once heard Firth 
illustrate this m an entertaining leoture on the 
personality of Shylock ın The merchant of 
Vensce, in which he showed how the different 
roles that made up his ‘ person’ in the play— 
as father, as money-lender, and so on—are 
clearly embodied in the variations m the 
language that he uses. 

As m his earher work, Firth continues to 
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stress the statement of lexical meaning by 
colocation. Here Professor Palmer objects 
that Firth ‘does not seem . . . to have seen 
that the kind of formal grammatical analysis 
which he recommended 1s dependent upon the 
recognition of mutually collocable classes of 
lexical items. Grammar should have been for 
him as much dependent upon collocation as 
phonology 15 upon grammar’ (p. 6). There is 
a complex misunderstanding here. Firth’s 
grammatical analysis 1s not ‘ dependent upon 
the recognition of’ anything except meaning, 
if the systems and struotures of grammar are 
expreesed through lexical items, this naturally 
mmposes patterns of co-occurrence on the latter, 
but this does not make grammar ' dependont 
upon’ collocation-~it merely points up the 
interrelation between the two. This one-way 
dependence of levels ıs precisely what Firth 
rejecta in Pike's theories, as Professor Palmer 
himself observes. In any case, it is not 
grammatically defined classes of lexical items 
that are collocable, but lexical items them- 
selves—which may, of course, be grouped into 
* lexical classes’, or seta, on the basis of their 
collocabiity, but that ıs a different matter 
(of. p. 23). It is probably to guard against this 
misunderstanding that Firth later takes up 
the term colisgation to refer to the co-occurrence 
of grammatical classes. 

The discussion of collocation provides an 
excellent instance of Firth's characteristic 
refusal to compartmentalize his thinking or 
draw artificial boundaries between one mode 
of intellectual activity and another. He 
extends the prinaiple of collocation to a 
consideration of the meaning of the technical 
terms of linguistics, showing how these are 
embedded in the languages, cultures, and 
systems of thought from which they derive. 
One of the reasons why Firth remains so up- 
to-date, I think (and the paradox is only 
apparent), 158 that he insists on interpreting 
linguistic scholarship, his own as well as others’, 
within the context of its time and place and 
not as something absolute and culture-free 
A good example of this is his view of the 
fundamental relation between phonemics and 
the roman alphabet; as he pointe out, the 
Chinese or Arabic cultural contexts would be 
more likely to develop an interpretation on 
prosodic lines. One might add here that he is 
right, at least as far as Chinese is concerned ; 
Chinese phonological theory was distinctly 
prosodic in character. And there is a reminder 
to those teachers of linguistics who like to pre- 
sent other scholars’ views as distortions of their 
own: ‘ His [the student’s] teachers must see 
to it that personal scholarship is understood 
and that full cognizance should be taken of the 
part played by the national idioms’ (p. 28). 

I have taken up mainly pointa raised in 
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papers that had not been previously published , 
these amount to roughly half the total. Among 
those reprinted here sre the ‘Synopsis of 
lingwstio theory ' (of which I fo: one do not 
share Professor Palmer's opinion—he finds ıt 
‘a most disappointing paper’) and the review 
of the state of the art m 1065, ' Structural 
linguistics’, which appeared in Transactions 
of the Phslological Somety of that year. This 
still seems to me a very penetrating account. 
The only modification I would want to suggest, 
looking back from 16 years later, 18 that there 
18 à fundamental unity of approach to language 
shared by Firth and his great contemporaries 
in Copenhagen and Prague—notably 
Hjelmslev, Troubetzkoy, and Jakobson— 
which tended to be obscured precisely by the 
differences 1n intellectual tradition that Firth 
himself was go keenly aware of. 

Professor Palmer’s introduction 18, naturally, 
selective, but on the whole very helpful. Firth 
is often said to be obscure ; my own experience 
as a teacher suggests not so much that he 18 
obscure as that his writing provokes hostility 
in gome readers—essentially I think because 
they find his relativism distasteful, although 
the reaction often manifesta itself as a dislike 
of Firth’s ‘style’ (can the two really be 
separated f}— who find it difficult then to 
read with the sympathy and care that all 
scholarly work demands. I may be wrong 
here; but ın any cage there is room for some 
differences of interpretation of what he wrote, 
and Professor Palmer makes this explicit. I 
agree wholeheartedly that Firth’s ‘ poly- 
systemic ' theory is one of his major contribu- 
tions, and find ıt the more incomprehensible 
that Professor Palmer thinks I reject it. On 
the contiary: in so far as I have tried to 
develop Firth’s ideas it is the polysystemio 
concept that has formed the main basis on 
which I have built. Professor Palmer seems 
to ignore all but one early paper—though even 
there the approach w polysystemic, and this 
is olearly the case with more recent writings 
of mine. (The implication that I simply 
borrowed Firth’s terminology is, I feel, to be 
regretted.) Professor Palmer's own discussion 
of the concept 1s unfortunately brief and rather 
confusing ; it would have been more helpful to 
bring out the similarities and the differences 
between the polysystemic principle as appled 
to different resizicted languages and the samo 
principle as apphed to different structural 
envuonmente (within the same restricted 
language), especially since Professor Palmer 
uses the term m both contexts on the same 
page (p. 7). And I do not understand tho 
reference to Firth's handling of transforma- 
tion; m what sense can it be said that ‘he 
placed transformation where .. . it belongs, in 
the exponents’ (p. 0) ? 
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Firth spent the final year and & half of his 
working life (1957-8) at the University of 
Edinburgh, where he developed some new 
ideas and oarried further a number of old ones. 
It is & pity that none of the material he 
prepared for his lectures during that period 
has survived for publication. He was in 
vigorous intellectual health throughout his 
stay in Edmburgh, and when he visited the 
oity for the last time on 7 July 1960 to receive 
his honorary degree he was actively discussing 
the present and the future of linguistics. The 
editor and publisher have assembled in this 
volume everything that was accesmble in 
written form; and yet one cannot but be 
aware of how much of ‘the whole man’ is 
missing. 

M. A. K. HALLIDAY 


Breit A. Brass and others: A pro- 
visional survey of materials for the 
study of neglected languages. [By] 
Birgu A. Blass, Dora E. Johnson, 
Wiliam W. Gage. vii, 414 pp. 
Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied 
Linguistics, [01969]. $9.50. 


This 1s a selected bibliography of teaching 
materials, readers, grammars (reference and 
descriptave), and dictionaries, other than mere 
pocket editions and word hets, covering some 
382 languages and dialecta which the compilers 
regard as ‘neglected’. This 1$ presumably to 
be understood m terms of the numbers of 
mterested students rather than the calibre of 
the Imguists who have espoused the cause of 
eny particular language. The book contains 
some 2,000 entries classified into language 
groups and within these, subdivided by 
individual languages, and is based on files 
of materials amassed at the Center for Applied 
Linguistics. The major emphasis 1s on the 
needs of the ‘ beginning adult learner ' whose 
mother tongue is English and this has led to 
the unfortunate exolusion in most cases of 
works in foreign languages, even French and 
German, although exception had to be made, 
for example, for Russian or German studies in 
areas such as the Soviet Union and Central 
Asia. In most cages the books are in print, or 
at least forthcoming (Deo volente), and & useful 
feature of the work is the listing of aids and 
courses produced by United States government 
agencies and welfare organizations, such as 
the Foreign Service Institute and the Peace 
Corps. Older works appear only when 
unavoidable. Bibliographical mformation 1s 
furnished in fall along with a detailed descrip- 
tion of each item, where seen. It might be 
noted in passing that a language as negleoted 
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as Scots Gaelic seems to have occasioned 
surprising problems of access, vis-d-vis, Irish 
or Welsh. 

In general this book is helpful for the better- 
known languages and such as have claimed the 
attention of the English-speaking world, and 
there ıs an interesting section on European- 
based Pidgins and Creoles But scholars of 
some ‘neglected’ languages may well feel 
misgivings at the treatment their favourites 
have received. Even if one accepts the 
distinction between Classical Arabio and 
Modern Standard Arabic, which surely 1s one 
of degree rather than substance, 1t 1s heart- 
rending to find that the former can be represen- 
ted by httle more than an undated New York 
reprint of Thatcher, which aotually first 
appeared in 1910, with, as grammars, those 
of Elder, Soom, and Wright, all cited m 
misleadingly recent ‘editions’. Perhaps the 
language limitation i8 at fault here. This 
certamly affects Amharic where one sadly 
misses the profound grammar of Marcel Cohen, 
while, for dictaonaries, those of Baeteman and 
Gonkin and the Deutsch-amha! tacher Sprach- 
fuhrer of Klngenheben would have made 
sensible additions. One notes also the absence 
of the dictionaries of Armbruster—his Grammar 
is listed, the teaching materials of the Sudan 
Interior Mission, and the grammar of 
Abrahams. Under Tigre there is no mention 
of A. C. Beaton and A. Paul’s A grammar and 
vocabulary of the Tigre language, Khartoum, 
1954, and at least one dictionary might have 
been included, that of Littmann and Hofner. 
Camperio’s Manuale, incidentally, 18 listed 
wrongly with an English title. 

On the whole this 1s hardly a book for the 
specialist and its use to the ' beginning adult 
learner’ will be limited by the absence of any 
entical evaluations to supplement the bald, 
repetitive descriptions. A preliminary survey 
presumably umplies something more ambitious 
to come. Let us hope it is also more compre- 
hengmve and judicious. After all, anyone 
tacking a more convincingly ‘ neglected ° 
language, ought to be willing to face the 
prospect of doing so in a medium other than 
his own. 

A. E. IBVINE 


E. A. 8. BUTTERWORTH: The tree at the 
navel of the earth. xu, 239 pp., 31 
plates. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
and Co., 1970. DM 68 


This book deals with a number of wide. 
ranging mythological themes in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Near East, and beyond. The 
author correlates texts and art pertaining to 
motifs such as the sacred mountain, astral 
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bodies, the Garden of Eden, various symbols, 
the Gilgamesh epic, myths of (East) Indian 
origin, Yoga, Homeric tales, and even a 
oruoifix at Aachen. 

` The reviewer feels that comparative 
mythology is so susceptible to vagueness 
that only specific and clearly expressed con- 
clusions based on a mastery of the primary 
sources are worth-while. This book does not 
conform to such & standard. 

The author refers to Flnders Petrie’s 
excavations at Tall al-'Ajjül as though they 
were at Gaza (pp. 47, 166) just because Sir 
Fhnders entatled his reporte Ancient Gaza. 

On p. 66 the author speaks of al-Mas'üdi's 
Murty al-dhahab as ' Morug-el-Dseheb’. No 
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one conversant with Arabic would transliterate 
that way. On pp. 148-9, the author describes 
Gilgamesh as ‘the descendant of nomad 
shamans’, who ‘had once known a way of 
escaping from the mortal world into the 
spiritual but, taking upon himself the Sumerian 
kingship, had abandoned it for the secular 
duties, the formal rites and the political aims 
ofa ruler’. I have been reading Sumerian and 
Akkadian texts for over 40 years and I cannot 
make sense of such statements against the 
background of the cuneiform record. 

One aspeot of the book is praiseworthy. 
The photographs are of interest and very well 
reproduced. 

OYRUB H. GORDON 
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M. H. GosmgN-GorrSTEIN: A Syriac- 
Enghsh glossary, with etymological 
notes. Based on Brockelmann s Syriac 
chrestomathy. x, 95 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1970. DM 28. 


This Syriac~English glossary, based on 
the vocabulary appended to Brockelmann’s 
Chiestomathy, has been compiled by Professor 
Goshen-Gottstein. His name guarantees the 
scholarly soundness and worth of this compila- 
tion. It is, however, somewhat obscure— 
despite the detailed introduction—-why a 
scholar of Goshen-Gottstein’s standing should 
trouble to translate into English an inat ument 
de travail which has served many generations 
of studente of Syiiao without undue incon- 
venience. The avowed aim of this booklet 1s 
to assist ‘students of Semitic languages and 
biblical studies . .. who know neither German 
nor Latin’, but this must be considered a 
highly questionable purpose. Ought such 
students really to be encouraged in their 
ignorance of languages which they will in any 
case need to know in the pursuanoe of their 
Semitic studies? "The etymological notes 
which have been added are, of course, sound 
—even though there are very few that are 
other than obvious. 

E U. 


WAHIB ÁTALLAH (ed. and ir): Les 
idoles de Hicham ibn al-Kalbi. 
lx, [115] pp. Paris: Librairie C. 
Klincksieck, 1969. 


The place of Ibn al-Kalbi in the study of the 
obsoure history of Arabian paganism at the 
dawn of Islam ıs too well known to require 
elaboration here. mee hitherto there existed 


only one printed edition of the text of his 
Kitab al-asnam, that of Ahmad Zaki (Cairo, 
1924), which was elaborated along very sub- 
jective and oritically unsatisfactory lines, 
while the otherwise fine translation and 
commentary of Rosa Klinke-Rosenberger (Das 
Gótzenbuch . . . des Ibn al-Kalbt, Leipzig, 1941) 
could do no more than reproduce Zaki's text, 
the student is still usually advised to utilize 
the classic synopsis in Wellhausen's Reste. 
It is therefore with great interest that one 
turns to the present new edition of the text 
which is able to incorporate some new, but 
unfortunately hardly more reliable manuscript 
evidence. The resulting text is faithfully set 
out without recourse to unnecessary emenda- 
tions. Although ıt hes to be admitted that 
httle of import emerges in view of the 
inherently unsatisfactory state of the manu- 
soript tradition, it is at least comforting to 
have a reliable text in one's hands and all 
interested in this aspect of Arabic studies will 
be grateful to the editor for his efforts. After 
& lengthy introductory section on the life and 
writings of Ibn al-Kalbi and the history and 
sources of this particular work, the text is 
agreeably set out in sections with a generally 
reliable parallel tranalation. Soholia are also 
reproduced and translated and a commentary 
is supplied in so far as it affecte the text. It 
should be stressed that there is no commentary 
on the content of the book. For that one must 
still rely on Wellhausen and Klinke-Rosen- 
berger, but at least with the confidence of 
having an adequate text to hand. 


A. K. IRVINE 


A. BEN SugMESH (tr): Tazation in 
Islam. Vol. rr. Abu Ytisuf’s Kuāb 
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al-kharaj. vii, 155 pp., front. Leiden: 
E. J. Bnll; London: Luzac and Co. 
Ltd., 1969. 85s. 


The present volume consists of a translation 
of portions of Abū Yusuf’s Kitab al-kharaj 
together with an introduction and notes by 
Dr. Ben Shemesh. Each chapter of the volume 
commences with a precise statement by Abū 
Yisuf of a legal principle which is then 
followed by the traditions which support it. 
In the introduction the translator disousses 
Abi Yisuf’s legal views and the system of 
taxation which prevailed in his time. Abū 
Y üsuf 18, of course, one of the foremost jurists 
of the Hanafi school. His approach to legal 
problems, being that of a judge rather than 
that of an academio lawyer, was eminently 
practical. This is ably demonstrated in the 
volume. 

The book 18 well annotated and contains as 
well as a genera] index an index of legal 
principles and maxims and of Qnur’anio 
quotations. 

D. H. 


STANFORD J. SBAW (ed. and tr.): The 
budget of Ottoman Egypt, 1005-1006 / 
1596-1597. (Publications in Near and 
Middle East Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Series A, xir) vin, 234 pp. 
The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1968. 
Guilders 72. 


In an earher monograph (The financial and 
admintsirative organization and development of 
Ottoman Egypt, 1517-1798, Princeton, N.J., 
1962) Professor Shaw made available a large 
amount of archival information for the fiscal 
history of Ottoman Egypt. He has now 
published in full one of the sources he then 
used, a “ budget ’ of 1597; he gives a reproduo- 
tion of the text, a transcmption, and an 
annotated translation. His reading of a 
dificult text mixes brilliance with a oertain 
carelessness (examples of the latter are: (1) 
items 6 and 7 at pp. 40, 134, 227, the word 
hane, though translated ‘family’, is tran- 
scribed twice as máye; (2) item 5 at pp. 36, 
120, 228, the reproduction reads el-21:yade, not 
el-baki; (3) item 22 at pp. 52, 154, 224, not 
cevali- horam ‘the poor cevali', but cevali- 
horan ‘ those enjoying [the revenue from the] 
cevals ' ; compare vezatf-horan in the preceding 
item). In addition to making a primary source 
more widely available, the book provides 
useful practice for the research student 
preparing to work with Ottoman fiscal 
documents. 

M. A. COOK 
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MoniBBUL Hasan (ed.): Wagat-+ mana- 
z- Rum: drary of a journey to 
Constantinople. By Khwaja Abdul 
Qadtr. [ix], 99, 169, [5] pp., 3 maps. 
London: Asia Publishing House for 
the Dept. of History, Ahgarh Muslim 
University, [1969]. 


This is the story of an embassy sent by 
Tipu Sultan of Mysore to Constantinople in 
1786. Ite purpose was first to establish com- 
meroial relations with the Ottoman Empire, 
secondly to secure confirmation of Tipüu's title 
to the throne of Mysore from the caliph, and 
thirdly to obtain military assistance from the 
Ottoman Empire against the English. It was 
led by Ghulam ‘Alf Khan, one of the leading 
officers of Tipu. The mission succeeded only 
in its second purpose. The Wagar is a narrative 
of the experiences of the embassy from the 
time it left Sermgapatam (Srirangapattanam) 
until ita departure fiom Basra to Constanta- 
nople. As the editor points out, it gives a 
valuable acoount of the Persian Gulf terri- 
tories at the end of the eighteenth century and 
18 & useful supplement to European accounts 
of the period. Ita style is somewhat loose and 
in places obscure. The editor has provided a 
good historical mtroduction to the embassy 
and a workmanlike summary 1n English of the 
Persian text. There are also useful notes on 
persons, place-names, technical terms, and 
words of non-Peraian origin. 


A. K. 8. LAMBTON 


ÀNOUAR Louca: Voyageurs et écr- 
vains égyptiens en France au X1x* siècle. 
(Études de Littérature Étrangère et 
Comparée, 61.) 362 pp. Paris: Didier, 
1970. 


The title of this book echoes, as its author 
remarks, that of Voyageurs ef écrivains 
français en Egypte by the late Jean-Marie 
Carré, under whose supervision it was prepared 
as a doctoral thems. Its wide range of sources 
is mdieoated in the very full and detailed 
bibliography (pp. 269-330), which will be of 
considerable use to others working in this 
general field. The work falls into three parts, 
of which the first (pp. 33-117), dealing with 
the educational missions sent from Egypt to 
France, is the most solid and valuable, 
providing, as it does, important data on the 
composition, organization, and activities of 
the missions. The second part (pp. 121-78), 
devoted to ‘ journalistes libéraux’, as the 
author designates them, consists principally 
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of studies of Muhammad 'Abduh and ‘ Abou- 
Naddara’ (James Sanus). Although in his 
bibliomaphy Di. Louca lista the writings of 
Dr. Keddie and Professor Kedourie on al- 
Afghani and 'Abduh, his text in no way reflects 
their reappraisal of these two figures. In the 
third part (pp 181-237), entitled ‘ Touristes 
lettrés', the author deals with the writangs, 
arising from their travels, of a handful of 
Egyptian visitors to France towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. Although in his 
conclusion (pp. 239-50), Dr. Louca considers 
the broader aspects of French influence on 
modern Egypt, especially in hterature, his 
general approach through a series of biographi- 
cal sketches results in an episodio and somo- 
times superficial treatment. An impression of 
superficiality is conveyed also by the frequently 
rhetorical style of expression, as well as by the 
stereotyped denigration of the former ruling 
house, ‘non plus turque mais fallaoreusement 
égyptienne ’ (p. 239)—an oversimplified presen- 
tation, as unrelated to historical inquiry as 
the adulation regarded as appropriate by many 
writers until 28 July 1952. 
P. M. HOLT 


Tuomas A. Sesrox (ed): Current 
trends in lingusstics. Vol. 5. Lan- 
gurstics in South Asta. xviii, 814 pp. 
The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1969. 
Guders 540. 


The following volumes of Current trends in 
hnguishes are to hand: 1, Soviet and East 
European linguistics (1963); xr, Janguastics 
in Eas Asa and South Hast Asia (1967, 
reviewed in BSOAS, xxxi, 2, 1969, 434-6) ; 
nr Theoreiscal foundations (1966); 1v, Ibe o- 
American and Caribbean Iingutstics (1968). 
Further volumes relating to other regions of 
the world and to the topics ‘ diachronic, 
areal, and typological hnguistics ' and ‘ lin- 
guistics and adjacent eite and sciences > have 
been announced oi are m preparation. 

In the present publication, Langusstics in 
South Asta, scholars of South Asia, Western 
and Eastern Europe, and North and South 
America have collaborated to produce a 
reference work of great value, comprising 
accounts of advances made between 1947 and 
1966 in the study of South Asian languages 
(pts 1-10) and in the study of linguistics with 
reference to South Asia (pt. 1v). 

Excellent accounts of progress in Sanskrit 
(T. Burrow) and Comparative Dravidian 
(Bhadriraju Krishnamurti), with ample bibhio- 
graphy, introduce pt. r and pt. m devoted to 
the two main language families; and equally 
satisfying treatments of Austroasiatic (N. H. 
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Zide), Tibeto-Bnrman (R. A. Muller), and 
Iranian (D. N. MacKenzie) constitute pt. nr. 
Eighteen more papers, eg. ‘Nepal and 
Pshan' (T. W. Clark), ‘Tamil’ (K. V. 
Zvelebi), are included in these sections, 
generally stimulating, vastly informative, and 
& good augury for future progress. 

Topics treated in pt. rv include traditional 
hnguistio theory (L. Renou, J. F. Staal), 
English usage in South Asia (Braj B. Kachru), 
phonological typology, sociolinguistics, and 
political language problems. Finally, certain 
contributors have been given the dubious task 
of identifymg current trends 1n two politically 
defined areas, Pakistan and Ceylon. Their 
material ıs cogent, but scarcely justifies its 
separation from similar data provided in 
pte. 1-11 for Nepal and the states of India. 

Supplementary volumes are already envis- 
aged, and one hopes that these will avoid the 
confusion which mars the present compilation. 
Editorial preconceptions, preferring ' ourrent 
trends ’ to simple progress and distinguishing 
sociological linguistics from language studies, 
were too sophisticated and encouraged a 
tendency to offer original contributions in 
lieu of objective summary and bibliography. 
Unforeseen, apparently, were the chaos of 
variant transcriptions, the danger that ‘ Middle 
Indo-Aryan’ would accumulate repetitious 
Buddhist Sanskrit and NIA material (with 
the curious result that ‘Comparative Indo- 
Aryan ’ lost its status as the introduction to 
pt. x), and the complications which result from 
pohtical partitions: Tibeto-Burman material 
recurs, to the exclusion of IA Pahari, in 
' Nepali and Pahari’, and there s a large 
&ocumulation of germane JA, Drav , Ir, and 
Burushasla material in pt. 1v. 


J O. WRIGHT 


R. L. and D. R. Turner: A comparative 
dictionary of the Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages. Phonetic analysts. (School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Uni- 
versity of London.) vii, 235 pp. 
London, ete.: Oxford University 
Press, 1971. £6. 


This phonetic analysis of his Comparatsve 
dictionary has been prepared, since the celebra- 
tion of his eightieth birthday, by Sir Ralph 
Turner in collaboration with the Computer 
Centre of University College London. Its 
basis, like that of the mtervening publication 
subütled Indexes, compiled by Dorothy Rivers 
Turner (1969), has been the vital ancillary 
work of analysis and indexmg carried out by 
Lady Turner in conjunction with her husband's 
many years of work on the dictionary. 
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Since 16 set out to refer to Common Indo- 
Aryan (substantially Sanskrit) sources all the 
inherited vocabulary of the LA languages from 
Romany and Afghan Paáai to Assamese and 
Sinhalese, it was clearly necessary that the 
Comparative dictionary should reflect syste- 
matic hypotheses of phonological develop- 
ment. For the Phonetic analysis, Lady Turner’s 
provisional lists have been entirely remade by 
computer, so that it is easy to ascertain the 
weight of evidence bearing on the dictionary’s 
etymologies and on any etymology proposed 
henceforward. While her Indexes of NIA forms 
provide ample material for phonological study 
based on the modern languages, the Phonetic 
analysts offers exhaustive lista of occurrences of 
particular sound-sequences in the parent 
vocabulary: the historical phonology of each 
dialect can thus be deduced, as far as this 
material permite, with maximum oonvenienoe 
and certamty. 

Lists are provided for each vowel, in open 
and closed syllables respectively, for each 
intervocalic and conjunct consonant, for most 
medial VCV sequences from -aka- to -auhü-, 
and for selected final sequences such as -ayats, 
-ayate, -dit, -aka(h), and -ana(m). The computer 
casts some doubt on its usefulness aa a proof- 
reader by stumbling over petty oorrigenda, 
while happily propagating those it found 
palatable: pp 6, 125, 153 ghaiaté; pp. 31, 63, 
125, 164 bhaydaté (Dsct., correctly bhágágata) 
It is unfortunate thatinsufficient indication has 
been given of sequences which have been 
excluded by human intervention, e.g. -aia-, 
-áfa(h), -dia(h), or variously restricted : verbs in 
-atë are not included under -ë (though ' ghdtaté’ 
and ' bhdydaté’ survive), and the separate list 
m -até, promised on p. 165, is not to be found ; 
verbs in -æi have been withdrawn from the 
list in -ati (except for ohyáti, dydts). Nouns in 
-@ are listed, but not, understandably, the 
ubiquitous -a stems. 

Few can have used the dictionary since its 
appearance without feeling the need for a 
catalogue of phonetic and morphological 
phenomena such as is here provided. The 
compilers, and Mr. A. Shaw who programmed 
the computer, are to be congratulated on the 
magnificent incentive to further work in 
Indo-Aryan linguistics which this publication 
affords. 

J. 0. W. 


Bu. KRISHNAMURTI: Konda or Küb, a 
Dravidian la e (texts, grammar, 
and vocabulary). (Tribal Cultural 
Research and Training Institute 
Publication No. 2.) xviii, 423 pp., 
plate, map. Hyderabad: Tribal Cul- 
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tural Research and Training Insti- 
tute, Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
1969. Rs. 25. 


Deaoriptive studies of dialects of the major 
Dravidian, let alone the minor Dravidian 
languages are by no means as numerous 88 
they might be. Hustorically this can in part 
be explamed by the remoteness of the peoples 
speaking these languages and by communica- 
tions difficulties. With the advent of modern 
means of transport, and of tape recorders, 
however, one would expect field-work and 
consequent publication upon an inoreasing 
soale. Professor Bhadnraju Krishnamurti’s 
study, then, of the langnage of a tribe numbering 
only 12,000 or so and called by surrounding 
Telugu speakers Kómda Dóra, is most timely. 

The book opens with an introduction setting 
out the distribution and mam customs of 
these people, who call themselves Kb: There 
is algo, on p. 27, a table in which the phonemes 
of the language and their equivalents in 
Telugu script are set out. There follows an 
interesting set of drawings of various features 
of & Konda Dora village and. house. 

There 18 a comprehensive section of texts 
and translations (pp. 39-181) of interest alike 
to the hnguist and the anthropologist. There 
follows a most penetrating description of the 
phonology and grammar (pp 185—343). 
Finally, Professor Krishnamurti furnishes us 
with an excellent vocabulary (pp. 347-418) 
which is set out in an order based, as he 
informs us, on that of the Devanagari script. 
This is probably a sound practice for the 
non-literary, non-soript languages, if only to 
facilitate cross-working with dictionaries of 
those that boast one or both. Throughout, 
one is struok by the large number of borrowings 
arguing & good deal of contact with surround- 
ing peoples. 

As one might expeot, Professor Krishnamurti 
shows that the Kübi verb can be clasaifled into 
past, with morpheme //t// added to the 
nucleus and followed by personal terminations, 
and non-past, the marker for which is //n//. 
The exact statua of the forms that have come 
to be used for habitual future in, for example, 
Tamil, has yet satisfactorily to be determined. 
The same dichotomy in the Kübi verb is seen 
in 1ts negative forms which it constructe with 
suffixes in what the author rightly regards as 
the usual Dravidian way (pp. 288 ff.). 

This is a most useful account, lacking only 
an index. Literals in what must have been a 
most complicated MS are few, but I noticed 
Bahunia for Bauhinia on p. 11. Scholars of 
comparative Dravidian will find Professor 
Krishnamurti's book a most valuable one 


J R., ARR 
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T. Burrow and S. BHATTACHARYA: 
The Pengo language : grammar, texts, 
and vocabulary. xii, 283 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1970. £2.60. 


This excellent study of another ‘ tribal’ 
Dravidian language not far removed geo- 
graphically from Konda happily appeared 
soon after the work of Dr. Bh. Krishnamurti 
reviewed above, p. 671. In the case of Pengo, 
however, the surrounding language is Oriya 
and is non-Dravidian, and we learn that it is 
replacing Pengo. 

The authors stress that Pengo and Konda, 
along with Gondi, Kw, Kuvi, and Manda 
form a separate sub-group of the Dravidian 
languages (p. ix.). 

The study opens with a grammar (pp. 3~107) 
and texte and translations form the remainder 
of the book, which closes with an excellent 
vocabulary. The Pengo verb seems again 
basically to have a binary division into past 
and non-past, but the authors give future as 
the meaning of the latter. There are secondary 
forms connected with each that denote 
respectively perfect and present. -t- is the 
marker of the past tense. 

The texts are largely in the form of stones, 
as one would expeot in languages whose non- 
literary nature suggests a rich oral hterature, 
and they are interesting to compare with the 
Konda texta recorded by Dr. Krishnamurti 
and with those furnished by Verrier Elwin. 

Both layout and printing are, as one would 
expect, faultless, and this book representa a 
most valuable contribution in the field of 
comparative Dravidian. 

J. B. MARB 


N. GERALD Barrier: The Stkhs and 
their literature (a guide to tracts, books 
and pertodicals, 1849-1919). [i], xlv, 
153 pp. Delhi: Manohar Book 
Service, 1970. Rs. 28. 


This book is greatly to be welcomed for the 
light which ıt throws upon a previously 
neglected part of the history of the Panjab 
and of the Sikhs, and is evidence of the rapidly 
increasing interest in vernacular materials on 
the part of scholars of the British period of 
Indian history. 

Dr. Barrier has examined the principal! 
collections in the Indian Panjab as well aa the 
two major London libraries for relevant 
material: he also had a tantalizing ghmpse 
of the rich holdings of the Punjab Publio 
Library, Lahore, where the Panjabi colleotion 
has remained unmoved. since 1947. From the 
British and Indian hbranes he has produced 
annotated entries of 1180 items, for the most 
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part in Panjabi or Urdu, but including some 
titles in Hind: and English. The entries (whose 
contents are of the most varied nature, from 
biographies of the Gurus to & pamphlet on the 
evils of putting ornaments on children—no. 
751) are most clearly set out, the annotations 
making ıt possible to dispense with diacritics 
without thereby causing obscurity; and their 
value is enhanced by the provision of a careful 
subject-title index. The book also contains a 
list of 60, mostly very short-hved, Sikh 
periodicals of the period. 

The remainder of the book is of lesser 
importance. A general introduction on the 
Sikh resurgence adds little to our knowledge 
of the movement besidea some lively thumb- 
nail sketches of its early leaders, and the ‘ Note 
on Sikh proscribed material’ included as an 
appendix might well have been held over for 
inclusion in the guide to the holdings of this 
material in the British Museum and India 
Office Library which Dr. Barrier intends 
shortly to bring out. The inclusion of these 
sections is, however, to be welcomed if this 
made posable the publication of this valuable 
bibliography in the present convenient form. 


O. SHACKLE 


M. F. LOKHANDWALA (tr): Zafar ul 
walth bw Muzaffar wa ülhw: an 
Arabic history of Gujarat. By Abdullah 
Muhammad al-Makki al-Agaft al- 
Ulughkhant Hays ad-Dabi. Vol. 1. 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 152.) 
xxxii, 474 pp. Baroda: Oriental 
Institute, 1970. Rs. 40. 


Of the value of Ulughkhani’s history of 
Gujarat there can be no question, and a 
translation with detailed annotation and 
comment would be a boon to historians, not 
only of India, but of other countries around 
the Indian Ocean. Of the Denton Ros 
edition one could go much further than Mr. 
Lokhandwala’s comment that it contains 
misprints, to say that though passable enough 
for use it 18 unsatisfactory in that the indexing 
and annotation have been scamped, and this 
often makes it difficult to consult. Mr. 
Lokhandwala says, * Willy milly [ste], I had to 
unde take its translation. To write an original 
book with no strings is much better and easier 
than to translate a book’. He requests the 
reader ‘to read the translation taking my 
difficulties into consideration and connive at 
the mistakes detected in it with toleration ’. 

Regrettably the translator’s English appears 
hardly adequate to his teak, and his Arabic 
may also often be called into question. There 
are many errors, even in the vocalization of 
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fairly simple names, the transliteration is 
unacceptable, and there are no explanatory 
notes. Though the Arabic is clear enough the 
translation is in some places simply unintel- 
hgible. It is a pity the translator has not 
systematically inserted the page numbers of 
the original text which only figure sporadically 
as footnotes. In a second volume, in which 
about one-third of the Arabic text would 
appear, these errors could be rectified, and 
good indexes and notes could partially redeem 
the faulty translation. 
R. B. SERJEANT 


P. J. Marsra (ed): The British 
discovery of Hindutsm in the eighteenth 
century. (The European Understanding 
of India.) x, 310 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1970. £5.60. 


This is the first volume to appear of a new 
series. This volume reprints some seminal 
writings of certain eighteenth-century figures : 
J. Z. Holwell, Alexander Dow, N. B. Halhed, 
Warren Hastings, Charles Wilkins, and (of 
course) Sir Willam Jones. There is a glossary 
attached, and a long (44 pp.) introduction 
which is both informative and entertaining. 
For instance there is reference (p. 34) to the 
Anglican parson, Costard, who wrote against 
the Hindu chronology reported by Halhed 
that no Hindu scripture could be older than 
the handing down of the Law to Moses, aioe 
‘the forming of an alphabet seems a work 
beyond human invention’; the Reverend 
Mr. Costard was unaware that his reason for 
scepticism was used as an argument for the 
existence of God in the Indian tradition. 
What is very evident from the excerpta is that 
the Europeans were, perhaps justifiably, 
cheated by their pandite. Asking, aa mlecchas, 
for éruts they were given smrii. The Bhades, 
as Holwell calls the Vedas, turn out to be 
Puranas. The editor is not always entirely 
sound in interpreting misunderstandings, but 
undoubtedly he has hard material to deal with ; 
& number of questions arise regarding the 
glossary, for example. Perspicuously, however, 
the editor is rightly critical of the European 
preoecupation with ‘ philosophical’ to the 
exclusion of ‘ popular’ Hinduism (p. 43). 

Some of the judgements about India are 
dehghtful: Holwell avers that ‘the first 
invaders of this empire, found the inhabitants 
a potent, opulent, civilized, wise, and learned 
people; united under one head, and one 
uniform profession of divine worship . . .’. 
Sometimes the text and the (speculative ‘and 
unscientifically transcribed) glossary are not 
consistent; e.g. 'Jates Summon’ (p. 134) 
appears to match ‘jate sommon' (p. 295) 
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(recte, jdtismarana). According to the glossary 
* Bhade' equals vada, but this is obviously a 
misprint. A tentative suggestion is made 
(p. 57, editor’s footnote) that the ‘ Chatah 
Bhade' or ‘six scriptures of the mighty 
spirit ’ may be & confused reference by Holwell 
to the vedángas, as Holwell appears to have 
interpreted ' chatah ' as ‘six’ here (although 
Hindi chathá—' sixth’); but in view of 
Holwell’s confusion between ‘ chatah’ (catur 
‘four’ ?, chathü ‘sixth’ ?) and ‘ chartah’ 
(catur ‘four’ ?, cauthá ‘fourth’ 1), and the 
general chaos of European transliteration 
before the late nineteenth century, this seems 
implausible. The truth is that most of the 
English writers of the period were in a fog, 
and the ‘ natives’ happily contributed to the 
obfuscation. 

The book is excellent; and I detected only 
one misprint. The selections, partly because 
of the confusions they express, help to throw 
useful light on the European understanding 
{and misunderstanding) of Indian oulture. 


NINIAN SMART 


R. R. Serm (ed): Fort Wilham— 
India House correspondence and. other 
contemporary papers relaitng thereto 
(public serves). Vol. ur: 1760-1763. 
(Indian speedy Series.) xlvi, 618 pp., 
front., 9 plates. Delhi: Manager of 
Publications, Government of India, 
for the National Archives of India, 
1968. Rs. 28. 


After some delay, this volume takes its 
place among the 21 covering the years from 
1748 to 1800. Editorial difficulties—including 
a change of editors—explain why it was over- 
taken by succeeding volumes in the series. 
Moreover, two years elapsed between its 
publication and ita arrival m this country. 
But our impatienoe is justified by the impor- 
tance of the volume. 

The documents are mainly concerned with 
the turbulent politics of Mir Q&sim's reign as 
Nawab of Bengal, but they also throw some 
hght on economie and social change, and on 
the development of the Company's com- 
mercial policy. In one of the most interesting 
documenta, Henry Vansittart writes ‘as a 
Member of the World and not of a particular 
Community’ to protest agaist abuses of 
authority on the part of the Company’s 
officials in their private trading ventures. With 
the help of the excellent indexes and notes 
provided in this and other volumes in the 
series undergraduates as well as more advanced 
scholars will find it a simple matter to follow 
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the fortunes of leading Indians associated 
with the Company, such as Nandakumar and 
the Jagat Seths, and so fill in the gaps which 
still tend to be left ın the textbooks. Scholars 
engaged in research on this particular period 
will of course go to the onginal dooumenta, 
but they will also find sustenance in the notes 
and tables of office-holders. 

In 1960, Sbn P. N. Kirpal, as Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India, indicated 
to the annual meeting of the Indian Historioal 
Records Commission that the future of the 
series after 1800 was under consideration. All 
scholars in this field will hope that the National 
Archives of India will be enabled to continue 
the enterprise which has flourished so bravely 
hitherto. 

K. A. BALLHATOHBT 


D. P. 8na: Some aspects of British 
social and admwwsirative policy in 
India during the adminstration of 
Lord Auckland. [vu], 336 pp. Cal- 
cutta’ Punthi Pustak, 1969. Rs. 38. 


It has become fashionable to criticize studies 
of governors-general and governors on the 
ground that such persons had shght influence 
on policy. In faot, httle has been done to 
analyse the making of a specrfic policy or law 
and identify the mfluence exerted by groups 
or by mdividuals. Such criticisms are therefore 
premature. But we would expect that a 
scholar who studies a governor-general or 
governor should consider the justifiability of 
his study—should inquire whether his pro- 
consul promoted coherent policies, exercised 
a distinctive influence on administration, 
launched new ideas upon the currents of 
publie opinion, or contributed in any significant 
way to the history of his time. 

Auckland has continued to puzzle historians. 
A serious, conscientious, even pedestrian 
Whig, he was nevertheless responsible for a 
reckless foreign policy oulmimatmg in the 
disastrous Afghan War. The general opinion 
has been that he allowed himself to be swayed. 
by the opinions of rash men, either because 
he was weak (Dr. Percival Spear) or because 
he was uninterested in Indian matters (Mr. 
Philip Mason). Auckland recently received 
respectful attention from Mr J. A. Norris, 
but Mr. Norris was more concerned to defend 
his Afghan policy than to explain how he came 
to adopt it. 

Professor D. P. Sinha has now written a 
detailed account of Auckland’s social and 
administrative policies. From this it seems 
clear that he was senously interested in 
Indian affairs and that in a variety of matters 
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he exerted his influence against enthusiaste 
and m favour of a balanced policy. The 
reader may sometimes feel alarmed lest he 
lose his way among the intricate animosities 
of local administrations. But Professor Sinha 
is more interested in the development of 
poley than in Auckland’s own ideas and 
influence. There is still room for a study of 
Auckland as a governor-general. 


K. A, BALLHATORET 


BankaT Rat CgoPRA: Kingdom of the 
Punjab, 1839—45. (Vishveshvaranand 
Institute Publication 438. Vishvesh- 
varanand Indological Series, 43.) xx, 
497 pp., 13 plates, map. Hoshiarpur: 
Vishveshvaranand Institute, 1969. 
Rs. 40. 


Dr. Chopra has attempted a detatled study 
of a short but complicated and important 
period in the history of the Punjab, from the 
death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh to the out- 
break of the first Anglo-Sikh war. He reveals 
disarmingly that his aim was to present the 
‘ bare facta ' and avoid the conflicting theories 
which seem to him to have confused other 
scholars. One must hope that at the con- 
clusion of his researches he felt less confident 
that Lhistorians oan so readily distinguish 
between facts and theories, or that they ought 
even to consider dispensing with either. 

Dr. Chopra was unfortunately unable to 
take account of Professor B. J. Hasrat’s 
challenging theories. ! But the work of these 
two Boholars is m many ways complementary. 
Dr. Chopra used the mass of material in the 
archives in New Delhi, Patiala, and Lahore. 
Professor Hasrat made a less detailed use of 
such material to study a longer pernod, but 
he also made significant use of private papers 
in Britain. 

The traditional interpretation of a state 
brought to rum by an undisciplined army will 
have to be revised. Dr. Chopra shows how the 
army became alienated from the government 
through distrust of the struggles for power 
within the political élite. British political 
agents reported indiscipline and disorganiza- 
tion, but Dr. Chopra indicates that the army 
was setting up its own organization to sup- 
plement that of the state. British officials 
were scandalized by the democratic tendencies 
of the regimental committees which had the 
audacity to claim for the common soldier some 
participation m politics and a wage double 


! Bikrama Jit Hasrat, Anglo-Sikh 1elatons, 
1799-1849 - a reappraisal of the rise and fall 
of the Sikhs, Hoshiarpur, 1968. 
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the pittance paid to British sepoys, and 
Professor Hasrat shows that the governor- 
general feared that the sepoys might imitate 
the Sikh soldiers. He also suggests that it was 
only after Rani Jindan had come to terms 
with the new régime that the governor- 
general and the political agent stooped to 
criticisms of her morals. Simularly, he argues 
that disapproval of the notion of a democratic 
army encouraged the British to underestimate 
its military effectiveness. Indeed, there seems 
httle doubt that the main weakness of the 
Sikh army was the incompetence or treachery 
of ita generals. Moreover, as Dr. C. C. Davies 
puts it in his foreword to Professor Hasrat’s 
book, the private papers expose Gulab Smgh, 
the wazir, as ' & spy of the British Govern- 
ment ’. 

One of the most important questions raised 
by Professor Hasrat’s work is that of the 
validity of the unpublished as well as the 
published British official sources, and we must 
hope that Dr. Chopra will have the opportunity 
of reassessing them. Meanwhile, we must 
acknowledge that no scholar who works on 
this period in the future can fail to benefit 
from the mass of information which he haa 
accumulated. Even the index is an invaluable 
source of biographical and other details. 


EK. A. BALLHATOHET 


K. D. Brareava (ed.): Selections from 
educattonal records of the Government 
of Indra. Vol. rv. Technical education 
i» India, 1886-1907. [i], ix, 353 pp. 
Delhi: Manager of Publications, 
Government of India, for the National 
Archives of Indis, 1968. Hs. 29.50. 


Although this volume took two years to 
reach us, it is none the less welcome The 
National Archives of Indi& have shown 
commendable enterprise in undertaking the 
publication of selections of their educational 
records from 1859 onwards. The first volume 
contained three general reports on education, 
written in 1862, 1867, and 1871 reapectively. 
It was of some interest. The second was 
concerned with the development of univeraity 
education between 1860 and 1887. This was 
of greater significance, and it oontamed 
documents of considerable relevance to con- 
temporary problems. The same can be said of 
the volume now under consideration. 

Technical education has an obvious relevance 
to India’s economic development. But, in the 
editor’s words, ‘there is probably no subject 
on which more had been written or said, while 
less had been accomplished ’. The dooumenta 
reveal that the officials involved in these 
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deliberations had some understanding that 
what was involved was not merely the importa- 
tion of new techniques or the improvement of 
traditional skills but the expansion of the 
market for trained labour and the modification 
of traditional attitudes and values. However, 
ib may be salutary to remember the slow 
progress of scientific and technical education 
in Britain algo. 

The volume 1s well produced, and contains 
some biographical notes and a useful subject 
index. We now await the publication of the 
third volume in the series, on the history of 
educational administration. 


K. A. BALLHATCH.OET 


LioNEL CaPLAN: Land and socal 
change in east Nepal: a study of 
Hsndu-iribal relations. xvi, 224 pp., 
8 plates. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1970. £2.50. " 


Dr. Caplan hae written a luad monograph 
in the best of the anthropological traditions 
of fanctionalist ethnography. It is concerned 
with the nature of economic and political 
interdependence between the Hindus (mainly 
Brahmans) and the Limbus in a region of 
eastern Nepal. The author analyses the 
decline of tribal land tenure (Limbu kipat) and 
concomitant manceuvres for land-grabbing 
by the immigrant Hindus. These processes 
are mitigated by another, the acquisition of 
commercial earnings by the Limbus in the 
form of service pensions from the Gurkha 
army. 

Dr. Caplan’s book is 1n the form of a tightly- 
paoked ethnographio report, with much useful 
information on family and marriage, economic 
life, and poltical circumstances of the Limbus. 
The development of its particular theme would 
have gained in perspective had the author also 
unfolded it as a commentary on the processes 
of change at selected macro-levels in the 
highly stratified society of Nepal. But, from 
another angle, this study whets our appatite 
for comparable studies of Nepalese mioro- 
politics and generally, of tribal economics in 
the Himalayan valley, which is a measure of 
Dr. Caplan’s commendable success in this 
venture. 

R. K. JAIN 


H. A. I. GooxzTILEKE: A bibliography 
of Ceylon: a systematic guide to the 
literature on the land, people, history 
and culture published in Western 
languages from the sixteenth century 
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to the present day. (Bibliotheca Asia- 
tica, 5.) 2 vols.: [v], Ixxx, 408 pp.; 
[v], ix, 409—865 pp. Zug, Switzerland : 
Inter Documentation Co. AG, [1970]. 


This work contains a very extensive list of 
books and artioles on Ceylon in Western 
languages, including a number of writings in 
less widely known languages such as Czech 
(and at least one in Japanese); some of them 
are listed as still in the preas. Unpublished 
university theses are also meluded. 

The compiler provides an amusing and 
well-written introduction, and some of the 
works listed—seleoted apparently at random— 
have an explanatory note appended describing 
their scope. A few of the Rusman titles need 
recheoking, but the general standard of 
acouracy is remarkably high. School-books 
{including several language teaching books) 
are generally excluded, as are slao biographies 
and works of fiction. 

O. H. B. R. 


Ato Raun: Basic course in Uzbek. 
(Indiana University Publications. 
Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 59.) xi, 
273 pp. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity; The Hague: Mouton and 
Co., [1969]. $10, guilders 36. 


Uzbek is the language of approximately six 
million people living ın Soviet Central Asia. 
The Basic course in Uzbek is designed to teach 
the spoken language. It is arranged in 30 units. 
The units are made up of texts which are 
mostly in the form of dialogues, hints on 
pronunciation, brief commente on grammar, 
and exercises. Ample translations are provided 
for the texte where neceasary. The course is 
intended for use with a native speaker and 
used thus, should enable the student to 
acquire some fluency quite rapidly. In his 
introductory remarks, the author states that 
he haa tape recordings made by two different 
speakers for most of the texte. This is interest- 
ing as in the absence of a native speaker, it 
may be posaible to try to get oopies of the 
recordings. 

All the Uzbek texts are written in a roman 
transoription in place of the Cyrillic ortho- 
graphy. A table of equivalences is given on 
p. 201. It would have been useful to have at 
least a few texts in Cyrillic to familiarize the 
student with the orthographic form. 

The grammar is very sketchy. This 18 
probably because the course aims more at a 
speaking knowledge of the language such aa 
that of a native speaker rather than a sound 
knowledge of the grammatical structure. As 
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the grammatical desoription is so brief and is 
scattered over the various units, it is especially 
important to have a full and well-ordered index 
but unfortunately the index in this book 
cannot be described in this way. The basis on 
which the selection of entries 13 made is not 
clear. For instance, to take & few examples, 
there is an entry ‘numerals’ and ‘ ordinals ° 
but not ‘ocardmals’. The entry 'prefixee' 
gives references to some prefixes, e.g. be-, ba-, 
and no- which are also given as separate 
entries ın the index but not to ser- and kam- 
which too are entered as prefixes. Some suffixes 
are entered and some are not, e.g. of the 
causative suffixes -i is entered but not -ttr; 
there 1s an entry for -ma ‘ deverbal’ but not 
for -ma negative. It is thus difficult to follow 
up any grammatical pointe, and the fact that 
the table of contents is not very full either 
does not help. However, a tremendous amount 
of work must have gone into the planning and 
preparation of this course and ib is no doubt 
proving very useful for those trying to learn 
spoken Uzbek. 
NATALIE WATERSON 


S, I. RupENxO: Die Kultur des Hsiung- 
nu und die Hügelgrüber von Now Ula. 
Übersetzung aus dem Russischen von 
Helmut Pollems. (Antiquitas, Reihe 
3 (Serie in 4to): Abhandlungen zur 
Vor- und Frühgeschichte, zur klas- 
sischen und  provinzial-rómischen 
Archäologie und zur Geschichte des 
Altertums, Bd. 7.) [vu], 319 pp. 
Bonn: Rudolf Habelt Verlag GmbH, 
1969. DM 94. 


In a preface V. Masson reviews Professor 
Rudenko’s work in steppe archaeology, to 
which he devoted his unconquerable energies 
from 1945. In 1934 he had met a fate shared 
by Borovka and Tepleukho, the other leading 
scholars in this subject, and alone of the tno 
survived the work-camp emle to which all 
were condemned. Professor Rudenko’s re- 
habilitation m 1957 was rapidly followed by 
the publication of four works: two on the 
culture of the Altay nomads, one on Peter T's 
Stberian collection, and the work translated 
here. 

The latter proposes a material analysis, 
strictly local, in place of the usual art- 
historical treatment of steppe culture, which 
tends to disintegrate analytical themes 
between neighbouring high cultures and to 
obscure the local identity. Consequently this 
study of the Noin-Ula tombs 1s mainly exposi- 
tory, hke the author's other books, deacribing 
in detail the astonishingly rich grave goods of 
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Hsiung-nu notables, which survived in a state 
of preservation second only to that of the 
Pazyryk finds. 

When Professor Rudenko’s book appeared 
in 1062 the Hamng-nu tombs had not been 
mentioned in print in the Soviet Union since 
C. Trever’s brief account published in 1931, 
and no student of the Chinese north-west 
frontier in the earlier Han period could ignore 
the contents of the new publication. The task 
ig now eased, not only by an elegant translation 
but also by a remarkable scoop: the plates 
are made from original photographs supplied 
by the author and are much superior to those 
of the Russian edition. The improved repro- 
duction of the textiles is particularly suc- 
cessful. One wishes that Lubo-Lesnitchenko’s 
book on Han textiles (which draws on this 
material) might be subjected to a like Teutonic 
sea-change. 

Professor Jettmar’s introduction places 
Professor Rudenko's work in the extra-Soviet 
context of steppe studies. He writes of the 
lumitations imposed on Soviet scholarship by 
chauvinism and materialist prejudice, and by 
such provincialism as the continued use of 
Brother Hyacinth’s century-and-a-half old 
translations. He says less of the merit of 
Soviet method, which lies in the mtense and 
hteral study of primary documents, and the 
clarity of interpretation within the accepted 
limita. Even before the appearance of Professor 
Rudenko’s book it was known that ‘ animal 
style’ combined with other sinicising styles 
m the art of the Hsiung-nu rulers, but its role 
cannot have been so engumschrieben as 
Professor Jettmar states. Speaking of earlier 
contributions, he omits mention of the 
Shih-chai-shan excavations conducted in 
Yunnan in 1956, where the finds cause shock 
not less seismic to the history of animal art 
than the diseovery of the Noin-Ula graves. 
The bibliography added by the translator is 
limited in the Chinese and Japanese literature, 
and hardly adequate in the Russian. The 
production of the book is splendid, and the 
style favours the short sentence. 


WILLIAM WATSON 


NioHoLASs Porre: Mongolian language 
handbook. Handbook 
Series, 4.) xv, 175 pp., map. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics, 1970. $5. 


This is one of a series of hand books ' intended 
to provide an outline of the salient features of 
& particular language and a summary of the 
language sifuation and language problems of 
the country or area in which it is spoken’. 
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No one could be better fitted than Professor 
Poppe to present a systematac description of 
Mongol, and in general the book fulfils its 
purpose. It is not, as the general introduction 
to the series makes clear, an instructional 
handbook, nor is it something which 1s in fact 
badly needed, a reference grammar. 

The book consists essentially of five chapters. 
In the first, on the language situation, the 
author gives rather more genoral background 
than would be needed in the case of a more 
familiar language. The detailed description 
of Mongolian is contained in the three main 
chapters devoted to phonology, morphology, 
and syntax respectively. The final chapter, 
devoted to literature, which surveys its subject 
in @ mere nine pages, is disappointingly 
sketchy. 

C. B. B. 


Heme Wratert: Imagawa Rydshun 
und sein ‘ Nigenshd’: em Beitrag 
zur waka-Poettk der Muromachi-Zeit. 
(Studien zur Japanologie, Bd. 11.) 
[vi], 106 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1969. DM 28. 


Imagawa Rydshun (1325-1420), politician 
and administrator by profession, gentleman- 
at-arms by training, and poet by inclination, 
was an adherent of the Reizei school of waka 
poetry, and the NigensAd is & short critical work 
dealing with two categories of words which 
convention decreed were not to be used in 
poetry. Arguing against the reactionary 
orthodoxy of the dominant Nijó school, 
Imagawa pleads for greater freedom in the 
choice of poetic vocabulary, and in so doing 
highlights one of the main points of con- 
troversy in Japanese poetry of the time; 
namely, the most suitable balance between 
style and tradition on the one hand, and 
spontaneity and inspiration on the other. 

In addition to an annotated translation of 
the Nigenshd, Frau Wehlert provides a 
biographical study of Imagawa, and a useful 
background to the critical considerations 
dealt with in this work. 

Though far from bemg a peaceful and settled 
epoch of Japanese history, the Muromachi 
period saw & renewed flowering of Japanese 
culture, and the particular interest of this 
volume lies in the fact that in his social, 
religious, and poetical life Imagawa accurately 
mirrored the many new directions and 
departures of this time. 

As the author points out in her preface, 
despite great interest in the waka form, the 
study here in the West of relevant Japanese 
critical writings remains a relatively unexplored 
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field, and the contribution of this httle book is 
to be heartily welcomed. 
J. BUDA 


Suicero Marsumoto: Motoors Norn- 
naga, 1730-1801. (Harvard East 
Asian Series, 44.) x1, 261 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1970. $10. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 955.) 


As the greatest figure in the kokugaku 
‘national studies ' movement m Japan in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Motoori 
has an importance which ranges over the 
fields of language, literature, history, and 
philosophy. The study of ancient Japanese 
texts by him and other scholars m the move- 
ment broke through the almost impenetrable 
difficulties of their language and made clear 
the pre-eminence of the emperor in the early 
state system. This provided firm evidence of 
the illegality of the military dictatorship for 
the other forces which were gathering against 
it, and contributed in large measure to its 
overthrow and the restoration of imperial 
power in 1868. Motoori 18 thus such a towering 
figure in Japanese intellectual history that the 
surprising thing 1s that there has not hitherto 
been any adequate treatment of the man and 
his work in a Western language. 

This defiaency has now been made good in 
an edmirable way by the present book. In it 
the author gives a detailed and careful account 
of Motoori’s life by dividing 1t mto four mam 
stages, and seeks to relate the development of 
his ideas to his background and experience at 
the period in question. It is always difficult to 
establish such a relationship with certainty, 
especially after such a lapse of time and when, 
as in the present case, reliance is sometimes 
placed on the negative evidence of silence 
about oertain points; but the explanations 
are plausible, and fact is always clearly 
distinguished from conjecture. 

This excellent account does justice to the 
importance of ita subject and is competently 
presented : there are full notes, a bibliography, 
a glossary with characters, and an index. 
Only a very few misprinta were noticed, and 
these mainly in proper names in the biblio- 
graphical references. 

P. G. ON. 


RICHARD ZUMWINKLE and TADANOBU 
Kawa (tr.): Katgatibun : A strange 
tale from overseas, or a new account 
of America compiled by Maekawa 
Bunzó and Sakai Junzö from the 
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narraiwe of Hatsutard, a Japanese 
castaway. (Baja California Travels 
Series, 20.) 143 pp. Los Angeles: 
Dawson’s Book Shop, 1970. $12.50. 


This is a translation of a Japanese account, 
first published in 1854, of the experiences of 
Hateutaró, supercargo on a coasting vessel 
which was disabled in a storm off the Japanese 
coast and blown eastwards across the Pacific 
in 1841. The orew were resoued by a Spanish 
vessel and taken to Baja California. Thence 
Hateutaró and the captain, Zensuke, eventually 
made their way back to Japan via Canton and 
Ningpo, reaching Nagasala m a Chinese junk 
in 1844. 

The narrative itself ıs brief and not very 
informative, while the account of things seen 
and things learnt is of interest chiefly for 
what it tells us about the Japanese observer. 
There is, for example, a superb, if unbeliev- 
able, characterization of the inhabitants of 
Baja California as uniformly mild-tempered, 
compassionate, harmonious, courteous, law- 
abiding, and diligent (p. 75). Indeed, the 
fact that the work was prepared at such great 
labour by Japanese scholars on Hatsutard’s 
return home, including painstaking drafting 
and redrafting of the illustrations on the basis 
of his oral descriptions (and such previous 
knowledge as they had), 1s more a testimony 
to growing Japanese interest in the outside 
world—the work was first published in the 
year of Perry’s treaty opening Japanese porta 
— than to the intrinsic importance of what the 
traveller had to say. For the modern reader 
it is a rather pleasing, well-produced curiosity 


W. G. B. 


Gzonax M. WinsoN (ed.): Criss polttrcs 
in prewar Japan: institutional and 
ideological problems of the 1930s. 
(Monumenta Nipponica Monograph 
Series.) xii, 87 pp. Tokyo: Sophia 
University, [1970]. $3.25. 


At first sight this collection of four short 
articles by younger American scholars appears 
rather light-weight. Together, however, they 
go some way towards adding a new dimension 
to the understanding of Japanese politics m 
the 1980’s. Two of the contnbutors give a 
new emphasis to well-known episodes. Dr. 
Wilson helps to make the actions of the radical 
officers more comprehensible by showing how 
some of them not only modelled themselves 
on the loyalista of the 1860s but also claimed 
to see an almost exact repetition of the 
Bakumatsu pattern in contemporary events. 
Mr. Shillony undertakes a reappraisal of the 
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famous mulitary insurrection of 26 February 
1936. His judgement that it came close to 
success represents a rejection of most historians’ 
conclusions and though the evidence he 
produces seems insufficient to sustain his 
thems, he certainly manages to show that the 
rebels had more support than has been generally 
appreciated. The other two contributors seek 
to illuminate the real working forces in 
Japanese politics by looking at organizations 
and groups which have hitherto been neglected. 
Dr. Smethurst examines the role of the three 
million-strong Reservist Association during 
the Minobe affair of 1935, showing how the 
initiative briefly passed into the hands of 
activist branch leaders before the conservative 
central leadership re-established control. 
Finally, in what is probably the most valuable 
contribution, Dr. Spaulding goes to the heart 
of policy-making with an analysis of the new, 
or ag he prefers, ‘ revisionist’ bureaucrate 
who rose to prominence in the 1930's, often 
because of their willmgness to collaborate 
with the military in economic planning. The 
short introduction by Dr. Wilson presses too 
hard, perhaps, the distinction between domestic 
and foreign causes of the 1930's orisis, but it 
does contain a plea for a more serious social 
history of these years which, taken in con- 
junction with the four articlea, should make 
this book a useful sign-post to future research. 


R. L. SDIS 


H. Byron EannanT: The new religions 
of Japan : a bibliography of W estern- 
language materials. (Monumenta Nip- 
ponica Monograph Series.) xi, 96 pp. 
Tokyo: Sophia University, [1970]. 
$5.75. 


The new religious movements of Japan stall 
remain & relatively unexplored field for Western 
students of the contemporary scene. True, 
Söka Gakkai, with ite militant propaganda 
and its huge rallies reminiscent of an American 
football match, has become, like the Japanese 
factory system, part of the new television- 
sponsored popular image of Japan. But the 
phenomenon of the new religions as a whole, 
the reasons for their astonishing suocess, the 
distinotave patterns of their inception and 
growth, their historical antecedents, are as 
yet little investigated. Dr. Earhart's biblio- 
graphy will supply an invaluable tool to the 
potential investigator, either in the field or in 
the realm of theory. He has here gathered 
together under five headings a comprehensive 
liat of available materials in Enghsh, French, 
and German on the new religions. Thess range 
from full-scale monographs and works of 
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general theory to the voluminous pamphlets 
issued by cult headquarters, so often difficult 
for the Western student to obtain and assess. 

In his useful introduction Dr. Earhart states 
his working definition of what is a new religion. 
Three orteria must be satisfied. A ‘new 
religious movement’ must have arisen some- 
time between the Bakumatsu period and the 
present day. It must arise as a revitalizing 
force in an exhausted and bewildered society. 
Ita organization must be that of a permanent 
religious and social force. Excluded from Dr. 
Earhart’s defimtaon, therefore, are ephemeral 
schismatic groups, culta centring round a 
deity which have no social cohesion, and 
ethical teachings such as Shingaku which 
provide & moral code of living but no social 
cohesion. 

The bibliography itself is arranged under 
the conventional scheme of the Shükyð Nenkan 
‘Religions Yearbook’. Cults of Shinto, 
Buddhist, and Christian derivation are folowed 
by a category labelled ‘ miscellaneous ’, 
essential to accommodate cultas too anomalous 
to be otherwise classified. Dr. Earhart adds a 
further interesting division which he calls 
‘Utopian groups’. This comprises the 
celebrated Ittden, surely one of the few 
Utopian communities in the world to succeed 
and survive. 

Dr. Earhart has already given us several 
specialized studies of lesser-known aspects of 
Japanese religion. His Religious study of the 
Mount Haguro sect of Shugendd, published in 
the same series a8 the volume under review, 
is a notable example. We are also indebted to 
him for a valuable introduction to the study 
of Japanese religion as a whole, namely 
Japanese seligion unity and dsveratty. 
Students of this subject will find further reason 
to be grateful to him for this careful and 
scholarly bibliography. It will prove an 
indispensable reference work for anyone 
venturing into the field of the new religious 
movements of Japan. 

OARMEN BLACKER 


JANE Bero (ed.): Traditional Balinese 
culture: essays. xxvi, 421 pp, 36 
plates. New York, London : Columbia 
University Press, 1970. $20, £7 17s. 


The death of Jane Belo Tannenbaum in 
1968 was a great loss to Balinese studies. This 
volume represents her last contribution to 
those who take an interest in this fascinating 
island. Itis a collection of previously published 
essays by a group of Westerners who, before 
the second World Wan, hved and studied 
together in Bali. Ther names are a ' who's 
who’ of non-Duteh scholarship on Balinese 
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anthropology and arte: Jane Belo herself, 
Katharane Mershon, Claire Holt, Gregory 
Bateson, Margaret Mead (who saw to the 
publication of the volume after the death of 
its editor), Colin MoPhee, Beryl de Zoete, 
Walter Spies, and Theodora M. Abel. The 
only essay not to have been published before 
is Katharane Mershon’s ‘ Five great elementals, 
Panchd maha butd’. This 18 a short descriptive 
article, consisting largely of a translation of a 
lontar manuscript, accomplished with the 
assistance of Dr. C. Hooykaas. Jane Belo's 
* Introduction" to the volume is also new, 
and chronicles the way in which she and the 
others came to the island and worked there. 

These essays are a remarkable historical 
monument. They preserve & Bali whioh one 
fears is rapidly being lost for ever. And they 
preserve, too, the profound love for the 
Balinese and their culture of a group of 
Westerners who in the 1930's found their own 
civilization in a troubled state and who 
sought explanation, solution, or escape in & 
tropical paradise. 

M. O. RIOKLEFS 


Pargos Muruta (ed. and tr): Le 
chant kasàlà des Lubà. (Classiques 
Africains, 8.) 293 pp., 10 plates. 
[Paris]: Julliard, [¢1968]. Fr. 30. 


This work deals with a special kind of sung 
texte that are interesting both for their 
content and for their role ın social activities 
among the Luba peoples of the Congo. These 
texta, known as kasdld, are studied from all 
angles: cultural, linguistic, literary, and 
social. Although of particular interest to 
those engaged in Luba studies, the exposition 
is of such a kind that 16 oan be understood 
without any knowledge of the actual language. 


MALOOLM GUTHRIE 


Taurstan SHAW: ILgbo-Ukwu: an 
account of archaeological discoveries 1n 
eastern Nigeria. 2 vols.: 350 pp. 
front., 8 col. plates; 24 pp., 514 
halftones. London: Faber and 
Faber Ltd. for the Institute of 
African Studies, University of Ibadan, 
1970. £26. 


The chance discovery of ancient Ibo 
bronzes from Igbo-Ukwu was firat reported 
by G. I. Jones in Nigerian Field in 1939, but 
it was not until 20 years later that Professor 
Thurstan Shaw was given the opportunity to 
carry out excavations. Eventually three mtes 
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m adjoming compounds were excavated. One 
was a store-house or shrine containing a 
quantity of sacred vessels and regalia; one 
proved to be the burial chamber of a man of 
considerable wealth and importance; the 
third was a disposal pit in which pottery, 
bronzes, and other material had been deposited. 
Four radiocarbon dates placed the finds in the 
ninth century A.D. 

The most interesting artistic discoveries 
were bronze works cast by the ‘lost wax’ 
process. These inolude several elaborately 
decorated bowls, two small pendants in the 
form of human heads with long facial scarifl- 
cations, and a magnificent pot cast in three 
pieces so that the whole could be surrounded 
by a oast bronze knotted rope. These 
accomplished and ornate bronzes are unlike 
any later [fe or Benin work, and indeed nothing 
comparable is at present known from Nigeria 
or elsewhere in West Africa. 

The first volume contains gocounte of the 
sites, excavations, and finds (metal, pottery, 
beads, textiles, bone, etc.), followed by a 
discussion of the dating and interpretation of 
the sites, with finally some notes on Igbo- 
Ukwu culture and economy. The second 
volume consists of illustrations. 

For unavoidable reasons—which the author 
explains m Vol. 1, p. 268—the ethnographic 
study of the objeots was begun far too late for 
the results to be included m this book. In 
every other respect the report is as meticulous, 
exhaustive, and well documented as one could 
possibly wish, thereby setting & very high 
standard for any future archaeological reporte 
from tropical Africa. 

GUY ATKINS 


G. W. SANNES: African ' primitives’ : 
funcion and form in African masks 
and figures. Translated by Margaret 
King, with photographs by Marianne 
Dommisse. 114 pp. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1970. £2.50. 


The English sub-title (function and form to 
translate the Dutch functionele schoonhetd) 
exaggerates the scope of this book. Though 
nicely produced it is quite modest in content. 
It consists of an introductory chapter followed 
by 40 ulustrations, mostly from the Western 
Sudan, with long captions. The list of 
‘museums with collections of African art’ 
at the end of the book has substantial gaps, 
not only under the countries listed, but in the 


' omission of all the important museum collec- 


tions in Africa, Eastern Europe, and the 
U.S.S.R. 
GUY ATKINS 


SHORT NOTICES 


Frank WinLETT: African art: an 
introduction. (The World of Art 
Library. History of Art.) 288 pp. 
London: Thames and Hudson, [1970]. 
£2.10. 


Professor Willett, whose field-work has 
been mainly in Nigerian archaeology and art, 
has written a very compact and readable 
account of many of the most important 
aspecta of African art, from rock paintings to 
contemporary soulpture and paintmg. He also 
covers some of the more neglected topics like 
architecture; and what has sometimes, 
regrettably, been called ‘ ethno-sesthetics ’. 
The illustrations are numerous and useful 
rather than refined. The book is reasonably 


priced and provides the best available 
introduction. 

GUY ATKINS 
Davin Conen (ed.): Mélanges Marcel 


Cohen: études de linguistique, ethno- 
graphie et sciences connexes offertes 
par ses amis et ses élèves à l'occasion 
de son 80ème anniversaire, avec des 
articles et études inédits de Marcel 
Cohen. (Janua Linguarum. Series 
Maior, 27.) xxxix, 461 pp., front., 
plate. The Hague, Paris : Mouton, 
1970. Guilders 190. 


In 1956 there appeared a remarkable 
publication, Oinquanie années de recherches, 
consisting of a bibliography of the writings of 
Marcel Cohen, listing some 1,750 items, along 
with the texts of several of his more significant 
essays. This book bore eloquent testimony to 
the high scholarly acumen and wide-ranging 
interests of a savant who represented at once 
the most humane aspects of contemporary 
linguistic studies and the highest level of 
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historical philology and whose influence could 
be discerned in virtually all the leading 
scholars of his age. On his eightieth birthday, 
in 1964, which this splendid volume celebrates, 
he could look bask on s further decade of 
distinguished service which witnessed the 
publication of such a magisterial treatise as 
La grande invention de l'écriture e son evolution 
(Paris, 1958), not to mention a host of shorter 
studies on the science of language, Franch 
philology, and the vexed question of Hamito- 
Semitic relationships. Professor Cohen’s envi- 
able versatility, as evidenced by his biblio- 
graphy for the years 1955—64 and the various 
hitherto unpublished articles which preface 
the volume under review, is mirrored in the 
range of mtereete evinced by the distinguished 
contributors who here pay their respeota. 
Some 57 scholars of international standing 
responded to the call and, since it would 
surely tax the columns of the Bulletin to het 
their articles singillatim, ıt must suffice to 
say that the volume contains sections on 
‘ Linguistique générale ’, ‘ Études de frangais ’, 
‘Études obamito-sémitiques', ‘ Etudes lin- 
guistiques diverses', ' Épigraphie et paléo- 
graphie ’, ‘ Littérature ’, ‘ Ethnographie ', and 
‘ Histoire '. Although lesser mortals might 
find it difficult to comprehend such far- 
ranging subject-matter in all ite diversity, 16 18 
worth noting that Oriental studies, partioularly 
Semitic and Ethiopian languages, are strongly 
represented and demonstrate the profound 
role played by Professor Cohen in these 
studies. The volume is admittedly rather 
belated in appearance, but participants in the 
colloquium on Hamito-Semitic studies held 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies 
in 1970 will recall with admiration the striking 
figure of Professor Cohen and the sage guidance 
he was always ready to offer, and will unite 
in the hope that we shall benefit from his active 
interest for many years to come. 


A. K. IRVINE 
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8vo. pp. xvi. 303. cloth £5.00 


THE UMAYYAD CALIPHATE 
A Political Study 
by 
ABD AL-AMEER ABD DIXON 
8vo. pp. xvi. 222 cloth £5.25 


THE TERMINATION OF HOSTILITIES IN THE 
EARLY ARAB CONQUESTS A.D. 634—656 


by 
D. R. HILL 
8vo. pp. viii. 188 cloth £2.10 


PERSIAN LITERATURE 
(A Bio-Bibliographical Survey) 
: * 
C. A. STOREY 
Volume II part 2, section E. MEDICINE. 
8vo. pp. iv. 193-346 paper £3.50 
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Muslim Studies 


Volume IT 
Edited by Dr. S. M. Stern 
Translated by C. R. Barber and S. M. Stern 


Muslim Studies ranks high among the classics of the 
scholarly literature on Islam. Indeed this work, originally 
published in German in 1889-1890, can be justly counted 
among those which laid the foundations of the modern 
study of Islam as a religion and a civilization. The first 
volume of the English translation was published in 1967. 


This second volume contains the famous study on the 
development of the Hadith, the * Traditions ’ ascribed to 
Muhammed, in which the Hadith is shown to reflect the 
various trends of early Islam, and in which its collection, 
and the subsequent literature devoted to it, is described. 
Another essay concerns the cult of saints, which though 
contrary to the spirit and the letter of the earliest Islam, 
yet played a very important part in its subsequent 
development. A final section contains a number of brief 
studies on varied subjects. 


These essays, with the author’s marvellous richness of 
information, profound historical sense, and sympathetic 
insight into the motive forces of religion and civilization, 
are today as fresh as at the time of their original publica- 
tion and are indispensable for all students of Islam. The 
editor, S. M. Stern, has brought the annotation up to 
date by completing the references, when necessary, by 
making relevant additions and by indicating the most 
important later literature dealing with the subjects 
treated in the studies. 


* Any serious student of Islamic society can only profit by 
reading the brilliant and scholarly analysis in Goldziher’s 
work.’ Eastern Horizon 1968 

£4.50 


George Allen & Unwin | 


Liberalism in South. Africa 1948—1963 


JANET ROBERTSON 


This book describes what happened to liberals working within such-groups as the 
African National Congress, the United Party, the Liberal Party, and the Progressive 
Party, and tells the story of the dismantling of the liberal state and the failure of the 
liberal ideal in South Africa. £2:25 Oxford Studies in African Affairs 





Crisis and Conflict in Nigeria 


A Documentary Sourcebook, 1966-1970 
A. H. M. KIRK-GREENE 


These volumes provide the first chronology of the four years of crisis and offer an 

essential basis for anyone wishing to make a scholarly and objective assessment of 

the events that led up to the secession of Biafra and the subsequent civil war. 

Hd I: January 1966-July 1967 £4-25; Volume II: July 1967—January 1970 
:25 





German Missions in Tanganyika 
1891—1941 


Lutherans and Moravians in the Southern Highlands 
MARCIA WRIGHT 


The Lutheran Church i is very much a par of the social fabric of mainland Tanzania. 
Its background as a missionary church with mainly German connections contributed 
to self-reliance harmonizing with national goals set and pursued since independence. 
Marcia Wright examines the formative period of Lutheran and the kindred Moravian 
Churches in the Southern Highlands, paying special regard to missionary policies and 
Christianization as a factor in regional history. 8maps | £3:25 Oxford Studies in 
African Affairs 





Mirambo of Tanzania 1840—1884 


NORMAN ROBERT BENNETT 


Mirambo of Tanzania, warrior and diplomat, rose from being an unimportant 
leader of a small state to a ruler of international importance. This study of him is 
intended as a supplementary text for courses in East African history. £2:90 
paper covers 90p OUP New York 





Africa and its Explorers 


Motives, Methods, and Impact 
Edited by ROBERT I. ROTBERG 


These essays examine the ways in which the important African explorers encountered 
Africa and the Africans. 9textillustrations 9 maps £3:75 Harvard University 
Press 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








Guide to Eastern 
Literature 


edited by 
DAVID MARSHALL LANG 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
Each section of this book is prefaced by a concise historical 
perspective and contains an outline of major trends in each 
peto culture. There is a biographical directory to each entry, 
with full particulars of works available in lish translation. 
Ths hc: lode Dad eae of AMO the Middle East 
are treated at length and an effort has been made to bring into 
focus the emergent literatures of some of the smaller nations. 


512 pp. £4:25 








Nationalism in Asia 
and Africa 


edited with an introduction by 
ELIE KEDOURIE 
London School of Economics 
Professor Kedourie has collected a unique range of documents 
and articles illustrating the development of nationalism in 


Asia 
widely disseminated before. In his detailed and perceptive 
to gelo custo sul eit in their political 
and historical contexts. 


£1-25 paperback £3-00 hardback 





Power and Society 
in Africa 


JACQUES MAQUET 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris 
This book discusses social and power relations tn Africa, and 


sociological theory it has ‘relevance to ican studies in the 
widest sense. 


Illustrated 40-80 paperback {1-75 hardback 
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JAPAN. 
YOU CAN FEELITIN THE AIR 


We began, not with jets, but with a legend. 

The legend of the tsuru, a crane native to Japan, that 
symbolizes happiness and courtesy as well as the 
soaring beauty of flight The tsuru has become both 
the legend and symbol of Japan Air Lines. 

Simple things like courtesy tend to get lost 

in the crowd of today. In the heritage of Japan, 
however, they are a matter of character, not 
ceremony. They have the force and 

authority of over a thousand 

years of commitment. 

At Japan Air Lines, we 


NR. share that commitment. 
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South Africa 


Sociological Perspectives 
Edited by HERIBERT ADAM 


These fifteen essays deal with different aspects of the basic racial situation in South 
Africa. Most of the contributors have lived, or live, in South Africa. An extensive 
ee of books and articles on South Africa published since 1960 is included. 





The Nyoro State 


JOHN BEATTIE 


The author’s main concern is with the nature and functioning of the Nyoro kingdom 
under Protectorate overrule a decade before independence, and his book is essentially 
a study of social and political change. The decline and fall of the ancient kingdom is a 
centraltheme. 8plates 4maps £3 Oxford Monographs on Social Anthropology 





The Azande 
History and Political Institutions 
E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD 


This book relates the development of Azande institutions to their historical experi- 
ence, and gives background to the author’s two earlier books on this people: 
Witchcraft, Oracles, and Magic among the Azande, and The Zande Trickster. 
6plates 33 text-figures £4 Oxford Monographs on Social Anthropology 





The Speaking Tree 
A Study of Indian Culture and Society 


RICHARD LANNOY 


Mr Lannoy explores India’s past, its cultural development, and its contemporary 
social achievements and dilemmas. From varied experience in India and from very 
wide reading he reveals connections and potentialities that will advance the appre- 
ciation and understanding of India by Western readers. 24plates £5-50 





The Indian Minority in Burma 


The Rise and Decline of an Immigrant Community 
NALINI RANJAN CHAKRAVARTI 


This book analyses the economic and political conditions of Indians in Burma from 
1900 to 1941. It examines the role of the Chettyar bankers who revolutionized 
Burma’s agriculture and trade, equally with the pathetic condition of Indian 
labourers. £3-25 Institute of Race Relations 
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Large Stock of New and Secondhand Books on 


ASIA AFRICA 
AUSTRALASIA 


Just re-issued: 

SIAMESE TALES OLD AND NEW 
by Reginald le May £1-75 
Lists on Application. 


Recently issued : 


ORIENTALIA NOVA, No. 73. China and the Far East; No. 74. África; 
No. 75. Near and Middle East.—Jn preparation: No. 76. India. 


ORIENTALIA ANTIQUA, No. 58. China and the Far East; No. 59. Africa; 
No. 60. Near and Middle East.—Jn preparation: No. 61. India. 


ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN ?77:772:25:77 


41 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, WCIB 3PL 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF IRAN 


The Evidence of the Persepolis Tablets by Richard T. Hallock, being one 
chapter of Volume II of The Cambridge History of Iran, with a Preface by 
Ilya Gershevitch. 


, In this chapter, published in advance of its appearance in Volume II as a 
contribution to the celebrations at Persepolis of the twenty-fifth centenary of 
the foundation of the Persian empire, Professor Hallock discusses the evidence 
of the most important Achaemenian find of the twentieth century, the Persepolis 
tablets, his decipherment of the bulk of which was published only recently. 
In the preface Dr. Gershevitch explains why the tablets, which add much 
information to previous knowledge of conditions in early Achaemenian Persia, 
were written in Elamite language, and not in Old Persian. 
Published by the Middle East Centre, University of Cambridge. 


Copies may be obtained from the Editorial Secretary, The Cambridge 
History of Iran, Faculty of Oriental Studies, Sidgwick Avenue, Cambridge, 
CB3 9DA, against remittance of 40 new pence per copy post free. 





Precept and Practice 


Traditional Buddhism in the Rural Highlands of Ceylon 


R. F. GOMBRICH 


The author suggests that early writers misunderstood the behavioural implications 
of the canonical doctrine, whereas, at the other extreme, anthropologists who wish 
to explain religious behaviour i ignore textual tradition at their peril. He concludes 
that in central Ceylon Buddhist theory has changed little, and that both the changes 
and certain gaps between theory and practice can be explained as unintended con- 
sequences of Buddhism’s original doctrines. 





Religion and Change in Contemporary 

Asia 

Edited by ROBERT F. SPENCER 

This volume presents studies of the contemporary role of religion in seven Asian 

nations—China, Japan, Vietnam, India, Burma, Pakistan, and Indonesia—by 

Speca with long-term, first-hand experience. The contributors represent various 
SCIp 


iplines including anthropology, history, political science, and history of religion. 
{map £3-15 University of Minnesota Piess 





Catalogue of the Ancient Persian 


Bronzes in the Ashmolean Museum 
P.R.S. MOOREY 


The Ashmolean Museum has a very representative collection of over five hundred 
bronze objects from western Persia, virtually all pre-Achaemenid in date. This 
catalogue presents a complete illustrated inventory of the collection, which is 
particularly rich in ‘Luristan Bronzes’, 85plates 2maps 37text-figures £13 


Sejarah Melayu (“Malay Annals’) 


Translated by C. C. BROWN 


The Sejarah Melayu, the finest of ail Malay classics, 1s a collection of stories about 

rulers and their courts, not only about Malay Rajas but also about rulers in South 

indie, China, Indo-China, Siam, and Java. £4:60 Oxfordin Asia Historical 
eprints 


The Hikayat Abdullah 
ABDULLAH BIN ABDUL KADIR 


Translated by A. H. HILL 


Munshi Abdullah was born in 1797 in Malacca—then the greatest commercial centre 
in South-East Asia—on the eve of great social change. His autobiography contains 
intimate portraits of the personalities of the tme—Raffles, Farquhar, Lord Minto, 
and others. 7maps £7:25 Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Tamil Prose Reader 


R. E. ASHER and R. RADHAKRISHNAN 
A graded reader for intermediate students of the Tamil language. 
It consists of 32 representative extracts from recent prose writings 
with full grammatical and cultural notes and a vocabulary. 

£3.40 net 
THE EUROPEAN UNDERSTANDING OF INDIA 


Bishop Heber in Northern India 


Selections from Heber's Journal 

Edited by M. A. LAIRD 

Reginald Heber became Bishop of Calcutta in 1823. 'T'his edition 
of his journal covers his stay in Calcutta in 1823—4 and his sub- 
sequent journey across northern India to Bombay. £6.60 net 


THE EUROPEAN UNDERSTANDING OF INDIA 


Sleeman in Oudh 


An Abridgement of W. H. Sleeman's Journey through the 
Kingdom of Oude in 1849-60 

Edited by P. D. REEVES 

The most detailed, accurate and unbiased account of conditions in 
the north-Indian kingdom of Oudh, before it was annexed in 1856. 
This edition is the first reprint of the text since 1858 and it 
eliminates much extraneous material which has made the book 
difficult to use in the past. £6.40 net 


Kotoku Shusui 


Portrait of a Japanese Radical 
F. G. NOTEHELFER 

The first western study of Kotoku Shusui (1871-1911), Japan's 
leading left-wing thinker at the turn of the century. His career and 
ideas bad a decisive influence on later radical movements in Japan 
and China. Drawing on Kotoku's extensive diaries and correspon- 
dence, Professor Notehelfer presents a personal as well as a 
political biography. £5.00 net 


Succession in the Muslim Family 
NOEL J. COULSON 

The first comprehensive and analytical account in English on 
succession in the Muslim family. It is important for all those 
concerned with the legal affairs of the 500,000,000 Muslims of the 
Near and Middle East, India, Pakistan and West Africa, particularly 
where English is the language of the law. £4.40 net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 





The Taiping Rebellion and the 
Western Powers 


A Comprehensive Survey 
S. Y. TENG 


The Taiping Rebellion (1850-1864) cost the lives of millions of Chinese, severely 
weakened the dying Manchu dynasty, and opened the country to increasing Western 
influence. Among the complex historical problems examined in this book are the 
extent of missionary influence and the importance of the role of General Gordon and 
other Western personalities. Smaps £5-50 





Revolutionary Leaders of Modern 
China 


Chiin-Tu Hsüeh 
This book contains a number of original articles and reprints concerning top leaders, 
not all of them familiar to Westerners, of the three revolutions of modern China: the 


Taiping Rebellion, the Republican Revolution, and the Communist Movement. 
Eight of the essays were written especially forthe volume. 6plates £2-25 
OUP New York 


British Strategy in the Far East 
1919-1939 


Wm. Roger Louis 


This book discusses the origin of the Pacific war in the light of previously inaccessible 
British documents. The author focuses on trade rivalry in China, the termination of 
the Anglo-J eos Alliance, the Chinese Revolution, the Manchurian crisis, imperial 
defence and t blems of the 1930s, and, finally, the Sino-Japanese War. £3°25 


Sakhalin: A History 


John J. Stephan 


Sakhalin has for centuries served as a natural bridge between the Asian continent and 
the Japanese archipelago. Based upon Russian, Japanese, and Chinese sources, this 

is the first comprehensive history of a country of absorbing interest. 7 plates 

6 text-figures £3:-75 


The Gentle Anarchists 


A Study of the Leaders of the Sarvoda Movement for Non-violent 
Revolution in India 
GEOFFREY OSTERGAARD and MELVILLE CURRELL 


This book, based largely on participant observation and survey data, is the first 
systematic account of the activists involved in the promotion of Bhoodan and 
Gramdan. £5-50 
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